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To the forty-seven journalists killed while reporting in 
Guatemala during military dictatorships between 1978 and 
1985, and to their colleagues of the press who have died 
similarly in Brazil and other countries, trying to bnng to the 
world the news of what is happening in the frontiers of 
‘developing’ nations 

The loss of liberty in general would soon follow the 
supression of the liberty of the press, for it is an 
essential branch of liberty, so perhaps it is preservative 
of the whole. 

—John Piter Zinger 
(1697-1746) 
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This is a great "How" age. But “Why" remains unanswered, 
and will doubtless again claim attention. 

—Malcolm Muggcndge, 1958 


There is a subtlety about time that can break the heart, and it is hard to 
believe that eighteen years have passed since this journey of discovery began, and 
even harder to believe it is over In 1976 the authors traveled to the Amazon to 
seek out the truth behind allegations in the Latin American press that members of 
the Wycliffe Bible Translators (known abroad as the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics). American corporations, and the Central Intelligence Agency had been 
involved in the destruction of Indian life and culture in the Amazon basin coun¬ 
tries The charges were widespread and. given the nature of revelations at the time 
about CIA abuses of authonty, including assassination plots, mind-control experi¬ 
ments on unwitting citizens, and use of missionaries as sources of intelligence, 
they could not be ignored Was there any truth to Amencan involvement in a 
enme so senous as genocide or its cover-up. and if so. why? 

The research tnp to the Amazon was supposed to take six weeks, it ended 
up consuming six months, involving some 170 interviews in eight countnes. 
including visits to Wycliflc* jungle bases in the five Amazon basin countries of 
Ecuador, Peru. Bolivia, Brazil, and Colombia In the years that followed, research 
also took us throughout the United States, panicularty the South and Southwest, 
and pans of Europe and southern Afnca. as well as several more tnps to Latin 
Amenca After realizing the story was much more complex and richer in themes 
than we ongmally thought, we returned our advance on royalties to one publisher 
in order to avoid rushing to print Our search for the nght publisher required us 
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to change literary agents twice. Finally, through word of mouth at a National 
Writers Union conference on censorship, we received the referral that helped 
make this book possible 

We wish, therefore, to thank first of all our able literary agent. Chris 
Tomasino of RLR Associates, whose wisdom and responsiveness to our concerns 
set a standard for mutual respect between authors and agents. She found us an 
editor who was familiar with many of the names in our initial prospectus and 
understood the research requirements of this book 

Our next thanks go, therefore, to Hugh Van Dusen, our editor at 
HarperCollins, for his untiring belief in this book and for the long-suffering 
patience he showed while waiting for us delivery 

Wc are grateful to the Fund for Investigative Journalism, particularly its for¬ 
mer directors, Howard Bray and John Hanrahan, for supporting the “Amazon 
Project," as we called u, since our first visit to Latin America in 1976. and to the 
stall of the International Indian Treaty Council for their encouragement and advice. 

Our deep appreciation also goes to the Reverend William Wipfler, formerly 
of the Latin America and Human Rights offices of the National Council of 
Churches and vice chair of Amnesty International, whose dedication to the cause 
of human rights has been an inspiration. 

For profound insights into American anthropology, as well as the Wycliffe 
Bible Translators and their work with Amencan oil companies, we are indebted to 
anthropologist and filmmaker Scott S. Robinson. His movie, Sfev Chief, depicting 
the disastrous impact of Gulf Oil's and Texaco's operations on the environment of 
the Ecuadorian Amazon and the Kofan Indians, is a classic in documentary film¬ 
making. 

Kenneth Kensinger’s explanation about why he left Wycliffe provided us 
with a look into the utilitarianism that can prevail even among sincere missionar¬ 
ies when confronted with questions that gel in the way of their mission 

The missionanes we met were uniformly hospitable and gracious We could 
not help but be impressed by their willingness to endure many lonely years with 
remote tnbes in the jungle These were not people who fit the stereotype of the 
fanatical missionary; they were thoughtful, kind, considerate people who had 
studied hard to learn the linguistic skills that had earned them Ph.D.s and their 
reputation as the cr£me de la creme of the Fundamentalist missionary world Yet 
their sincere dedication to bring about what they believe is good for the Indian 
cuts both ways. When we first met them, they were clearly struggling to cope with 
a modern world that questioned their vision of “enlightened Christianized tribes 
being the key to fulfilling a biblical prophecy of the Second Coming of Chnst. 
There was also, beyond the determined naivete apparent to many observers, the 
reality of power, both political and technological, that Wycliffe enjoyed Never, in 
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our colltctive ten years of investigative journalism, had either of us encountered 
so much fear surrounding a religious organization, in country after country 
respected cntics were vanquished 

The truth behind this remarkable organization lies beyond the claims of 
miraculous interventions and hometown support for us field missionaries Some 
of this truth could only be found in the papers of Wycliflet founder, William 
Cameron Townsend, at the headquarters of its Jungle Aviation and Radio Service 
CJAARS) outside Waxhaw. North Carolina Unfortunately, some of Townsend's 
documents could not be quoted directly but had to be paraphrased in this book, 
because Wyclifle elders, desenbing the documents as "sensitive.* refused to gram 
permission to quote Nevertheless, we are grateful for Wycliffe's cooperation 
throughout most of our research 

Wr are also grateful to those who supponed our work on this project dunng 
many difficult financial times For sheer perseverance and unquestioning suppon 
over many, many years, we are greatly indebted to Carol and W H. Ferry, Robin 
Lloyd. Ted and Georgia Keller. Robert and Barbara O’Connor, and Beverly Jacobson 
They have been outstanding fnends Wc also wish to thank Sallic Bingham. John 
Bloch and Rebecca Sheppard. Rev Philip and Susan Wheaton. John Douglas. Joan 
and Stuart Eagle, Ed Everts and Deb Davis. Ben Ptashmk, Jean liaidisty. Jonathan 
and Roxanne Leopold. Maya Miller. Peter Shepherd. Michael Howard. Olivia 
Robinson, John Puleto, Jerry Shields, Dwight and Barbara Steward, William 
Hoffman, Jim Gosdin, Ann Dunlop, Steve Freeman. John and Patti Gallagher. Jeff 
Waver. Leal) Myers. Terry Allen. Wmrn King. Jackie Hannan. Kim Chase and Don 
OdeO, Jack and Tina Mulvey, Anthony Pollina and Deborah Wolfe. Philip Caleb and 
Anna Taylor Caleb. Judith and Richard Dewey, Eddie Becker, Michael Parrnu, Gloria 
Perez. David and Donna McWilliams, Bob and Kathleen Engarom, Al Salzman. Ed 
Kralcs, Mary Anne Hdowatg Paul Abbott, Christine Wxxl, Teny Dugan and Larry 
Klein. Barry Kade. Jim Higgins. Louise and Anala Feriand. Toward Freedom mag¬ 
azine. Dan Higgins. Jane Kramer. Roc Payne, Cameron O’Connor. Jonathan Block. 
Beth Kubly, Deep Kumar. Elizabeth French. David Levinson, Richard Geidel, 
Joshua Mailman. Cora Wrtss. Fred Goff. Mary Muphy, Janice Temple, Pierre 
Laramie, Bob Pharrs. ihe Rainforest Action Network, the PEN Wniers Fund, and 
the Haytrarket Foundation 

Special thanks are due also to the O'Connors and Beverly Jacobson for their 
helpful suggestions after reading portions of the manusenpt. to Cynthia Merman 
for a superb job in paring it down to a manageable size, to Trent Duffy for his 
careful final review of the entire manusenpt and its graphics, to Stephanie 
Gunning for her coordination of the book* production, and to attorneys Jenie 
Gavenchak and Sara Pearl for their meticulous legal review 

For the actual creation of many of the books maps and chans, we would like 
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to express our appreciation to Carol Keller for her artistry and patience, and to 
Ted Keller for his always resourceful advice and assistance 

For the powerful an and design of the book’s jacket, and for the book’s inte¬ 
rior design, we are indebted to Michael Lebrdn 

Our appreciation also goes to the following people for their kind efforts to 
assist our research: Scott S. Robinson of Mexico City, Professor Robert Wasser- 
strom and Jan Rus in Mexico, anthropologist Richard Chase Smith in Peru, James 
and Marge Goff of Latin America Press in Lima. Ncmcsio Rodrigues of the Centro 
Antropologico de Documcntacion (CEDAL) in Mexico City, Robert Fink of 
Washington. D.C.. and the staffs of the Washington Office on Latin America and 
the Bolivian Action Coalition of Vancouver. Canada 

For keeping us updated on the conditions of indigenous peoples and viola¬ 
tions (including massacres) of their human rights dunng the writing of this book, 
we thank Enk Van Lancp of Arctic to Amazonia (Stafford, Vermont), Stephen Corry 
of Survival International (London), John Fricdc of Amanalda (New York), and 
Betty Mindlin of the Institute de Antropologia e Meio Ambiente (Sao Paulo). 

We wish to acknowledge our debt to the works of scholars who wrote what 
can only be described as great books: David Stoll, author of Fishers of Men or 
Builders of Empire?: The Wycltffe Bible Translators in Latin America (1982), Shelton 
Davis, author of Victims of the Miracle (1977); Jan Knippers Black, author of United 
States Penetration of Brazil (1977); and David Horowitz and Peter Collier, authors 
of The Rockefellers: An American Dynasty (1976). 

Our thanks also to the veteran journalist Norman Lewis, for permission to 
quote from his 1969 article in The Sunday Times of London. “Genocide." and for 
insights gained from his subsequent investigative reporting on violations of Indian 
human rights in Paraguay and Bolivia; to the courageous anthropologists and 
human rights defenders who contnbuted to the World Council of Churches’ The 
Situation of the Indian in South America (1972) and Genocide in Paraguay (Richard 
Arens, cd); and to Lucicn Bodard for the rare poetic power of his Green Hell (1971). 

None of the above people, however, arc responsible for the opinions and 
conclusions expressed in this book by the authors. 

The Rockefeller aspect of this story developed five years after the research for 
this book began Nelson Rockefeller was not onginally a character in this book 
How we came to Rockefellers extraordinary role in shaping much of what hap¬ 
pens in this book must be the subject of another story. Suffice it to say that our 
discovery of Rockefeller's involvement dunng World War II in an "Amazon devel¬ 
opment plan" that the Brazilian government had already rejected occurred only 
after following a long trail of leads Most important were the papers of Adolf Berle 
at the Franklin D Roosevelt Library and the National Archives’ declassified hold¬ 
ings of Rockefeller's papers when he was the Coordinator of lnter-Amencan 
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Affairs * After examining these extensive collections, we look up our next research 
task ai ihe Rockefeller Archive Center When we began our research there in 
1984. Nelson Rockefeller* personal papers were still not open, but those of h»s 
private aid agency in Latin America, the American International Association for 
Economic and Social Development were 

We visited the Rockefeller Archive Center many limes over the years Each 
time wr found the center* archivists professionally dedicated, courteous, and 
helpful Their ability to aid researchers was limited, however, by the Rockefeller 
family After Nelson Rockefellers death m 1979. all his papers, including those 
he had made available to researchers, who quoted Irom them in hooks, were 
withdrawn by the family and sent to the Center for pnx'esstng For much of the 
next decade, they remained dosed to the public; as of this wnting, despite the 
processing and release of a substantial amount of Rockefellers documents, many 
of his pnvate and government papers still remain dosed, as are records of hts 
brother Winthrop* involvement tn Nelsons and David Rockefellers million-acre 
ranch in Brazil's western frontier. Fazenda Bodoquena. a subject of undoubted 
future interest 

We spent many days trying the patience of staffs at presidential libraries, 
archives, museums, newspaper morgues, and university and other libraries in the 
United States. Latin America. Europe, and southern Africa We owe much to the 
professionalism of the archivists and librarians of the following institutions the 
Rockefeller Archive Center (.particularly Harold Oakhill and Tom Rosenbaum), the 
Townsend Archives (particularly Cal Hihhard). the National Archives lparticularly 
John Taylor), the Washington Federal Records Center, the Franklin D Roosevelt 
Library’, the Harry S Truman Library, the Dwight D Eisenhower Library, the John 
F Kennedy Library, the Lyndon B Johnson Library, the Nixon Presidential 
Materials Project at the National Archives, the Gerald R Ford Library (particularly 
Helmi Raaaka). the Inter-American Indian Institute in Mexico City, the New York 
Public Library (particularly David Beasley of the Economics Division), the Boston 
Public Library, the Library of Congress, the National Library of Peru, the National 
Library of Ecuador, the National Library of Colombia, the Securities and exchange 
Commission* research office in New York, the Zunch municipal library, the 
British Museum, the Chicago Historical Library, the corporate records divisions of 
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the Departments of State of the states of New York. Massachusetts. Florida, and 
Missouri, the North American Congress on Latin America, NACLA-West, the 
University of Vermont’s Bailey Howe Library. Yale University. Yale Divinity School, 
Harvard University. Dartmouth College, the University of Texas at Austin, Tnmty 
College (Connecticut), the University of California at Irvine, the University of 
Oklahoma at Norman, the University of North Carolina at Charlotte, the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst, the University of Florida at Tampa, the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, the Summer Institute of Linguistics at 
Yarinacocha (Peru), La Prensa (Lima, Peru). Alternativa (Bogota, Colombia), the St 
Louis Post Dispatch, the Charlotte News Observer, the Dallas Morning News, the 
Houston Chronicle, and the Johannesburg Star. 

Dunng our research we met some extraordinary individuals who took risks 
to get additional information Most have requested confidentiality. Some are 
included in the list of interviews, most of which took place between 1976 and 
1980 For insight into the Bolivia of the Banker dictatorship, however, we would 
like to acknowledge particularly Father Roy Bourgeois, who paid dearly for his 
criticism of the CIA’s compromising and undermining of missionary work in 
Bolivia and for his efforts among Indians in the hills above La Paz he was impris¬ 
oned. tortured, and. fortunately, through the intervention of church leaders, 
deported. Father Bourgeois's arrest came after he challenged the presence of a CIA 
officer, the embassy's labor attache, at a meeting between Maryknoll missionaries 
and the U S. ambassador that took place belorc our interviews with him. Since 
returning to the United States, Father Bourgeois has been imprisoned for showing 
his opposition to military aid to the government of El Salvador by protesting 
before visiting Latin American military officers at the Special Warfare Training 
Center at Fort Bragg. North Carolina. 

Trying to persuade others of enmes against humanity is not an easy task, 
especially when these crimes occur in distant lands and powerful names at home 
are raised. 

In Brazil, documents that might have been useful in naming those who were 
responsible for high crimes against Indian peoples perished in a mysterious fire at 
the archives of the government’s Service for the Protection of the Indian. 
Fortunately, reports by anthropologists and unusual political circumstances 
prompted Brazil's attorney general to conduct his own investigation 

Bui the conquest of the Amazon is not only about the Brazilian Amazon The 
Amazon River basin, including the mighty river's tributaries, also spans much of 
Peru. Colombia. Ecuador, Bolivia, and part of Venezuela, an area the size of the 
United States. Nor is conquest just about atrocities Reports by anthropologists 
and government officials often described genocide and ethnocidc as an unneces¬ 
sarily cruel process of frontier development By the end of our investigation, we 
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had discovered that this process bore sinking similarities to the conquest of the 
American West and involved some of the same powerful Nonh American eco¬ 
nomic and political forces 

In the Amazon basin countries, the conquest followed the general trend of 
explonng for oil. rubber, and minerals, building roads and airstnps. backing sur¬ 
veys for colonization, expanding cash agnculture (to the detriment of indigenous 
subsistence agnculture), razing the rain forests, and U S competition with other 
big powers over geopolitical spheres of influence All this was assisted by a foreign 
aid system which was gradually crafted over thirty years by Nelson Rockefeller, 
beginning as Roosevelt's Coordinator of Inicr Amcman Affairs during World War 
II and as Trumans foreign aid architect. 

The missionaries came in on the cultural, social, and political side of the 
conquest, their leader influenced by Rockefeller philanthropies and a counienn- 
surgcncy network shaped by Nelson Rockefellers development goals Summer 
Institute ol Linguistics (SIL) was hired by military dictatorships and civilian gov¬ 
ernments. often headed by Nelson's allies, to pacify the tribes and integrate them 
into national economies increasingly being brought into the North American nur- 
ket SIL used the Bible to teach indigenous people to 'obey the government, (or 
all authority comes from God “ 

In our research we found that those who challenged this assumption and the 
legacy left behind by Rockefeller and Iownsrnd often paid the price of rejection 
through criticism, dental, or. worse, deafening silence We remember particularly 
the late Michael Lambert, a former ethnobotany graduate student at Harvard 
University who did field research in the Amazon; he will be remembered for his 
quiet determination to bring the genocide of Amazonian Indians to the attention 
of hts Harvard colleagues. He described his experience as painful 

No one. however, has suffered more pam than indigenous people Unlocking 
the secrets took too many years, for us. but ultimately for them If this book 
makes future inquiries easier and miser, then tt will have served ns purpose 

January 1995 
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The dark, comforting silence of ihe confessional shattered as the tiny slid¬ 
ing door rapped open, spraying light through a small screen. 

“Yes, my son?" encouraged the pnest when the male voice, w'hispcring, fal¬ 
tered. 

Then, out of the shadows u came, a torrent of crimes so overpowering that 
Father Edgar Smiths vow of silence shook to its Jesuit foundations 

Murder, the man explained, mass murder had been committed, and he. 
Ataide Pereira, had taken part. He could no longer live with his conscience. 
Besides, he had not been paid the $1S he was promised 

The victims were Cintas Largas, a small Indian tribe in the Brazilian 
Amazon. Named for the broad belts of bark that were their only clothing, this 
group of some 400 souls had lived for centuries along the Anpuand River, hunting 
and fishing with arrows dipped in curare, successfully resisting all intruders. But 
now Brazilian and foreign companies coveted their lands The Indians were 
marked for removal Since Brazilian law technically protected the Indians as wards 
of the state, only surreptitious violence could be used 

It was a common enough solution. The general overseer of a local rubber 
company, Francisco dc Brito, had already earned the local title of Champion 
Indian Killer by taking any Indians he captured on a visit to the dentist”: the vic¬ 
tim was forced to “open wide" and shot through the mouth with a pistol But one 
band of Cintas Largas had eluded the final solution by living deep in the jungle. 
Fortunately for dc Bnto. a man was found who knew enough of the culture of the 
Cintas Largas to tell him the precise day when most of the people of this village 
were likely to gather. The occasion would be deceptively joyful: their annual family 
reunion The Indians would gather in the center of the village to pray, feast, and 
consult ancestral spirits represented by masquerading dancers 
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De Brito concluded that the ceremony would be the perfect target for an aeri¬ 
al bombing. He hired a pilot and a commercial Cessna that (lew over the village on 
the holy day, dropping sugar on the first pass and dynamite on the second. To hunt 
down the survivors seen fleeing into the jungle, de Brito turned to his underling, 
Chico, a man with a fondness for the machete. Pereira was one of Chico’s recruits. 
“We went by launch up the Juruena River," Pereira said. 

There were six of us. men of experience, commanded by Chico, who used to 
shove his tommy gun in your direction whenever he gave you an order 

li took a good many days upstream to the Sena do None After that we lost 
ourselves in the woods, although Chico had brought a Japanese compass with us 
In the end the plane found us. 

It was the same plane they used to massacre the Indians, and they threw us 
down some provisions and ammunition. After that we went on for five days. 

Then we ran out of food again. 

We came across an Indian village that had been wiped out... and we dug up 
some of the Indians' manioc for food and caught a few small fish. By this time we 
were fed up and some of us wanted to go back, but Chico said he'd kill anybody 
who tried to desert It was another five days after that before we saw any smoke 
Even then the Cintas Largas were days away. 

We were all pretty scared of one another In this kind of place people shoot 
each other and gpt shot, you might say. without knowing why When they drill a 
hole in you, they have this habit of sticking an Indian arrow in the wound, to put 
the blame on the Indians 

The men hacked their way through the jungle, fighting off hordes of insects, 
enduring heat and downpours. “We were handpicked for the job. as quiet as any 
Indian party when it came to slipping in and out of trees 

“When we got to Cintas Largas country, there were no more fires and no 
more talking. As soon as we spotted their village, we made a stop for the night. 
We got up before dawn, then we dragged ourselves yard by yard through the 
underbrush until we were in range, and after that we waited for the sun to 
come up." 

The clamor of the jungle night hushed as dawn broke over the village. A 
young Indian boy of about five had just stepped out to watch his elders work on 
the new huts they were building, when a murderous barrage of bullets poured on 
the village, cutting the men down where they stood. Armed whites appeared 
among the huts, firing their weapons indiscriminately, until only the boy and a 
young Indian girl (to whom he had fled for safety) were left. The lemfied child 
was “yelling his head off." Pereira tried to stop Chico when he moved on the chil¬ 
dren, but Chico shrugged him off. 

Chico shot the boy through the head Pereira pleaded for the girl’s life, remind¬ 
ing Chico of de Brito’s penchant for prostituting Indian girls and of their own sexual 
appetites. Chico was unmoved He gained sexual satisfaction through violence. 
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“We all thought he'd gone off his head." Pereira said. 

and we were pretty scared of him He lied the Indian girl up and hung her head 
downward from a tree, legs apart, and ihopped her in half right down the middle 
with his machete Almost with j single stroke I'd say The village was like a 
slaughterhouse 

He calmed down after he'd cut the woman up, and told us to hum down all 
the huts and throw the bodies into the nver Alter that we grabbed our dungs 
and started back We kept going after nightfall, and wt rook care to cover our 
tracks It took us six weeks to find ihe Cintas largas. and about a week to gel 
back 

When they arrived at Artpuani, a tropical Dodge City, Chico brought sam¬ 
ples of ore he found in the area to de Brito To keep the company pleased." 

Father Smith kept his head. Using all the powers of absolution at his com¬ 
mand. he prevailed on Pereira to repeat his story on tape. "1 want to say now that 
personally I've nothing against the Indians." Pereira claimed. But the Indians’ 
lands were nch in gold, diamonds, and rare minerals. ‘The fact is the Indians arc 
sitting on valuable land and doing nothing with it. They've got a way of finding 
the best plantation land, and there's all these valuable minerals about, loo. They 
have to be persuaded to go. and if all else fails, well, then, it has to be force " 

Father Smith turned over the tape to local authorities, demanding an inves¬ 
tigation, but for years the 1963 massacre ol the Cintas Largas was covered up. 
Three prosecutors had withdrawn from the case, claiming conflicts of interest 
Only when a congressional outcry over the growing sales of Amazonian lands to 
foreign companies prompted revelations in 1968 by the interior minister of wide¬ 
spread Indian genocide did the attorney general press for a trial. The Cintas 
Largas massacre turned out not to be an exceptional case. 

More than $62 million worth of Indian property had been stolen in the pre¬ 
vious decade, and at least 1.000 crimes—ranging from embezzlement to mur¬ 
der—were laid at the doorstep of the government's world-acclaimed Indian 
agency, the Service for the Protection of the Indian (SP1). A special commission 
had spent lifty-eight days traveling 10,000 miles to survey the Indian tribes, visa¬ 
ing more than 130 posts. 

I he evidence of genocide was overwhelming, twenty volumes ol evidence 
had been collected, documenting the destruction ol whole tribes. Attacks by out¬ 
siders using everything from poisoned food to clothing infected with smallpox 
had resulted in Indian deaths by the lens ol thousands. Anthropologists estimates 
of the Indian population in Brazil ranged from |ust below 100,000 to a high of 
200,000 Indians in 1957. : By 1968. these estimates had been cut by $0 percent: 
anywhere from 40,000 to as many as 100,000 men, women, and children had 
died Ihe Indians north of the Amazon River had suffered particularly after 1964, 
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when a milium coup overthrew the elected government Now nationalist army 
officers, led by General Albuquerque Lima, the interior minister, wanted the holo 
caust stopped—along with the forctgn corporate penetration of the Amazon that, 
they claimed, had fanned the flames 

By then, however, most of the witnesses of the Cintas Largas massacre, as 
well as Father Smith, either had disappeared or were dead The archives of the SPI 
had been destroyed in a mysterious fire Finally, guns and tanks Intervened A mil 
nary coup in December 1968, the second in four years, deposed the nationalist 
attorney general and the interior minister None of the 134 SPI officials charged 
with crimes would ever stand trial The attorney general's charge that SPI had 
been corrupted by starvation of government resources and "the disastrous impact 
of missionary' activity' remained officially ignored So did the claim of Junta! Jo 
Brasil in 1968 that ’in reality, those in command of these Indian Protection posts 
are North Amcncan missionaries—they are in all the posts—and they disfigure 
the original Indian culture and enforce the acceptance of Protestantism."* But offi¬ 
cials of the American Fundamentalist missionary organization that worked with 
the SPI among the tnbes—the Summer Institute of Linguistics (S1L). known in the 
United Slates by its less scientific alias, the Wycliffe Bible Translators—denied that 
any genocide took place The head of SIL's branch in Brazil disclaimed all reports 
of genocide.' and the founder of SIL, William Cameron Townsend, denied any 
knowledge of the massacres at all * 

The Cintas largas case—and the Indians themselves—seemed slated for 
oblivion until The Sunday Times of London resurrected the genocide charge in 
1969 Norman Lewis again raised the specter of foreign companies moving into 
the Brazilian Amazon He reported that "deposits of rare metals were being found 
in the area |of the Cintas Largas] WTiat these metals were was not clear Some son 
of secunty blackout has been imposed, only fitfully penetrated by vague reports of 
the activities of Amencan jnd European companies, and of the smuggling of 
planeloads of the said rare metals hack to the U.S.A." 

A little over a year later, the International Police Academy, a school in 
Washington sponsored by the Agency for International Development (AID) hut 
actually run by the CIA." would report that a new Indian Guard was being trained 
in Brazil * The Indian Guard, modeled after the Tnhal Police of the U.S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (B1A). was placed under the author!ly of the regime's hurried 
replacement for the disgraced SPI. the National Foundation for the Indian (known 
in Brazil by its Portuguese acronym. FUNAI) FUNA1, in turn was placed under 
the command of the former chief of military intelligence It would take another 
two years before a top FUNAI agent would reveal that the Indian Guard was 
rounding up resisting Indians for "reeducation" at a concentration camp at 
Crenaque in the mining state of Minas Gerais "’lam tired of being a gravedigger 
of the Indians," the agent stated on resigning from FUNAI “I do not intend to 
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contribute to enrichment of economic groups at the cost of the extinction of prim¬ 
itive cultures.* By then. FUNAI had adopted the BlA’s poky of leasing Indian 
lands to mining companies, while its military superiors in the interior ministry in 
Brasilia w-ert cooperating with the U S Geological Survey in an AlD-sponsored 
aenal survey of the Amazon IJ 

Among the American companies that would be allowed to enter the Cintas 
Largas reservation to explore for cassiterite. a vital component in tin production, 
w'as a firm partly controlled by a fnend of Nelson Rockefeller 

In June a huge silver jet bearing the words 'The United States of 
America' descended toward the airport of Brasilia, the nations futuristic capital in 
the Amazon basin As the airliners shadow passed over the shining steel and glass 
buildings that symbolized Brazil* pledge to conquer its wild interior, thousands of 
soldiers surrounded the ultramodern airport and lined the streets Air tone two 
landed with a screech and rolled toward the crowd of dignitaries watting near the 
terminal A door swung out and a man, his familiar square jaw cradling a wide 
smile, stepped bnskly down the ramp Nelson Rockefeller had arrived 

To most ol the American Embassy staff. Rockefeller was just another power¬ 
ful politician who happened to be a very wealthy mjn He was the Republican 
governor of New York who had twice failed to win his party* presidential nomina¬ 
tion By all accounts, he was not through yet His presence here on a presidential 
fact-finding tour left little room for doubt about his political ambitions. 

But to many of the Brazilian dignitaries on hand, Nelson Rockefeller was much 
more than a rich politician He was. to a degree, a personification of their fondest 
hopes tn a troubled world Perhaps mote important, he was also a living symbol of the 
past, beginning thirty years before when they knew him simply as the Coordinator 

These Brazilians were aware of another, much less public Rockefeller the 
Latin Amcncan Rockefeller During World War II. as U.S. Coordinator of Inter- 
Amcncan Affairs, he had waged relentless economic and psychological warfare 
across the hemisphere against striking Indian workers and Nazi sympathizers with 
seemingly equal zeal. Then, as I ranklin Roosevelt's assistant secretary of state for 
Latin Amenta, he had launched the Cold War before it had even been declared, 
fusing hemispheric unity against the Soviets at the Pan Amcncan Conference in 
I'M*) and that years founding conference of the United Nations Hts success in 
laying the legal foundation for a regional military pact paved the way for the 
Organization of American States (OAS), for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), and for the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization (SEATO). which became 
the raison d itre for the war in Vietnam Here was a proven ally against commu¬ 
nists. whether homegrown or foreign 

He was also a valued economic ally His personal sense of mission, inkrticd 
from his family* religious traditions and their unswerving Calvtmstic belief in tk* 
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uplifting capacities of capitalism, had been tempered by a respect for Latin culture 
rare among North Americans. His almost evangelical enthusiasm for developing 
capitalism in the Third World had been vital in launching America’s foreign aid 
programs, especially Harry Truman’s Point Four program. Under Dwight 
Eisenhower, he took this commitment to unparalleled if hidden heights as the 
president’s personal liaison with the CIA as special assistant for Cold War strategy’ 
and psychological warfare Long a confidant to presidents and business leaders 
throughout Latin America, Rockefeller was a trusted partner and quiet owner of 
vast ranches, giant banks, mines, and even—through IBEC, one of the hemi¬ 
spheres largest diversified corporations—supermarkets. An heir to oil holdings in 
Central and South America, he was also brother of David Rockefeller, chairman of 
one of the region’s prime sources of capital. Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Nelson Rockefeller was, in short, Richard Nixon’s perfect emissary’ to the 
southern Amencan hemisphere’s most powerful circles. He was a vigorous enthu¬ 
siast schooled in the mutual subtleties of htgh finance and foreign aid, steeped in 
the rich cultural and political life of Latin America, and pnvy to the most secret 
U.S. intelligence operations in the region—an insider among insiders on the presi¬ 
dent's Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. All this power, in turn, stemmed from 
the wealth created by Standard Oil, the firm his legendary’ grandfather had found¬ 
ed and steered toward its eventual dominance over Latin Americas oil trade. 

It was to his grandfather that Nelson owed his presence in Brazil this day. 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., was the source of his power and the inspiration of his life. 
Strategically poised like a medieval robber baron at the crossroads of an industri¬ 
alizing world, the elder Rockefeller had extracted a personal treasure larger than 
anything the world had ever seen and—in relative terms—would probably ever 
sec or allow again. From his steel will an empire had been forged, stretching along 
rail lines across America and then beyond, to the oil seeps of Latin America and 
the markets of the world. 

Oil had brought Nelson Rockefeller to Brazil decades before, and the coun¬ 
try’ had always been one of his lavonies. Its vast Amazonian heartland held the 
shining dream of a new frontier for the Western world, much as the American 
West had captured the imagination of his grandfather's generation. The challenge 
of the West, symbolized by the Indians and the virgin lands they defended, had 
been met not just by troops and railroads; the religious missionaries funded by 
Grandfather and the secular missionaries sent out by Grandfather's great founda¬ 
tion had played vital roles. Now the missionary zeal powered Nelson's dnve into 
the Amazon. And for this zeal. Nelson owed a great debt to his childhood memo¬ 
ries of the world of his fathers. 
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THE LEGACY 


We are only in the very dawn of commerce, and we owe that dawn, with all 
its promise to the channels opened up by Christian missionaries. . . . The 
effect of the missionary enterprise of the English speaking peoples will be to 
bring them the peaceful conquest of the world. 

—Rev. Frederick Gates 
Letter to John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
April 17, 1905 




THE BAPTIST BURDEN 


On ihe first day of July 1924, as the sun neared the end of its long span over 
the New Mexico desen, the Indians of Taos Pueblo awaited an important visitor. 
Most, like their war chief, Antonio Romero, hoped the man would become their ally. 

The Pueblos were in desperate need of allies. Some of their best irrigated 
lands, occupied by Anglos and Mexican Americans, were on the verge of being 
lost forever without compensation. Their traditional religion was under attack by 
Chnstian Fundamentalist missionaries and the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Federal 
marshals could appear at any moment to end their defiance of the BlA’s ban on 
their “pagan" ceremonies. Their children were undernourished and sick, some 
dying of tuberculosis, others blinded by trachoma Now, the Pueblo way of life 
was threatened with extinction. The Pueblos needed friends in the powerful 
white world. And this man was very powerful. 

As dusk neared, Indians on the roofs of their adobe homes noticed three 
twisting billows approaching from the distance. When they could see that these 
billows were unusually large automobiles, the pueblo exploded with excitement. 
By the time the expensive louring cars pulled up in a whirl of dust, a crowd had 
gathered. 

Out stepped a small middle-aged man. He smiled shyly at the Indians. If 
they had not been apprised earlier of who he was, they would never have 
guessed that here was the richest man in the world. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gestured, and three adolescent boys joined him 
from the other cars. The eldest, tall and lean, seemed as shy as his father 
Eighteen-year-old John carried his grandfather’s name into the third generation 
and already seemed bent under the burden. The smallest boy, fourteen-year-old 
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Laurance, held a promising glint of mischief in his eyes, but had a habit of look¬ 
ing toward an older boy standing next to him for whai to do next This middle 
brother, a husky sixteen-year-old, beaming with animal confidence, was clearly 
the leader His eyes quickly took in the crowd, one eye strangely bluer than the 
other But what really set him apart was the square-jawed gnn that flashed a fear¬ 
less geniality His father introduced him as Nelson Nelson Aldnch Rockefeller, 
named after the maternal grandfather who had been the most powerful man in 
the United States Senate, already commanded attention 

Nelson's need for attention was precisely what made his father uncomfortable 
It had been a source of strain for the father ever since the boys early childhood, 
when Nelsoni rebelliousness surfaced This trip, far from their Manhattan home and 
the special relationship Nelson enjoyed with his mother, had been the fathers 
attempt to gain a closer relationship with his elder boys, particularly this most trou¬ 
blesome second son Yet the very (act that the Rockefeller males had arrived in dif¬ 
ferent cars—the father nding with officials of a mining company, the boys following 
in tow—underscored how hard it was for the father to break with the corporate 
responsibility of being John D Rockefellers only son, even dunng a vacation Try as 
he might. Rockefeller, Junior, seemed incapable of moving out of the shadow of his 
father, the founder of the family fortune liven in the family office, he was referred to 
as *Mr Junior", as Junior himself once explained, there could be only one John D 
Rockefeller If Junior was hurt that Nelson looked up to his grandfather, not to him, 
as the familyls role model, he had only himself to blame 

This western tnp did not bring the father and son closer. On the contrary, 
it only strengthened the boy's identification with Rockefeller. Senior All that 
Nelson had seen so far—and would see—that was symbolic ol Rockefeller 
power, including the mining company that had furnished the cars and drivers for 
this visit to the Indians, was really a testament to his grandfather Even the 
Indians who had gathered to meet them were attracted not to the little man who 
was his father, but to the magic of Grandfathers name 

The day had been long, and Nelson, as usual, was hungry. Beneath large 
cottonwoods deep rooted in the Indian soil, the Rockefellers dined, watching the 
sky over the pueblo fade from enmson to deep violet 

Then, as stars sprayed over the Pueblo canyon, the fun began for the boys 
Around a crackling campfire in the woods. Indians performed ceremonial dances 
in their traditional garb Nelson was entranced The bright colors of their cos¬ 
tumes darkled in the firelight as the Indians moved with the ancient rhythms, the 
music echoing off the canyon walls like spirit voices. When the dancing ceased. 
Romero stepped forward and presented his own warbonnet to Nelson's lather, a 
rare honor The man received the headdress with proper grace He was impressed 
'No government official has ever been presented with a present that is val¬ 
ued as highly by the Indians." Junior was later told by a proud executive of 
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Colorado Fuel 2 nd Iron Company.' The Rockefeller-owned CF&l. which idii 
raining operations n .he Colorado mountains to the north, was a power r. :he 
region. Unknown to Nelson or his brothers, the company had secretly contracted 
through the RIA for th? dances, paying the lncians thirty do.lars 

It was a pi nance for what a B1A ofTicia called the most elaborate entertain¬ 
ment that Taos Pueblo had ever put on for visitors Warned by a CFtol official 
against jeopardizing Mutu'e courtesies" the Indians might extend to the 
Rockefellers. Junior shewed his appreciation The next day he returned wl h he 
boys In true GI '.ashten ne distnbuted seventy pounds of candy to squeal.ng 
ciowds uf chiklicii. 

If the Indian childrens parents had hoped lor something more substantial, they 
w’ould be disappointed lumor would rot tlicm in tlie i snuggle against the 
Baptist missionaries and lie BIA In fact, ne was secretly funding the missiorunes. 

The Religious Rockefellers 

Nelson's father tad neen *aised w thin the moral confines of the nortnem 
Baptist church. Everything in life was scve'cly measured, everything reduced to its 
place within the safe clockwork universe of a Nrwtnnian God PoctnMro, 
Grandfather's 3,600 acre estate overlooking the Hudson River, symbolized this 
passion for order. Surrounded by tall fences and guarded gates, Pocan ico was a 
wcr.d apan, isolated from the chaos ol nature Formal gardens, acres of flower 
beds and carefully mani.uicd lawns, and sluubs iu.d liunsplanied trees positioned 
a: strategic points along paved mads a.l spoke ol the steely wil ol the Calvinist ex- 
bookkeepe* who had founded Standard Oil. On top of tlie tallest In I stuoc. die 
huge sjcnp chateau Junior had built ter his father m aionemen: for the wooden 
mansion that tad accidentally burned down during one of his summer stays 
there. Beneath Grandfather's mansion, cradled in the valley below. Junior built his 
own home, its modest size appropriate to his station in the family’s patriarchy. 

Here, under the tang shadow of their grandparents' frill-less religion, 
Nelson and his brothers and sister were raised Each morning, precisely at 7 45 
a.m.. Junta: would lead tlicm in prayer and Bible reidtngs around the breaxfast 
table, each evening before dinner, they would pray again. Between Junior’s 
exhortations or the importance of keeping accurate account of their alkiwant.es 
and the occasional reward for killing flies ai a penny apiece, me children were 
dnllcd in Bible verses wntten on cardboard file caids. Sunday evenings, alter die 
obligatory' state dinner with Grandfather on the hill, were often given over to 
singing hymns. Nelson the most effusive of the children, suffered terribly. “We 
sang hymns tonight,* he once wrote his mother, Abby Rockefe.ler, after one such 
night w.icn she could not attend, “but luckily Pa had to gc to church so wc 
slopped at a quarter of eight.’* 
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Junior was not simply a churchgoer, he was a church leader For years, he 
ran a Bible class for aspinng young men at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in 
New York City He was a heavy contributor to the Nonhem Baptist Convention 
and us missions He also gave millions to the Young Mens Christian Association 
It was Jt a YMCA meeting at Brown University, in fact, that Junior delivered a 
famous address comparing the elimination of small-business competitors to the 
pruning that made the American Beauty rose possible 

Yet. because of his liberal education at Brown University. Junior also 
developed a keen appreciation of the modem sciences He had. with his father, 
become more sympathetic to the “higher criticism' of the Bible that rejected 
the literal, ahistoncai interpretation of the Scriptures favored by Fundamental¬ 
ist preachers. By the time Nelson had reached his teens, the Baptist ministers 
and ministers sons who had guided most of the Rockefeller family's business 
investments and philanthropic affairs had been replaced by younger men. such 
as lawyer Raymond Fosdick and his brother Rev Harry Emerson Fosdick, the 
liberal theologian 

This did not sit well with the Baptist elders, especially when Ray Fosdick 
advised Junior to give $1,000 to the liberal and often controversial American 
Indian Defense Association Rockefeller support for any Indian civil rights move¬ 
ment could do great damage to the missionaries' hold over the reservations 
Missionaries, through their schools, already controlled the education of Indian 
children, now they sought to break the hack of Indian culture by prohibiting tra 
ditiorul Indian religions 

Six months before Nelson and his brothers arrived with Junior at Taos 
Pueblo, a pitched battle had broken out between liberals and conservatives over 
the mind of the only son of the founder of Standard Oil The stakes were high 
control over a fortune approaching $1 billion Junior needed a bevy’ of advisers 
to guide him through the mounting tangle of financial and social responsibilities 
that accompanied the family's transition from provincialism to world power The 
summer of 1924 found Junior tom between safety in the traditions of his Baptist 
past and the exigencies of stewarding his family* wealth through a tumultuous, 
technology-driven decade 

Feeling the looming presence of benior over hts shoulder. Junior was tern- 
tied of controversy Decisions did not come easily to the Rockefeller heir. In the 
previous decade he had committed a senes of blunders. On the advice of the 
Baptist minister who ran the family office, he had fought a union dnvc and tng- 
grred a massacre of miners and their families at CF&I On the advice of John 
Mott, evangelical leader of YMCA, he had tried to bunch a Christian missionary 
crusade to save the world from communism, only to see it collapse in debt and 
scandal Now he was worried that he had gone loo far in the opposite direction 
and gotten hts name invoked with an extreme liberal—John Collier, the founder 
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of the American Indian Defense Association. Junior’s Baptist friends were warn¬ 
ing him that Collier's unbridled defense of the Pueblo Indians was threatemng to 
explode in scandal 

Conservative Baptist missionaries had recently joined the U.S. Department 
of the Intenor in publicly accusing Collier's beloved Pueblo of performing acts of 
“pornography" and “obscenity" in their ceremonial dances Worse, the Indians’ 
while allies were being accused of “communism." The country was still reeling 
from the government's massive nationwide raids during the post-World War 1 
red scares, and those who participated in the smears carried a wide brush 
Rumors had begun circulating about Collier, and Junior’s anxiety about his own 
respectability was mounting. Junior could prevent his sons from knowing, but 
how long could he hide the truth from someone like his father? He decided to 
deny future funding to Collier and his Indian Defense Association. At this stage 
in his life, when Senior was finally turning over his private fortune to Junior, fear 
of controversy was a guiding light. 

So were old family habits. John D.’s family had traveled a long way within 
Baptist traditions. They relied on the advice of church elders when it came to 
Indian missions and the promotion of the “uplifting" Protestant work ethic. Ever 
watchful of the evils that paganism and drink did to the work ethic Junior s tem¬ 
perance-obsessed mother, Laura Spelman Rockefeller, had been the catalyst for 
many of the Rockefeller contributions to Baptist missions in the West. 

The location of the Indian missions, however, indicated that she w r as not 
the sole inspiration The missions were in areas where her husband had been 
quietly planning investments. 

The Secular Rockefellers 

In the nineteenth century, when w-hite America galloped mercilessly 
through what Helen Hunt Jackson called us “Century of Dishonor” with Native 
Amencans, the Rockefeller family’s investments were at the forefront of the com¬ 
mercial conquest of the West. While his brothers William and Frank speculated 
in the commercial beef ranches that were replacing the Indians buffalo-hunting 
lands, John D. Rockefeller focused on iron, coal, and lead mines and the rail¬ 
roads that serviced them, along with the new oil fields being found in Kansas 
and Oklahoma.' 

During those years, the elder Rockefellers had used missionaries to gather 
intelligence about insurgences in the West or to discourage them. As far back as 
1883, after word reached Cleveland, Ohio, of a rebellion on the Creek reserva¬ 
tion in Oklahoma Territory coinciding with Geronimo's headline-making w T ar 
against encroaching silver miners in Arizona, Rockefeller took a sudden interest 
in one of his wife's missionary friends He wrote Rev. Almon A. Bacone, who ran 
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PROTESTANT MISSIONS TO INDIANS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



The conquest of the American West and Standard Oil's expansion into the West, carving 
up territories among its subsidiaries, was accompanied by Rockefeller support lor northern 
Baptist Christian missions 
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an Indian school not far from the rebellion in Oklahoma, asking for information. 
Bacone replied with details on the rebellion's exact location and the impact it had 
on the region. Bacone's years of fruitless entreaties to the oil tycoon were over; 
the next thing he knew. Rockefeller's check for $5,000 had arrived on his desk. 4 
Rockefellers contributions mostly were channeled through the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, inspiring Bacone to name his schools first major building 
after Rockefeller. Rockefeller philanthropies would continue donations to Bacone 
College, but by 1890, as the site of insurgency moved north to Chicago’s facto¬ 
ries, Rockefeller shifted his attention to Dwight L. Moody, a forerunner of Billy 
Graham The fiery Chicago evangelist exhorted workers “to higher thoughts than 
labor agitation."’ Delighted with this otherworldlincss. Rockefeller funded 
Moody until the orator died in 1899. In the same period. Rockefeller money 
went to Baptist missionaries working among the restless miners, loggers, and 
Chippewa Indians in the Lake Superior region, where Rockefellers newly 
acquired Mesabi iron mines were located." Bacone’s school, meanwhile, pros¬ 
pered under the BlA’s aegis beside the Kansas-Texas Railroad, in which Rocke¬ 
feller had a sizable investment. Bacone had tried to ingratiate himself with Senior 
by giving him hot tips on Indian land speculation. Cherokee land, he advised 
Rockefeller, was selling for $6,000. and “government warrants will rise" once the 
“Cherokees sell their strip." 7 Rockefeller declined Trading in real estate did not 
interest him. Oil did. 

By 1924, when Nelson and his brothers arrived in the Southwest, a forest 
of Grandfather’s derricks covered Indian reservation lands in Oklahoma. 
Standard Oil's drills were also boring into the Navajo reservation in New Mexico 
that Junior and the boys visited before coming to Taos Just the previous October, 
BIA Commissioner Charles Burke had auctioned off twenty-two Navajo oil tracts. 
One oil structure, called Rattlesnake Dome, near Shiprock. New Mexico, was 
sold for $1,000 to friends of the BIA’s new commissioner for the Navajo, only to 
be resold for $4 million to Continental Oil, a spinoff of the old Standard Oil 
Trust, in which the Rockefellers had a substantial holding. In 1926, when 
Continental Oil completed a pipeline from Shiprock south to the railroad junc¬ 
tion at Gallup for shipments of oil to Standard Oil’s refineries in New Jersey, 
Junior would drive along its route with Abby and the younger children, having 
incorporated Shiprock into his tour of the Navajo Reservation. To keep his vaca¬ 
tion as productive as possible, he would also include Banlett Ranch north of Taos 
Pueblo, a coal-rich miniempire that had been proposed as an investment. 11 

As the Rockefeller caravan sped away from Taos. Nelson only vaguely com¬ 
prehended his elders’ capacity to turn a profit on the Indians’ desperation. He did 
witness his father purchasing old Navajo blankets, a rug. and silver objets d art as 
well as Yaqui blanket-rugs and 100-year-old Chimay6 blankets at BIA-sponsored 
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shops tn Santa Fe and Grand Canyon National Park, but he had no notion of the 
BlA-sponsored oppression that was behind these shops. Instead, "pnmittve art’ 
caught his fancy And just as Nelson at an impressionable age had watched his 
lather finger the Indian arttlacts with more than casual intent, so his own future 
son. Michael, would also embrace the trade In Michael’s case, however, his 
hunger lor primitive an would consume not just his interest, but his life 

Tut Reckoning 

From Taos and more Indian dances in the clilf dwellings of Mesa Verde 
canyon. Junior took the boys north into the rugged foothills of southern 
Colorado for their first tour of an underground mine. Donning coveralls and 
miners caps with headlamps, they plunged wide eyed into the bowels of CF6il's 
Walsenburg mine As their coal cars raced beneath timbers holding up tons of 
rock, the boys were fascinated by the eerie lights and the tough miners with min 
eral-blackened faces 

But the dark caverns held poignant memories for their lather It was just 
twenty-five miles south of here, at the CF6rl mines in Ludlow only ten years ear¬ 
lier. that forty striking miners were killed and countless wounded by company 
gunmen and state militiamen shooting machine guns When the miners families 
picked through the smoldering ruins of their camp the next morning, they found 
more horror: Eleven children and two women, trying to hide from the bullets, 
had taken refuge in their tent's dugout, the bullets had set fire to the tent above, 
suffocating them. 

Ludlow had threatened to bnng as much disgrace to the second generation 
of Rockefellers as Standard Oil's competitive ruthlessness had brought to the 
first Junior saw the killings and the public heanngs that followed as “one of the 
most important things that ever happened to the Rockefeller family.’* forcing 
their first fledgling steps toward corporate liberalism 

Junior was trying to build a new image of the Rockefellers in the public 
eye. He was seen visaing the CF&I hospital with the boys and meeting members 
of the company union that he had set up for the miners Later he and the boys 
would climb aboard a pnvatc Pullman and speed to Montana for the boys final 
treat camping and horseback nding in Glacier National Park and meeting more 
Indians. Junior's struggle between corporate liberalism and Baptist conservatism 
had already been tested by the Pueblos. In that case, he resolved the conflict by 
withdrawing support from a cause tainted by the reputed radicalism of the 
Indian Defense Association For the rest of the century, the Rockefellers would 
shun extremes of cither side With the Blackfeet in Montana, Junior would avoid 
controversy by simply exposing his sons to Indian ways without committing 
himself one way or the other Even this was an act ahead of its time, however 
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Except for Indian agents and missionaries, few white men would be seen min¬ 
gling their families with “redskins.” 

Junior arranged day-long visits to the Blackfoot reservation The Indians, led 
by a former tribal judge. Wolf Plume, “received us in their war paint and beaded 
clothes with great ceremony," Junior noted in his diary, “and were most friendly.”" 
The Indians gave each of the Rockefellers a Blackfoot name. Junior was named 
“Little Dog"; John, “Buffalo Teeth"; and Laurance, “Rider-of-a-Sorrel Horse." 
Nelson’s name had a prophetic charm: Sikiopio-Kitope, "Rider-of-a-White Horse.” 

This was Nelson’s last childhood experience with Indians, and one that 
would influence his political life in more ways than he ever guessed. 

Ike Priming Sting 

Back in New York, Nelson returned to school and the joys of owning his 
first car. a hiccuping old Ford roadster. His relations with his father did not 
improve any more than did his grades. Increasing his studies to two hours a day 
and cutting off the radio and phonograph during the week did not help fend off 
Juniors steady barrage of criticisms. Authoritarianism, not liberalism, ruled the 
Rockefeller household. 

Nelsons problems with school stemmed mostly from dyslexia, a develop¬ 
mental anomaly in the cerebral cortex of the brain that transposes the order of 
numbers, letters, and words when reading. Junior only aggravated this condition 
by trying to force the boy’s left-handedness into the right-handed standards of 
society. Juniors remedy was pain. Each night. Nelson was forced to sit at the fam¬ 
ily dinner table with an elastic band around his wrist. Attached to the band was a 
string that led to the head of the table. When the boy instinctively raised his left 
hand to eat. Junior jerked the string, snapping the elastic band against Nelson’s 
wrist with a sharp sting. 

“My father didn’t believe in people being left-handed, ” Nelson confided 
years later to interviewer David Frost 11 

From the time Nelson could count, he learned that Junior dispensed emo¬ 
tional rewards as meagerly as Junior’s own father had allowed waste. When 
Junior did show fatherly affections, they were as strictly rationed as the twenty- 
five-cent allowances he distributed to the children each week, minus five-cent 
fines levied on Nelson for his perennially poor bookkeeping. 

Lincoln School, an experiment of Columbia University’s Teachers College, 
was Abby’s one opportunity to provide an escape for her son. It proved to be a 
godsend. It allowed each student to progress at an individual pace. True to 
founder John Dewey’s theories about the importance of education in preparing a 
citiienry for democracy, Lincoln rejected Latin and the classics favored by educa¬ 
tors of the previous century and emphasized instead the sciences, history, and 
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modem topics It also prepared the mostly upper-class heirs for their future social 
responsibilities by exposing them to ethnic and class diversity through a demo¬ 
cratic sprinkling of immigrant children from New York City^s vast working class 
Abby's troubled teenager flourished in his newfound freedom. The family's 
life soon revolved around shuttling the youngest boys. Liurance. David, and 
Winthrop. between Lincoln and Junior's Fifty-fourth Street town house. Abby's 
top-hat-shaped electnc-powered ‘box car eventually replaced by the watchful 
limousine that dutifully followed the roller-skating children to and from school 
Junior once again had to concede that in the raising of his sons—as in his reli¬ 
gious. philanthropic, and labor policies—his Baptist authoritarianism had to give 
way to a science-based liberalism if order and respect were to be maintained But 
his bond with Nelson was never to be intimate 

Conversely. Nelson’s admiration for Grandfather was unbounded Junior and 
Senior were studies m contrast Whereas Junior was cautious to the extreme, Senior 
in his younger days had been legendary in Cleveland for his readiness to crack a 
whip over his horses for a buggy race with any neighbor who dared challenge him 
Nelson grew up sheltered from his grandfather's antics in the early oil wars 
Never once, in all the Sundays that he and his brothers and sister were bundled 
up and driven to their grandfather's mansion for dinner, had Nelson ever heard 
the old man speak of Standard Oil And Senior certainly did not cut a figure that 
suggested great power The world's titan of oil was by then cadaverously thin and 
bony, and he had lost all his hair to alopecia Where eyebrows once fixed a pene¬ 
trating gaze over a handsome face sporting a thick brown mustache, now only 
scars remained like etching on dned parchment 

Nelson, in the requisite Eton collar, coat, and pin-stnped pants, was awed 
He noted the great respect his father showed the old man and considered himself 
special for having been born on Grandfather’s birthday Every sabbath, when 
Senior was in residence ai Pocantico, the patriarch would preside at the head of 
the long table in his ornate dining hall, spinning tales Senior would often spring 
up from his chair to act out scenes, joking in his dry midwestem humor Despite 
his advanced years, his disdain for reading, and his penchant for idle gossip, 
there was an unsettling sharpness in his mockery of the idiosyncrasies of his 
associates Beneath his white wig. which was often askew, startlingly clear blue 
eyes peered out from sunken sockets, betraying the intelligence that still worked 
feverishly behind them, formulating plans and mapping strategies as seriously as 
it did forty years before 

And now, as Junior tried to protect his father's traditional influence in the 
northern Baptist church and its missionary programs, the w'hole Fundamentalist 
movement among missionaries fell under the old man’s steady gaze 
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THE FUNDAMENTALIST CONTROVERSY 


The Fundamentalist Challenge 

At eighty-five, Senior was still playing eighteen holes of golf and capable of 
dancing a jig after sinking a twenty-foot putt He had retired long ago from any 
official role in the Standard Oil Trust, but not from keeping a watchful eye on the 
thirty-nine companies it spawned or on his other holdings. He retained his seat 
on the New York Slock Exchange, dabbling with a $20 to $30 million kitty he had 
taken out of his $1 billion fortune. 

He still made headlines as easily as he made money. Ivy Lee, the father of 
corporate public relations, had been generously paid to convert Rockefeller’s 
image from the black-caped mustached villain with a top hat who lied young 
women tenants to rails in front of approaching trains. The tycoon was now pho¬ 
tographed as a smiling gentle old soul who handed out dimes to curious 
bystanders and tens of millions to educators, healers, and scientists. 

But even the wizardry of Ivy Lee could not control the deeper forces that 
pulsed beneath the glittering skin of the prosperous 1920s, powers of an earlier 
rural age that resented the Industrial Revolution that finally had conquered 
America. Since the first decade after the Civil War, John D. Rockefeller had sym¬ 
bolized this revolution. His ruthlessness in the new oil business that fueled this 
revolution had earned him the fear of small businessmen across the nation. The 
rebates he forced on railroads, accounting for at least some of the higher freight 
charges the railroads imposed as compensation on everything from grain to furni¬ 
ture, had stirred the ire of populist farmers for over half a century. From these 
farmers had come the greatest political challenge to the new eastern wealth 
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Rockefeller represented, a giant rural movement led by Ncbraskas Senator 
William Jennings Bryan, the hero o( the breadbasket stales and their marrying 
priesthood, the Fundamentalist preachers of the literal Bible 

Hardly a season passed during his adolescence when Nelson did not read 
newspaper accounts of Fundamentalists attacking hts family In the midst of 
Nelsoni junior year at Lincoln, in December 1924. Dr John Roach Stratton, a 
leader of the Baptist Bible Union, and pastor of Manhattan's Calvary Baptist 
Church, delivered a scathing assault on Nelsonli father 

'Conditions today are appalling.* he said of the hedonistic ruanng twenties, 
and are enough to awaken even a self-complacent and somnolent Modernist like 
John D Rockefeller, Jr The Rockefeller money is the greatest curse that rests upon 
the Baptist denomination Through the infidel University of Chicago and the 
unbelieving Union Theological Seminary* of this city, it is doing more to blight us 
and blast us than all other forces combined 

Behind these ravings was an economic and political conflict unknown to 
Nelson, but not to Senior or Junior 

Across the nation, rural Fundamentalist ministers reacted angrily to what 
they perceived to be the vice and venality of the cities and the cities impact on 
their farming congregations Steeped in a literal Bible unencumbered by science or 
histoncal insight and unaware of its scnptural contradictions, the inhabitants of 
Americas dosed frontiers found their most cherished institutions being destroyed 
by what the Rockefellers called progress In the ensuing struggle between tradi 
nonalism and modernism for control of America's soul—and future—one man. 
perhaps more than any other, stood in the middle before he. too. succumbed to 
the Rockefellers' quest for new frontiers Hts name was Frederick Gates 

The son of a Baptist missionary sent to the ‘destitute of the West.' Cates had 
nsen to the secretaryship of the American Baptist Lducation Society In 1887. 
Gates and other Baptist leaders had convinced the elder Rockefeller to finance the 
founding of the Wests first great Bupttst university, the University of Chicago. The 
university was given the mission of influencing the religious development of the 
new states being carved out of lands of the defeated Indians 

But Gates was not exclusively Baptist Taking over Rockefellers secondhand 
"retail charity' and transforming it into a pnme-mover 'wholesale philanthropy,* 
he urged the Rockefellers to break through the walls of Baptist sectarianism and 
donate to the missions of other denominations in the ‘one great preconceived 
plan ' These contributions included $100,000 in International Harvester bonds to 
the Congregationaltst Foreign Missions Board in 190$ That it was rejected as 
'tainted money.* coming as it did on the heels of Ida Tarbeils expose. The History 
of the ytunJard Oil Company, did not deter the minister Gates, sensing Junior's 
crushing sense of guilt and lack of worth under the shadow of his father, con¬ 
vinced him to pay his moral debt by responding to the ‘white mans burden’ of 
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expanding Christian civilization. By secularizing the Christian mission through 
corporate philanthropy and empowering it with the wonders of modem medical 
science. God’s work could be done for the benefit of humanity, the Rockefeller 
name, and Juniors immortal soul. 

Like the Brown-educated heir, Gales had studied the "higher criticism" of 
modernist Protestant theologians who found a literal interpretation of the Bible 
incompatible with history or science. He saw science as God's light shining in a 
world of dark passions. “In these sacred rooms,' Gates wTote after inspecting the 
Rockefeller philanthropy, the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, “He is 
whispering His secrets. To these men He is opening up the mysterious depths of 
His Being,"'’ and. apparently, to Fundamentalist schools. His wrath. Scores of med¬ 
ical schools run by Protestant denominations succumbed under the competition 
for students posed by such science-based, Rockefeller-favored institutions as the 
University of Chicago. Johns Hopkins, Yale, and St. Louis’s Washington University. 

Next on Gates's streamlining list was the General Education Board itself, 
formed "to promote a comprehensive system of higher education in the United 
States." Gates believed that only a fourth of the country’s colleges and universities 
were qualified to be incorporated into the GEB’s system, which would emphasize 
the social and physical sciences, rather than religious interpretations of phenom¬ 
ena Once again, the Fundamentalists howled. 

Finally, Gates antagonized Fundamentalist southern businessmen by invad¬ 
ing the area with Rockefeller investments. The South was being rediscovered as a 
new frontier of cheap labor and raw materials for northern capital investments 
along J. P Morgan’s reorganized Southern Railway The GEB was, in fact, inspired 
by Juniors trip on the “Millionaires Special," a train lour through the cotton mill 
towns of the southern Piedmont. The founding of the GEB coincided with Gates’s 
steering Rockefeller money into the South. At least $4 million worth of stock in 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company gave the Rockefellers a stake in one of 
the nations largest fertilizer firms, with phosphate holdings and fertilizer plants 
throughout the South. Other agribusiness investments included the Southern 
Cotton Oil Company, makers of Wesson oil, the American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, and the American Linseed Company, which used linseed oil as a primer 
in paints and varnishes, and refined Hawaiian coconut meat and peanut oil to cre¬ 
ate “Nucoa Butter" margarine And $30 million was invested in the International 
Harvester Corporation, the new- holding company that J. P Morgan had organized 
for the Rockefellers’ McCormick in-laws 5 

By 1911, the new- Rockefeller interest in cash agriculture had blossomed into 
another secular mission for the GEB: a program of model farms across the South, 
designed to demonstrate the value of farm machinery, fertilizer, and scientific 
methods of crop rotation to fight the boll weevil’s ravages of cotton crops. 

This crusade for productivity was complemented by the Rockefeller Sanitary 
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Commission's extraordinarily successful drive to eradicate the mysterious cause 
of the Souths notorious 'germ of laziness," hookworm Armed with science 
and the Standard Oil fortune, the Rockefeller campaigns swept away all oppo¬ 
sition. 


Tut Arms or the Octopus 

But the ground they broke in southern agnculturc also held the hot coals of 
rural resentments After World War I. the cultural battle rolled over into the field 
of economics and politics, where farmers had forty years of biller expencnce with 
Standard Oils manipulation of rail freight charges. Fertilizer companies and (arm 
machine giants, such as Imemational Harvester, had increased the productivity of 
acreage so much that the agncuhural markets were flooded, and pnees were low¬ 
ered Although much more than the Rockefellers were responsible, they were eas 
ily identifiable targets for populist organizers of small larmers who could not 
afford to purchase the expensive machinery, fertilizer, or more land 

Ai ihe same time, the governments postwar red scare resulted in bizarre 
allegations against the family It was during these years that the Rockefellers 
were transformed in the minds of many rural Fundamentalists from the ogres of 
monopoly capitalism into secret financiers of an international communist con¬ 
spiracy. The germ of this remarkable metamorphosis by in the Fundamentalists' 
confusing the centrally planned publicly owned economy, promoted by socialists 
(and later by communists), with the centrally planned privately owned economy, 
promoted by many corporate leaders Given the limited access to information 
about Ihe critical differences in the programs (both of which, after all. came 
from the hated big cities of moneyed elites) and the farmers’ own bitter experi¬ 
ences with the all-powcrlul corporate trusts, it is understandable that the frus¬ 
trations and fears of rural people were so easily channeled by demagogues pos¬ 
ing as populists and that this confusion was actively encouraged by even sincere 
populists. 

Rev. William Riley, speaking at Moody Memorial Church in Chicago, 
charged the Rockefeller family with "standardizing" religion, just as it had the oil 
industry Within the space of only a few years. Fundamentalist distrust of the 
Rockefellers evolved into a near-pathological conviction that the Rockefellers were 
not religious at all. but promoters of a vast communist conspiracy to seize control 
of their churches and impose atheism on their schools Riley claimed that the cul¬ 
prit was William R Harper, president of the University of Chicago, and his theo¬ 
ries of 'progressive education.’ 

"If it were Amencan education only, the situation would not be so bad. but 
our foreign denominational schools are feeling the pull of these same coils and are 
rapidly being converted into the flesh and blood of Modernism through the 
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Rockefeller's General Education Board established farm demonstrations throughout the 
South between 1904 and 1914, extolling virtues of machinery, fertilizers, crop rotation, and 
other techniques. Rockefeller investments in International Harvester and fertilizer compa¬ 
nies also occurred during this period. 

Source: Abraham Rexner, The General Education Board, 1902-14 



Rockefeller secular missions soon expanded beyond their social laboratory in the 
American South to overseas lands where Standard Oil was active. 

Source Alan Nevins. Study in Power John D Rockefeller, Industrialist and Philanthropist, vol. 2 (New 
York: Charles Scnbner's Sons. 1953), p 393 

















Harper-Rockefeller movement * America, claimed Riley, was being threatened by 
an 'Octopus of unbelief" 

Despite all Junior's philanthropic efforts to clear the family name, the uinted 
legends surrounding his father* nsr to power would continue to haunt his own 
children Worse. Senior would soon find out Junior had heard that 
Fundamentalists had scored an unprecedented victory at the recent Northern 
Baptist Convention in Do Moines An anonymous gift of SI.750,000 was 
accepted by the Baptists in return for a pledged adherence to the Fundamentalist 
creed by recipient by missionaries and ordained ministers Few were fooled by 
the donor's insistence on anonymity Milton Stewart, brother of Lyman Stewart, 
the founder of Union Oil of California, had recently financed a tour of Protestant 
missions tn China by Fundamentalist leaders and had imposed identical condi¬ 
tions for receiving Stewart* donations 

If anything could waken the ire of Senior, it was the Stewarts Not only did 
they (und the Rockefellers' most vehement Fundamentalist enttes. but they were 
the biggest thorn tn the side of his favonte offspring from die oil trust. Standard 
Oil of California Since 1<XM. when Lyman Stewart's son. W L Stewart, beat out 
standard Od for the crude oil of independent producers in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Union Oil had prosed to he a powerful compeiitor Ihe Stewarts held a personal 
grudge against the Rockefellers as well, having been among the independent pro¬ 
ducers of Titusville. Pennsylvania, that succumbed to the Standard Oil Trust 

Junior had hesitated to tell Senior about the Fundamentalists' successes at 
the Northern Baptist Convention He had never felt adequate to the task of run¬ 
ning his father's empire—and for good reason Senior had not taken the time to 
prepare Junior for empire "Father never said a word to me about what I was to do 
in the office before I began work there.’ he once confessed" A traditional father. 
Senior had left the task of child reanng to Junior* mother. Laura Spelman Rocke¬ 
feller But there was a pnee for being the only son of the hated John D Rockefel¬ 
ler isolation Tutored on the Rockefeller estate outside Cleveland, where Standard 
Oil* first refinery was located. Junior was fawned upon like a 'Crown Pnnee.’ as 
his older sister. Edith, put tt 

He was chagrined by reversals so soon on (he heels of large donations to the 
Baptists by his father and the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund Only six 
months before. Senior had given $500,000 each to the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, the American Baptist Home Mission Society, and the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board of the Northern Baptist Convention He had also made 
an unconditional gift of $100,000 to the Relief and Annuity hoard of the Southern 
Baptist Convention tn Dallas Junior had been one of those who encouraged his 
father to make the gifts unconditional Now he felt humiliated by Stewarts 
’Fundamentalist-only* gift to the Nonhem Baptists 
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an Indian school noi far from the rebellion in Oklahoma, asking for information. 
Bacone replied with details on the rebellion’s exact location and the impact it had 
on the region. Bacone's years of fruitless entreaties to the oil tycoon were over; 
the next thing he knew, Rockefeller's check for $5,000 had arrived on his desk.' 
Rockefeller’s contnbutions mostly were channeled through the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, inspiring Bacone to name his schools first major building 
after Rockefeller. Rockefeller philanthropies would continue donations to Bacone 
College, but by 1890, as the site of insurgency moved north to Chicago’s facto¬ 
ries, Rockefeller shifted his attention to Dwight L. Moody, a forerunner of Billy 
Graham The fiery Chicago evangelist exhorted workers “to higher thoughts than 
labor agitation.Delighted with this otherworldliness. Rockefeller funded 
Moody until the orator died in 1899. In the same period. Rockefeller money 
went to Baptist missionanes working among the restless miners, loggers, and 
Chippewa Indians in the Lake Superior region, where Rockefeller’s newly 
acquired Mesabi iron mines were located * Bacone’s school, meanwhile, pros¬ 
pered under the B1A s aegis beside the Kansas-Texas Railroad, in which Rocke¬ 
feller had a sizable investment. Bacone had tried to ingratiate himself with Senior 
by giving him hot tips on Indian land speculation. Cherokee land, he advised 
Rockefeller, was selling for $6,000, and “government warrants will rise” once the 
“CheTokees sell iheiT strip." 7 Rockefeller declined. Trading in Teal estate did not 
interest him. Oil did. 

By 1924, when Nelson and his brothers arrived in the Southwest, a forest 
of Grandfather’s derricks covered Indian reservation lands in Oklahoma. 
Standard Oil’s drills were also boring into the Navajo reservation in New Mexico 
that Junior and the boys visited before coming to Taos. Just the previous October, 
B1A Commissioner Charles Burke had auctioned off twenty-two Navajo oil tracts. 
One oil structure, called Rattlesnake Dome, near Shiprock, New Mexico, w r as 
sold for $1,000 to fnends of the BlA’s new commissioner for the Navajo, only to 
be resold for $4 million to Continental Oil, a spinoff of the old Standard Oil 
Trust, in which the Rockefellers had a substantial holding. In 1926, when 
Continental Oil completed a pipeline from Shiprock south to the railroad junc¬ 
tion at Gallup for shipments of oil to Standard Oil’s refineries in New Jersey, 
Junior would drive along us route with Abby and the younger children, having 
incorporated Shiprock into his tour of the Navajo Reservation. To keep his vaca¬ 
tion as productive as possible, he would also include Bartlett Ranch north of Taos 
Pueblo, a coal-rich miniempire that had been proposed as an investment “ 

As the Rockefeller caravan sped away from Taos, Nelson only vaguely com¬ 
prehended his elders’ capacity to turn a profit on the Indians' desperation He did 
witness his father purchasing old Navajo blankets, a rug, and silver objets d an as 
well as Yaqui blanket-rugs and 100-year-old ChimayP blankets at BlA-sponsored 
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The Prince of Modernism 

On the religious front, it was left to Rev Harry Emerson Fosdick. brother of 
Junior's closest adviser, to fire the first shot in the Rockefeller counterattack that 
soon was called “the Fundamentalist Controversy* 

Although an ordained Baptist minister, Fosdick had accepted the pulpit of a 
liberal Presbyterian church in Manhattan Fosdick had already earned criticism as 
the "Pnnce of Modernism" for the liberal views on evolution he espoused in a 
speech before the Northern Baptist Convention in 1919 and for making no secret 
of his disdain for the eihnocentnsm and intolerance he witnessed dunng a tnp to 
China secretly funded by Rockefeller Junior These experiences influenced one of 
his first sermons at the First Presbyterian Church in Manhattan, entitled "Shall the 
Fundamentalists Win?" Fosdick actually appealed to Christian unity, but under a 
modernist banner, he argued persuasively for an educated science-based (aith and 
liberal tolerance of other cultures in the world 

Fosdick* sermon might have gone unnoticed except for the intervention of 
Junior and Ivy Lee. the master propagandist Lee prepared, and Junior paid for. a 
mass mailing of the sermon 

The Fundamentalists took the bait and quickly overplayed their hand, 
launching a campaign that revealed the full vehemence of their intolerance Led 
by former Secretary of State and Klan-sympathizer William Jennings Bryan, they 
even tried to seize control of the 1924 Northern Presbyterian General Assembly, 
but were cleverly foiled by a young Wall Street lawyer named John Foster Dulles 
Dulles, a future secretary of state, used hts formidable legal skills to shift the 
issue of debate from modernism to Fosdick* connection with the Baptist church 
Fosdick accepted his role as sacrificial lamb for a modern science-based 
Protestantism and resigned from the New York presbytery’. The Fundamentalists 
won the battle, but lost the war of public opinion The Rockefellers had again 
emerged tnumphant That was in 1925, the year that William Jennings Bryan 
suddenly died nght after convicting John Scopes in the “Monkey trial * With 
Bryan* death, the Fundamentalist movement was decapitated and was not to 
reemerge as a serious political force until half a century later, when Nelson 
Rockefeller would be denied the vice presidential nomination after 
Fundamentalist intervention 

The family* problems with die Baptist church were not over yet The indecisive 
Junior got into trouble again, this time over the conditions of Indian reservations 

Cutting the Last Cord 

In the spring of 1926. Junior was preparing for his third tnp west m six 
years, when he received a letter from Wolf Plume, the Blackfoot leader, and Black 
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Bull, another elder. "We are extremely under hard circumstances as we go without 
eating for three or four days at times ... We hope you will be able to sec your 
way clear to aid us (his spnng 

Junior was on the fence The Indians’ circumstances again forced him to 
contend with old Rockefeller traditions. He did not want to answer the letter. But 
his silence could be taken as insensitive by a number of people, foremost among 
them his sons. 

The Indians struck this lender chord themselves in their letter. How would 
you feel, they asked, if “you were in our state of circumstances"? Then they moved 
in on Juniors soft spot: “Wolf Plume wants to know how your little son 
(Laurancel is getting along whom Wolf Plume christened 

Typed on the stationery of the Indian Protective Association of Montana, the 
letter indicated that influential whites, as well as Indians, were waiting to sec how 
Rockefeller responded, if at all 

Since his children were involved. Junior also had to consider the feelings of 
their mother Abby was a conspirator of sorts with the children against Junior’s 
Baptist authoritarianism and bnstied at anything hinting of racial discrimination. 
“Put yourself in the place of an honest, poor man who happens to belong to one 
of the so-called despised' races," she wrote Nelson, Laurance. and John during 
these years. 

Think of having no fncndly hand held out to you, no kindly look, no pleasant, 
encouraging word spoken to you. What I would like you always to do is whai I 
try humbly to do myself, that is. never to say or to do anything which would 
wound the feelings or the self-respect of any human being, and to give special 
consideration to all who are in any way repressed I hat is what your father does 
naturally from the fineness of his nature and the kindness of his heart I long to 
have our family stand firmly for what is best and highest in life. It isn't always 
easy, but it is worth while '• 

Junior thought it might be wise to make inquines He passed Wolf Plume's 
letter on to the B1A. Feanng more requests for aid, Junior suggested that some¬ 
thing should be done to "stnke more at the root of the matter."' 1 The response was 
defensive, rooted as always in the Calvinist notion of self-sufficiency "Where the 
Indians have invested in sheep on the reimbursable plan, they arc getting along 
very nicely.... If these Indians will gel down to business and help themselves just 
a little, they can get along alnghi" 14 

Another response to his inquiries was less quieting. One of his guides in 
1924 confirmed that Wolf Plumed hand “is in a worse way now than for some 
time past [and] may be going hungry pari of the time." But the problem was in 
the Indians themselves and their culture “The hand you saw are all fullbloods. all 
related or mostly so and that^ the reason Wolf Plume and Big Spnng may be hard 
up now, because they have shared with the others Your old time fullblood will 
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always share with hts people * The selfish individualism that accompanied prop¬ 
erty ownership had not taken root wuh the older Indians 

He advised the Rockefellers not to send money to these 'simple minded 
children" He pledged *to admonish* them ‘not to write you in this way again * It 
was 'the Government* place and duty to look after these people and not you *” 
Junior agreed. 

I here is no record that Junior ever answered Wolf Plume's letter 
While Nelson was in France that summer, his alter ego. Laurancc. was to 
mum West with his parents and younger brothers Junior came up with a solu¬ 
tion He simply decided not to include the Black foot reservation m their itinerary 
But the Indians could not he so easily ami rolled Their revolt was m full 
swing and making headlines Taos Pueblo leaders, backed by John Collier's Indian 
Defense Association, had been (ailed for resisting the missionaries and the BIA. and 
the Indian rebellion was spreading to the Grcal Plains tubes and beyond, to tribes 
in California The threat that the Rockefeller name would again be linked to violent 
repression emerged Once more. Juniors options seemed split between following 
Baptist leaders or heeding the advice of liberal aides like Ray Fosdick. the man who 
had encouraged Junior's S1.000 donation to John CoUtrr two years before 

It had been a short honeymoon for the Rivkefellers and the thin, stoop- 
shouldered Collier In 1924, shortly after the BIA started leasing Navajo reserva¬ 
tion lands to oil companies. Collier's request to Rockefeller for an additional 
510,000 to investigate Indian conditions was related Instead. Junior launched 
his own probe—of Collier He dispatched an aide to Washington to confer with 
Interior Secretary Herbert Work and BIA Commissioner Charles H Burke Their 
attack on Collier bordered on slander. Burke calling Collier *an agitator' and 
denouncing the Indian Defense Association* efforts as "destructive '* 

Prohably the loudest cmicism came from Charles L White, executive secre¬ 
tary of the American Baptist Home Mission Society Although White personally 
did not have much influence with the Rockefellers ai the lime, because of his flir¬ 
tation with Fundamentalist donors. Junior wanted to keep his own power over 
the direction of the Baptist missions from being funher eroded by Fundamentalist 
attacks He listened as White severely impugned Colliers character and even sug¬ 
gested that Collier had misappropriated funds 

Those voices from ihe political and religious establishment were enough for 
Junior. He turned down Collier's request and cut off funher funding to hts organi 
ration Instead, he shifted his suppon to the Baptist missionary-onented Indian 
Rights Association, which White had just recommended to Fosdick 

It was one of Juniors greatest blunders The Indian Rights Association had 
taken up the earlier unsubstantiated claim of a Fundamentalist missionary. Rev 
William ‘Pussyfoot* Johnson, that Christian Indian comens were betng forced to 
panicipatc in 'obscene' dances that allegedly caused the pregnancy of young girts 
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The missionaries demanded that all “pagan" dances end. They were also pressing for 
federal marshals to be sent in to seize children from Pueblo parents who had 
always temporarily removed their boys from B1A schools to initiate them through 
reltgious ntes of passage This custom was vital to the survival of Pueblo culture, 
and the missionanes knew U. The campaign by the Indian Rights Association, its 
president stated proudly, was designed to "make the pagan reactionary clement in 
Santo Domingo |a center of Pueblo resistance! feel that the United States laws are to 
be obeyed, and that Christian progressive Indians will be prmccted in their nghts 
Meanwhile, John Collier was not silently silting by As far as he was con¬ 
cerned. both the Indian Rights Association and the BIA were bandits. The Indian 
Rights Association was attempting to "split the Pueblos asunder" to “paralyze" the 
Indians from benefiting from his organization's legal services. And u was doing so 
at the very moment that the “final settlement of the land controversies" was occur¬ 
ring.'" Over the past forty years, Indians had lost some 40 million acres of 
parceled tribal lands in sales to whites and. through BlA-cocrced leases, had lost 
the use of most of the land they still owned • 

In 1926. these leases—and particularly the new oil leases—were the focus of 
escalating attacks by John Collier and his chief ally in Congress. Rep James A. Frear 
Frear called for a joint congressional investigation of the BLA's support for the Indian 
Oil Bill that attracted speculators like ‘a cloud of buzzards obscuring the sun." Then 
the two men conducted their owti survey of twenty western reservations, traveling 
over 4,400 miles by car They found that the conditions were worse than they had 
feared For example, the Sioux were starving, and 25 percent of the Crow Indians 
were in danger of being blinded by trachoma The BIA. Collier insisted, was destroy¬ 
ing the Indians because u still had a "hangover" from the ‘original military policy 
which regarded the Indian as an outlaw and danger to society.” 2 ' 

By this time, Junior had returned from the West and concurred with Fosdick 
that support for the conservative Indian Rights Association had been an error. The 
missionanes' attacks on Indian traditions were counterproductive; w'orse, one of 
the Indian Rights Associations most stndent officials. Clara D True, who previ¬ 
ously had been sued by the federal government for misappropriating BIA funds, 
had been indiscreet about the Rockefellers’ funding ;i 

If Baptist missionaries could no longer be relied upon to prevent violence or 
scandal from looming over the Rockefeller horizon, then Junior had little choice 
but to turn to other, more scientifically objective sources 

Fortunately, Rockefeller money had already ensured that those sources were 
on hand, lntenor Secretary Work, sensing that he was losing the initiative to John 
Collier and hoping to forestall a congressional investigation of the BIA and its 
Navajo oil leases, invited the Brookings Institution for Government Research to 
conduct a survey of Indian conditions, a survey independent of the BIA. but 
beholden to the Rockefellers to the tune of $125,000. 
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This time Junior had made a safe bet The Brookings Institution* board of 
trustees Included Raymond Fosdick and Jerome Greene, two members of 
Rockefeller* inner legal circle, along with such familiar names as Carnegie Institute 
president John C Memam (who had advised Junior on hts Western itinerary). 

Under Lewis Menam’s direction, the report of the survey. The Problem of 
Indian AJministnuun. was widely hailed when it was published in 1928 But as 
Collier had feared, the Mertam Report spared the top RIA officials from criticism 
for the conditions it described Instead, it chose to follow the BlA's and missionar¬ 
ies' line that Congress was to blame for the Indians misery. Congress, for its pan, 
conducted its own investigation, holding hearings that led to the resignation of 
BIA Commissioner Charles H Burke For a bnef while, it appeared to Collier that 
the reign of big money and missionaries over Indian affairs might be over 

He was wrong In 1928 the American people, beguiled by the prosperity of 
the twenties and the promise of a “chicken in every pot and a car in every garage’ 
had elected conservative Herbert Hoover president To lead the BIA. Hoover 
appointed Charles J Rhoads, a wealthy banker and treasurer of the Indian Rights 
Association, who did address grievances, but not with protective legislation or 
Indian empowerment But the Indian Rights Association had received its last 
funds from Junior From then on. the Rockefellers would increasingly turn away 
from the Baptists They preferred more secular missions at home and abroad as 
they took command of the agp of oil 
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RETHINKING MISSIONS 


In Search of a Mission 

In these early years. Nelson Rockefeller did not understand the global impli¬ 
cations of the 'Indian Problem" confronting his fathers generation As a sixteen- 
year-old cm his first trip west in 1924. he had been little more than a rapt ohservrr 
of Indian life By the summer of 1929, when he and his brother Laurance joined 
missionary doctor Sir Wilfred Grenfell on one of his famous expeditions to the 
Eskimos, hts childlike wonder had faded into cynicism “The natives just sit 
around and go fishing when the spirit mom them . Why. if any of them were 
half way ambitious he could make some money But I suppose there is no use get¬ 
ting excited about it Perhaps they get more out of life that way than we do rush¬ 
ing around *' 

Nelson's letter to his parents revealed the same conflict between conser¬ 
vatism and liberalism that tormented his father His disdain for the rural name's 
lack of ambition reflected America's Calvinist thinking since the landing of the 
Pilgnms One’s success in life is measured by the amount of money one has made 
and the property one has acquired But no sooner had Nelson* own words of 
contempt spilled onto paper than he checked himself, as if nudged by some silent 
moral mentor to keep an open mind Two motivations—profit and humanitar¬ 
ian—would war within Nelson as he followed his father into the rough-and-tum¬ 
ble of world power 

For a time, an uneasy truce had reigned between Nelson and his lather At 
Dartmouth. Nelson even managed to charm Junior when he wrote his economics 
thesis on Standard Oil Junior was delighted by the shameless apology, drawn 
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heavily from an unpublished biography of Senior that Junior had commissioned 
But it soon became obvious that the world of business did not hold the same 
lure for Nelson that it did for other Rockefellers “I only hope that I shall grow up 
and live a life that will be worthy of the family name." he wTote from France one 
summer after inspecting the restoration work at Versailles and Rheims that his 
father had financed. “I'm sure (brotherl Johnny will because he already thinks and 
acts exactly like you. Pa ... But as for myself—well. I’m a lot dtfferrni and 1 don’t 
think the same way 

When senior year and graduation approached, he was even more explicit 
"Frankly, l don't relish the idea of going into some business Just to work my 
way up in a business that another man has built, stepping from the shoes of one 
to those of another, making a few minor changes here and there and then, finally, 
perhaps at the age of sixty, getting to the top where I would have real control for a 
few years No. that isn’t my idea of living a real life " 

Such zest for life had been the attribute most often associated with his 
mother Abby Rockefeller was the opposite of her husband, imbued with a fearless 
sense of adventure She rclused to allow her compassion for the less fortunate to 
be hardened by the Rockefeller ohsession with the "correct" Puritan stewarding of 
wealth Her greatest gift to Nelson was a quiet but endunng resistance to the 
sterner Rockefeller tradition 

Nevertheless, lor Nelson power beckoned It was ordained not only by the 
august Rockefeller name, but by the heady political legend of his namesake, his 
maternal grandfather. Nelson Aldrich For thirty years Nelson Aldnch had been 
one of the most powerful figures in the U S Senate, renowned for his friendships 
with bankers and heads of sugar companies and a political career that had staned 
with humble resources and ended with a S50 million fortune 

By his senior year. Nelson had caught the bug He made two feverish runs 
for the presidency of his class Both were failures As in the broader political arena 
to come, young Nelson Rockefeller had to settle for the vice presidency 

The Peaceful Conquest or the World 

In December 1429. Junior received an urgent letter horn one of his most 
trusted envoy's John Mott had just returned from a tour of Protestant missions in 
Asia, and he was quite agitated Mott was a millenanan who hoped to hasten the 
Second Coming by evangelizing the world “in this generation * Bui he was not a 
Fundamentalist, he helieved that science was the probing of God's mind, and the sm- 
dent proselytizing he had witnessed among Fundamentalist missionaries in China 
deeply worned him Unless more tolerance and social concern were shown by 
Amencan missionaries throughout the Third World, the missionaries would find 
themselves facing the same kind of angry nationalistic reaction he had just witnessed 
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After popular revolutions had broken out in both Mexico and China in 
1910, Junior sent Molt to set up a China Medical Board to blend medical science 
and religion into a powerful new institution, the Peking Union Medical College 
“If we wait until China becomes stable,’ Mott told the members of Juniors China 
Medical Board at the board's first meeting, “we lose the greatest opportunity that 
we shall ever have " Mott understood that the Rockefeller fortune could shape the 
political future of the worlds most populous nation “That nation will have only 
one first generation in its modem era." he wrote after the proclamation of the 
Chinese Republic in 1911. “The first wave of students to receive the modem train¬ 
ing .. will set the standards and the pace." 4 

To realize his vision, Mott became a shrewd fund-raiser among nch men like 
the Rockefellers. He incorporated the sales pitch of a Wall Street broker. ‘To ask 
money of a man for the purposes of the world-wide Kingdom of God is not to ask 
him a favor," he once wrote. “It is to give him a superb opportunity of investing 
his personality in eternal shares ’’ Money was “so much stored-up personality," he 
argued, accumulated days of human labor that survived its owners and therefore 
could be used after death to extend the owners life on earth 

This concept of the transubstantiation of money into an immortal soul bore 
a striking resemblance to the family’s rationale for a perpetual Rockefeller 
Foundation: indeed. Standard Oil was Motts organizational model He incorpo¬ 
rated the culture and methods of corporations into the missionary movement 
Over the years, millions of Rockefeller dollars poured into Mott’s pursuit of a 
streamlined, efficient evangelism 

Two significant factors lured Mott into locking himself firmly within the 
Rockefeller orbit. One was the global vision of Senior's closest investment adviser. 
Baptist minister Fredenck Gates. The other was China and us huge potential har¬ 
vest of souls, which had obsessed the mind of Amcncan Protestantism since its 
first missionaries boarded the dipper ships of the China trade sailing out of New 
England’s harbors 

Gates had been captivated by the thought of the family fortune moving into 
foreign markets With Standard Oil taking the lead, he argued that the advance of 
the American corporation represented the Will of God Standard Oil’s kerosene 
had literally lit the lamps of China since the 1890s. inspiring the company to 
commit its owti form of blasphemy by lifting its products slogan from the New 
Testament: “the Light of the World." 

To Gates, the growing cultural interdependence of the global market and 
the accompanying spread of “English-speaking" Protestant missions bore evi¬ 
dence of “one great, preconceived plan ’ A ‘study of the map of the world" dis¬ 
closed to the cleric that the different missions were really a single “invading 
army, whose 'masterfulness of strategy and tactics . .. Jwas) controlled and 
directed by one master mind," God.' 
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If Senior was pul off by this unreconstructed Calvinist doctnne of predesti¬ 
nation. Clairs s emphasis on the relationship between missionary efforts and com¬ 
mercial conquest had a more practical saving grace 

Quite apart from the question of persons cammed, the mere tummcrcul results 
of missionary efforts to our own land ts worth I had almost said, a thousand fold 
every year of what is spent on missions 

Missionaries and missionary schools are introducing the application of mod¬ 
em saencr steam and electric power, modem agncukunl machinery and mod¬ 
em manufacture mto foreign Lands The resuh wiO hr eventually lo multiply the 
productive power of foreign countries many tunes This will ennch them as buy 
ers of American products and ennch us as importers of theu products We are 
only in the my dawn of lomtnrtte. and we owe that dawn, with all its promise 
to the channels opened up by Christian missionaries The effect of the mis¬ 
sionary enterprise of the English speaking peoples will be to bring them the 
peaceful conquest of the world * 

Mott shared cut ess vision, but not its complacency. Since Christian tradition¬ 
alists. hacked by Lyman Stewan of Union Oil. had published Die FutuLmtnuds of 
thru faith before World War I. Mott had noticed a stiffened intransigence among 
Christian missionaries abroad These missionaries drew strength from the move¬ 
ment of rural ministers at home, who now officially called themselves 
Fundamentalists and attacked Darwin's science o( evolution and the modernist 
Protestant currents lhai had converged with Rockelellcr lundtng into the Federal 
Council of Churches 

Fundamentalists were building dams of intransigence before the ever- 
swelling tide of anticoionultsm John Mott witnessed the upsurge of nationalism m 
China and predicted the impending explosion American missionaries were sure to 
suffer the most, simply because of their number Sixty-five Amencan mission soci¬ 
eties were functioning in China, almost twice the number of Bntish societies 

The West had badly underestimated the strength and intensity ol Chinese 
patriotism, and now the Chinese were insisting on a national educational system 
stnpped of Western control American missionaries, who bet wren 1925 and 1928 
numberrd 4.000 lo 5.000 out of the 9.800 Americans in China and owned prop 
eny worth at least $4} million, were being forced to reevaluate their position 
The nationalist revolution of 1910 ushered in Chinese boards that merely set ihe 
stage for the immediate nationalization and eventual secularization of the mis¬ 
sions. Some Christian Fundamentalists, seeing evangelization as the sine qua non 
ol a Christian education, refused to bend, increasing the Chinese resentment ’ 
And not without cause Two-thirds of the 4.375 Christian missionaries in 1928 
were concentrated in 176 prosperous commercial centers, where only 25 million 
people, just 6 percent of the Chinese population. lived ’ 

Modernist missionaries had recognized the ensis They’ called for a coopera- 
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live approach in the rural areas, advocating health surveys, agricultural work, and 
bilingual education 

But the modernists' efforts were crippled by the lack of funds and support 
from their colleagues. Most missionaries in the Par Past w-ere traditionalists and 
recent converts to the Fundamentalist cause; they preferred to concentrate on sav¬ 
ing souls by evangelism alone, assuming the imminence of the Second Coming. 
Meanwhile, Chinese communists who had survived Chiang Kai-shek's massacres 
at Shanghai and Canton and had followed Mao Tse-tung into the countryside 
were winning thousands of recruits by assisting peasants who were struggling 
against wealthy landlords 

Mott was shocked and concluded that time was running out for American 
missionaries all over Asia. He wanted Junior to convene a meeting at the 
Rockefeller town house to discuss the urgent need for another great mission: 
modernizing the world's Christian missions to the Third World 

Secularizing Foreign Missions 

When John Mott made this proposition to Junior. Riverside Churc h was near¬ 
ing completion The concept of this church, honoring not only Chnstian leaders 
but founders of the great Eastern religions and scientists (including the despised 
Darwin), symbolized the Rockefeller family’s broadening, global perspective The 
international power of the Rockefeller fortune was just asserting itself in the 1920s, 
joining the general thrust of American corporate wealth in expanding overseas. 

World War I had reversed Amencan business's dependence on Europe for cap¬ 
ital From 1920 to 1929. the United Slates direct investments abroad rose $40 mil¬ 
lion. to over $600 million; trade and investment overseas grew over 700 percent. 

The Standard Oil companies, of course, led the way for the Rockefellers. 
Besides the New Jersey company, by 1926 Standard Oil of California held 
575,000 acres in Venezuela and 200,000 acres in Mexico. Standard Oil of New 
York had penetrated markets from the Balkans, through the Middle East, down to 
South Africa, and east through India and Indochina to the Philippines and the 
Dutch East Indies 

Standard Oil of New Jersey was growing into the oil colossus of the Western 
Hemisphere. Its area of new exploration was Latin America 

In Bolivia's and Alnplano around Lake Titicaca, the highest lake in the 
world, Standard Oil of New Jersey was busy refining and marketing 

Peru had been entered back in 1913 And in Colombia, where tempers still 
flared over the ripping away of the Panamanian isthmus in 1903 by an American- 
financed “revolution," backed by nine U.S. gunboats, Standard concentrated on 
getting the Harding administration to pay a $25 million indemnity in 1921 to 
soothe Colombias pain Then the company obtained a government concession to 
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the 2,000-square-mile De Marcs oil field along the Magdalena and Carare nvers. 
where oil seepages had been observed by local Indians since the days before the 
Spanish Conquest Within a year after Nelsons tnp out to the West, the De Mares 
field had become Standard Oil's largest forngn source of oil 

Through all these successes, the Rockefellers and their tax-free philan¬ 
thropies profited enormously The oil companies were now giant machines of 
human labor, pumping millions of dolbrs in dividends and capital gains into 
interlocked coffers The Rockefeller Foundation owned stock in thirteen oil com¬ 
panies and nine pipelines in the United Slates, as well as thirty-five railroads and 
thirty-five other corporations that were involved in everything from steel and gas 
to banks and real estate. Many of these companies were doing substantial business 
in Latin Amenca or the Far East by the mid-1920s 

As the cxI companies expanded abroad, the family* concern for foreign mis¬ 
sions. both secular and religious, intensified In latin Amenca. missionanes in the 
Rockefeller philanthropic orbit were well aware of the heightened interest by corpo¬ 
rations in the southern hemisphere John Mott’s Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
Amenca was perhaps the most fonhnght. reporting in its 1919 Annual Report 

Capiuhuv rrunuf*turns, steamship directors, food ciononusis. political lead¬ 
ers of nations that need an outlet for surplus goods and populations, all are 
planning intensive activities in these fallow, underdeveloped southern lands of 
promise 

With modem agricultural mvrniions and the development of sanitation the 
tropics are no longer uninhabitable for the white man and may be looked upon as 
jn open field loi his future activities 

The Rockefeller Foundation, headed by the astute Raymond Fosdick since 
1921, was at the vanguard of turning Latin Amenca into this "open held " 

Guatemala was at ihe center of Rockefeller attention Standard Oil had 
begun exploratory drilling in this mostly Indian country, whose border with 
Mexico was the focus of concern over the spread of diseases both political (revolu¬ 
tion) and viral (yellow fever). Enlisting the assistance of the commander of 
Guatemalan troops along the border. Rockefeller's International Health Board 
(IHB) succeeded in getting revolutionary Mexico quarantined on health grounds 
A cordon sanifuno allowed martial law to be imposed on the restless towns and 
sugar and coffee plantations along the route of United Fruit Companys 
International Railways. 

From its reported success in the coffee /imciv and plantations in now-'eradi¬ 
cated" Guatemala. IHB launched campaigns against the other great mosquito-ear¬ 
ned disease, malana. throughout Central Amenca The foundation’s antlmalana 
campaign would eventually spread to some forty-five warm-climate countries and 
terntones around the world 

The eradication of hookworm had also become a worldwide campaign, 
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again, first in Guatemala, where $165,000 was all it took to examine more than 
227,000 people and treat 132,000. It remained one of Seniors great medical bar¬ 
gains for spreading goodwill And it gave him a foothold in the region 

The political content of the foundation’s work in Latin America was never 
slated publicly, hut in private correspondence it was blatantly expressed. The 
IHB’s Dr. E I. Vaughn considered the people of Guatemala "the cream of Central 
America." where ‘the unfortunate mixture of negro blood so common in Spanish 
countries is almost nil.’ The white population were "direct descendants of the 
original Spanish colony ... A large percentage of the better classes arc blonde and 
of decidedly Basque facial characteristics." The racist myth of Nordic superiority, 
championed by the early eugenics movement and Frederick Gates, lingered 
among Anglo-Saxons in the Rockefeller employ and shaped their political hopes 
for Latin Amenca Guatemala's military’ dictatorship had recently been over¬ 
thrown, and the white propertied minority was enthusiastic about the future ‘The 
general feeling among the whiles is that a nightmare has passed and now is the 
psychological time to make Guatemala the leading country in Central Amenca" 
And what of the vast Indian majonty? ‘The Indian is beginning to realize 
that he is something belter, and intended for something belter, than a beast of 
burden." continued Vaughn, "and he has only been able to express his primitive 
soul by clamoring for education for his children and becoming a mild Bolshevik I 
am confident that the seed cast by the International Health Board has fallen on 
fertile ground, and I can make only one recommendation, and that is Pattern e." 1 

Patience, however, was a luxury few- Indians could afford. The aggressive 
expansion of plantations growing cash crops for export disrupted the Indians' tra¬ 
ditional land tenure and the subsistence agnculture of village life, increasing mal¬ 
nutrition and susceptibility to disease Company-owned shantytowns seldom had 
adequate sewer and sanitation systems, intensifying the hookworm infestation. 
The spread of communicable diseases and mosquito-beanng fruit trains and ships 
along the new commercial trade routes and railroad towns of coastal Latin 
Amenca only aggravated the chronic health problems in densely populated areas 
The Rockefeller Foundation's projects in sanitation, health, and medicine 
attacked these symptoms, but not their social causes. I hey were designed to case 
the human suffering that accompanied the dramatic socioeconomic changes 
brought about by Amcncan corporate investment and the expansion of the com¬ 
mercial market system into the interior. The goal of healthy workers combined 
moral imperatives with the businessmans concern for productivity. 

To modernist liberals, Rockefeller's measures in Latin Amenca seemed infi¬ 
nitely preferable to the “Big Slick" of Theodore Roosevelt. A post-World War I 
movement to change the methods and style of L' S intervention from gunboat 
diplomacy to dollar diplomacy was led by Raymond l osdick and other Wilsonian 
liberals who had supported the League of Nations and were now associated with 
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Rockefeller-sponsored cooperation between formerly competing Protestant missions in Mexico 
(fop) established a successful standard tor penetrating 'heathen' lands and was soon applied to 
Guatemala (above) 

Source (top) Inlerchurch Work) Movement World Survey, foreign Volume (New York Into* church Press. 1920) 

(above) Gonnel Maaon Emery Protestantism n Guatemala 







the Rockefellers' Council on Foreign Relations. Through their efforts, Latin 
America became a son of laboratory to test strategies for future foreign policy 
toward the Third World in general. 

Junior was open to Motl^ concerns about sectarian missions and Amencan 
inflexibility to nationalist sentiments in underdeveloped countries. Nine years had 
passed since their last crusade, when Mott had warned hundreds of businessmen, 
politicians, and ministers that they must move beyond old sectarian principles 
and denominational nvalnes if they were to defeat the specter of revolution. 

‘Some of us were in Russia shortly after the outbreak of the Revolution.” 
Molt told the group, "where we saw the beginning of that fell influence that has 
swept over the world and that we now speak of as Bolshevism We recognized its 
menace, but little did we realize that so soon it would spread like some great dis¬ 
ease from nation to nationIn the Russian Revolution, Mott saw an international¬ 
ist force that went beyond being just another case of nationalist upnsing in an 
underdeveloped, oppressed land. 

“The object of Lenin, as I sec it. has been not to divide the peoples vertically 
into compartments (national states], but to cut a great horizontal cleavage across 
the ennre human race, arraying class against class with growing bitterness."' 

To match the international alliance of lower-class revolutionists, Mott had 
urged corporate leaders to close ranks in their own international Christian 
entente. “Against that evil," agreed former Secretary of State Robert Lansing, “the 
churches should battle as they battle against every evil that flows from the devil." 1- ’ 

Now’, nine years later, Amencals Protestant lay leaders who had not listened to 
Mou’s onginal warning seemed more receptive The stock market had crashed just 
two months before, in October. Antagonism between the classes would grow again in 
the United States, just as nationalist resentments were already reappearing abroad 
Christs message of love was needed for all Mott was right It was time to act. 

The Manifesto 

But not in public. Junior did not wish to rekindle Fundamentalist fires He 
convened a gathenng of well-heeled northern Baptists at his Manhattan town house 
on January 17, 1930, to allow Molt to make his pilch. They decided to include 
other mainstream northern Protestant denominations in a formal intcrchurch com¬ 
mission to oversee the Laymens Foreign Missions Inquiry. And Junior, of course, 
agreed to pick up the entire tab. which by the end of the year came to $320,000.' 

The Laymen's Foreign Missions Inquiry sent out us survey team to Asia in 
September 1930. It returned nine months later and issued its report. Rethinking 
Missions, in 1932. 

“Rumors were abroad that things were not well on the foreign field," a 
spokesman explained at the reports formal presentation “There were ominous 
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stones of trouble in China, and in India and in Japan Students were uprising, 
communism was rampant; missionaries themselves were disturbed, and the 
Boards did not seem to know how to direct their own efforts and activities ’ * 

Rethinking Missions recommended reforms that few Fundamentalists could 
accept: an end to segregation from Asian cultures and appreciation of elements in 
Asian faiths that were kindred to Christ^ message, more quiet lessons of examples 
and programs in education, medicine, and agriculture and less evangelical prose¬ 
lytizing. more cooperation and efficiency to reduce the wasteful overlap of pro¬ 
grams. and. most important, a gradual transfer of power to indigenous churches 
The report was a bombshell, running through ten printings in six months 
Junior read sections of the manuscript before it was released. "I have done so with 
a lump in my throat," he wrote the commission^ members, and with a fervent 
song of praise in my heart 

Those who were deep in the ranks of Fundamentalism openly criticized the 
report Dr. Nelson Bell, a medical missionary in north Jiangsu province in China, 
rejected the reports argument that "the use of medical or other professional ser¬ 
vice as a direct means of making converts in wards and dispensaries from 
which patients cannot escape is subtly coercive and improper" To Bell, it was the 
preaching of the Cross, the (»ospel of redemption front sin through faith in the 
shed blood of the Savior, which is the power of God "* 

Bells heavy emphasis on the Word." the literal Bible, to convey the message 
of Christ was symptomatic of the entire Fundamentalist movement With Bell, it 
would have a powerful voice through his editorship of Oim/uimty Today and 
through his son-in-law, Billy Graham 

In the coffee hills of western Guatemala, however, another young 
Fundamentalist missionary could understand Motts call for indigenous control 
over institutions founded by foreign missionaries. And he had learned the value of 
the Rockefellers philanthropies for his own mission In the years ahead, he would 
ally himself with Bell, his funder J. Howard Few of Sun Oil Company (Sunoco), 
and Billy Graham to build Americas largest and most politically controversial mis¬ 
sionary organization, the Summer Institute of Linguistics One day he would be 
called by evangelicals “the greatest Apostle since Saint Paul" He would also be 
Fundamentalisms greatest paradox, inadvertently serving the interests of Nelson 
Rockefeller as "the Apostle of the Lost Tribes" 

His name was William Cameron Townsend 
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THE APOSTOLIC VISION 


The Rockefeller Pillars 

In May 1930, when Fundamentalist missionaries from around the world 
gathered at Moody Memorial Church in Chicago to attend its Annual Missionary 
Rally, many of them were angry about the growing power of Rockefeller-funded 
modernism. The unholy trinity of Rockefeller, money, and modernism was sym¬ 
bolized by Riverside Church’s gothic spires climbing ever higher over upper 
Manhattan as the church neared completion But few were prepared for the dis¬ 
sent that erupted from within their own ranks. One of them, in fact, their most 
successful young colleague, was about to stun them with an act of rebellion 
unheard of in Moody’s fifty-three-year history. 

Anguished over his future in Guatemala under the thumbs of Fundament¬ 
alist elders, William Cameron Townsend announced to a hushed audience that he 
intended to leave one of their most important missions in Latin America. At age 
thirty-six, he had spent thirteen years promoting Gods Work in Guatemala, and 
now it was lime to move on. He wanted to evangelize the lost tribes of the 
Amazon, he explained, and he wanted to do it with airplanes. 

His listeners were aghast. Oil geologists had been killed by Amazonian 
Indians, protested a twenty-five-year veteran of South America. “It is impossible to 
reach them.”' The missionary urged Townsend to stay with the Cakchiquel 
Indians. “Now that you've finished the New Testament, your work is just begin¬ 
ning You know their language and their ways They believe in you. Go back and 
train more preachers. , ’ , 

Townsend already had, but not to preach as vassals under an Amencan 
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supervisor. He had been won over 10 the modemisi concept of the indigenous 
church. He had heard all the Fundamentalist warnings about potential heresies 
But he had also learned that the condescension with which mixed-blood ladino 
preachers regarded the Indian was undeserving of respect His first Indian com¬ 
panion, Francisco Diaz, had convinced him of the value of the Indian preacher 
soon after he arrived in Guatemala. “He's eager, industrious, and skillful in mis¬ 
sionary work What the Lord could do with a hundred like him! They could evan¬ 
gelize their own people in their own language."' It was at Diaz's urging that 
Townsend had decided to leave his job as a Bible salesman for the Los Angeles 
Bible House and set up his first “School of the Prophets" in Diaz’s hometown, San 
Antonio de Aguas Cahentes, just west of Antigua, Guatemala’s old colonial capital. 
Since then, a decade of hard work had built up a strong church with an active 
indigenous clergy’, who did not need an Amencan overlord. 

Townsend, however, was momentarily subdued by the force of his elders’ 
convictions. In Moody Church’s audilonum, while a prayer meeting was under 
way, “I felt a chill come over my soul The old fervor and burden for the unreached 
tribes was gone." Like Dwight Moody, who once went into a crisis dunng a failing 
lund dnve, Townsend shuddered and cried for the return of "the warmth of soul 
that has accompanied the vision of pioneering." If purpose would return, he would 
go where the Lord sent him “even though the task seems impossible." At last he felt 
the zeal return “I knew that God had called," he recalled later 4 

Throughout his life. William Cameron Townsend had accepted God’s Word 
in the Bible without question. He owed his beliefs to his father. The elder 
Townsend had wrestled with poor harvests, debts, and nagging dreams of the 
Promised Land for years as an itinerant farmer All had driven him farther and far¬ 
ther west, from Kansas to Colorado and finally to southern California. There, 
under the shadow of the great citrus plantations that dominated the Santa Ana 
River Valley, he scratched out a living growing vegetables until, deaf and aging, he 
met hard times again. Only this lime there was no new frontier; the Pacific had 
pul a stop to that. So he fell back on the three things he knew best: his Bible, his 
family, and a stubborn belief that honesty, temperance, and a praine-bom pop¬ 
ulist justice would somehow, someday, prevail. These were the values that Will 
Townsend dnllcd into his oldest namesake son, called Cam to distinguish him 
from his father And Cam buried them deep in his heart and carried them to 
Guatemala and unparalleled Fundamentalist success among the Indians of the 
Mayan highlands. 

But in spite of Cam's lifelong reverence for the Word, his work had come 
under growing scrutiny by his mission elders over the past five years. Locked in 
battle with modernists abroad as well as at home. Cam's Fundamentalist superiors 
were doubtful of his doctrinal purity 

And they had reason to be Since sailing to Guatemala in 1917, Cam had 
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shown hints of dangerous modernist traits, such as donning Indian clothes and 
showing an appreciation of Indian culture. Even his inspiration for becoming a 
missionary had been John Molt. Molt had delivered a passionate speech before 
Cam and other students at Occidental College on “evangelizing the world in this 
generation." Cam. “impressed by how little I had done to witness my faith,” took 
up the call, asked for a draft deferment, and moved to Guatemala to sell Bibles 
When he arrived, he found his superiors at the Central American Mission (ironical¬ 
ly referred to as CAM) to be unwavering in their adherence to Fundamentalist 
tradition. 

The Central American Mission was a conservative body. Although it reluc¬ 
tantly agreed to collaborate with John Mott's Committee on Cooperation in Latin 
America dunng World War l and joined other missions in dividing up Central 
America like pieces of cake, the mission had never forgotten its roots in the 
Moody Church, the cathedral of Fundamentalism. 

Cam did not question the tenets of CA M’s founder, Cyrus Scofield, a for¬ 
mer Indian hunter turned preacher among Texas land boomers and merchants. 
Scofield and his Reference Bible prophesied that the Millennial Kingdom of peace 
and justice would come only after Christ's Second Coming, not before, as millen- 
nialists had traditionally taught. This meant that scriptural commands to give up 
the pursuit of wealth also applied only to that distant Kingdom, when the Lord 
would rule, and not before. Thus Scofield preserved for his donors as well as his 
missionaries the central thesis of the Puritan ethic: By living one's life according to 
the Book, one could avoid social reform and still win both riches and the keys to 
heaven. Social reform was deemed impossible tn a world ruled by Satan and 
“Man’s Fallen Nature," so why try? Wealth became not only God’s reward for a 
holy life in a sinful world, but a sign of His grace for answering in one’s chosen 
work some particular “calling" in His Great Plan 

Cam wondered why such a powerful message in the Bible should be useful 
only to those already assimilated into Euro-American culture, not full-blooded 
Indians living in the more remote, traditional villages. 

Spamsh-language Bibles were useless to most of the Indians, who spoke 
their own native tongues. To reach them with God’s Word, a missionary had to 
learn their languages and reduce them to some written form so that the Bible 
could be translated into words and cultural terms the Indians could understand. 

Thousands of highland Indians who worked seasonally in the plantations 
along Guatemala’s Pacific coast had been overlooked by missionaries in favor of 
their mixed-blood ladino overseers. Cam was raising a new church, an Indian 
church, on the four pillars of linguistics, education, health reform, and economics. 

In health care. Cam discovered a direct means of supplanting the authority of 
traditional Indian healers. When he first arrived in Guatemala, he traveled along 
the route of the sanitary cordon established by the Rockefeller Foundation’s doctors 
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and witnessed the foundation^ programs against hookworm and malana Soon he 
was campaigning for the government to drain the mosquito-infested swamps and 
dispensing quinine for malana and modem chemistry for hookworm 

“The Rockefeller Foundation has found that 80 percent of the Indians have 
the hookworm," 1 he reported in C A M ’s Central American Bulletin. Armed with 
chenopodium and quinine, his Christian campaign against traditional Indian heal¬ 
ers advanced steadily Elvira Malmstrom, a Moody Church missionary whom he 
mamed. assumed the pan of nurse. 

"This has been a week of great blessing." he wrote home. ‘Through sickness 
on all sides many homes continue to be opened to us" A nauve healer soon suc¬ 
cumbed to the competition Although ‘still doctonng many by her magic arts." he 
explained, “when she herself . gets sick she comes for Elvira We are now being 
called upon to doctor many cases other than malana '* 

Since the days of the conquistadores. disease had played an important role 
in the European conquest of the Americas By inadvertently' introducing European 
diseases, such as smallpox, a tiny minority of Spaniards overwhelmed millions of 
Indians and the sophisticated Aztec. Inca, and Maya civilizations that had no 
immunity to alien diseases Indian tribes in Mexico watched the new white God 
kill Aztecs, but leave Spaniards unharmed, suddenly the Aztec gods, like the Aztec 
king, no longer looked invincible The Indians allied with Spaniards by the thou¬ 
sands, to their later regret This scenario for cultural conquest was replayed in the 
American West—and in the Cakchiquel hills of Guatemala through missionaries 
like Townsend administering the white mans modem medicine, compliments of 
the Rockefeller Foundation 

Cam's linguistics, too, had a Rockefeller connection For his breakthrough in 
analyzing the Cakchiquel language. Cam was indebted to a visiting American archae¬ 
ologist who warned him that he was trying to force the Indians' onental-sounding 
language into the Latin mold The archaeologist recommended the less ethnocentric 
approach of Edward Sapir, the leading linguist ol the University of Chicago 

Sapir had established a new standard in linguistics by phonetically describing 
languages m terms of their "own genius." rather than in ways that Eunipean culture 
considered important Words spoken in any culture. Sapir maintained, evolved as 
having importance in a language because they allowed communication within a 
given perspective on the world, a perspective that might look at the universe quite 
differently from the way European culture did To understand the structure of a 
language, therefore, you had to step out of a European perspective and accept that 
another perspective had given certain words status as means of communication 
Important words that were keys to a language structure had status not simply 
because they existed, but because they’ could he shared by’ the people who used 
them In language, as in most tools of a culture, it was sharing, cooperation, that 
was the hallmark of human culture's success as an adapting mediation with the nat- 
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ural environment, not the crude competition of "the survival of the strongest" 
championed by the social Darwinists of the imperial Victonan age The strongest, 
as the dinosaurs' extinction proved, were not always nature's fittest 

Using Sapirs approach. Cam soon grasped that the lone, inflection, and 
grammatical structure of the Cakchiqucls language was as purposefully special¬ 
ized as the colors and pattern in the clothes worn in each of their villages The lan¬ 
guage was incredibly nch and sophisticated Unlike hngltsh, the possibilities of 
combinations to express different meanings and subtle nuances were much more 
complex. Ideas, such as time, location, the number of subjects, and types of 
actions, could be collapsed into a single verb The possible combinations of ideas 
were staggenng Cam estimated that one verb could be conjugated into 100,000 
forms, not even counting compounds 

Cam combined his new understanding of linguistics with his limited knowl¬ 
edge of Jerome's translation of the Gospel of St. Luke gained from his college 
course on New Testament Greek He worked hard to render as accurate a transla¬ 
tion of Mark as possible into Cakchiquel When he finished four chapters, Elvira 
typed them, following each page of Cakchiquel with its Spanish equivalent The 
Townsends had adopted bilingual education 

This was a decidedly political act, an announcement of Cam* commitment 
to the assimilation of the Indian into the culture and political life of the Spanish- 
speaking minonty who ruled Guatemala It won him the immediate support of 
many ladmos, including the mayor of Antigua 

But it was through economics that he probably won the most adult male 
converts. Cam founded a coffee cooperative This project was also the result of his 
ability to call upon American resources, in this case a St Louis coffee company 
owned by a mission-minded Baptist. Alexander E. Forbes Moved by Cam’s call in 
the Christian Herald for help in economically uplifting his Indian converts, Forbes 
had a ready solution His family fortune had been built on processing coffee into 
liquid concentrates and soluble powder for "instant" coffee. Forbes had been buy¬ 
ing coffee from Guatemala since at least 1890 He therefore suggested that if 
Townsend could persuade his converts to grow and pick their own coffee and 
combine their harvests into a cooperative, he would donate a sheller and a tur¬ 
bine. all he asked in return was the Indians' coffee He got it. 

The Mission's Burden 

It was precisely Cam* success by such unorthodox ways that had whipped 
both Catholic clergy and his fellow Fundamentalists into a jealous froth. His quot- 
ing the good deeds of the Rockefeller Foundauon to mission magazines, welcom¬ 
ing Indians into his home (originally a cornstalk house, like the Indians'); wearing 
their costumes, departure from mission policy by fund-raising among local mer- 
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chants; commitment to training a native clergy by setting up the Robinson Bible 
Institute (named after a close missionary companion); and. above all, intention to 
perpetuate the culture of the backward Indian by having his Cakchiquel transla¬ 
tion of the New Testament put in print had inspired angry protests to the mis¬ 
sion's home office 

But the fact was that Townsend was the Central American Mission's success 
story. Despite his youth. Cam had. in a remarkably short period, acquired, by risk 
and hard work, an unparalleled breadth of knowledge of Indian conditions 
throughout the interior of Central America. He had traveled through jungles, 
swamps, and mountains and had visited the Indians where they worked in mines 
and plantations and where they lived in the high alias. He had won their respect 
and even their assistance and counted 2.000 of them as converts. He was friendly 
with the U S. ambassador and with Guatemala’s president, who had helped the 
Protestant missions thrive by deporting Catholic pnests. The mission board not 
only voted in Cam's favor by a majority of six, but the following year named him 
administrative secretary of C.A.M.'s central district. 

Now. five years after his first confrontation with his Fundamentalist elders, the 
mavenck missionary was back, promoting his new idea of flying missionaries into 
the Amazon jungle. Here, he urged, were a thousand Bibleless tribes roaming a 
green hell. Cam owed this dark vision to L. L. Legters, a former Presbytenan mis¬ 
sionary to the Comanche and Sioux Indians who had surveyed Mexico and the 
Amazon as a director of Philadelphia’s Pioneer Mission Agency. Hoping to set up a 
neutral missionary agency for Indians that might transcend the Fundamentalist- 
modernist schism. Legters had won backing from John Mott's Committee of 
Cooperation in Latin Amenca. Impressed by Cams work in Guatemala, Legters sent 
Cam pictures he had taken of “fine, stalwart, naked Indians" bereft of God’s Word in 
the isolated Xingu River Valley of the Brazilian Amazon These, he told Cam. were 
only a few of the thousand tribes w-ho waited for brave young men like Townsend 9 

Cam was more than ready and willing. In fact, he was desperate Pioneering 
a new r exotic field for Bible translation with modern airplanes was far more excit¬ 
ing than administering C.A.M.’s missionary routines in Guatemala. 

Cam’s inspiration for planes was less spiritually inspired: the U S. invasion of 
Nicaragua For the first time in its relations with Latin America, the United States 
used warplanes in attempting to crush the resistance forces of General Augusto 
Sandtno In January 1927, while two American destroyers arrived off the shores of 
Nicaragua. American warplanes also landed in Guatemala City Cam was on hand 
to greet them. The planes were on a “goodwill” flight of navy pilots to demon¬ 
strate American aerial might in Latin America and, according to the secretary’ of 
war, to test amphibian airplanes for the War Department.* 

Cam introduced himself to the commander. Major Herbert Dargue. and told 
him about his mission work among the Indians He asked the major for cost esti- 
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mates for an aviation program in a jungle area Cam was already dreaming beyond 
Guatemala 

Dargue promised to put together some facts and figures Months later, 
Dargue's reply came, outlining a program that required much more than the mis¬ 
sionary had anticipated a jungle airstrip with a hangar, an outpost, three amphib¬ 
ian airplanes, pilots, mechanics, radio operators, repair facilities, posts, fuel, insur¬ 
ance. and medical personnel And that was before operations could safely begin; 
three years of operating expenses would cost another $ 134.000 

With that kind of expense. Cam’s proposal for the Amazon's tnbes was 
doomed before it echoed off Moody Church's stately walls. 

But the Townsends refused to give up. At the church's Missionary Union, 
they spoke of their dream and of the power of airplanes to reach it Cam asked 
them for permission to use the missions name to raise money for a plane in north¬ 
ern Guatemala His vision could not be dimmed, and he showed it. The jungles 
and nvers there are like Amazonia, aM he explained. 

Mutiny in the Mission Church 

Carrying the mission's reluctant endorsement. Cam returned to the 
Guatemalan highlands the Cakchiquels called home The village elders welcomed 
Cam "as a beloved brother. The old men poured out their gnevanccs to him as 
they couldn't to the Spanish-speaking missionariesThe Indians wanted to 
assume responsibility for their church “because the mission had everything." They 
"wanted their own organization Cam sympathized with the Indians’ aspira¬ 
tions. but he knew that the altitude of his colleagues at the Central Amencan 
Mission would not be so kind. He advised the Indians to surrender authority over 
the church to the C.A.M. mission. “You can do better working with them than 
against them Because the Indians trusted him. they acquiesced. 

Cam eagerly awaited the amval of his Cakchiquel New Testament He found 
the Bibles buned in the archives of Guatemala City's post office, all eighteen copies 
of the Amencan Bible Society's advanced shipment long overdue. He caressed the 
leather-bound books, marveling over their beauty, then humed to make sure that 
one man in particular heard the message first This man was not an Indian, but 
one of their oppressors: the new dictator. General Jorge Ubico 

Ubico had come a long way since getting his first political break in 1918, 
when lightning struck in the form of the Rockefeller f-oundatton anti-yellow fever 
campaign As military overseer of the campaign, he often subjected the Indians to 
extreme measures of disease eradication, including burning their homes “as the only 
way out Ubico was now the third Largest landowner in Guatemala and president 
to bool, having recently seized power by ovcnhmwing the latest dictatorship. 

Late in the afternoon of May 19. 1931, General Ubico received Cam 
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Townsend, the Caribbean secretary of the American Bible Society, and Trinidad 
Bac, a Cakchiquel who helped Cam with his tribe’s language and was now an 
evangelical preacher. Cam had the Indian formally present the book, then made a 
short speech himself and had Ubico pose with them for a picture for a front-page 
story in the next day's newspaper It was a scene Townsend would repeat many 
limes with dictators in years to come. 

Now that the translation was done, Cams vision expanded. “The tribes of 
South America wall have the Bible. And North America, Africa and Asia also."’' 

Cam was thinking of airplanes and of specially constructed steamboats that 
would haul missionanes up and down the great Amazon of South America. “There 
is surely some Chnsuan oil man who would give us a plane," Cams brother Paul 
pleaded in a Presbyterian newsletter, 1 ’ but there was only silence and Cams 
swelling frustrations. 

Then one day Cam noticed a stranger taking pictures in Panajachel, a resort 
town west of Guatemala City on Lake Atitlan, where he ran a small school for the 
Cakchiquel. The man introduced himself as Moists Saenz from Mexico. 

A Beacon from Mexico 

Cam recognized the name immediately. Moists Saenz had gamed quite a 
reputation for himself heading Mexico’s rural education program, the first concert¬ 
ed effort to bnng education to Mexico's Indians. Like many educators after the 
Mexican Revolution, Saenz was a Protestant, in fact, a Presbyterian like Townsend. 
Saenz had graduated from a private Protestant secondary school in Monterrey and 
from Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Coyoacan, a fashionable suburb of 
Mexico City He was also American trained, having done postgraduate work at 
Washington and Jefferson College in Pennsylvania before returning to his home¬ 
land. then in the throes of revolution. This liberal educator also believed in 
Protestant evangelism. 

Cam took Saenz on a tour of the Cakchiquel, visiting the school and the 
mission at San Antonio. Saenz was delighted when the children sang in both 
Cakchiquel and Spanish He was also impressed by Cam’s books and curriculum 
and the medical clinics Cam had established in other villages. The Maya people 
here were linguistically similar to some of the Indians in his own country. Saenz 
invited his fellow Presbyterian to come to Mexico. After he returned north, he 
sent a letter from his office repeating the invitation, as Cam had requested. That 
simple letter, written on official Mexican stationery, was to prove fateful for Cam 
and tribal peoples the world over. 

The road Cam had been searching for suddenly flashed before him If he 
was not immediately drawn to Mexico, he was at least aware that there were hori¬ 
zons beyond the elusive Amazon. 
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And beyond the Central American Mission The mission's executive commit¬ 
tee sent him a disappointing Chnstmas present in 1931. He was to remain in the 
Cakchiquel work until “adequate leadership' could replace him 

"What they mean is missionary bosses,” he told his wife, Elvira ‘They 
should let the Cakchiquels themselves take over. They have enough well-trained 
leaders, and more being turned out every year They have the New Testament 
Why do they need American overseers? 

"And they want me to do occasional exploration into unoccupied fields.' 
How can I do that, when 500 tnbes in Latin America await Gods word?” 

A few weeks later. Cam suffered another blow Word arrived from California 
that his mother was dead She had been fighting cancer for months, but he had 
been sure that Jesus would heal her His mother had always had faith in him Now 
he had to make the greatest decision ol his life—whether to leave Guatemala— 
without her advice 

Cam reflected on his future His Cakchiquel translation had given him 
enough confidence in hts skills to move on to other New Testaments and other 
tnbes. far from the dictates of his Fundamentalist elders. 

Elvira was delighted Ihe pace of Cam's work had dnven the small, round- 
faced woman almost mad She had begun to have explosions of anger, most of 
them directed at Cam Her protests escalated to violence; one day she even kicked 
her husband She had never adjusted to the Indians' culture, preferring the work 
among ladinos that she had expected to do when she first came to Guatemala 

Whatever hesitation Cam fell about leasing ended when disaster struck On 
January- 21, 1932. the Volcano of Fire above his mission in San Antonio erupted 
in flames, along with the entire volcanic chain that stretched south toward 
Guatemala's border with El Salvador 

Soon after, word came from across the border of an even greater disaster 
Thousands of Pipil Indians, whom Cam had surveyed for the mission in 1925, 
were being butchered by the military' dictatorship after the Indians attempted a 
revolt led by local communists. The conspiracy had even spread to Guatemala, 
claimed President Ubico. who had the foresight to arrest and execute labor orga¬ 
nizers in the plantations Cam and Elvira quickly decided to move to the lowlands 
for their health, explaining that Cam had contracted tuberculosis 

They spent five months there, pondering their future with the Central 
American Mission Despite ongoing support from several of his supporters there. 
Cam knew that it would be difficult to fulfill his solemn vow “to work in perfect 
harmony with the Central Amentan Mission." 1 ’ 

When Cam and Elvira left Guatemala for home in mid-1932, they discov¬ 
ered that Elvira's emotional strain had a physical basis She was suffering from 
heart pains His sister Lula and her husband. Eugene Gnset. offered their small 
Santa Ana farm to the couple. Elvira was bedridden for seven months, forcing 
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Cam to deal with the drudgery of housework that had been Elviras burden. A 
brief career as a radio evangelist, appealing vainly for funds and translators to 
reach the Amazon, added to his frustrations. 

It was not surprising, then, that when L. L. Legters showed up in February 
1933 Cam greeted him with a shout of joy. 

Eight years had passed since Legters had visited Townsend after completing 
a survey of the Indians of the Brazilian Amazon for the Inland South American 
Missionary Union. “Look at the map," he had said as he spread it out before Cam’s 
hungry eyes. “The Amazon basin covers two and a half million square miles. 
There must be Indian tribes all over the area.” lv 

But it was not to the Amazon that Legters now wanted Townsend to go. Legters 
and his Commission for Indian Work in Latin Amenca had a new target: Mexico. 

“There are at least fifty Mexican Indian tnbes. I'm told there are 300,000 
Mayans in Yucatan alone. Tell you what; you go, and I’ll help raise support 

Cam agreed. But he saw a larger task. Linguistics was the ark of his covenant 
with the Biblclcss tribes. There were too many tribes in Mexico and beyond for 
him and Elvira to lake on alone. What was needed was a summer school to train 
young missionaries how to translate the Scriptures into native tongues. Would 
Legters have his fund-raising organization, the Pioneer Mission Agency, sponsor a 
summer school for recruits?' 1 

Legters immediately caught Tow-nsend's vision, one which would soon give 
birth to the Summer Institute of Linguistics. They agreed to leave for Mexico the 
following fall to get permission for operations from the government of the new 
Mexican president. General Lazaro Cardenas 

They prayed for guidance. A great adventure was about to begin. 

Nelson Rockefeller was also embarked on a great adventure at this lime, 
one that would shape the lives of both these men once their paths converged in 
Latin America. 
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THE RITES OF POLITICAL PASSAGE 


Passage to India 

Mohandas K. Gandhi watched the unusual couple work their way through 
the crowd of green-uniformed guards and his white-robed colleagues in the court¬ 
yard and approach him 

Their fnendly confidence was rare for foreigners these days, especially 
Westerners dressed as well as these Only last month bomb threats and demon¬ 
strations had greeted visitors at the opening of the new British seat of government 
a few miles south, at New Delhi Many Indians took to the streets to show their 
displeasure with an Indian legislature granted only limited powers through 
Britain's “Indirect Rule " More than 100,000 people had followed Gandhi to jail in 
the last year to protest British rule of any kind And now that the tense negotia¬ 
tions for independence had taken a bad turn, no one could be sure that Gandhi 
and his compatriots would not be in prison—or worse—before the week was out. 

Against this mood of dread, the buoyant steps of these young Westerners 
were a relief The woman, tall and thin, seemed caught in two eras: While dressed 
conservatively, she wore her brown hair in the short fashion of the Roaring 
Twenties. She held her back straight and head high, much like the British aristo¬ 
crats Gandhi had recently had to face in negotiations. She had, in fact, been raised 
on an estate that was given to her family by King George III 

Her escort seemed more convivial, perhaps even brash He returned stares 
with an easy smile Introduced to the wizened man. he spoke English with the flat 
nasal tone of an American from New York Gandhi recognized the name immedi¬ 
ately: It symbolized immense wealth and power. But he only nodded his bald head 
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while his fingers continued to work the cotton on the spinning wheel before him 
Monday was Gandhi's day of silence, reserved for meditation and restoring internal 
peace. His spinning spoke for him. an eloquent protest against cheap British cloth 
that used India’s cotton to ruin its own village textiles To set an example for reviv¬ 
ing local weaving to restore the economy and self-respect of the rural villages. 
Gandhi had assigned a daily quota to himself. This commitment, like his vow of 
silence, was not to be broken for anyone, even this couple. Instead, he scribbled a 
note and handed it to the young man: "Come back tomorrow I’ll talk to you." 1 

Nelson Rockefeller was not used to having his presence treated so casually, 
let alone dismissed. Kings, presidents, prime ministers, industrialists, bankers, 
scholars, poets, religious leaders—all had welcomed him warmly during this 
global honeymoon. All seemed to respond to his father's name as if it could work 
magic. Even Lord Irwin, viceroy of India and Gandhi's powerful opponent, had 
shown the Rockefellers the courtesies due their august station, seating Mary “Tod" 
Rockefeller beside him at the royal banquet at the new Viceregal Palace. 

The seriousness of resolve he sensed around Gandhi was in marked contrast 
with the expensive week-long festivities he and Tod had participated in. celebrat¬ 
ing the opening of New Delhi's vast government forum Gandhi had denounced 
“the waste of money on architectural piles" that had no relation to India's villages, 
the source of Indian identity His colleague, Jawaharlal Nehru, had been more 
blunt, he condemned the “elaborate show" and derided the Viceregal Palace w-herc 
Nelson and Tod dined with Lord Irwin and eighty others as “the chief temple 
where the High Priest officiated.Now, in this simple courtyard. Nelson stood 
before a half-naked old man who held the loyalty of millions of Indians. 

Nelson agreed to Tetum. For the first time in his twenty-two years, he was per¬ 
sonally witnessing a fateful confrontation in world affairs, one that controlled the 
prospects for peace—or mass violence—for a whole subcontinent He was fascinated. 

Nelson had been a boy dunng World War I, and his family's enormous 
wealth had insulated him from the harsher realities of the world. Dartmouth had 
not altered this innocence. Nestled in the green hills of New f Hampshire far from 
the challenge of urban life, Dartmouth was one of the more sheltered Ivy l-eague 
schools. But now that he had graduated and married. Nelson Rockefeller was 
determined to sec more of the tumultuous side of life. 

Through the Twilight or Colonialism 

From the beginning, it was not as Nelson and Tod had expected From the day 
that one of Juniors chief aides saw the newlyweds off at the railroad station with a 
bouquet of flowers, the couple found themselves shadowed by people associated 
with Rockefeller interests or entranced by the power of his grandfathers name 

Nelson quickly learned that Rockefeller was more than a famous name; it 
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was a symbol of something deeper, almost mysterious In his eagerness to join the 
adult world, he had plunged into marnage without understanding the enormity of 
his inheritance It was only on this trip that he was introduced to the first and 
most obvious reality of his name that his life, his destiny. w r as to be bound to an 
empire from which there was no escape At almost every stop or port of call from 
Hawaii to Manchuna, the newlyweds were greeted by officials of Standard Oil or 
by doting representatives of the railroads and steamship lines they used And 
through most of their honeymoon, they were shepherded by a distinguished-look¬ 
ing white-haired man and his wife. 

The older couple were charming and informative, but it was obvious that 
the man was more than a traveling companion George Vincent, until the previous 
year president of the Rockefeller Foundation, had a mission The Rockefeller for¬ 
tune and its philanthropies had changed course, toward the Third World This 
decision would profoundly influence the future not only of Nelson Rockefeller, 
but of the world 

Their tnp was more an inspection tour by visiting royalty than a honey¬ 
moon Like suffering royalty, the newlyweds endured the heavy schedule of up to 
seven events a day. racing through an endless senes of visits to heads of state, edu¬ 
cators, and scientists After a brief escape through a typhoon to the Philippines, 
they steamed south into the Dutch East Indies, where Nelson bought his first 
piece of primitive an, a ponentous knife handle shaped like a shrunken head, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey was here, too The company had recently used State 
Department pressure on Holland to obtain the rights to 625,000 acres, a refinery 
for its oriental markets (then, one-third of all us foreign sales), and a joint market¬ 
ing subsidiary with Standard Oil of New York 

Junior may have hoped that this tnp would deepen Nelson’s appreciation of 
his heritage by giving him a sobering taste of the non-European world, but it 
accomplished the opposite In Bangkok, the new U S ambassador, a veteran of 
latin America, was trying to warn his fellow diplomats that time was running out 
for colonialism Shortly after the Rockefellers amved. he threw a Christmas party 
on the embassy grounds, which drew a large crowd of Siamese children. The 
ambassador personally served Amencan ice cream and showed Hollywood movies 

Nelson was impressed at 'this unheard of contact with the masses * He had 
begun to have a different view ol European diplomats since his wide-eyed tours 
dunng college vacations Amencan diplomats aping Bntish ways looked less 
impressive in the Third World, where Victorian arrogance won few fnends and 
much enmity Nelson bristled at this narrow-mindedness of Amencan business¬ 
men, and the disinclination he already felt toward a business career stiffened 

“I’m sorry to say," he wrote his father from Sumatra, “that seeing and heanng 
so much about business doesn't make me very keen to go into it It seems to 
squeeze all other interests out of the men’s lives that are in it 
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It was in the realm of politics that the honeymoon probably had its greatest 
impact on Nelson's life The tnp awakened his interest in foreign affairs and devel¬ 
oped his sensitivity toward nationalist feelings Nelson saw the inglonous side of 
European colonialism and was particularly disturbed by the racial discrimination 
of expatriates toward the people of their host countnes. On a boat ride up Burma's 
Irrawaddy River, for instance, young European aristocrats on board loudly 
mocked the Burmese. Nelson winced when even the captain of the boat, trying to 
fend off the arrogance they directed at him, joined in. calling his Burmese crew 
“worthless" and claiming that they constantly needed his discipline. Members of 
the crew, he assured Nelson and Tod, were not allowed in the captains office 
unless they removed their shoes. 

Nelson was mortified, and he showed it. His sympathy for the crew may have 
saved his and Tod’s lives. At Bhamo, a small town at the northern tip of their tnp, 
“we were walking on shore when one of the crew ran to tell us to turn back 
because there was plague in the village.... It was a very decent thing for him to do M 

Nelson could not help contrasting the thoughtful behavior of nationals with 
the arrogance of British colonialists, especially when he and Tod discovered “that 
the British considered us as colonials." 5 

He also witnessed the sad indignity of U.S. foreign officers mimicking the 
attitudes and practices of their British mentors. “All of these things left a very 
strong impression," he confessed, “and one which we felt boded little good for 
future relations with those countnes. It was evident we were not handling our¬ 
selves as a people abroad in a way that developed confidence or respect."' 

Nelson found nationalism sweeping Asia, where local communists were will¬ 
ing. with alarming frequency, to take personal nsks to lead anticolontal move¬ 
ments into broader social revolutions Yet it was Gandhi, a pacifist, who gave 
young Rockefeller his most stimng expencnce with the growing power of anti- 
colonial movements. 


The Gandhi Encounter 

At the time of their visit. Gandhi had just been released from a Bntish jail. In 
contrast to American businessmen and their Tory mentors, Britain’s new Labor 
government was offering valuable lessons in a more modem method of colonial¬ 
ism in the Third World. The MacDonald government was attempting to imple¬ 
ment Indirect Rule. Since the murderous debacle of World War 1 had stripped 
Europe of its aura of moral superiority—along with much of its treasure—the 
British Empire's subject populations had proved less willing to be made over in 
the image of white Europeans. 

Diehard colonialists, like characters in E. M Forster's recent A Passage to 
India, could still seize the arguments of social Darwinists for the need for firm 
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guardianship over, rather than 'sentimental' compassion (or. the 'children of the 
dark world' But the higher echelons in the Labor government had come to realize 
that such an attitude, although sufficient to motivate British colonial officers in the 
field, could no longer work as an effective colonial policy They desperately 
wanted to end the huge civil-disobedience campaigns being led by Gandhi 
Britain was 'anxious to retain the cooperation of moderate politicians at least in 
creating the new constitutional structures which it hoped would be the buttress ol 
a new imperial order Consequently the Bntish did a deal with Gandhi They res¬ 
urrected their old technique of alliance with a notable who could bnng his follow¬ 
ers with him. and in so doing reinforced his continental standing " Within two 
years, they would discard Gandhi. choosing to repress the N32 cml-disobedience 
campaign and relustng to deal with him. 

Nelson was prepared to sympathize with Gandhi. He gained an invitation 
through a visit to Amhalal Sarahhai, one of the many Indian textile manufactur¬ 
ers who hoped to gain control over India's economic policies by funding the 
nationalist movement, believing that Gandhism was the only alternative to com¬ 
munism Accompanying Sarabhais family on the train to Delhi. Nelson and Tod 
were again confronted with British racism “We created quite a stir on the way as 
it seems the English dont exactly travel tn company with Indians.' he recalled 
'Something like ^»ur colored situation— and. ol course, wc ate with them in the 
diner"* 

Nelson’s meeting with Gandhi, which had to be delayed for two days 
because of the tense negotiations and conferences with other Congress leaders, left 
a strong emotional impression 

'Gandhi came out fooking pretty tired, but very cheerful.* Neison wrote home 
The Mahatma had just completed his most critical meeting with the Bntish viceroy. 
l>ord Irwin, at two o'clock that morning and gotten to bed at 4 am only three hours 
before the Rockefellers amved They drove to an old Mogul (on at the edge of Old 
Delhi, where Gandhi liked to walk A dark hank of clouds had rolled over the cuy; 
Indra, the ancient Hindu god of war. hegan thundering her drums in the heavens 

'We have finally come to our agreement with the Viceroy" Gandhi said, his 
eyes shining behind goldnmmed spectacles 'There will be one more conference 
later today to arrange all the details It had been a critical meeting, one that 
would cement Britain's most important colony to an indefinite future, but under 
Indirect Rule 

Gandhi walked with the Rockefellers, answenng their questions. 'He told us 
hts whole background, his relation with the British.' Nelson later recalled 'It gave 
me the Indian point of view' Gandhi spoke about the negotiations, praising 
Lord Irwin, he had been elated by the outcome 

As Gandhi and the Rockefellers returned to the house where he was staying. 
Gandhi concluded by explaining that the Indian people could never fulfill their 
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destiny within the British Empire. Then he said good-bye and walked back to his 
colleagues in the counyard. 

Sunlight broke through the clouds, and Nelson was swept with the feeling 
that he had been pnvileged to witness a rare moment in history- The initiative 
seemed to belong to Gandhi and Lord Irwin. Through anguish and turmoil, the 
British had learned, in India at least, how to stnke a modus vivendi with national¬ 
ist uprisings through Indirect Rule. It was a lesson not to be forgotten 

Humiliations by the Bntish had cemented Nelson’s antipathy toward colo¬ 
nialism. They nurtured in him a growing conviction that Americans, with their 
anucolonial ongins as a nation and their uncommon wealth and military power, 
had something unique to offer the Third World 

It was only natural, then, that having discerned in Asia the twilight of 
Victorian colonialism, Nelson would, on returning home, also wonder what 
would replace the Bntish Empire. W'as there an inhentance even larger, histori¬ 
cally greater, and more urgent than that of his family? 

Facing the Indian Revolution 

After his return from his honeymoon, Nelson threw himself into the opera¬ 
tions of Rockefeller Center. Dended by one architect as a “graceless bulk," it was 
rising into the skies above midtown Manhattan To many, the erection of the 
Center’s five buildings—particularly its seventy-two-story skyscraper—in the 
midst of the Great Depression was itself a travesty, the giant proportions of its 
architecture symbolic of the previous decade of sin Nelson worked feverishly to 
attract tenants in a city that simply did not need new office space. Rumors soon 
began to fly of Nelson's aggressive ways 

Junior’s misgivings grew There had been other disagreements in the family 
office, including Nelson’s decision to accept a seat on the board of the Metropol¬ 
itan Museum of Art In fact, Special Wbrk, his real estate firm for the Center, had 
become Nelson’s excuse for escaping the staid office and its constraints. If his 
older brother, John 3rd, wished to accept a life sentence, so be it. But Nelson had 
bigger dreams 

His mother. Abby, had always encouraged those dreams in her favorite boy. 
A lover of the arts and one of the founders of the Museum of Modern Art. she 
backed Nelson’s election to the museum’s board in 1932. It was through this 
shared appreciation of modern art, which his father loathed, that Nelson first 
came in contact with Mexico’s most celebrated artist, Diego Rivera. He did not 
foresee that the pan-Indian artist would be the catalyst for his first confrontation 
with Latin America's spreading revolution. 

Nelson did not come up with the idea of a Rivera mural for the Center. That 
suggestion came from a representative of the Rockefeller Foundation in Mexico. 
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Mrs Francis Flynn Paine Through Paine's influence, Rivera had been commis¬ 
sioned lo paint the murals in the San Francisco Stock Exchange and Henry Ford* 
Detroit Technical Institute Impressed by the power of his work. Paine recom¬ 
mended Rivera to Abby, sure that his murals would conform to the orthodox ver¬ 
sion of American history and "progress as accelerated by the discovery and Urge 
use of petroleum.’ u 

Junior, as usual, objected futilely. Backed by his mother. Nelson prevailed 
Abbs- was intrigued by Rivera. High spirited and possessed of a streak of bohemi- 
anism. Abby had little trouble asserting her independence from her husband 
when it came to art 

Nelson had reasons beyond art for selecting Rivera, business reasons Diego 
Rivera represented exactly the kind of mix of controversy and quality that the new 
Rockefeller Center needed to draw crowds of tourists. 

As sewn as Rivera amved in March 1933, a furor of speculation erupted over 
what he was going to paint Day after day. Nelson would pass by the painters tall 
scaffolds m the Center* lobby and crane his neck to watch Riveras assistants 
sketch the outline of a great scene across 63 feet of wall 17 feet high. At first it was 
difficult to make out the shapes But contrary to his later claims. Nelson knew 
most of what would appear In November. Abby had approved Rivera's sketch for 
the mural and its accompanying synopsis The mural was to be a salute to science, 
with Jupiter captunng lightning as a source of electncity and the "Man of Science’ 
presenting “the scale of Natural Evolution, the understanding of which replaces 
the Superstition of the past * it was also to present a vivid political portrayal of 
tyranny, war, and rebellion by the laboring classes. 

“My panel will show the Workers arriving at a true understanding of their 
rights regarding the means of production,’ Rivera wrote Abby ‘It will also show 
the Workers of the cities and the country inhenting the Earth 

’ . on the left, a group of unemployed workers in a breadline Above this 
gnxip an image of War. as in the case of Unemployment, the result of the evolu¬ 
tion of Technical Power unaccompanied by a corresponding ethical development.’ 

The Rockefellers, of course, had another, less concrete vision: “Our theme is 
NEW’ FRONTIERS.' they wrote Rivera dunng the negotiations. ’ Man cannot 
pass up his pressing and vital problems by moving on ‘ He has to solve them on 
his own lot The development of civilization is no longer lateral, it is inward and 
upward It is the culmination of mans soul and mind, and coming into a fuller 
comprehension of the meaning and mystery of life." 4 

It was. in many ways, a statement reflecting us time The Great Depression 
was viewed as the punishment of an angry God against a decade of hedonism 
Reform, personal and national, was now the order of the day. the New Frontier 
having become internal and spiritual, rather than external and materialistic. 

Junior and the Center's executives had chosen black and gray stone for the 
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lobby to convey conservative dignity. To Rivera, the lobby looked like a tomb 
Upon his return from Italy, he had rediscovered the "great force and genius" of 
pre-Columbian Indian art and was influenced by the “harbanc" colors found on 
the walls of Mayan and Artec pyramids " 

After a few days of self-restraint, he could bear it no longer Suddenly, the 
giant wall sprang alive with colors and sweeping shapes, causing a sensation in 
New York's art world. Hundreds of artists and students came to watch the 
Mexican paint his great allegory of the world war and the Roaring Twenties 
Nelson, never one to let an opportunity for promotion pass, issued about a hun¬ 
dred tickets a day One day in April. Abby came by and climbed up the metal scaf¬ 
fold to watch the artist work She was enthralled 

Whatever Nelson's initial feelings, his opinion changed after an article 
appeared on May 3 in the New York World Telegram under the headline, iuvera 

PAINTS SCENES OP COMMUNIST ACTIVITY AND |OIIN D IB FOOTS Mil The Telegram 

attacked the mural for vividly depicting “poison gases used in war' and prosti¬ 
tutes infected with venereal diseases so placed as to indicate them as the results of 
a civilization revolving around nightclubs" The reporter saw red everywhere, "red 
headdress, red flags, waves of red.’ and "iron-jawed policemen, one swinging his 
club' at what the reporter described as "a Communist demonstration."'’ The arti¬ 
cle crcaied the impression that the Rockefellers had been duped 

Nelson responded immediately—to Rivera He wTote Rivera that while vis¬ 
iting "Rockefeller Center yesterday viewing the progress of your thrilling mural. 
1 noticed that in ihc most recent portion of ihe painting you had included a por¬ 
trait of Lenin The piece is beautifully painted but it seems to me that his por¬ 
trait appeanng in the mural might very seriously offend a great many people." 
Nelson asked him "to substitute the face of some unknown man where Lenin's 
face now appears."' 

A figure of Lenin had been included in Rivera's earliest sketches Nelson's 
sudden turnabout convinced the artist that something terrible was afoot His 
response was to work at a frenzied pace He wanted to finish his painting before 
it could be aborted He offered to add a portrait of Lincoln surrounded by aboli¬ 
tionists and the slave-revolutionary Nat Turner But he would not destroy any 
part of his painting, including the portrait of Lenin It had hern there for a 
month without any previous objection by Nelson or his mother and represented 
to the artist a prophecy of an anti-Nazi alliance between Russians and 
Americans. 

Nelson was not amused He pressured Rtvera with personal pleas, but Rivera 
kept painting 

A week later, matters were taken out of Nelson's hands Rivera received a let¬ 
ter from Hugh Robertson, executive manager of the Center, insisting that there 
had been "not the slightest inclination either in the description or in the sketch 
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that you would include in the mural any portrait or any subject matter of a con¬ 
troversial matter * 

At 9 p.m the next night, a messenger scurried up the scaffold with a smug 
smile and summoned Rivera, still working, to Robertson’s office There Rivera was 
handed a check for the $21.500 contract and ordered to leave Demonstrations 
immediately broke out in front of the RCA building, demanding that Rivera's art 
be saved The Rockefellers promised that “the uncompleted fresco of Diego Rivera 
will not be destroyed or in any way mutilated *' But the public was not allowed 
to view it. nor were photographs permuted A drab canvas was draped over the 
entire wall, like a shroud Most understood its meaning 

Almost a year later, at the lonely hour of midnight, February 9. 1934, work¬ 
men appeared under orders to chip the painting off the wall In its place, a politi¬ 
cally safer mural in sepia was done by Jose Maria Sen This time, it was Robertson 
w r ho did the hmng 


Birth of an Alias 

For a time, the specter of the Rockefellers destroying Riveras mural haunted 
the embassy in Mexico City, casting a shadow over Mexican-American relations. 
But one day. U S Ambassador Josephus Daniels greeted two Amencans “who were 
quite interesting and unlike any other visitors 1 had had since 1 have been here ’ 

William Cameron Townsend and L L Legters amved at the embassy As 
Cam had done with the dictator of Guatemala, he presented the ambassador with 
a copy of his Cakchiquel translation of the Bible Here. Legters found it unneces¬ 
sary to hide their intention to proselytize Mexico despite us anticlerical laws He 
freely identified himself as the field secretary of the Pioneer Mission Agency, 
whose “settled point of mission is to translate the Bible into the Indian 
tongues 

Daniels was a North Carolinian with strong Fundamentalist leanings. He 
was moved by the miracle of faith When he asked Townsend and Legters where 
the money came from to pay their expenses and the ‘expenses of other transla¬ 
tors." Legters did not mention Pioneers primary role as a financial conduit for 
missionaries Legters replied only that “We do not trouble about money, the Lord 
will provide.* 

‘1 have not seen so great faith." Daniels wTote. ‘no. not in Mexico," and 
added wistfully. “I wish I could have as undimmed faith as they seemed to have “ 

Townsend's and Legterss faith in the divine origin of their mission was real 

•Cam In* candid Mr dnenbrd him*II a having hrro m South America * t* well as (.ituttrmila lor 
wnr umc According 10 Daniels, “Mr lmi-mend told me hr «m prevent when lierommo died and buned 
him * If Towmends South Amencan residence wa* (amtful his presence at Citroromos death must has* 
hrm miraculous Gerorumo died at Fan Sail. Oklahoma m l*W. uhen thirteen vrar oid Cam had yet to 
vrnturr beyond long beach. California 
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The previous November. Cam and Elvira had traveled to Dallas for a rendezvous 
with Lcgiers and his wile at the headquarters of the Central American Mission 
From Dallas. Cam went on a speaking tour in Wichita Falls There he met an 
Episcopalian rector who was fascinated with the Aztec religion and wrote on a 
card an introduction to the Episcopalian dean of Mexico City ‘to put you in touch 
with some influential people ‘ , ' 1 
It was I he break Cam needed 

He would not be delayed. Even Elvira's ailing heart could not dissuade him. 
He sent Elvira home to her family at the Moody Church in Chicago By the middle 
of the month, he and Lcgiers were trying to cross the border at Laredo, but were 
stopped by suspicious customs officials Only by producing his dog-eared letter 
from Mois<s Saenz, the Mexican director of rural education he had met in 
Guatemala, did Cam persuade them to wire Mexico City for instructions The 
response from Mexico's director of immigration was cautious The government 
had learned of the Americans' missionary goal from an article Cam had recently 
published, and proselytizing by foreign missionanes was against the law The two 
men were permitted entry on the condition that they would neither preach nor 
study Indian languages They agreed 

That evening Townsend and Legters pulled into Monterrey, the Protestani 
stronghold of northern Mexico. The men spent an anguished night hauling doubts 
with comforting passages from the Bible; the next morning they continued south 
over the uncompleted Pan-Amcncan Highway Along the way. Cam noticed that 
the Indians working beside the road were similar to those in Guatemala poor 

But there the similarity ended The political conditions in Mexico and 
Guatemala were very different for American missionanes 

Mexico was then at the height of its antipathy toward foreign missions, and 
every missionary Cam had spoken to in the capital confirmed that residence visas 
were impossible to get 

There was more had news Moists Saenz was no longer on hand to help 
Since 1932. SAenz had come under increasing pressure to match his ideals as 
Mexico's rural educator with a commitment to use his schools as a means of 
changing the economic system that exploited the Indians Even the appointment 
of Moists's brother. Aaron, as superoifciulenie. or mayor, of the Federal District of 
Mexico City could not save Mois^s's position In January 1933. citing philosophi¬ 
cal differences. Moists resigned as director of rural education 

By the time Cam amved in Mexico City the following November. Aardn 
Saenz's political future was also being rapidly eclipsed by the rise of General 
Lazaro Cardenas Aaron SAenz was commuted to the growth of a native Mexican 
capitalism. Cardenas was committed to the laboring classes, the increasingly 
ignored backbone of the Mexican Revolution." 

With the Saenz family out of favor. Cam fell hack on his only hope for an 
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entrte into Mexican high society hts card of introduction to the Episcopalian 
dean The next Sunday. Cam slipped into the dean* service at the Episcopalian 
cathedral and presented hts card When the tlenc heard of Cam's interest m Mexico's 
Indians, he invited him to dinner the following Tuesday to meet Bernard Bevans, an 
English ethnologist who was studying the Indians At the dinner. Cam vat next to 
Bevans and pleaded his case Bevans agreed to hold a small luncheon for Cam. one 
of the people he invited was Dr Frank Tannenhaum of Columbia University That 
luncheon proved to be one of the decisive moments of Cameron Townsends life 
Tannenbaum was among the many Amencan anthropologists who had 
fanned out across Latin America in search of clues to unravel the mysteries of 
human origins He rebelled against the persistent assumption that tnhal peoples 
represented a 'pnmitive* stage in the evolution of human culture that ascended, 
quite conveniently, to the Euro-Amencan remth 

Ianncnbaum was impressed by the Indian campesinols central role in the 
Mexican Revolution While Mexican intellectuals had turned toward Eun>pe and 
remained out of touch with the rural peasants of their country', small groups of 
Indians under anonymous leaders had been mounting the revolution of 1910 
Without intellectuals, however, the Indian revolution was voiceless 

The one exception was Emiltano Zapata An Indian of humble peasant on- 
gins, Zapata had formulated the only clear plan for agranan reform based on the 
fjiJov. or common lands, of the ullages Between 1911 and 1919. his forces con¬ 
stituted the only government in the slate of Morelos, the vast valley south of the 
capital whete expanding sugar plantations sent their product to the Colossus of 
the North via an Amencan-owned railroad.* 

To counteract this Indian-led revolution. Mexico City* successor regimes 
engaged in a war of extermination against the ullages of Morelos As late as 1923, 
four years after federal troops lulled Zapata. Tannenhaum saw an inscription on a 
wall in Cuernavaca ‘Relicls of the South It is better to die on your feet than to 
live on your knees."'' 

From the 1920s on. the prospect of more Indian revolutions spreading 
through Central and South America haunted U S -Latin Amencan relations 
Tannenhaum was one of the first U S anthropologists to rcalirr that Zapatas chal 
lengr would continue fnrni ihe grave if the misery of Mexico's landless Indian 
peasants was allowed to fester. 

Sponsored by the Social Science Research Council and the Brookings 
Institution (both Rockefeller-funded institutions). Tannenbaum conducted 
an intensive study of Mexico's Indians that brought him into close contact 
with Moists Sacn: 

Tannenhaums study decried Mexico's 12.479 rural schools as "a fraction of 
Mexicos needs' and called for land grants for community-built school buildings 
and vegetable gardens The success of Mexicos rural education program would 
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depend on the possession of land by the villages, he argued, and the rural com¬ 
munities could not have a successful school unless they had cpdm to feed the pop¬ 
ulation 'The rural community must support the school tn the future.* he wrote 
with double economic and cultural meaning, the way it supported the church in 
the past ** 

At the luncheon. Tannenbaum wrote an endorsement of Camls work for 
Ralael Ramirez. Morses saenz* replacement as director of rural education From 
lannenhaum. Cam learned that Ramirez would be in Monterrey on November 23 
Cam and Legters were at Monterrey when Ramirez arnved I he Mexican 
educator was rclucunt to expose Indians to American missionaries, especially 
I mul.imcnt.iliM Bible translators But then he noticed that Cam was carrying 
Tannenhaums book 

"He* a good nun." Ramirez commented "Understands our Resolution Most 
people in the States don't " 

Cam showed him Tannenhaums endorsement Ramirez's attitude shifted, 
'Tannenbaum* word » good enough for me.* Ramirez said "I think HI invite 
you to study our rural education, but not the Indian languages You can vtsn areas 
where Indians live and see what wr are doing Maybe you can wnte some articles * ' 
The missionary was happy to oblige Following a six-week tour of rural 
schools in the states of Campeche. Yucatan, and Chupas. Cam returned to Elvira 
in Chicago and brought her down to the warmer climate of Sulphur Springs. 
Arkansas, where his brother Paul was now director of the Fundamentalist John 
Brown Academy From there, he wrote articles on Mexico* expanded school sys¬ 
tem for the Dallas Morning News and Si hod and Society magazine He passed them 
on to Ramirez, who responded warmly, noting the missionary* ‘deep sympathy " 
Encouraged. Cam now pressed forward with his plans to hold his first ‘sum¬ 
mer training camp for prospective Bible translators * One of the John Brown 
Academy* revivalist song leaders pitched m. offering the use of a nearby farm 
Cam now saw the hand of Providence at work everywhere and rushed a catalog 
through a printer 

The catalog was the first of its kind in the evangelical world, offering courses 
on Indians* history, their customs, their psychology-, and evangelization by legters; 
"practical problems" by Cam* brother Paul, and Spanish by Cam* Cakchlquel lan¬ 
guage informant. |oe Chicol. who had followed Paul to John Brown Academy 
Cam* own ambitious courses were the core the economic and culiural status of 
the Indian, government programs, translation techniques, and how to conduct a 
literacy campaign btlle here smacked of the old missionary approach 

Yet. to attract students. Cam had to seek support from the pillars of 
Fundamentalism The new Dallas Theological Seminary approved of Cam* deci¬ 
sion to enter Mexico ‘as linguists rather than as missionaries.'' as did Charles 
Fuller, director and leader of the California Orange Growers Association, a hotbed 
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of planter reaction against collective bargaining by Mexican held workers Another 
important backer was Will Nyman, a former lumber executive who had retired to 
California to become secretary of the Missions Committee of Lyman Stewart* 
wealthy Church of the Open Door Moody Church* pastor. Rev Harry Ironside, also 
OlCd the project 

The "open door to Mexico’ Cam had prayed for with legters had at last 
been cracked, thanks not to Fundamentalists, but to a hook by a "radical" anthro¬ 
pologist backed by Rockefeller-funded organizations 

Providence (alls 

In 1981, while the CIA’s contra war raged in Nicaragua. Wychffe Bible 
Translators republished Cameron Townsends only novel Half a century had 
passed since the events that inspired it. but its message was still fresh to Funda¬ 
mentalist missionaries aiding the CIA's war A world communist plot was behind 
the revolutions in Central America, and the only antidote besides U.S armed 
intervention was Christ's Word in the Bible It was a strange theme for a professed 
admirer of the Mexican Revolution to pen when knocking on its door 

The fust summer school had so charged Cam and Elvina with expectation that in 
the fall of 1934 they’ decided to drive to Mcxko to follow up the contacts he had made 
the previous year Mud slides akxig the unfinished Pan-Amcncan Highway, however, 
forced them to hold up in Monterrey for two months Cam became acquainted with 
the large Protestant community of that town, the home of the Saenz family' It was here 
that he wrote his "autobiographical novel,’ Toh The VoUano't Son 

The novel purported to present an account of the Indian revolt in El 
Salvador that had helped persuade Cam to leave Guatemala in 1932 and argued 
for Cams own Bible translation mission as a response to similar insurgencies 

Tofo mentioned how an American Bible translator in Guatemala had long seen 
the danger of creeping radicalism among the Indians In describing this missionary* 
activities. Townsend offered to posienty an account of his own counterinsurgency 
doonne "Guatemala would find that in the human mass she had relegated to brute 
exploitations, she had prepared a pile of under m readiness of a spark of radicalism 
from across her northern frontier The translator had labored feverishly to avoid this 
danger, his greatest hope was the Bible ... Through its influence, he hoped to see 
nuclei of newborn men and women (turned in all the towns to labor in behalf of 
progress These would counteract extremists, shoukf they come " J 

Though filled with innuendos and inaccuracies.* Tofo was a useful entree to 

*A in* rumplrt a Rimun tf» *ho tanrt actually r*nlrd. an international uaununui lompirio m 
trtuumab And B Salvador whrn Suiin and ihr Co mim cm bad tarwien off Central Amrnca an lacking thr 
pno^rr trrotunonarc ttadnm. and Cal own ignorin g irjwh by a Irttow Central Anmun imnmn 
a CA M i hultrtm anuam by ibr Sahadorun aimy including thr maibinr gunning d )O0 men and 
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self-proclaimed ‘Chnsuan businessmen" who were caught in the throes of their 
own political crises dunng the Great Depression The millenanan Revelation maga¬ 
zine published the novel in serial form for seven consecutive months, sun mg in 
April 1936 The timing was propitious Dunng those months, one of Cam* key 
backers, Charles Fuller, was locked in a battle with Mexican field workers who 
harvested his citrus plantations Orange County* prosperity of neat white-fenced 
farms and quaint Christian steeples rested on a foundation of low wages In June 
1936. 2.300 citrus workers went on sinke In Orange County for a wage increase 
They wanted to increase their wages from twenty-five cents to forty cents an hour 
The California Orange Growers Association, which Fuller headed, refused to bar¬ 
gain Supported by local Protestant clergy and the Associated Farmers of 
California (a growers' organization financially hacked by Standard Oil of 
California)." the growers instead pointed to the Mexican composition of the 
workforce and the presence of Communist party members among the organizers 
of the farmworkers union That was all they needed to justify calling in the 
Orange County sheriff Four hundred armed deputies descended on the farm¬ 
workers' shantytowns with tear gas and clubs Men were beaten, and women and 
children were gassed. Santa Ana. the quiet town where Cam had btked to high 
school and reposed with his Grtset in laws after leaving Guatemala in 1932. was 
transformed into the sue of a concentration camp, where 113 workers were 
herded into a stockade built just before the sinke commenced The sinkers were 
then marched into court and summanly found guilty by the same Anglo judges 
and Junes who had imposed segregation on them 

Cam kepi silent on what was happening in his home state Tofo* anticom¬ 
munism spoke for him in American Fundamentalist circles where growers like 
Charles Fuller could savor ns political message 

In Mexico, where anger arose over the repression in southern California and 
the deportation of some 2(30.000 countrymen from the United States. Cam kept 
hts beliefs to hunsell This was not out of character with what he had already pro¬ 
posed—and Fuller endorsed—when he first set up his summer camp the use of 
linguistics as a disguise for his proselytizing goals The Word would be brought to 
the Biblclcss peoples before this century was out. Cam insisted And u was he 
who had liecn called to be the Lord’s messenger 

This divine calling had never seemed more certain than dunng the second 
camp lor prospective Bible translators, now called Lamp Wycbfie. m honor of John 
Wytlifle. the sixteenth-century translator of the Bible into English Ai the sugges¬ 
tion ol a visiting lecturer from the Bible Institute of Los Angeles. Cam was leading 
his students in prayer for an “open d*x>C to Mexico for Protestant missionaries For 
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a full, aching morning, the faculty and students knelt. And no sooner had they 
risen at noon for lunch than “someone arrived from town to report’ that the local 
radio station had announced that President Cardenas had fired his entire cabinet 
Elated, the students were eager to follow "Uncle Cam’ into Mexico that autumn 
God, it seemed, had answered their prayers with a miracle What better sign could 
there be that Cameron Townsend's vision had the Lord's blessing 7 

Cam did not tell the youths that the news was only late in amvmg at Sulphur 
Spnngs. Cardenas, in fact, had fired his cabinet weeks before, shortly after former 
president Pluurco Calks cntazied Cardenas's pro-labor policy on June 12. The 
news had already been printed in the national press Why it was not reported in 
Sulphur Spnngs until that miraculous day of prayer was never discovered 

When his students followed Cam to Mexico City that September, they thought 
that the ‘fanatical atheists’ were out. They were wrong Rafael Ramirez. the atheist 
who had succeeded to Moisls Saenz's old post as director of rural education, was 
still in This situation was actually to Cam* benefit Cam had cultivated Ramirez as 
his means of boring into Mexican officialdom It was Ramirez, in fact, who wrote 
Townsend the previous June of an earlier cabinet shake-up by June 1935 the anti- 
religious education minister, Naraso Bassols, had already been removed .** 

Cam's “Linguistic Invcstigators" 

A few months later. Cam and his recruits were in Mexico Gty to attend the 
seventh Inter-American Scientific Congress at the Palace of Fine Arts The mission¬ 
ary. spotting Ramirez, worked his way through the crowd and, in front of everyone, 
embraced him like an old fnend Ramirez, apparently taken aback, responded cor¬ 
dially. But he did introduce Cam to three powerful officials in the Cardenas govern¬ 
ment: the secretary of labor, the secretary of the Congress's Division on Indians, and 
the director of the Mexican Institute of Linguistic Investigation 

Although these men came from three separate fields—labor, anthropology, 
and linguistics—they were all dedicated to pursuing Cardenas* interest in setting 
up a Department of Indian Affairs along lines originally proposed by Moisls 
Saenz: educating and integrating the Indian into modem Mexican society. A key 
component of this process was linguistics When Cam heard from the officials that 
the Mexican government was interested in pursuing linguistic studies among the 
Indians, he leaped at the opportunity He presented his followers as ’linguistic 
investigators.’ rather than missionaries M 

If this linguistic cover was not deep (since the Mexicans already knew of 
Cam’s interest in Bible translation), it at least earned the option of plausible denial 
for Mexican officialdom So did Cam being minted to join the Linguistic Society of 
America, a small organization founded the year before by the father of modem 
anthropology. Franz Boas Cam immediately saw the advantage of membership in 
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the society and put tt to use The society became the official sponsor of 
Townsends group and the financial conduit for donations from Legters Pioneer 
Mission Agency 1 

Years later, the Inter-American Scientific Congress mould be desenbed by 
Townsends followers as the birthplace of the Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL). 
It was also the bmhplace of SIL's active collaboration with Rockefeller allies Hen: 
Cam gained entrfe to the Rockefeller-funded world of iiufypniufio, an international 
movement of liberal anthropologists and other social scientists in the Americas 

Foremost among ihe movement s Mexican adherents was Motsls Saenz 
Sienz was aware of the recommendations of the 192b survey of American Indian 
conditions that had been funded by John D Rockefeller. Jr. Released in 1928, 
Lewis Menams The Problem of InJuin Administration grasped a central truth Ihe 
fundamental grievance among America's restless Indians was ihe loss of iheir 
lands Mcnam called for the curtailment of leasing Indian land to white settlers, 
repeal of the Dawes Allotment Act that had seized and parceled communal land, 
and revolving loans to help Indians buy back lands and administer their resources 
with government aid u 

At the same time the Menam report was circulating among tnJigrnnfm in 
North and South America. Saenz was exploring the mum of Indian ullage com¬ 
munal lands, or ejiJm, to their original owners in Mexico He had discussed these 
policies with Frank Tannenhaum when the latter was doing his survey of Mexican 
conditions in the bie 1920s. and he had exchanged ideas with John C-ollier dur¬ 
ing the latter's visits to Mexico in 1930 and 1931. In 1934. Collier, by then 
Roosevelt’s commissioner of Indian Affairs, incited Saenz to Washington to panici- 
pate in a conference devoted to overhauling a corrupt BLA with major social and 
economic reforms " After consultations with leading social scientists in the 
Rockefeller funding orbit. Collier devised the Indian Reorganization Act of 1934, 
which included, among its most far-reaching reforms, the restoration of trthal 
lands. Indian self-government, and the creation of economic cooperatives 

What Cam found in Mexico was strikingly similar President Cirdenas 
intended to go beyond Saenzs proposals, he advocated not only the greater return 
of epJcn. hut also granting Indians control over their agricultural and industrial 
production and a larger share of their revenues By breaking up haciendas and 
redistributing land, the government could also give ihe Indians some measure of 
economic power, perhaps enough lo facilitate their entry into lexal and national 
decision-making circles on a more equal basis 

Al ihe Inter-Amencan Scientific Gmgress. Cam got his first look at l^zaro 
Cardenas, a husky, btg-boned man with dark brown hair and a short bushy mus¬ 
tache Cam whispered to his students that Cardenas wa> called ‘the Peasants 
President ’ He shocked the Mexican aristocracy by mewing from the presidential 
palace into a middle class home ' M Saenz, however, was not at the Congress (He 
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was serving as Qrdenas's Mexican ambassador to Ecuador) The mantle of indi- 
genismo leadership in Mexico had fallen on the shoulders of Dr Manuel Gamio. a 
man long associated with Rockefeller-funded institutions 

Gamios record was impressive Dunng the 1920s, he completed a monu¬ 
mental study of the Mayan civilization and its descendants in Yucatin. inaugurating 
an interdisciplinary approach by integrating archaeology, history, anthropology, and 
sociology He subsequently renewed his association with the University of Chicago, 
for which he undertook to study the conditions of Mexican immigrant workers in 
the United States, funded by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial fund. 
Gamios next foreign study was a tnp to Japan in 1929 to examine soybean produc¬ 
tion on the invitation of the Rockefeller-funded Institute for Pacific Affairs 

Now', under Cardenas. Gamios star was again in ascendance W ithin a few 
years, as wartime head of the Inter-Amencan Indun Institute, he would play an 
important role in the growth of Cameron Townsend's influence in the hemisphere 
The Inter-Amencan Scientific Congress was a turning point in Cams life. It 
provided him with contacts and scientific insights about assimilating Indians that 
few of his missionary peers possessed This exposure to social science would give 
his S1L followers a scope and depth of knowledge unique within the Fundamentalist 
mainstream, helping ensure their status as the ertme de la creme of Amencan 
Fundamentalist missionaries 

Another great unseen but felt authority over the congress was Dr Robert 
Redfield of the University of Chicago. Redfteld had pioneered the Mexican field 
for Amencan anthropology, first, as a compiler of oral histones of Mexican immi¬ 
grants and then as an investigator of TepoztUn, a village south of Mexico City. 
Since his amval there in 1926, Redfield had witnessed the painful effort of its 
people to return to normalcy after the civil W3r that followed the revolution of 
1910 Redfield realized that as the pace of change quickened with Euro-American 
expansion into Third World countries, so would the need for individuals who 
could accommodate themselves to—rather than resist—the change 

The implications of all these factors for the indigenous nonwhite majonty of 
the world were enormous The penchant for social engineering, whether exercised 
by ‘enlightened’ missionaries like Cameron Townsend or future foreign policy 
architects like Nelson Rockefeller, would never be fully overcome 

Peaceful integration, respect for Indian culture, reforms in education—these 
made up tlx* heady brew Cam gulped down at the congress Kenneth Pike, his 
most promising young translator, was deeply impressed The would-be missionary’ 
had already decided to say good-bye to hts fellow Camp Wydiffe students when 
they left for home and to proceed south to the mountains of Oaxaca to study the 
language of the Mixtec Indians 

For Townsend, there would be less isolation from the seat of power and 
more collegial comfort He had been advised at the congress to start his work in 
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the Aztec village of Tctelcmgo. sixty miles south of Mexico City. Tetelctngo was 
described as one of the most ‘hackward” Indian ullages in Mexico, a euphemism 
for those traditional communities that were less assimilated into the national cul¬ 
ture and its political consensus In fact, u was a hotbed of Za pat ism in the most 
revolutionary valley in rural Mexico. Morelos 

Behind the Miracle oe Ieteuingo 

As Cam and Elvira* Butck and trailer descended *.000 feet into Morelos, the 
valley offered an imposing panorama Blessed with a pleasant climate, thermal 
waters, and ferule soil with luxurious vegetation Morelos had heen called the 
“Site of Eternal Spring” by the Aztecs It had heen a center of Indian settlement for 
centuries before Heroin Cortes marched his conquistadores through the valley, 
attacking the Indians adobe ullages and erecting his palace m the resort town of 
Aztec royalty, Cuernavaca 

Tetekmgo was one of the 5.000 other Indian ullages in Mexico that still col¬ 
lectively owned some 45.000 square miles m 1854. Then the descendants of 
Spanish settlers declared themselves independent of Madnd. and in the name of 
liberty, equality, and a free market, civil communities were baned from holding 
lands In a precedent for what would happen thirty years later in the United States 
under the Dawes Act, communal land was seized, subdivided, and parceled out to 
individual Indians. Most of the Indians of Morelos saw their lands fall into the 
hands of speculators and giant plantations, or haciendas By 1910. more than 90 
percent of the population was landless and desperately poor, a direct result of the 
spread of haciendas that made Morelos, after the new U.S. colonies of Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico, the third largest producer of sugar in the world ’ 

This was the reason the valley’ gave such widespread support to Emiltano 
Zapata With his wtde-bnmmed sombrero perched above fiery dark eyes and a 
long, bushy mustache. Zapata was the giant of the Mexican Revolution His pro¬ 
gram of land rrlorm based on fjukn repossessed from the haciendas struck terror 
in privileged circles Zapata became the living symbol of peasant revolution in the 
Third World and of the specter of Indian revolt that had always hung over the 
Americas But to most ol the Indians of Morelos, the illiterate Zapata was simply a 
son ol the valley, a courageous and hnlltant man who had dared to lead their 
resistance agamst exploitation and dictatorship 

For almost a decade, while the United Mates looked on with increasing anxi¬ 
ety. twice sending in forces to intervene in the civil war m the north and east, the 
campesinos of Morelos in the south fought hack the armies of four central govern¬ 
ments that repeatedly attacked and sacked the vilbges for daring to follow- 
Zapatas land reform 

Zapata was assassinated in 1919. betrayed into an ambush by forces loyal to 
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President Venustiano Carranzas “Constitutionalist* government. Carranza, in 
turn, was overthrown the following year by two of his top generals One. Alvaro 
ObrrgOn. became president The other. ObregOns chief of staff, was Aaron Saenz 
Aaron would become one of Mexico's wealthiest sugar barons He would also 
become an ally of William Cameron Townsend 

Defeated and subdued, the people of Morelos began to stream down from 
the hills where they had taken refuge during the war The)' found razed homes, 
slaughtered cattle, and an annulled agrarian reform 

The memory of Zapata still haunted the valley when the Townsends arrived 
in 1935 The Great Depression had devastated world sugar prices for the smaller 
cane growers in Morelos It also meant rising unemployment and fewer, larger 
refineries, with ownership concentrated in fewer hands The real power in 
Morelos. Cam learned, was an Amencan, William Jenkins, owner of the regions 
largest sugar mill at Atenctngo in the fertile valley of Matamoros A nth Amencan 
getting ncher off Indian labor and 304.000 acres of once-Indian lands. Jenkins 
was a predictable target for protests Zapatista villagers challenged his Atenctngo 
landholdings, and soon Zapatistas in Morelos were also challenging his control 
over the sugar haciendas The distnbution of ferule lands had been slow, and the 
villagers had become increasingly militant in their demands President Cardenas 
was suddenly confronted with the prospect of severe unrest. 

Once again, the seeds of Indian revolution surged through the valley 
Violence was also intensifying between Zapatistas and nght-wing religious lanai 
ics Former members of the Catholic Cnstero movement of the 1920s had mur¬ 
dered seventy-five rural teachers in the past year 

These were not the kind of conditions that inspired foreigners, much less a 
gnngo with an ailing wife, to go to Morelos But years later. Cam would claim that 
he accepted the Morelos challenge so Elvira's heart condition could benefit from 
Tetclcingo's climate He seemed untroubled by those who questioned this or his 
other rauonale. the need to bring the Bible to Bibleless tribes But if there was any 
urgent need for Bible translators in Morelos, the facts did not suggest it Illiteracy 
did afflict 60 percent of the population, hut Morelos was more literate than twelve 
other states, seven of which were areas with higher Indian populations In 
Morelos, in fact, just I percent of the state spoke only an indigenous language, 
whereas in other states, the need for translators was much greater Yet Morelos 
became the launching pad for Cams success 

Decades later. Cam offered a clue to the nddle of his appearance in Ietelcmgo 
After moving into the valley, he paid a visit to the U S Embassy at Ambassador 
Damelss request and prepared a report for Washington on the effect of Cardenas's 
programs on the Indians of Morelos 

Townsend's four-page report reflected the ambassadors concerns that 
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Qrdcnas. like Roosevelt, was under unfair criticism from conservative business¬ 
men for alleged “communistic’ policies 

“Certain radical elements in the Cabinet were endeavoring to use the school 
system for communistic and atheistic propaganda.’ the missionary wrote. But now 
‘the radical leaders had been dismissed from office and the bitter broadsides of 
atheism and communism with which official and semi-official periodicals have 
been filled before were little in evidence There seemed to be in progress a swing 
back to the original pnnciples of the Mexican Revolution and away from the 
extreme ideals which are Russian rather than Mexican ’ 

Cam was not shy about revealing his vast ambitions “Indo-Amenca presents 
a vast field for linguistic research which is almost untouched and our Institute 
hopes to locate five hundred trained linguists during the next two decades among 
primitive tribes not only of the three Americas but also the Philippine Islands, the 
East Indies.”'’ This was Cam's first senous attempt to impress upon U.S govern¬ 
ment officials his usefulness as an informant on local conditions. 

Washington had always relied to some extent on the political intelligence 
provided by travelers and missionaries, such as Townsend On the interna¬ 
tional level. Mexico was potentially the most powerful Caribbean nation, and 
certainly the most avowedly revolutionary. Cardenas, like Roosevelt, repre¬ 
sented a chance for peaceful reform without scrapping the general framework 
of private enterprise 

This was true for U S domestic politics as well Back in the United States. 
Roosevelt was trying to resist growing pressure from business and Catholic circles 
to intervene militarily in Mexico. He knew that winning allies in Latin America 
was contingent on a policy of nonintervention Now he was facing a tough reelec - 
lion. It helped having a firsthand report by a Fundamentalist missionary- that chal¬ 
lenged tales in the U.S. press of Mexican girls being forced to parade naked in 
public schools for the “sex education" of boys* or charges that religious persecu¬ 
tion continued under Qrdcnas 

Cam. aided by gifts from the Ministry of Labor (including a truck, no mean 
symbol of prestige, which Cam taught villagers to drive) and by money from the 
director of rural education to buy plants and fruit trees, worked bard at planting 
a garden in the town square With the mayor as his language informant. Cam 
tned to master Tetelcingo’s melodious Aztec dialect The garden served as proof 
that Cam was the exception to the revolutionaries’ rule that “religious workers 
were parasites."*’ Even Elvira was encouraged to start a sewing class for the 
Indian women 

But for all their efforts, they remained gnngos, living out of their trailer in 
the center of a town of cornstalk huts with thatched roofs Elvira spent much of 
her time in bed. seldom mixing with the villagers. Cams vegetable garden, for all 
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his work, was not a permanent change, it disappeared after his departure But hts 
vegetables had served another purpose by then impressing Cirdenas with hts 
earnestness, for Cam's embassy report had reached the president, and the 
Protestant chief of state decided to honor the Amcncan missionary' with a visit. 

Thi Ultimate Miracle 

Behind this monumental moment in Cam s life was the threat of a coup After 
Cam called on him in early December. Ambassador Daniels toured nonhem Mexico 
with Qrdenas to show U S. suppon as the president took his case for reform into 
the stronghold of business cntics They capped their tour with a stop at the indus¬ 
trial center of Monterrey, the home of the Saenz family. Right-wing demonstrauons 
had recently ended there in violence The poliucal nature of these protests was 
clearly stated in a leaflet given to Daniels charging that 'the entire people endure 
wuh profound loathing the application of the theories and principles which have 
converted Russia into an inferno, and which threaten to convert Mexico into the 
Russian branch of America... . When twelve million Indians and half-breeds 
scarcely removed from savagery hurl themselves on cities and towns m a wave of 
destruction, then it will be too late to save ourselves; now there is still time " 

Daniels was alarmed and promptly dispatched the leaflet to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull Then the climate got uglier. Ex-president General Pluiarco 
Elias Callcs returned from an expedition to southern California, charging that 
Mexico was going communist Cirdenas appeared confident before Calles's 
charges, but by the end of December it was clear that he was facing a ensis 

A month later, on January 21, 1936. Cam was plucking a chicken for dinner 
when two black limousines pulled up to Tetclcingo's square People immediately 
gathered around a tall man with dark hair and a mustache leading four compan¬ 
ions toward the schoolhouse. Cam recognized the man and hurriedly worked his 
way through the crowd and extended his hand 

“Buenos dtas, Seftor Presidente," Cam said Cirdenas turned and looked him 
nght in the eye. 

“Buenos dtas, Seftor Townsend " 

Cam was stunned 

They talked for more than an hour Cirdenas appreciated Cams report to 
Ambassador Daniels, as well as his articles praising the rural school system in the 
Dallas Morning News. He was glad that Cams bilingual Aztec-Spamsh primer had 
just been printed (Cam's new friends from the Scientific Gingress had arranged 
for its publication by the Ministry of Education and the University of Mexico as 
“an early demonstration of their linguistic programs for Indian education 'V 

“Will the young people you want to bring do this type of thing for other 
Indian towns 7 * Cirdenas asked while inspecting Townsend's garden 
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"I can assure you that they will W? read in the Bible that the Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister' The linguists we bring will fol¬ 
low His example by carrying out practical projects for the benefit of the people in 
the communities where they live * 

"Then bring in all you can get'**’ 

A strange friendship, with unforeseen dire consequences for tnbal peoples 
around the world, had begun 

Expanding with American Horizons 

When Cam returned to Mexico from the third Camp Wycllffe in 
September with ten young translators, he found President Clrdenas in good 
spirits Cirdenass drive to build a loyal Indian constituency by improving their 
lives had won international acclaim 

His populanty soaring. Cardenas was also able to prevail against Cailes. who 
on Apnl 10. 1936, found himself driven under armed guard to the airpon and 
sent into exile to the United States 

Cirdenas incited Townsend and his group to lunch at Chapultepec Castle, 
the palace that Emperor Maximilian had built on the sue where young Mexican 
cadets were slaughtered by U S forces during the Mexican-Amencan War 
Arriving in their Sunday finery, the translators were treated to a nine-course ban¬ 
quet Cardenas then offered modest salaries for eight of the translators Cam was 
delighted. but two of the translators were not The)' had gone to Camp Wycllffe to 
become Bible translators, not employees of a self-declared ‘revolutionary" govern¬ 
ment They were uncomfortable with the emphasis Cam gave to their linguistic, 
rather than their missionary, goals 

The youths had already been recruited into the Mexico mission when Cam 
formalized this seeming duplicity with a new name that sounded more scientific 
than religious Legters had told Cam that the board of the Pioneer Mission Agency 
wanted him to set up hts own committee to accept their funds, rather than con¬ 
tinue behind the facade of the linguistic Society of America Cam was happy to 
oblige He called his group the Summer Institute of Linguistic's, a name less pre¬ 
tentious and less alarming, he explained And to make sure he was not under 
Pioneer* control, he informed the agency that S1L was a "field committee." con¬ 
trolled by its members in the mission held By placing the director (who would, of 
course, he himself by reason of experience) under an executive committee and 
basing both the director and the committee periodically elected at an annual busi¬ 
ness conference of the membership. Cam won over the students What Pioneer 
had always feared was finally taking shape Cameron Townsend was setting up his 
own mission, and under what appeared to be false pretenses 

If that was not bad enough, his recruits were being told that they were 
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working for the Mexican government, and under an alleged Communist party 
sympathizer, at that For two of them, it was too much to take. Unde Cam. we 
cannot do u,’ they told him, and resigned M The rest accepted Cam's dual-identity 
strategy and fanned out to tnhes across Mexico 

In only two years, Cam had established a beachhead in Latin Amenca To 
protect it, he would have to be of service to his current benefactors. Ambassador 
Daniels and President Cardenas When he paid a courtesy call to Cardenas before 
leasing for the fourth summer session of Camp Wydiffe, the president was again 
m a crisis with the United States The issue was a familiar one in Mexican- 
American relations oil The comhaunts were Mexico's sinking oil workers and 
foreign-owned companies that, explained Cardenas, ‘refuse to submit to our 
courts “ The most powerful of these companies was Standard Oil. Perhaps there 
was some way Cam could help. 
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GOOD NEIGHBORS MAKE GOOD ALLIES 


The Learning (enter 

Nelson watched, amazed, as Texas Congressman Dick Kleberg (lipped a sil¬ 
ver dollar up, quickly pulled out his gun, and shot it out of the air. Nelson had 
come to Texas only because his uncle, Wmthrop Aldnch, wanted him there. The 
dapper chairman of Chase National was on a bankers’ tour of the country. The 
United States was a vast buyers’ market in December 1934, and the Rockefellers 
were one of the few families who could still afford to be big buyers. Chase, now- 
under Rockefeller leadership, was about to back oil in a big way, in both the 
United States and Latin America, and Aldrich was shopping for bargains in the 
depressed economy He had just inspected Standard Oil’s huge oil strike on the 
Klebergs’ 2,000-square-mile King Ranch. Dallas reporters sensed a story in Nelson 
Rockefeller’s accompanying the banker 

Aldrich tned to downplay Nelson’s presence. "We just brought him along to 
see the country. 

Nelson had reason to be wary of reporters. Since the Diego Rivera debacle, 
his name had become a focus of controversy. The midnight destruction of Rivera’s 
mural sparked an international furor, and charges of “cultural vandalism" would 
dog Nelson for the rest of his public life It w'as a bitter lesson, “Mother’s 
museum," he later pul it, was where "I learned my politics." 1 

Rockefeller Center was the workshop of Nelson’s stormy apprenticeship. 
After the draping of Rivera’s mural, Nelson look a month-long “vacation” in 
Mexico trying to make amends with Rivera’s fellow artists by dispensing checks 
for their paintings for Mother’s museum 1 He returned not to his Special Work 
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office, but to the (amity office, which Junior had recently moved from the 
Standard Oil building on lower Broadway to Rockefeller Center in midtown 

Nelson had become interested in assuming greater responsibilities The 
Special Work office was now running smoothly and required little attention from 
him He wrote Junior. "I hope that l will be able to be of distinctly more assistance 
to you For the immediate future, my plan is to become more familiar with all 
pluses of your real estate interests and to avail myself of every opportunity to get 
acquainted with your oil. coal and hanking interests ** 

Nelson quickly learned that the Rockefeller holdings in real estate, oil. cual. 
and banking were more than extensive They constituted an empire 

Nelsons deepening involvement in Rockefeller real estate interests also led 
him into a closer relationship with the family bank. Chase National, and its presi¬ 
dent, his uncle Wtnthrop Aldnch 

Aldnch had been selected to run Chase when Junior decided it was neces¬ 
sary to save the Rockefeller-controlled Equitable Trust bank from the depression* 
tidal waves of loan defaults In 1930. the Rockefellers Equitable took shelter 
within the much larger Chase National 

Over two decades. Chases chairman. Albert H Wiggtn. had piloted Chase 
into the Caribbean, a balmy sea with a capacity for overnight turbulence The 
nches of its lands seemed worth the risk American oil companies (led by 
Standard) and sugar and fruit plantations were quickly displacing Spanish and 
German coffee haciendas American corporations were also entenng into joint 
ventures with British companies in mining and tobacco The Caribbean basin, in 
(act. was the host for most of the initial American capital that penetrated Latin 
American markets after the Spanish-American War By 1928. direct investments 
by American corporations had grown to S5 4 billion, larger than Amencan corpo¬ 
rate holdings in either Europe or Canada ' All these investments required hanking, 
and hungry Chase got the lions share 

Wiggins strategy was to build a powerful alliance of mining, steel, sugar, 
and chemical companies that could act independently of the utan of Wall Street. 
J P Morgan & Company Ibis strategy appealed to the Rockefellers antipathy (or 
the Morgan monopoly over Wall Street Senior had been anxious to break 
Morgans hold over corporate financing since at least 1921. when he expressed 
concern over Standard Oil of New Yorks growing reliance on Morgan Moreover, 
the Morgans were in the way of Rockefeller expansion into Latin Americas nches. 
panuularly its oil The House of Morgan had long-established ties with Bntish 
interests, which jggressive Amencan companies like jersey Standard and hanks 
like Chase and National City Bank (the old Standard Oil Trusts bank in New 
York, controlled by the Stillman family and the family of John D Rockefellers 
brother. Wtllum) wanted to replace 

By 1930. Chase had more than $2 billion in assets and the deposits of giant 
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clients like Bethlehem Steel, the leading rival of Morgans U.S. Steel Its board of 
directors included representatives of some of the most powerful corporate forces 
in America 

Equitable Trust, meanwhile, was by 1929 the nation's eighth largest bank 
with some $250 million in deposits. That December, its president died. Junior, 
discerning the opportunity for personal control, lapped Aldrich to take the helm. 
Less than a year later. Equitable and Chase merged, and Aldrich was in command 
of what was then the worlds largest bank in assets. In 1932, the last obstacle to 
the Rockefellers was removed with the retirement of Albert Wiggin. who got a 
$100,000 lifetime annuity and a pal on the back Within a year, however, as con¬ 
gressional investigators focused on bankers' use of their depositors' money to 
speculate in the stock market, Wiggin found himself abandoned by the 
Rockefellers. Aldrich in his testimony publicly distanced himself from Wiggin— 
and soon became Chase's new board chairman 

In 1935, Nelson went abroad to work full time for Chase at the advice of 
family consiglierc Thomas Debevoise. This was no sudden appreciation of his 
elders’ advice. He had met Joseph Rovensky, the head of Chase's foreign depart¬ 
ment. A shrewd, tight-lipped man wise in the myriad ways of financing American 
corporations abroad, Rovensky became one of Nelsons closest advisers. He 
encouraged Nelson’s interest in the Rockefeller operations overseas by giving him 
contacts among the leading personalities in the raw materials and oil cartels. 
Officially, Nelson’s job for Chase, as at Rockefeller Center, was public relations, 
and no financial genius was required for a banker named Rockefeller to throw 
successful parties in London and Paris. 

What really caught Nelson’s attention, however, was oil. and in both Pans 
and London all the talk was about the incredible pool found beneath Lake 
Maracaibo in Venezuela Since the first big stnkes in 1922, Dictator Juan Vicente 
Gbmez—called El Brujo (the Sorcerer^ by his countrymen—had shown himself 
amenable to the demands of the 100 oil companies that Hocked to the lake. By 
1935. predator)' competition and corruption in Gdmezs court had whittled that 
number down to just three giant rivals: the Mellon family’s Gulf Oil. which con¬ 
trolled 12 4 percent of Venezuela’s crude; British-owned Shell, which owned 36 
percent; and the big winner at 49 percent, Creole Petroleum. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey had purchased Creole from Standard Oil of Indiana following Junior’s much 
heralded purge of Indiana's maverick president, who had made the mistake of 
building Indiana and buying huge oil reserves in Mexico and Venezuela without 
giving a cut of his business to his supposed competitors at the old Standard Oil 
Trust. Caught in the Teapot Dome oil scandal of bribes and kickbacks from raids 
on naval oil reserves. Indiana Standard ultimately lost both its president and its 
Venezuelan oil, just when the boom around Lake Maracaibo was taking off. 6 

Nelson got caught up in the excitement surrounding Venezuela’s oil and 
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opted to take the plunge He wrote his lather, asking if some of the Standard 
shares Junior had recently used to set up a trust fund for Nelson and his brothers 
could he exchanged for a large interest in Creole Junior happily agreed, and 
Nelson, now only twenty-seven years old. was placed on Creoles board. 

It was a fateful move In December 1935. the quarter-century-long spell of 
the Sorcerer was broken by his death A torrent of pent-up aspirations poured 
onto Venezuela's political stage Much of this new popular unrest drew inspiration 
from the Mexican Revolution. 

Creole officials remained complacent 1 heir Jersey Standard supenors in New 
York continued to invest capital as they shifted the focus of their international 
operations from turbulent Mexico to the more hospitable shores of Venezuela In 
doing so, they cut back on operating expenses in Mexico, including wages Like 
any capital-intensive industry. Standard Oil was dnven by a heavy debt load and 
dividend-demanding stockholders into the search for an cver-nsing bottom line 

It was not the first time such a quest had led to political shortsightedness, or 
power to arrogance But it would he the last time for Standard in Mexico. 
Standard had made a tactical blunder of incalculable proportions, one that would 
embroil both Nelson Rockefeller and Cameron Townsend in the destiny of the 
enure hemisphere 


The Spell of the Incas 

The Indians had seldom seen so huge a boat on this part of the rtvtr 
Venezuela^ Orinoco, though one of South Americas longest and widest rivers, was 
relatively unused in 1937 A ninety-foot yacht in ihe middle ol the jungle was a 
rare spectacle. For a few moments the Indians sat still in their dugout canoes, 
their paddles out of water, their eyes fixed wanly on the steamer as it glided by 
like some giant fish of prey On board, white faces shone in the fierce sun. serene 
and seemingly oblivious to the Indians naked presence Ihe boat slipped past, 
slicing the gentle brown current as it pushed upriver The colossal jungle 
screamed with monkey cnes as the boat went by. followed by a clatter of colorful 
wings exploding into the sky Then, as suddenly as it had appeared, the yacht was 
gone A profound silence closed over the daylit forest, entrancing the Indians with 
the illusion of restored tranquility, even as they were forced to dtp their jiaddles to 
steady their canoes, rocking in the ships wake 

“Wc have been coming down the most beautiful tropical nver all day in the 
Standard Oil Company's yacht. Nelson wrote his parents that night The steamer 
had laid anchor between two giant walls of black vegetation that howled and 
splashed with a not of jungle noises that fascinated young Rockefeller. "We spent 
the last two days visiting the oil fields in the interior ol eastern Venezuela in the 
company* planes and then went on the boat last night This ts low swampy 
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country, a dense overhanging growth which changes character from time to time 
The trees are full of monkeys and birds of all descriptions and colors, big and 
small. There are alligators on the banks. But most interesting of all are the 
Indians. They live in little palm leaf huts along the nver, wear practically no clothes 
and paddle around in hollowed out logs. They spend their time getting bark, from 
which is made tannic acid, and fishing. The pelicans do a much belter |ob of 
the latter.” 7 Nelson Rockefeller’s love affair with Latin America had begun. 

The Indians had captured Nelson's interest throughout this grand tour of 
South America with Tod. Most of Nelson's three-month tour—considered by 
many biographers a turning point in his life—had traced the route of European 
settlement of the continent Along the coasts, whites or mixed-blood mestizos 
ruled cities that looked out upon oceans that provided commercial and cultural 
ties to European homelands. But in the interior, radiating from the refuge of its 
giant Amazonian heartland out to the surrounding river valleys and the cathe¬ 
dral Andes to the west, lived another America, an Indian America, whose his¬ 
toric presence neither European plagues nor genocidal wars had been able to 
extinguish 

This Indian presence was hardly ever acknowledged along the coast 
Wherever Nelson went, he noticed that most government officials of Spanish 
descent tended to look down on the Indians. Yet it was these people w'ho were the 
continent's original inhabitants and still made up most of the population along its 
Andean spine and in its vast interior of jungles and prairies. And it was their pre- 
Columbian civilization that gave the continent its oldest and most distinctly 
American hentage. 

In the city of Lima, for instance, once the proud Pacific capital of the Spanish 
empire in South Amenca, government officials w'ere reluctant to spend money to 
save mummified remains found at Paracas Here were the desert tombs of more than 
100 leaders of the ancient Nasca Indian civilization, famous for us ceramics and the 
Nasca Lines carved out of the stony desert, which are so huge that they can lie 
appreciated only from the air. These sun-worshiping people had flourished along 
the southern coast a thousand years before the arrival of Francisco Pizzaro. Later 
they had spread into the interior's high plateau to inspire the temples, pyramids, and 
Gate of the Sun of the Tiahuanaco culture around Lake Titicaca, the highest lake in 
the world. The Tiahuanaco culture, in turn, may have given rise to the famed Inca 
civilization of the Cuzco basin to the north at the end of the eleventh century' 

Nelson had been greatly impressed by the Incas. The Inca empire was one of 
the largest planned societies on earth, with a form of social security and roads that 
stretched ^,000 miles along the Andes, from what is now coastal Chile to 
Ecuador. 

Nowhere was the romance of the Indian past stronger than in Cuzco, the 
ancient Inca capital, perched 11,000 feet on the eastern slope of the Andes. 
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Nekon wanted to see Cuzco He hired a Ford tnmotor airplane, stripping it of 
most of us seats so it could clear the Andes soaring peaks The Rockefeller party 
had no sooner landed in Cuzco than Nelson was beside himself with excitement 
The city^ architecture was colonial Spanish now. but it literally rested on the 
Indians ancient glory along almost every street the smooth, perfectly fitted gum 
stones of the Incas still served as foundations for the Spaniards cruder adobe 
buildings The aura of an enduring, permanent Indian presence permeated Cuzco, 
quietly understated in its Inca walk, arches, and amphitheater and even in the 
flocks of llamas brought in from the countryside by Indians who still spoke the 
language of the Inca empire. Quechua 

Nelson plungrd into the Indun textile market happtly emerging with arm¬ 
loads of colorful Indian blankets and serapes Nelson was now treasurer of the 
Museum of Modem An and was eager to bnng his new finds home to New York, 
even to the point of nsking his partyfc lives by insisting upon a return flight over 
the Andes in a dangerously overloaded plane 

Back tn Lima. Nelsons fascination with Inca an led him into a confrontation 
with dictatonal power in Latin Amenca Nekon met the archaeologist who had 
found the threatened Paracas mummies Dr Julio Cesar Tello poured out his 
grievances, explaining that the mummies and their prc-cighth<entury wrappings 
were an international treasure But Tello was now out of favor—and out of money 
He had recently lost his seal in the Peruvian Senate and his )ob as director of the 
Archaeological Museum lcllos fall was only one of many examples of repression 
in Peru since General Oscar Benavides had seized power through an armed coup 
four years earlier. 

Nekon was sympathetic He decided to use the power of the Rockefeller 
name to intervene Unlike his older brother and father. Nekon did not leel any 
real burden in being a Rockefeller, in fact, he reveled in it. ‘I never in my life felt 
any conscious embarrassment or concern about the family name or the familys 
money,' he later remarked "I never fell any different from other people—not even 
when I was with the Indians in the Andes Mountains " 

When he met the bull-necked Benavides on a courtesy call, Nekon simply 
donned one of his many Rockefeller hats He was developing plans, he quietly 
explained, for closer cultural ties between South Amenca and New Yorks muse¬ 
ums. for two of which he was a trustee One. the Metropolitan Museum of An, 
would be interested in helping preserve the mummies 

*It is my intention to preside the money."* he announced to the stanled dic¬ 
tator. assuming, he added, that the Peruvian government could house and main¬ 
tain the collection Thai meant the Archaeological Museum and Dr Tello, 
Benasides realized But it was an offer he could not refuse He could bask in the 
prestige of sasing a national treasure It might even help placate his cntks 

It was Nekons first diplomatic sictory tn Lattn Amenca. the first of his inter¬ 
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ventions into the destiny of its Indians. The cruel irony, that it was Indians long 
dead who made it possible, was not yet apparent. 

For Nelson Rockefeller had not come to South America to sec Indians. 

The Power oe Indirect Rule 

Nelson’s real purpose was to inspect Standard Oil’s operations in South 
America, particularly Creole's in Venezuela This purpose was reflected in the 
presence in the party of two top lieutenants in the Rockefeller empire: Jay Crane, 
treasurer of Standard Oil of New Jersey, and Joseph Rovensky, vice president and 
head of the foreign department of Chase National Bank. 

Of all nations in Latin America, Bolivia probably caused Nelson the greatest 
concern that spnng of 1937 On March 13, Bolivia stunned the world with the 
news that it was nationalizing Standard Oil's properties. 

Only a month later, Nelson was flying in a Standard Oil plane over eastern 
Venezuela’s Oficina field north of the Orinoco River. Oficina was Creolek newest 
jewel, with its superior light oils and low sulphur content. Nelson, however, saw a 
bigger political picture, and it troubled him “We met the President and all the 
members of his cabinet and called on the Governors of four states,” he proudly 
reported to his father, “plus talking at great length to many men in the Standard 
Oil Company. ... Unless something unforeseen happens, it looks as if this would 
turn out to be one of the soundest ,,. countries in the world—and there’s cer¬ 
tainly plenty of oil here.” 1 ’’ 

The unforeseen was another Bolivia or worse, a revolution, perhaps led by 
Venezuelan communists or radical socialists 

Throughout his lour of Latin America, Nelson had seen again and again that 
executives of American companies tended to model their behavior after their 
British counterparts. They held themselves aloof from all but the top echelons of 
local society. They seldom learned Spanish and relied instead on local autocratic 
managers to communicate with the workers. He ennged at the sight of barbed- 
wire fences erected around Standard’s American compounds. The barbed wire 
imposed a racial segregation that was not only crudely blatant, but carried the 
suggestion that violence might be vested upon trespassers from the shantytowns 
that inevitably sprung up outside the company’s gates. 

Nelson had seen such foreign compounds in the British colonies dunng his 
honeymoon in the Far East, and he knew the anger that was stirred by such 
haughty behavior. 

One day. while still taking notes on Creole’s operations, he received an 
urgent telegram from his father. Senior had passed away in a coma in the early 
morning of May 23. Junior had been with him at the end. 

Nelson flew back for a private funeral service at Pocantico conducted by 
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Riverside Church's Rev Harry Emerson Fosdick and attended by relatives from 
William Rockefellers line and families of Standard Oil Trusts partners 

Some weeks later. Nelson saw the descendants of his grandfathers old pan* 
ners again, and this time he was challenging them Since his return from Latin 
Amrnca, he had been conveying a message to fnends, business associates, and 
family members with evangelical fervoi Reform was needed The old British blue¬ 
print for colonial operations had been a disaster If it had not been for the dedica¬ 
tion of American missionaries, teachers, and doctors, such as those of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, a humcane of anti-Yankee rage would have long ago 
swept over Latin America—and Standard Oil 

Nelson presented his sense of urgency to the executives of Standard Oil of 
New jersey* and offered to address its foreign-branch officers at Standards annual 
meeting Since Rockefeller family members held 8 bd percent of New Jersey 
Standard* stock and controlled another 4 82 percent through shares owned by 
the Rockefeller Medical Institute, the General Education Board, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation/ 1 the oilmen were in no position to refuse But after 
Nelson had delivered his address, entitled ‘The Social Responsibility of 
Corporations.* they may have wished they had 

Before 300 executives of what was then the largest industrial corporation in 
America. Nelson challenged the men to develop a sense of responsibility that went 
beyond the well-being ol the machine and the size of the shareholders' dividends 
His concern was for ‘ownership of property anywhere in the world Such owner¬ 
ship.* he explained, ‘can only be justified if the property serves the broad interests 
of the people tn the host country This means recognition of obligations to the 
public welfare ’ * 

Nelson Rockefeller was (ar from naive, and he made this clear in practical 
terms, addressing political power Laws could protect a corporation only if the 
people were convinced that its success was being used in their best interest Laws, 
one way or another, he warned ominously, can and would be changed 'We must 
recognize the social responsibilities of corporations and the corporation must use 
Its ownership of assets to reflect the best interests of the people If we don't, they 
will take away our ownership 

The older Standard officials refused to listen Ihey believed they were 
already paying their social obligation to the people ol host countries by bnnging 
in the capital and expertise to develop the otl and by paying taxes and wages that 
would otherwise not exist, 

Nelson knew from Bolivia and Venezuela that this arrogance was suicidal 
The unparalleled wealth and abundance that accompanied modern industry 
allowed for more flexible strategies than the traditions of strictness and thrift 
forged'by an earlier age of scarcity The continued existence of inherited fortunes 
despite the Great Depression enabled younger heirs like Nelson Rockefeller and 
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William Averell Hamman lo rise to the challenge of public leadership with a con¬ 
fidence and optimism their elders did not enjoy. 

Nelson's warning before the Standard Oil hierarchy revealed a self-conscious 
sense of noblesse oblige It reflected the political maturity of not just the third 
generation of Rockefellers, but of an American industrial gentry coming of age. 
This, clearly, was not a manager speaking, but a member of Old Wealth with a tra¬ 
ditional concern for retaining power. What seemed simplistic to the uninitiated 
actually was profoundly fundamental, and fundamental strategic truths were often 
what field generals lost in the heat of battle. 

Grandfather bequeathed a board made up of company men set in their 
ways, and Nelson walked away from the Jersey Company's 1937 annual meeting 
in defeat. Before another year would pass. Standard’s general sLaff would flout the 
laws of both Venezuela and Mexico. In Venezuela, they would get away with it. 
But in Mexico, where the Supreme Court ruled in favor of the sinking oil work¬ 
ers. they faced a stronger president, Ldzaro Qrdenas 

Crusaders for Cardenas 

In February 1938, Cam and Elvira were about to sit down to lunch in their 
trailer at Telelcingo when they heard a knock. Cams eyes widened as he opened 
the door. There, with his wife, stood the president of Mexico. 

Qrdenas had found in Cam Townsend a stalwart supporter. The missionary' 
even allowed the Mexican government to review the contents of his personal 
appeal to evangelical missionanes in Mexico before he sent it out, calling on them 
to join him in “doing my bit to help in the crusade of reform headed by President 
Qrdenas The president now was seeking Townsend's help. 

After lunch, the men moved to shade behind the trailer. In grave tones, 
Qrdenas explained to Cam that the oil ensis was nearing its climax. Standard Oil 
and a dozen other American and Bntish companies had refused to sign a general 
labor contract with the new oil workers' union, despite repeated concessions by 
the workers in their contract proposals. 

Qrdenas was caught between the companies' belligerence and the threat of 
political instability. Unless there was obedience to the law and some compromise, 
the president would have to act and risk armed U.S. intervention. Qrdenas 
clearly empathized with the oil workers. As a young army officer stationed at 
Tampico, he had witnessed firsthand the low wages, disease, and dangerous con¬ 
ditions the workers expenenced. 

His words fell on sympathetic ears. Qm, too, had flinched at the misery he 
saw during his visits to the oil regions He was aware that bribes had been behind 
many of the concessions won by the American companies during the pre- 
Revolution regime of Porfino Diaz 
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‘If I could jus reach the stockholders of these companies,’ Cardenas said, 
"instead of their high-salaried agents who refuse to concede the justice of our 
demands" ’ 

Cam had only prayers to offer, to which Cirdenas responded with a pledge 
to remove duties on Bibles Then the old wamor presented Townsend with the 
fountain pen he had used to sign the land decrees of the past three years Cam 
resolved to do more than pray 

A scandal was brewing involving the American oil companies 
Lombardo Toledano, head of the Mexican Workers Confederation, charged 
that Standard Oil was withdrawing funds from Mexico (later confirmed by the 
companies) and had even tried to remove equipment Because of Venezuelan oil. 
new explorations for oil in Mexico were down The oil workers then announced 
their intention to stnke at midnight, March 18 The impending strike confronted 
Cardenas with the imminent paralysis of a rru|or industry on which much of the 
transport for Mexico's agriculture and mines depended 

By March 1938. the very sovereignty of the nation had been flouted by the 
companies' refusal to abide by a Supreme Court decision awarding oil laborers 2.h 
million pesos Moreover. Cardenas was convinced that the companies' transfer of 
funds out of Mexico was causing a senous flight of capital. 1 ' In an interview with the 
president, the executives of the oil companies nude their final mistake Cirdenas 
had just offered guarantees against further wage demands and tax increases, but he 
warned the oil executives that the Supreme Court's decision would also be guaran¬ 
teed The oil officials asked who would enforce these guarantees 
“Me," answered Cirdenas. ‘the President of the Kepublu 
“You!" a British oilman scoffed 

Cardenas rose from his chair “Gentlemen.’ he said icily, “we have finished “ 
His expropriation decree shortly followed 

The reaction tn Washington was swift. Secretary of State Cordell Hull per¬ 
suaded Treasury Secretary Henry Morgenthau to suspend U S purchases of 
Mexican silver 

Reaction to that suspension was swifter *1 cannot convey to you the feeling 
here.' Ambassador Hamels gravely wrote President Roosevelt, “that a friend has 
struck a blow more devastating than he can conceive It hurts economically and 
reduces (the) ability to give employment and meet obligations, but it hurts worse 
tn a conviction that u is the end of the Good Neighbor Policy and a replacement 
by the old policy of the Big Stick and the pairomnng Big Brother policies ’ He 
asked Roosevelt to resume silver purchases 

Roosevelt agreed He accepted Cirdenass expressed willingness eventually 
to provide compensation and had a chagrined Hull send a note to that effect on 
March 30. Cirdenas. having feared a U S invasion, was elated ‘Today my 
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Country is happy to celebrate without reservation the proof of friendship which it 
has received from yours.* he wrote Daniels the following day. "and which will be 
carved in the heart of its people 

Such presidential exchanges only made Standards executives more funous 
at both Cardenas, the "communist." and Roosevelt, 'the traitor to his class * They 
decided to retaliate with their own foreign policy, refusing to supply oil products 
to Mexico's new national oil company. PEMEX Iwenty-one other companies 
joined the boycott 

By May. the oil companies would escalate their retaliation beyond boycotts 
They would be plotting coups 

Roosevelt adviser Adolf Berle. summoned to Washington in February 1938 
to help in the mounting crisis, had noted in his diary that we prefer not to have a 
revolution and to nde out the confiscation of the oil companies Again the oil 
companies prefer a revolution, not understanding that they may uncork a civil 
war of some magnitude ’ 

It was in this tense political climate that Cam met with President Cardenas 
before returning to Arkansas for the 1958 Camp Wydlfie Die missionary offered 
to form an "Inter-American Bngade' of young Americans paid by Mexico to assist 
Cardenas's social projects He also proposed a tnp to Washington and New York 
to lobby' on Cardenass behalf 

The president was so taken with these ideas that he handed Cam a $1,000 
check to pay for a new automobile “1 don't want your sick wife ndmg in a bus." 
he explained/ 

Before leaving. Cam conferred with Ambassador Daniels The black-tie 
southerner was populist enough to back Cirdenass agranan reforms And his 
bonds to modernist Protestants, who were likely to share his sympathies, were 
still strong The ambassador offered Cam advice on whom to see and scribbled 
a note of introduction to President Roosevelt's appointments secretary. Steve 
Early 

Cam dropped off Elvira in Sulphur Spnng> and headed east alone. His goal 
to lobby John D Rockefeller, Jr., and President Roosevelt personally on Cardenas’s 
behalf. 

On June 1. Junior received an urgent cable from Townsend, requesting a 
meeting the next day. 

Cam knew that it would take a miracle for an unknown missionary to get 
an appointment with John D. Rockefeller. Junior, especially in one day And this 
time the Lord did not oblige When Cam called Junior's office the next day. an 
aide put him off and referred him to Standard Oilfc headquarters in the same 
building Townsend walked past the sepia mural where Rivera* bright colors had 
once been and took the elevator to Standards offices There he was told that 
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Standard's demand for the return of its oil holdings in Mexico was not nego 
liable It wanted them back 

Standard's intransigence had a ruthless quality about it In fact, it had been 
just that attitude which prompted Cardenas to nationalize Standards properties in 
the first place 

Cam next tried to gam entree to the White House But even with Ambassador 
Daniels's backing, he got nowhere He left Washington in defeat and drove home to 
Arkansas for the Summer Institute of Linguistics He felt some joy when he discov¬ 
ered that SIL's membership had expanded to thirty-two that summer 

He could not shake ofl his worries about Cardenass crisis with Washington 
Should Mexico's relations with the United Slates deteriorate. SILs future would 
be in doubt He wrote the Mexican president on July 25 of his concern that the 
agrarian reform was adversely affecting large American holdings Cardenas 
replied patiently that the Mexican government would pay indemnities but only 
‘as the economic condition of the country will permit.* It was not possible ‘to 
delay the giving of land to the ullages, nor to wait until the necessary funds for 
an immediate indcmmration are in hand The one bnght point for Cam was 
Cardenass belief that Cam’s trips to Washington and New York were ‘very 
important " 

Cam took the hint In September he read that Secretary of State Hull was 
demanding that Cardenas repay an old $10 million debt This was at the very time 
that Mexico was suffering from a severe depression and the collapse of the pur¬ 
chasing power of its peso, caused in no small measure by Hull’s cessation of silver 
purchases Cam fired off an indignant wire to Hull, followed by a four-page, sin¬ 
gle-spaced letter containing the kind of strategic wisdom for Amencan corpora¬ 
tions that someone like Nelson Rockefeller would have appreciated. ‘They (the oil 
companies! had better decide nght now to give the Nationals of all Latin America 
a share in the industry.’ he warned, ‘or they will be kicked out bag and baggage 
sooner or later.’” A year and a half later, in January 1940, Roosevelt himself 
would echo these sentiments, proposing a new approach to these South 
Amencan things. Give them a share.** 4 

Ambassador Daniels did his best to enhance Townsend's prestige with the 
State Department He sent a glowing report on "Plans of the Townsend Group 
for Educational Work among the Primitive Tribes in Mexico" that was read at 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. He also arranged a commendatory review of SIL in 
the Amcruan Foreign Service JiKirnal Undaunted by the State Departments hos¬ 
tility toward Qrdenas. Cam recruited seven youngsters to an Inter-American 
Service Brigade and repeatedly pushed the brigade concept during the next two 
years 

Ihe idea would languish in Washington's limbo for two decades, until us 
spirit was resurrected in the Peace Corps 
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Roosevelt Moves Toward Fortress Inter-America 
-and Rockefeller 

If Cameron Townsends political cramity was frustrated by the Roosevelt 
administration during these prewar years, he was not alone Samuel Inman of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America also had (ailed to get Roosevelts ear 
for fus idea of a division in the State Department devoted exclusively to improving 
U.S. cultural relations with Latin Amenta 

This emphasis on the cultural over the commercial was no new goal of 
Inman's committee As early as 1929 the committees annual report had expressed 
dismay that “the sad pan about the foreign missionary enterprise is that too often 
not the spmtual forces but the dnvtng economic agent is the best known of 
American representatives abroad Onginally. the committee had hoped to lake 
advantage of American corporate expansion into Latin Amenta Only the previous 
year, the committee had noted the ‘opportunity* presented to .American mission¬ 
aries to stimulate interest in *our southern neighbor’* by a Commerce 
Department report ‘CitLrrns of the United States,’ the committee noted from the 
report, ‘now own a considerable proportion of the wealth and receive a propor¬ 
tionally Urge pan of the income of most Latin Amencan countries 

But by 1934. the blush was off the corporate rose The revelations of Senate 
munitions heanngs in 1934 had deeply shaken the missionancs Not only had 
such a respectable company as Du Pont profited $250 million off the world war— 
overcharging the U.S government to the point that Secretary of War Newton Baker 
called the family a ‘species of outlaws”—but Du Pont had become deeply involved 
in the postwar international munitions traffic and spread the arms bazaar to Latin 
Amenta, setting up explosives plants in Chile and Mexico The Committee on 
Cooperation asked missionaries like Townsend to consider the grave implications 
‘What are the legitimate hopes that missionaries in Paraguay and Bolivia may 
advance the Kingdom of God in those lands, while their fellow North Amencans as 
munitions salesmen arc providing the means for wholesale sUughter 7 ' * 

In an age that seemed to be rolling uncontrollably toward the unbeliev¬ 
able—another world war—the Committee on Cooperation in Latin America 
turned desperately to cultural exchanges as a major means of promoting public 
support for peace treaties Yet it was in the commercial realm that men in 

• The brtd wnryor tor thr toanunt Ummmmon lor Indian Work m t«n Ammo Ro L L tr^m 
had taken thn vwan lo WiDuro Canaan tmwnd m |92« and turned 4 c* thr Amaron t rprrx tn tael 
had hern vwung Iiwwnd »Srn Irgtmt colrifw m the commsMont *unn of Indun inhr* in thr 
Bra;than Amazon had been lulled by Kambikuari Indian* From that tragedy. Tovmvrnd* own vuion 
wtdrnrd lo airplane* Cam waa con v in ce d that buab airplane* like thr U S nuktary ptanrv he vaw paaaing 
over Central America vumrhuw could have made a dittnentr m the iranuoao »late 
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Washington were most interested Roosevelt handed the job of engaging in com 
meraal warfare in l.atm America to the new assistant secretary of state for Latin 
American affairs Adolf Berle 

Roosevelt had been pushed to this point by domestic as well as foreign con¬ 
siderations. In 1937. accepting Treasury Secretary Morgenihau's prognosis that the 
United States was moving out of the depression and that mounting inflation had 
to be reined in. Roosevelt had returned to fiscal conservatism. He slashed federal 
spending, cutting the budget of Harry Hopkins’s Works Progress Administration 
and almost ending Harold lekes’s Public Works Administration But he moved too 
bte as far as corporate leaders were concerned, and they were still unsatisfied with 
Roosevelt’s progressive tax reforms With the Federal Reserve lightening the 
money supply and consumer spending slowing again, the 'strike of capital* con¬ 
tinued. drying up investments. In July 1937. Japan invaded China The following 
month, nervous Amencan investors began unloading stocks to grab whatever 
profits they could 

The result was the most brutal drop in industrial stocks m the nations his¬ 
tory By December the crash had wiped out all the gams the slock market had 
made since 1935, and 2 million people had lost their jobs As the crisis became 
publicly known as ’Roosevelt’s Depression.’ the President decided that his prede¬ 
cessor’s emphasis on foreign markets might have been nght all along 

In any case, he saw there was no alternative Everything m his cultural train¬ 
ing. from his Calvinist Reformed Dutch religion to his education in the most ans- 
locratic U S. schools, made it impossible for Roosevelt to step any further in the 
socialistic direction of some of his advisers Nor could the Amencan economy 
return to a nineteenth-century republic of competing small producers Domestic 
policy alone would not suffice Foreign markets had to be expanded, and the 
aggressive behavior of the Axis powers no doubt gave urgency to Roosevelt’s 
increased concern with defending corporate America’s economic frontiers 

Standard Oil’s operations in China bmught this point dramatically home on 
December 12 Japanese warplanes bombed and sank the U.S.S. Panay while it was 
escorting Standard Oil tankers up the Yangtze River Standards tankers, the real 
targets, were also attacked Hull demanded, and got. an immediate Japanese apol¬ 
ogy and complete repayment of the losses But from then on Roosevelt was ori¬ 
ented increasingly toward the strategy of a Fortress America, which soon became a 
Fortress Inier-Amenca For help, he turned to Adolf Berle Berle’s arrival at the 
helm of Latin Amencan affairs symbolized this move, as well as the return to busi¬ 
ness-government ’cooperation* that had marked the first phase of the New Deal 
that Berle had helped usher in as a member of the original Brain Trust 

The son of a minister and a lay missionary to the Sioux Indians, Berle could 
never shake the hope that the regeneration of the businessman would bring about 
the reforms the United States needed. He had been a member ol Thomas 
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Debevoises law firm, it was he who had steered John Collier in 1924 to Ray 
Fosdick for a Rockefeller gram Berle and Fosdick had both served in the U.S. del¬ 
egation to the Versailles Peace Conference and shared a disgust for the uncompro¬ 
mising and avaricious terms imposed by the Allied victors and their betrayals of 
wartime promises of self-determination for colonies like Vietnam and India that 
had fought for the Allies Modem corporate society could aflord to be more gener¬ 
ous. they believed, otherwise, not only renewed war. but revolutions, such as 
those that erupted in Russia. China, and Mexico, could spread 

Berle at first took a conservative stance toward Cirdcnasls nationalization of 
American-owned sugar plantations But he ascended to the higher wisdom of 
accommodation in ihe face of the rising menace in Europe If the fleets and mer¬ 
chant marines were to move about the pons of Latin Amenca unharassed to sup- 
pon the fighting in the North Atlantic and the South Pacific, the cooperation of 
Latin America was essential Making Fortress Inier-Amenca a reality required the 
strengthening of ihe goodwill brought about by the Good Neighbor Policy. 

For this delicate task of public relations. Berle was unsuited He simply 
brought too much baggage with him from the business community and his partic¬ 
ipation in the U S financial pressure and the gunboat diplomacy that replaced the 
civilian government of Ramdn Grau San Martin with the military dictatorship of 
Fulgencio Batista A new face was needed, and one that belonged to a mind that 
appreciated Latin American culture, nationalist sensitivities, and the importance of 
American business in tying the knot between development south of the Rio 
Grande and restored prosperity north of it 
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THE MEXICAN TIGHTROPE 


The Venezuelan Connection 

Nelson realized by 1939 thai time was running out in Venezuela Here he 
was. arguing wuh communist labor organizers right in Creole's own oil fields, and 
still he couldn't get Standard Oil's hierarchy in New York to listen If reforms were 
not initiated and soon, the very thing these communists were pressing for—elim¬ 
ination of Yankee ownership over oil, just as Cardenas had done in Mexico— 
would happen in Venezuela 

For weeks. Nelson had walked around with a copy of Marx's Capital under 
his arm He was so disturbed by the books analysis of capitalism that he insisted 
that his chief associates read it. He realized, however, that what would have the 
greatest influence on the restless oil workers' minds was not ideology or analysis 
but improving the actual condiuons of their lives. He toured Creoles operations, 
warning the American managers behind their barbed-wire compounds about the 
lessons of Mexico He had been greatly impressed by a book exposing Standard* 
abuses in that country He made his people read that, too. 

Labor unrest, not Axis espionage, was Nelson’s biggest concern in Venezuela. 
As in Mexico, oil workers were experimenting with an explosive blend of nation¬ 
alism and communism. Nationalism had even spread to the military and was now 
threatening to be not only anti-Yankee, as in Bolivia, but anticapualisi as well 

Nelsons presence was not yet appreciated by either local Creole managers or 
anticommunist nationalists like RiMnulo Betancourt, editor of Ahora and leader of 
the left-of-center opposition party. AcciOn Democratica But it could not be 
ignored ‘After looking over his vast oil properties." Betancourt wrote of 
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Rockefeller. * he will return to his office atop Rockefeller Center, to the warm 
shelter of his home, to resume his responsibilities as a philanthropist and Art 
Maecenas Behind him will remain Venezuela producing 180 million barrels of oil 
for the Rockefellers Behind him will remain Venezuela with its half million 
children without schools, the workers without adequate diets , its 20.000 oil 
workers mostly living in houses better called over-grown match boxes 

Nelsons Creole also lelt behind a thick sludge of oil over the surface of lake 
Maracaibo In December, for the second time that decade, the oil scum caught on 
fire, the shacks that oil workers had built on stilts over the lake exploded m 
flames, roasting hundreds of families alive 

Townsend, then in Mexico, was appalled 'The thing was outrageous enough 
in itself, but since it happened to be the second occurrence of the awful catastro¬ 
phe within a decade it was nothing short of cnminal If the men. women, and 
children who were burned to death had been Engltsh. Dutch or Amencan, a furor 
of protest would have been raised against the carelessness of the companies, but 
they were just Venezuelans,' he wrote.' 

A furor did break out over Venezuela, however Whatever resistance to 
Nelson’s reforms remained among Creolek managers collapsed after the fire Down 
came the harbed wire Up went public health clinics modeled after the Rockefeller 
Sanitary Commission A dozen Berlitz teachers arrived from New York to begin 
teaching Spanish, which was now mandatory, to Creole executives. Job discnmi- 
nation against Venezuelans in heavy drilling operations was phased out To answer 
criticisms that Venezuela had become a monoindustnal society dominated by oil. 
Creole brought down an engineering firm to survey the economy and recommend 
developments for agriculture and the diversification ol industry 

To fill the financial vacuum in that area. Nelvm stepped in with hts owti 
firm, the Compaftia de Fomento Venezolano (Venezuelan Development 
Company! "Such a company." an aide suggested to Nelson, 'would give us the 
perfect excuse to get around the country to get to know the local political and 
business people m the rest of Venezuela, and. as always, to keep our eyes open for 
other possibilities for ourselves ' Some of these other possibilities” included food 
distribution, asbestos, and pharmaceuticals/ 

As the Nazi blitzkncg swept over France, Compaiita officials began looking 
toward a possible postwar era in which Rockefeller interests would hr competing 
peacefully in Venezuela with the companies owned by tnumphant Nazis Nelson 
sent Carl Spaeth to Caracas to evaluate the feasibility of further investments in 
light of the war bpaeth was enthusiastic. "To postpone such programs as ours 
until after the war is to lose an excellent opportunity to gel in a substantial posi¬ 
tion in advance of German commercial interests in the event (.ermany wins 
the war * 

later, even after taking public office in Washington. Nelson would commis- 
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»on Spaeth to investigate the potential lor private investments To avoid a legal 
conflict of interest. Nelson would not actually pursue these Venezuelan options 
until after the war 

As the elections of 1940 approached, two powerful gniups with overlapping 
concerns were emerging to formulate a new U.S. strategy toward Latin America 

One gnwp. led by Undersecretary of State SumneT Welles. Assistant Secretary 
Adolf Berle. and Pan Amencan Onion head Leo Rowe, was visible to the public and 
the press The other group met in pnvatc corporate ofTtces and centered on Nelson 
Rockefeller Outsiders called it *thc Group." but it called itself the Junta And its 
convener was not Rockefeller, but a social scientist turned businessman who repre¬ 
sented the point of contact between the two groups Beardsley Ruml 

Tut Junta Meets Roosevelt 

Ruml was Nelson Rockefellers advance man in Washington Considered bril¬ 
liant. Ruml had won a reputation in higher circles as an idea man. and his newest 
idea was a Rockcfcller-led commercial and cultural assault on Axis influence in 
Lann Amenca By the end of 1938. Ruml was trying to get young Rockefeller the 
proper entrte into the Democratic White House through Harry Hopkins 

Hopkins was the perfect choice Since Roosevelt had elevated him from chief 
of the Works Progress Administration to secretary of commerce in 1938. Hopkins 
had allied himsell with Adolf Berle in fostering a new policy of closer cooperation 
with big business The policy recommendations he received were increasingly 
focused on Latin America 

Hopkins shared Berlc's distress over German competition in latm America 
He agreed with the assistant secretarys view that German commercial rivalry was 
a threat to U S. national security, remarking to the press that “today foreign trade 
is being used by some countnes as a vehick to support political and cultural pen¬ 
etration " This was the perfect climate lor Ruml to introduce Nelson Rixkelelkr 
to the White Houses inner circle 

"Congratulations 1 ' Ruml wtoic Hopkins in December 1938 “If you are to be 
in New York soon. I think it would be well worth it for you to spend about two 
hours at leisure with Nelson Rockefeller to hear his views on U S commercial 
relations with South Amenca, a subject on which he is well informed and very 
much interested Nelson Rockelelkr would esteem it a pnvilege and I should be 
delighted lo arrange 

"I would like very much to see Nelson Rockefelkr.' Hopkins replied in 
January* By March. Nelson was standing before the president of the United Slates 

Roosevelt's cunosity about Rockefelkr had actually been piqued the previ¬ 
ous summer, when he was told that Nelson Rockefeller was "sympathetic—he 
feels quite differently from some of the members of his family"* Now. following 
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Nelsons meeting with Hopkins, an appointment was set up with the president, 
apparently at Rockefellers request. 

Roosevelt had personal reasons for wanting to meet Nelson The president 
was seeking an unprecedented third term tn 19*0 Winning over an heir of the 
family that was doing its most to make Wall Street stockbroker Wendell Willktc 
his Republican successor would be a coup It might even encourage support from 
some business circles 

By the time Nelson left the While House, the president had agreed to partic¬ 
ipate in an international radio broadcast celebrating the new home oi (he Museum 
of Modem Art (MOMA) His participation in the broadcast would greatly enhance 
Nelson* reputation across the United States Nelson also planned to use the 
museum to ingratiate himself with Latin Amenca 

Roosevelt* fifteen-minute congratulatory speech on May 10 was politically 
innocuous enough but Nelsons own address caused quite a stir among devotees of 
an Nelson neglected to mention that the museum was ten years old or that others 
had helped to found it ' It sounded as though the Museum had |ust opened that 
night, a member of the audience later reported It came as quite a surprise to the 
stall . To Latin Americans who listened. MOMA fuJ just opened that night, and 
Nelson Rockefeller was the assumed benefactor Fhis event set the stage for Nelson's 
surprising move into international diplomacy He offered ihe Cardenas government. 
In the middle of the oil ensts. a MOMA exhibition on twenty centuries ol Mexican 
art President Roosevelt, he promised, would again he the star draw 

At the beginning of I<M0. Nelson flew to Mexico with Tod to discuss the 
matter with the Mexican government But their companions on this tnp. Mr and 
Mrs Waller C Douglas indicated that a larger political goal was being pursued 
Douglas was a director of the Southern Pacific Railroad, which had properties 
in Mexico and a big stake in Mexican trade with the United States Douglas was con¬ 
vinced that a Rockefeller intervention in the Mexican «l crisis would benefit every¬ 
one concerned The failure of the negotiations was evident New Wood was needed 
Nelson was happy to give diplomacy a crack If it worked, he would he 
pulling off the diplomatic coup of the decade He spent a month working out terms 
acceptable to standard Oil, and then he and lod flew to Mexico with the Douglases 
Cirdenas greeted them with typtcal Mexican warmth at his new home in the 
village of juquilpan de Juarez beside Lake Patzcuam Here, ai last, was the kind of 
sttxkWilder Cirdenas had sent Cam Townsend to New York to seek out Nelson, 
however, played it coy He identified himsell only as the president of MOMA and 
confined his comments to the show on Mexico's cultural history He asked 
Cirdenas to match the museums $20,000 contribution to the cost When 
Cirdenas readily agreed. Rockefeller next turned to another concession he 
wanted The Rockefeller Foundation was having difficulty with the seniority hir¬ 
ing requirements of Mexican labor law that prevented young Mexican physicians 
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who were trained in the Unucd States by the foundation from stepping into top 
positions in rural health cart 

Again. Cardenas agreed to make the necessary exceptions 

When there was still no mention of oil, Cardenas invited the couples to 
spend the night But even after dinner Nelson did not bring up the oil ensis Since 
Nelson was in the stnmgcr position. he could afford to wait. It was a tactic that 
had given Senior the edge in so many deals. 

The following morning. Cardenas decided to flush Nelson out He directly 
raised the issue of the expropriation of oil 

Tm here as a private citizen, and have no official connection with the oil 
companies.' Nelson said disingenuously. That pro forma disclaimer aside, he 
launched into a four-hour discussion. 

“Your businessmen don't associate with our government officials or with our 
business community* Cirderus told Nelson The arrogance of foreigners aside, 
Mexico* claims had a historical hasts that stemmed from ns struggle for indepen¬ 
dence ‘You have to remember that in the background ts the seizure of Texas in 
1816. the United States action in taking New Mexico and California in 1846. in 
sending your jrmy against |Pancho| Villa in 1916 Then you have to remember 
that our revolution ended ihe domination of the Spanish ruling class in Mexico 
and restored the self-confidence of our people Thai was our liberation from dom¬ 
ination in our own country' But that liberation meant that the economic domina¬ 
tion by American companies and banks also had to end. from the railroads to the 
sugar estates and henequen plantations to even the oil companies, the most arro¬ 
gant ol all 'We must retain ownership even if the oil has to stay in the ground. 
Better that than for the people to lose their dignity" ’ 

Nelson was stunned Cardenas's convictions were so earnest and basic that 
they were overpowering Nelson tried to negotiate terms that left Standard and the 
other oil companies with majority control, hut the Mexican president would not 
hear of it Forty-nine percent was his maximum concession Mexican oil must 
remain Mexican 

Nelson went away defeated, but wiser He reiurned to New York and 
reported the results His faith in his mission was not shaken; if anything, it was 
confirmed He was now convinced that the United States needed his leadership, at 
least with respect to Latin America 

Beardsley Ruml had already begun holding meetings of the Junta at his 
Greenwich Village home Here were Nelson's closest advisors, men who had partic¬ 
ipated in the first 1937 trip through Laiin America and shared Nelsons concerns 
about expanding American business in the region They warned to stop the growih 
of German and Italian investments and find some way of accommodating Latin 
Americas nsing nationalism before socialist currents became too strong to reverse 

The meetings of the Junta soon moved from Ruml's home to Rockefeller's 
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luxurious Fifth Avenue apartment. There, surrounded by paintings by French and 
American masters and beneath the Matisse mural that adorned the living room, 
they shaped a series of proposals that were to influence the course of history. Then 
Ruml and Rockefeller took the proposals to Washington to discuss them with two 
of Roosevelts advisers Nothing came of them. 

Finally, in May, Ruml and Rockefeller decided to turn again to Hopkins. The 
busy Hopkins asked them to distill the Juntas proposals into a policy paper. Ruml 
set to work on what turned out to be a broad and far-reaching plan for a 
"Hemisphere Economic Policy- 

Nelson amved at the White House on June 14 and was escorted immedi¬ 
ately to the Lincoln Room Hopkins was there to greet him. 

As Nelson drew out the three-page memorandum from his briefcase, 
Hopkins leaned back in his chair and gravely asked him to read it aloud 

"Regardless of whether the outcome of the war is a German or Allied victory,” 
Nelson said, “the United States must protect its international position through the 
use of economic means that are competitively effective against totalitarian tech¬ 
niques.” Like Cameron Townsends cabled pleas to Secretary of State Hull a year 
and a half earlier on the need to preserve Latin American friendship as a counter¬ 
weight to Axis influence. Rockefeller made the pilch for hemisphenc cooperation. 
But instead of moral arguments, Nelsons case had a cold, hard economic thrust. 

“If the United States is to maintain us security and its political and economic 
hemispheric position,” Nelson continued, “it must take economic measures at 
once to secure economic prosperity in Central and South America, and to estab¬ 
lish this prosperity in the frame of hemisphere economic cooperation and depen¬ 
dence.” This statement was from one of America's emerging political powers with 
a wealth of resources literally at his fingertips. Hopkins was now listening closely. 

Since the British blockade had cut off Latin America’s traditional European 
markets, he continued, emergency action had to be taken to stimulate the flow of 
trade between the United States and the rest of the hemisphere. Tariff walls had to 
come down An “open door” policy had to be initiated to permit Amcncan corpo¬ 
rate investments in the southern lands Latin Amencan surplus products had to be 
absorbed The consular service had to lie augmented by a bold new program of 
increased cultural, educational, and scientific programs. Moreover, these programs 
should stimulate production to meet the needs of Amcncan industry and its peo¬ 
ple, while drawing on the expertise of existing pnvate agencies Finally, to coordi¬ 
nate all these efforts, a small advisory committee, directed by a presidential 
assistant with direct access to the president, would be required.' - 

It was obvious to Hopkins whom Nelson had in mind for that job and what 
the composition of the advisory committee would be if left to the Junta I here was 
no doubt also that the Rockefeller Foundation could be expected to play a leading 
role and that Amencan corporations, including those controlled by the Rockefeller 
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financial interests, would rush into Latin Amcrua to fill the void left by the loss of 
European markets and investors. 

Hopkins agreed to bnng the subject up with 'the Boss' Within twenty-four 
hours, the Rockefeller group!* plan was on the president's desk 

Roosevelt read the document and passed it along to Hull at State, 
Morgenthau at Treasury, and Wallace at Agriculture. There were objections to the 
proposal, but as far as the president was concerned, they simply could not out¬ 
weigh the formidable opportunity that the power of the Rockefellers offered The 
president ordered the new economic program to begin on June 28. 

What made the Rockefeller-Ruml proposal unique was ns proponents’ inde¬ 
pendence from bureaucratic infighting and their enormous financial power 
Nelson, however, was passed over for the top job. “Nelson doesn't have the kind 
of ability needed for the job," said presidential aide James V Forrestal ’ 

Nelson had lutle cause for celebration when hts thirty-second birthday 
arrived on July 8 Hts memorandum had gotten him nowhere His broad free-trade 
proposal ran contrary to Undersecretary of State Welless previous policy of sticking 
to tanff agreements that were strictly reciprocal in nature It was just the beginning 
of a Welles-Rockefeller antagonism that would flare up throughout the war 

Nelson’s own attempt to build cultural bndges with the Cardenas govern¬ 
ment through the MOMA Mexican an exhibit had also been rebuffed. The State 
Depan ment prevented President Roosevelt from being a sponsor of the show To 
make matters worse. Nelson's negotiations with Cardenas on behalf of the oil 
companies had failed, too 

In fact, the only recent case of collaboration between the Rockefeller 
Foundation and Washington was a Rockefeller grant to anthropologist Mary 
Doheny. at the Institute of Cunent World Aflairs, for her investigation for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) of Latin American government programs for 
Indians This survey was a key component of a broader intelligence operation by 
Washington The Indians ol the Americas had been decreed honorary Aryans by 
the Nans as part of Hitlers propaganda drive among the major labor force ol the 
Andes and Central America 

This did not seem a promising start for his generation's ellorts to safeguard 
the Rockefeller family^ interests in Latin America, much less move into the new 
inter-American endeavors Nelson wished to pursue 

Nelson could never have anticipated how crucial that survey' would he for 
Washingtons leadership of the upcoming First Inter-American Conference on 
Indian Life in Mexico or for the fate of tribal peoples in the Americas He had not 
guessed us importance for his own ‘Hemisphere Economic Policy" w'hen his 
birthday party was suddenly interrupted by a phone call It was from White 
House aide James Forrestal Could he come down to Washington 7 He was there 
the next day Nelson Rockefellers political career had begun 
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Setting the Indian Stage 

Three months earlier, when Cardenas had appealed to the 400 delegates of 
the Inter-Amencan Conference on Indian Life at Pitzcuaro. Cam could not help 
feeling anxious for the survival of the Good Neighbor Policy 

Herr was hts friend, the president of Mexico, pleading for justicr lor the 
hemispheres Indian peoples before the greatest assemblage of government experts 
on Indian affairs ever gathered in one place It should have been a sympathetic 
audience All the delegates were aware that what was at stake was the survival not 
only of the Indians of America, but. in the age of Hitler, of the democratic aspira¬ 
tions of the entire Western world 

And yet. as the delegates listened to the pan-Indian president, the taut 
expressions on some of their faces gave a hint of the underlying conflict beiween 
the Mexican and Amcncan perspectives Cam had hoped that by now Washington 
would understand the depth of Mexico's resolve about controlling its own natural 
wealth—and paying its creditors at the same time. Two years ago. in a stimng ora¬ 
tion before hundreds of thousands of cheenng Mexican workers and peasants fol¬ 
lowing Mexico's expropnation of Standard Oil, Cardenas vowed *to make it 
known to all the countries of the world, that Mexicans will honor their foreign 
debts * And the Mexicans did 

‘Checks were written in four figures from people who were not exactly 
wealthy,' Cam reported to his Fundamentalist brethren hack home. ‘The poor 
came forward with their pesos School children brought pennies W’omen gave 
their earrings, bracelets, stickpins and odds and ends o( value. Peasants brought 
chickens, pigs or vegetables ... I could not help but think that the executives of 
the petroleum companies might haw seen the sight of barefoot Indians dropping 
a mite or two into the fund for economic redemption ' 

Bui Standard Oil had refused to accept compensation for a majority ownership 
of its Mexican holdings It wanted to retain control Cardenas had broken Standards 
international embargo on Mexican oil by selling oil directly to Japanese companies 
Ihts action prompted Rep Hamilton Pish to call on the floor ol Congress (or an inva¬ 
sion of Mexico At Townsend's personal request shortly after Nelson Rockefellers 
departure (or New York, Cardenas had delayed the sale until Standards response to a 
final appeal could be heard The answer had agiin been negative. 

Because of the U.S embargo. Cardenas had already begun selling oil to 
Germany In principle, this was no different from the ihnving business Standard 
Oil itself was doing with Germany As late as 1939. Jersey Standard had favorably 
renewed the cartel agreement it had signed in the 1920s and 1930 with I G 
Farhcn, a major backer of Hitler, and. in fact, renewed it in a secret meeting in 
Holland just as the war broke out Worse. Juniors long-time publicity adviser. Ivy 
Lee. had. at Standards behest, accepted Nazi money (or advice on improving 
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Hitler's international image Lee had recommended interpreting the Nazi rearma¬ 
ment program as a pica lor “equality of rights" among nations and an effort at 
-preventing for all tune the return of the Communist peril' * 

Standards apparent lack of aversion to Nazism, however, did not prevent the 
company from assailing Cardenas for his barter agreement with Germany The 
anger fomented by the conservative press in the United States had further chilled 
relations between the State IV part men t and Cardenas 

Cam and Ambassador Daniels were deeply worried about this cold war 
against Mexico Rumors were circulating in Mexico City of coven manipulations 
by the oil companies in Mexico's presidential campaign, then in full swing Both 
men tned to reassure their respective religious and political networks back home 
of Cardcnass good intentions toward Roosevelt’s policy ol Inter-American soli 
danty Daniels wrote repeatedly to Roosevelt, praising his restraint, while 
reminding the self-righteous Hull that *we cannot properly object to such 
I Mexican | sale because the Standard Oil Company sold to japan and Germany 
before the expropriation " 

Shortly after the Intcr-Amencan Indian Conference. Cam published a danng 
pamphlet entitled The Truth About Mexico’s Oil The pamphlet showed that much 
of his father's prame populism was still alive in Cam ‘Cardenas gave in land sold 
oil to German companies! when he found that there were almost no buyers in the 
democratic nations that were sufficiently free from the control of the oil trusts to 
be able to bid for Mexican oil," he argued. ‘We have no one but the oil companies 
to blame for this * ’ 

Ironically, the oil embargo. Cam noted, forced Cardenas to inmate his own 
Good Neighbor policy to develop a Latin Amencan bloc of support for Mexico* 
territorial integrity and to procure markets for oil Of the three nations involved. 
Bolivia was the most wornsome to the Stale Department The military regime there 
had not only nationalized Standard Oil* properties, but had dose ties to European 
fascism Its powerful Falange party was modeled after Mussolini’s Fascists 
Mussolini's army officers had settled in as official advisers to the Bolivian air force 
And Bolivias only airline was German owned which could give Hitler control over 
refueling stations and airdromes at the strategic point of intersection of South 
America’s air routes It could also give him potential aenal control over the export 
of strategic minerals out ol Bolivia* highest plateau, the Altiplano. which had some 
of the world's nchest un and copper mines and a network of attendant railroads 
vital to t he Allied war effort Nan propaganda among overworked and underpaid 
Indian miners in the Patino tin mines was making inroads, spreading stnkes ham 
pered production in 1940. threatening to cut off Britain's tin supply 

Cardcnass concern for Latin America's Indians was worrisome here, too In 
March 1939. Cardenas had sent a mission of linguists to consult Bolivia on its 
rural schixil system for Indians who constituted more than 70 percent of the pop- 
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illation Bolivia responded by sending teachers to Mexico to study the system that 
Moises Saenz had initialed it was not surprising, then, that when Bolivia, (acing 
its own powerful pro-Axis lobby decided not to honor its agreement to host the 
first Inter-American Indian Conference and General Jorge Ubico refused the 
Indumsts access to Guatemala. Mexico* invitation was readily accepted by Latin 
America To Washingtons growing concern, most ol the Western Hemisphere now 
looked toward Mexico lor leadership in the indtgrniono movement 

America's Indianisi 

B1A Commissioner John Collier drafted the proposal (or this conference that 
was presented to the 1938 Pan American conference in Lima by the U.S. delegation 
headed by Hull and Berle Collier characteristically underplayed his role Like 
Cameron Townsend, his appearance was deceptive A thin, stoop-shouldered man 
with often unruly brown hair and a corncob pipe tn his mouth. Collier liked to 
wear comfortable haggy clothes But these disarming features hid strong organizing 
skills motivated by’ a passion for reform and a vision of European social democracy 
transplanted to America through the American Indian. He had devoted his life to 
public service, eventually focusing his attention on the plight of the Indian After 
Roosevelt's election, his fnendship with the new intenor secretary. Harold lekrs. a 
charter memher of Colliers American Indian Defense Association, convinced the 
president to accept Collier as likes* commissioner of Indian affairs " 

Collier's tenure was a whirlwind of controversy Collier forced through many 
changes in the BlAs heavy-handed administration of the reservation system, 
including the Indian Reorganization Act o( 1934 But some of his programs were 
arbitrary, and a few even bordered on the scandalous 

Thousands of Navajos had lost a primary source of income, clothing, and 
milk when Collier, at the behest of the Soil Conservation Agency, advised them to 
kill 400.000 sheep and goats to prevent further soil erosion on their lands/ 1 
Behind the slaughter was a grimmer reality the familiar greed of the white man. 
Commercial ranchers had refused to sell Indians land that had passed into their 
control since the breakup of tnhal lands under the l>awrs Allotment Act of 1887 
Since the Navajo reservation could not expand enough, overgrazing by the herds 
was inevitable The herds, in turn, impinged on the plans of agribusiness. 
Overgrazing had created such extensive soil erosion along the Colorado River that 
silt was undermining the usefulness of the new Hoover Dam lor the irrigation and 
development of southern Cali formas Imperial Valley 

Thr slaughter of the Navajo herds would haunt Collier for the rest of hts life 
and might have shattered his ability to continue had it not hern lor hts success in 
implementing a wide range of health and economic reforms on the reservations 
His 'Indian New Deal’ of 1934 won acclaim throughout Latin America and 
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enhanced the prestige of the Roosevelt administration Most of the delegates to the 
Inter-American Indian Gwiference knew and admired Colliers work 

Eighteen other governments had sent delegates, and forty-seven Indians 
were there representing tnbes in the hemisphere. Seventy-one social scientists also 
were on hand, ready and willing to promote mdigenismo with an ideological 
enthusiasm. From such Rocketeller-endowed centers of learning as the University 
of Chicago. Harvard. Yale. Columbia, and Johns Hopkins came a new school ol 
anthropology and linguistics that proclaimed ns dedication to incorporating the 
Indian peoples into the mainstream of Western society through their tribal cul¬ 
tures. not despite them Gone were the overt expressions of white supremacy. 

All these people would do most of the work of spreading Colliers "ethnic 
laboratory" beyond the United Slates and Mexico to the rest of the hemisphere 
Ethnic diversity was central to his Darwinist understanding of the successful evo 
lution of humanity as an adaptable, culturally mutating social animal He was 
convinced that through the Indians, diversity would blossom in Western societies, 
not despite conscious cooperative planning, but because of it 

But only a few of the delegates could play coordinating roles as inter- 
American leaders of Indian assimilation Men of such international suture as him 
self. Moises Saenz, and Manuel Gamio were obvious candidates. A balding 
American Fundamentalist missionary named Cam Townsend was not 

The Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL). significantly, was the only large 
missionary delegation present Yet. even though it lacked the prestige that comes 
with advanced degrees or official recognition ol ones government. Cams group 
had direct access to some of the highest officials in Mexico, an influence of which 
few non-Mexican delegates were aware 

The Dawn Within the Dusk 

Ambassador Daniels, who hosted Collier at the embassy, was an exception 
He had watched the number of Townsends linguists grow to thirty-seven by 1940 
and he had never seen the missionary commit a diplomatic blunder Cam took the 
success of his mission too seriously to allow the Fundamentalist proclivities of his 
followers to jeopardize it by proselytizing or criticizing the Cardenas government 
Instead, at every opportunity, Cam heaped praise on the Mexican president 

Although he was an unabashed promoter of Cirdenas, Cam demanded 
"strict neutrality* on government policies from his followers in an effort to silence 
dissenters ‘After all." he wrote his translators, who called us to pass judgment 
upon rulers? Are we not commanded to obey and pray lor them’ Cam finally 
arrived at the bone of contentious debate within SIL "There is too much at stake 
for this (criticism| to continue lwmiy million Indians in Latin America wait to 
see the spirit of the Gospel demonstrated in a way the> can comprehend and to 
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read ihc Word in a language they can understand.” He characterized the criticism 
of CArdenas as “half-cocked" and “unbecoming of us who have received so many 
courtesies from the government of Mexico." He asked them to trust God and “rec¬ 
ognize your mistake."*’ 1 

A few could not, convinced they were being asked to trust Cameron 
Townsend, not God They left 

Yet in the conferences rosy dawn of Pan-American Indiamsm, even these 
losses seemed endurable. Seventy-two resolutions were drafted, laying the founda¬ 
tion for a hemispherewide Indian policy covering bilingual education, cultural 
survival, rural medicine, schools, and the setting up of national Indian institutes. 
And. of central importance to SIL’s future, an lnier-Amencan Indian Institute was 
to be based in Mexico City to carry on the hemispheric work, to serve as a clear¬ 
inghouse for information, and to convene future Inter-Amencan Indian confer¬ 
ences. The Institute would also publish a bimonthly Boletfn Indigenista and a 
quarterly America Indigena to spread the secular good cheer of Indian administra¬ 
tion as an expenment in social action research—and benevolent control—that 
would turn all Latin Amenca into a vast laboratory of ethnic relations 

CArdenas provided the top personnel, proposing an eight-person executive 
committee composed of two Mexicans and six men from countries with large 
Indian populations. There remained only the crucial ingredient of U S. financial 
and technical support for the many programs Collier envisioned Standing in the 
way of that support was the unresolved issue of the properties of Standard Oil and 
the other American companies. 

Cam attempted to surmount this barrier by writing a straightforward 
defense of CArdenas to President Roosevelt. He used the occasion to castigate the 
oil companies and their “insidious anti-Mexican propaganda" for creating “a very- 
dangerous situation" He incorporated the letter in The Truth About Mexico's Oil, 
which his newly created Inter-Amencan Fellowship sent to every- member of 
Congress. This gave the letter—and him—a prominence beyond the actual lim¬ 
ited role he was playing in the international debate. It was a brilliant tactic. 

But there was also a desperate tone in Cam's pamphlet that may have been 
prompted by angry reactions in the American colony to the recent decisive break¬ 
through in the oil cnsis. On May 1, Sinclair Oil accepted $8 5 million in a sepa¬ 
rate agreement with CArdenas. 

Standard Oil was furious. So was Secretary of Stale Hull, who had publicly 
intervened on Apnl 3 to prevent just such a settlement Standard's reasons were obvi¬ 
ous. Ambassador Daniels had comeyed them to Roosevelt as early as 1939. The oil 
companies were "wailing for two elections ... in the United States and in Mexico. 
They hope you will be succeeded by an apostle of the imperialistic Old Slick, and 
that the successor of Cardenas will be a nghtist who would undo the policies of 
President Cardenas."^’ To Cams and Daniels's great relief, the Mexican and American 
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elections of 1940 ended any hope that Standard Oil held for the return of the 
Mexican oil fields General Manuel Avila Camacho won Qrdenas stood firm for con¬ 
stitutional succession and was confident that Camacho could return the oil wells only 
at the risk of his head. The Mexican people would simply not allow it. 

Then Franklin Roosevelt was elected to an unprecedented third term in 
November. As evidence of his support to the Mexican government, he sent Vice 
President-elect Henry Wallace to join Daniels in toasting Camacho's inauguration 
It was one of the few times that the teetotaler Daniels lifted a glass of champagne 
Cam sensed that as a new era was opening, another had closed There was no 
sudden light on a road to Damascus turning him toward the Amazon, or even partic¬ 
ularly Peru, his next destination. Rather, there was a growing uncertainty in Mexico, 
as the guiding lights that had led him so far so quickly faded on the stage of power 
Cardenas’s influence was diminishing rapidly as Camacho consolidated 
power Mexico’s "Great Commoner" betrayed a deep sense of bitterness and fore¬ 
boding in a final message of congratulations to the reelected President Roosevelt: 

"As a citizen of a country which has lived a constant tragedy under the pres¬ 
sure of an international capitalism which aspires to control of national, public, 
and private economies, I also hope that the policy of your government will be 
affirmed in the sense of a just attitude toward the American countries which have 
felt themselves crushed under the same pressure.”* 1 

A year later, Cardenas was physically removed from the political scene when 
he accepted President Camacho’s appointment to head Mexico’s coastal defenses 
from a headquarters in Baja California. 

The U.S Embassy was also undergoing a change Daniels wanted to return 
home because of his wife’s health Before he left, the ambassador tned to ease the 
transition for friends, including the Townsends. He had the missionaries over for 
dinner, attended a luncheon Cam threw on the roof garden of Hotel Ontario for 
Mexican officials, and even agreed to take up with Washington Cam's request for 
draft exemption for his male translators. Then Daniels was gone 

Cam was approaching a new stage in his life And Moists Saenz was leading 
the way, pointing him toward the next field of battle for the lord. SAenz had been 
appointed Mexico’s ambassador to Peru, a land of labled riches and naked 
Amazonian warriors w ho knew none of the borders white men drew on maps. 

As his yearnings turned toward Perufc Bibleless tribes and the w r ider opportu¬ 
nities offered by the Inter-American Indian Institute, Cam also turned away from 
the political sympathies that Cardenas represented In 1937, he and Ordenas had 
visited the site of Zapatas assassination. The group photograph Townsend took that 
day shows the gnmly determined president surrounded by proud peasants In his 
letter to Roosevelt on behalf of SI Ls Mexican benefactor, Cam had spoken freely of 
the monopolistic nature of the trusts, of "privileged interests that had established 
strangleholds upon those lands when they were minors . dissidents |who| pos- 
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scss such great financial power that they have been able not only to challenge the 
very sovereignty of these lands but also to wield a disproportionate influence over 
our press, our people and our legislators."* 

He would never utter such words again. 

Instead, he would set his course along that of the institute Collier and Saenz 
had started He could not foresee the tragedy that was enveloping Collier and his 
B1A or understand the implication of Collier^ incorporating Beardsley Ruml's 
Social Science Research Council into the governing board of the institute’s U.S. 
section, the National Indian Institute. Alone, now without friends in high places. 
Cam Townsend did not know that the National Indian Institute was secretly being 
funded by the presidents new defense-oriented Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Nelson Rockefeller. 
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WORLD WAR II 
THE CRUCIBLE 


The average man can hardly realize how widespread is the idea, even in the 
U.S., that the settling of South America’s interior would give another breath¬ 
ing spell to our civilized world. ... I find myself confronted at every turn by 
the romantic argument that the conquest of South America’s wilderness 
would do for the Western Hemisphere what the conquest of the West did for 
the United States at a critical time. 


—Earl P. Hanson, Journey to Manaos (1938) 








THE COORDINATOR 


A Debt Unpaid 

Nelson Rockefeller owed his life to an Indian—twice. In 1939, he rented 
an amphibious plane and flew to a remote lake in the mountains of Alaska to hunt 
big game with three friends and an Indian guide. On the third day Nelson and the 
guide came upon two bears, a brown grizzly and a giant Kodiak. Nelson chose the 
larger trophy. He lifted his rifle, sighted on the Kodiak's huge bulk, and heard the 
crack of his gun and the whump of a bullet striking home. The bear fell. With the 
grizzly fleeing into the woods, Nelson thought he was safe. 

It all happened so fast that the Indian could not stop him. Nelson leaped for¬ 
ward to check out his prize when the beast, now all hatred and rage, sprung alive. 

“Shoot again!" the Indian shouted. 

Nelson did, but he was nervous and missed. The wounded bear charged. 
Nelson just stood there in shock watching almost a ton of claws and teeth roaring 
down on him The Indian dropped on a knee to steady his aim and fired. The 
Kodiak collapsed. 

A few days later, Nelson was pursuing easier prey, mountain goats, when he 
froze on a narrow cliff ledge above a 400-foot drop. Only after five minutes of 
reassurances was the Indian able to coax him slowly down to safety. 

Less than a year later, when asked to help Indians, Nelson was reluctant. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Commissioner John Collier wanted Nelson to arrange 
federal funding for the new National Indian Institute mandated by the Patzcuaro 
Conference. Nelson, as head of Roosevelts new Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs (C1AA), refused until Roosevelt ordered him to stop stalling' 
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When Collier warned Nelson to support a nutrition study and a soybean project 
among the impoverished Otomi Indians of Mexico, he again declined. Only pub¬ 
lic pressure and presidential intervention turned Rockefeller around. 

Nelson's interest in Indians was expedient. He was primarily concerned 
with extracting the minerals and natural resources from Latin America needed by 
the U.S. war machine. 

Nelson was “the Eager Beaver to end all EB’s," recalled future Atomic Energy 
Commission Chairman David Lilienthal But he was not alone; the Junta came 
with him. They frequently traveled to Washington, staying at Nelson’s large home 
on Foxhall Road. Almost all the top ClAA aides stayed there, too. Nelson turning 
the place into a kind of boardinghouse until late 1941, when Tod and the children 
came down to stay with him Nelson had been dutifully productive for the family 
tree; There were now four offspring. 

But Nelson had little time for Tod and the family now His day began at 
6:00 am, when he rose to listen to news broadcasts while tanning himself under 
a sunlamp. Sometimes he raced off to a brisk match of tennis doubles with Vice 
President Henry Wallace against any two ClAA aides who were naive enough to 
mention their interest in the game. By 7.45 he had returned, showered, and 
inspected a lineup of the children at the breakfast table Here the Rockefeller tra¬ 
dition of reading morning verses from the Bible was continued, supplemented 
with the innovation of Nelson reading the children articles from the newspapers. 
While eating. Nelson answered their questions and wrote memos. Then he was off 
to the office by 8:00 a.m., stuffing packed briefcases into his car and picking up as 
many as four assistants for a harrowing ride at excessive speed into the capital. 
“The rest of us were always cringing and mentally putting on the brakes,” one aide 
remembered. “He didn’t seem to give a damn. But he never had an accident."* 

In his large office in Harry Hopkins's Commerce Department building, 
Nelson had adapted the Rockefeller Foundation's surveys to a military' style proper 
for a wartime commander. The briefing room had the shape of a war room. 
Mechanical layouts, maps, charts, and graphs recorded the progress of all projects 
with military precision. A large conference table was hurriedly set up, and lights 
and a movie projector were installed 

Staff bnefings were rehearsed like Radio City musicals. By 10:30 a.m., when 
lop ClAA personnel and representatives from other government offices and 
departments filed in for their daily briefing, Nelson’s show ran as slick as oil. It 
was like a never-ending Broadway hit, subject to instant rcwmting by the director. 

Even lunch offered no relief, limited to a sandwich at the desk over a bull 
session on ideas, with Nelson making the final decisions and giving the marching 
orders. The rest of the day was crowded with meetings and lobbying the Hill, offer¬ 
ing Nelson his first look at the back rooms of the White House, Washington’s 
labynnih of departments and agencies, and the congressional cloakrooms where he 
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America during World War II. 
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enlisted men like Texas's Sam Rayburn and Rayburns prot£g6, Lyndon Johnson, on 
his behalf. Nelson was always pushing his ever-lengthening agenda for Latin 
Amenta. Starting with the meat and potatoes of trade and culture, it soon included 
the exotic spices of intelligence gathering on political and economic developments, 
large heaps of propaganda and control over Latin Amenta's press, and even a lib¬ 
eral dash of postwar economic development In other words, “a reorientation of the 
whole Latin American problem from the viewpoint of National Defense 

Nelson's Grand Alliance 

Within three months of his becoming Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Nelson was suddenly threatened with eclipse by another nsmg star in 
wartime Washington. General William J. Donovan. Nelson's senior by twenty-five 
years and a man of wide experience, Donovan was the president’s newly 
appointed Coordinator of Information. 

"1 think there will be a transfer of the Latin American information program 
from your office to ours," he bluntly told Rockefeller * In desperation. Nelson sug¬ 
gested that they see the president together to resolve the dispute. Donovan 
rejected the idea. The subject, Donovan announced, was closed. 

Nelson was shocked. He had worked hard to build CIAA’s information divi¬ 
sion. He had expanded shortwave broadcasting facilities to latin America. He dis¬ 
tributed carefully selected recordings and transcripts to radio stations in Latin 
America for rebroadcasting He persuaded Hollywood to deny films to theaters 
showing German or Italian movies and newsreels. The CIAA filled the news vacuum 
with us own propaganda, producing newsreels, political cartoons, and films featur¬ 
ing the rosier side of American culture and Latin American governments. 

Rockefeller’s press division was another big hit Every month, it saturated 
Latin America with news and feature stories, locking in about 1,200 newspaper 
publishers who were dependent on CLAA-subsidtzed shipments of scarce newsprint 
on U S. flagships. Nelson even published his own monthly marine, aptly entitled 
En Guardia (“On Guard”), with a circulation of 80,000 by the summer of 1941. 

This was an opinion-molding empire Nelson Rockefeller was not about to 
surrender without a fight. 

William Donovan, aged fifty-eight, was a formidable opponent. He had 
earned the nickname “Wild Bill" in Mexico while serving in General John 
Pershing's 1916 expedition against Pancho Villa and had commanded the 
“Fighting 69th" in World War I. He was respected on Wall Street as one of its 
cleverest lawyers and had been the Republican party's conservative candidate to 
replace Roosevelt as New York’s governor in 1932 Moreover, Donovan had won 
wide acclaim in intelligence circles by carrying out sensitive missions to Britain, 
the Mediterranean, and the Middle East in 1940-1941 
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But Nelson had one thing Donovan did not: friends in the Democratic party 
who were in the president's inner circle. These friends persuaded Roosevelt to get 
some more opinions. 

Adolf Berle was only too happy to give his. Berle believed, with some cause, 
that Donovan was a usurper of power, including his own as founder of the State 
Department's Bureau of Intelligence 

Berle enlisted the FBI's J. Edgar Hoover, who threw his formidable weight 
behind Nelson. At Berle’s suggestion, Roosevelt had given Hoover power to estab¬ 
lish a “Special Intelligence Service" that would extend FBI activities throughout 
Latin America. 

Donovan never really had a chance. Roosevelt acceded to the demands of 
vested interests, including Nelson’s domain over psychological warfare. “1 continue 
to believe that the requirements of our program in the |Westem) Hemisphere are 
quite different from those of our programs to Europe and the Ear East,” the presi¬ 
dent wrote Donovan. “In order that information, news and inspirational matter 
going to the other American republics . , . may be carefully adapted to the 
demands of the Hemisphere, it should be handled exclusively by the Coordinator 
of Inier-Amencan Affairs in cooperation with the Department of State."' 

Donovan did not talk to Rockefeller for two years. 

This was the last serious challenge to Nelson Rockefeller’s power over Latin 
American affairs during the war Donovan would have to content himself with 
control over the intelligence and paramilitary operations in the war theaters 
through the newly created Office of Strategic Services (OSS). 

The OSS’s Latin American Division was restricted to passing on information 
on Axis sympathizers to the FBI and the CIAA for them to follow up in their 
counterintelligence and economic warfare programs or financially supporting 
ClAAs propaganda efforts. 

Tut Business Imperative 

Of all U.S. agencies, the CIAA may have been the most prepared when war 
actually came. Throughout Latin America, the CIAA team was headed by efficient 
business executives. With their hands already on the levers of local power, such 
businessmen facilitated the CIAA’s transition to wartime operations. But Nelson 
paid a price for this readiness: He had already gained a reputation for being politically 
too timid in his economic programs, too oriented toward American businesses and 
not enough toward the economic needs of the countnes in which they functioned. 

“Most problems," one CIAA staff member remembered, “were approached 
from a business point of view at first. They reflected a viewpoint ,,. that you 
mustn't do anything to disturb business. Whenever anybody had a new idea, 
Rockefeller’s first reaction was to ask whether it would hurt business—not his 
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own personal business, mind you, but the business community generally. Only 
Pearl I larbor changed all that."* 

The accusation was untrue. Nelson was just as pro-business after Pearl 
Harbor as before In fact, the ClAA became one of the largest and most glamorous 
bureaucracies in Washington, with art exhibits, university professors, dancers, 
singers, and authors touring in almost every country in the hemisphere, coordi¬ 
nated by branch offices in every U.S. embassy in Latin America. 

At first glance, the programs appeared merely to emphasize the need for cul¬ 
tural ties. Behind this concern for cultural ties, of course, was business. Nelson, who 
initially was told that his annual budget would be about $3.5 million, had spent 
$140 million by 1944 He could have never gotten approval for such expenditures if 
his activities were only the cultural events most people saw. Underpinning these 
activities was a hidden economic agenda drawing Latin Amenca into the economic 
matrix of the war-supplies programs being run by corporate leaders. 

The “coordinating committees" that the ClAA set up in Brazil and elsewhere 
were composed of the biggest businessmen," a State Department official com¬ 
plained. “They have very definite ideas as to what our general policy should be 
and in general their ideas have been the most reactionary " 7 

Josephus Daniels was equally worried. 

“I believe." he wrote Roosevelt, “that entrance into this war by the United 
Slates would witness the return of the forces of privilege in control of our govern¬ 
ment, as occurred after the war of 1914-1918, and all the reform measures which 
have been obtained at a great pnee will be dethroned, . with monopoly strongly 
entrenched in business, manufactunng, finance and government."* 

Perhaps more than anyone. Nelson Rockefeller represented those forces. 
Besides assistants from the immediate Rockefeller financial group, ClAA's top 
positions were filled with captains of industry like financier and movie producer 
John Hay Whitney; Texas cotton king Will Clayton (who worked with ClAA’s Raw 
Materials and Commodities Division); and Otis Elevator's exports manager, Percy 
Douglas Business expertise came not only into the ClAA, but out of it as well. 
Assistant Coordinator John C. McCIintock. for example, helped United Fruit run 
its vast plantations in Latin America after the war, often serving as a liaison with 
the CIA. Investment banker Paul Nuze was director of the ClAA’s financial divi¬ 
sion; representing Nelson on the Board of Economic Warfare gained him expertise 
in meials and minerals purchases that he later took to the War and State depart¬ 
ments as an armaments expert 

Nelson’s four brothers were fully supportive, particularly Laurance, who 
was always Nelson's closest ally in both personal and business affairs 

As in so many other things since childhood, Laurance was. in a sense. 
Nelson's junior partner. By devoting himself almost exclusively to investments, he 
became Nelson's arm in the business world. Laurance shared Nelson's interest in 
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venturing beyond the family’s traditional preoccupation with oil. In 1938. he 
made the first modest move by his generation to diversify the Rockefeller fortune, 
joining a syndicate being organized by World War I ace Eddie Rickenbacker to 
purchase Eastern Airlines from the Du Pont interests Laurance put only SI0,000 
into the venture pool, but it was the first step toward eventually becoming 
Easterns largest stockholder. 

Laurance learned from Nelson and other sources the importance that avia¬ 
tion would hold for penetrating the tnienor of South America. So with another 
SI0.000, he backed an engineer named James S. McDonnell. McDonnell was 
gearing up for production of a newly designed warplane in anticipation of orders 
from the War Department. 

Laurance by then could see both Nazis and profits approaching over the 
horizon. Wanting to take advantage of opportunities created by the void of British 
capital and the Bntish sale of corporate holdings in Latin America, he took an air 
tour of South and Central Amenca in March 1941. after which he bought a con¬ 
trolling interest in 1.5 million acres of pnme agricultural land on the Magdalena 
River in Colombia. Laurance’s interests ranged from harvesting nch mahogany 
timberlands to building a hotel on the projected Pan-American Highway to raising 
cattle,* complementing Nelson’s own newly acquired ranch in Venezuela. Monte 
Sacro, once owned by SimOn Bolivar 

But it was in aviation that Laurance’s entrepreneurial passions melded most 
directly with Nelson’s political designs for Latin America—and into direct con¬ 
frontation with German corporate expansion in Latin America 

The Secret War tor the Skies 

In April 1939, when Adolf Berle was gathering his forces to “clear out" the 
German airlines from Latin Amenca. Laurance Rockefeller was invited to lunch by 
Robert W. Johnson, founder of Johnson & Johnson drug company. In itself, there 
was nothing unusual about a corporate official meeting with one of the 
Rockefeller boys. But what Johnson had to say to Laurance was. 

Johnson & Johnson did a large business in South Amenca Its greatest com¬ 
petitors were German companies, particularly Bayer Like most drug companies, it 
depended on the Amazon to supply most of the plants used in the drugs it manu¬ 
factured. It also had two manufacturing subsidianes in Brazil and Argentina, run 
with army-like precision by a West Point graduate with a penchant for intelligence 
gathenng named John Caldwell “J. C.” King 

Johnson was worried about reports of a growing German corporate presence 
in Latin Amenca. Gerrpan airlines had greatly increased their trunk and local ser¬ 
vices in Latin Amenca Recognizing that Latin America could become a source of 
raw materials second only to southeastern Europe. Berlin had spurred an enormous 
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The Good Neighbor Skyway, promoted by the Rockefeller-backed Inter-American 
Escadrille's 1940 flight around Latin America, had objectives beyond those pushed in this 
map—airplane sales and tourism. Among the hidden goals were the creation of local avia¬ 
tion cJubs with ties to American aviation companies and sympathies for the United States, 
the replacement of German corporate influence over Latin American aviation, and the 
integration of Latin America into the United States' hemispheric air defense system and 
the Allies' global air supply system. 

Source: Rockefeller Archive Center. 







growth of trade. Latin Amencans had found this trade a welcome relief from the fall 
in Anglo-American purchases during the depression. By 1040, many Latin American 
countries were selling twice as much to Germany as Germany sold to them 

German airplanes were among the more expensive finished goods sold to 
Latin America These sales helped redress Germany!* trade deficit with the hemi¬ 
sphere while increasing Latin American dependence on German technology and 
parts. It also allowed the Nazis to score propaganda victories. 

For this reason Johnson had revived a little-known org 3 mzation called the 
lnter-Amencan Escadnlle, a trade association of American airline executives pro¬ 
moting the expansion of civil aviation in Latin America Founded in 1934, the 
Escadnlle had floundered until 1939, when the outbreak of the European war 
opened a window of opportunity for American companies seeking some way to 
stop growing German competition in the hemisphere's skies. 

Johnson outlined a plan to send an airplane on tour of Latin America to 
boost the growth of civil aviation with ties to American aviation. As a director of 
Eastern Airlines, would Laurance help with an endorsement 7 

Laurancc did more. He joined the Escadnlles board of directors, which soon 
emerged as a powerful lobby Adolf Berle had already taken the initiative against the 
German airlines By 1942. Colombia. Bolivia, and Brazil would remove Germany 
from South American skies. In its place would be Amencan, or Amencan-financed, 
airlines, including Pan Amencan Airways, Lloyd Bolivian Air, and Avianca 

What made smooth transitions of ownership practical was the intensive 
training of Latin Amencan pilots, technicians, and managers inspired by the Inter- 
American Escadnlle And behind this training was the Rockefellers 

On March 5. 1941, Nelson smiled for photographers as he shook hands 
with General Frank McCoy of the Foreign Policy Association and other members 
of the crew before the Escadnlle plane left Washington for Latin Amenca 

The mp was a publicist's dream. Everywhere they stopped, the Escadrille 
team was toasted by local government officials and executives of Amencan com¬ 
panies doing business there. Air clubs were formed into “wings," with each coun¬ 
try's chief of state named honorary chairman At a reception in the home of a vice 
president of an Amencan gold mining company in Nicaragua, glasses were raised 
to the health and happiness of “Frank (Roosevelt] and Tacho |Somoza|, the two 
champions of inter-American solidarity." The toasts were always the same, 
whether it was Ubtco of Guatemala or Camacho of Mexico, and they all created an 
atmosphere conducive to the expulsion of German companies 

Nelson appropnated $50,(XV) to help bring hundreds of Latin Amencan stu¬ 
dents to the United States to be trained as pilots, mechanics, and engineers T he air 
forces of Latin Amenca were integrated into a coordinated coastal defense plan 
worked out by the War Depanment at its new Pentagon headquaners in Washington. 
In 1945, amid State Department charges that the Escadnlle was being used 
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as a “high pressure group to sell airplanes’ 1 ® to Latin America, Nelson ceased all 
CLAA funding But then the job was complete 

Lauranee, resigning from Escadrille's board to accept a commission to help 
run the navy's aviation buildup and later oversee aircraft production in California, 
was candid. “The work of the Escadnlle has been assisted by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-Amcncan Affairs and other government agencies and now 
seeks the cooperation of manufacturers who have an interest in the post-war mar¬ 
ket for United Slates aircraft products in Latin America" 1 ' 

Beyond testimonials, the Escadrillefc officers accrued nothing. The program, 
abandoned to its boosters, quickly died. Meanwhile, some leaders of Escadrille’s 
local country “wings’' returned from training in the United Slates to work for the 
local subsidiary of Pan American. For it would be Pan Am—and Laurance 
Rockefeller's Eastern Airlines in Puerto Rico and Mexico—that would reap most of 
the harvest of Latin America^ skies. 

Wings over the Amazon 

The vast Amazonian heartland of South America would also be harvested 
One of the glaring problems the Escadrille's flight revealed in early 1941 was the 
absence of airfields. In addition, crews dreaded the jungle, with its boa constric¬ 
tors. piranhas, jaguars, and “fleas that crawl right into the flesh under the skin and 
raise young ones there." 11 

But their greatest fear was the silent, unseen presence of tens of thousands 
of armed Indians roaming beneath the endless green canopy. 

The greatest of the jungle’s known natural resources was rubber What had 
once built fortunes (and an opera house) in the middle of the jungle had, over the 
past thirty years, suffered a steep decline after Amazonian seeds had been smuggled 
out of Brazil to British plantations in the Far East Now, with the war, these British 
plantations had been overrun by Japanese troops, and the Amazon’s abandoned wild 
rubber trees were once again in demand Washington hurriedly set up the Rubber 
Reserve Corporation and assigned Nelson Rockefeller the task of ensuring safe, 
healthy, and thereby productive working conditions for armies of harvesters. 

Of all the rubber-bearing countries whose borders melted into the Amazon's 
Green Hell. Peru had rulers with seemingly the least antipathy toward American 
ambitions. The restlessness of Peru’s Quechua Indians in the American-owned sil¬ 
ver, zinc, and copper mines and the impoverished villages of the Andes required 
President Manuel Prado to find some solution to his country’s pressing economic 
problems He believed that he found it in the Amazon frontier Not only did the 
Amazon hold rich reserves of rubber Here also were some of the world’s largest 
stands of timber that, if cleared, could end Peru's dependence on foreign suppliers 
for 95 percent of her lumber.” 
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But. above all. here was oil. In 1939. oil was struck at the Ganso Azul (Blue 
Goose) Dome near Pucallpa. a small town on the Ucayali River, a tributary of the 
mighty Amazon Prado, who hailed from a powerful Lima banking family, 
dreamed of a new frontier of farms and subterranean riches sending back oil, cere¬ 
als, beef, and even leather from a tanning industry built out of the jungles deer, 
peccary, and alligators All he needed was a raid across an Andean mountain 
range averaging 13,000 feet high 

Conquering the Amazon was not a new dream for Perns rulers It had already 
inspired a war with Colombia in a futile effort to seize that country’s strategic (and 
only) port on the Amazon. Leticia Another more successful war had been fought in 
1941 with Ecuador over jungle believed to cover oil. But oil at the Ganso Azul field 
was not mere conjecture. It was real. And Prado knew that it was the only prosed 
source of petroleum in the entire Amazon hasm It would be needed for any rubber 
program that the United Slates launched in the Amazon, including one in Brazil. 

The only thing standing in Peru's way was roads—there wererit any Pradols 
predecessor, dictator Oscar Benavides, understood that “without roads, commerce is 
asphyxiated, industries lead an anemic existence, the farmer lives under constant 
worry- about the fluctuations of foreign markets, because for him the internal market 
ts inaccessible Prado agreed, but he added a new twist in their direction, pointing 
them east instead of west, to the Amazon, the new frontier He had only to get the 
Americans, who already had $815 million in direct investments in Peru and owned 
another $54 million worth of Peruvian bonds," to build his road to the Amazon 

On January 21. 1942, Nelson Rockefeller received a note from President 
Roosevelt about Peru The president wanted the United States to assist the devel¬ 
opment of Peru’s economy and set up cultural exchanges * Rockefeller replied 
that the CIAA was contemplating a bilingual language project through the 
Peruvian-American Association ,r Before the year was out. Nelson would also 
arrange funding for a new trans-Andean highway to Pucallpa. passing within fif¬ 
teen miles of the Ganso Azul oil field, to which a service road was built, 

Peru had already agreed in principle to stimulate rubber production. Now 
Prado agreed to sell all Peru's surplus rubber and allow the U S. Rubber Reserve 
Corporation to launch a $1.2 million program to increase the production of wild 
rubber In May. Prado authorized U.S. construction of an airport at tquiios, the 
Amazon^ last deepwater port capable of handling oceangoing ships. To organize 
the collection of rubber, the Peruvian Amazon Corporation was founded. 

Now all that remained was to find some way of dealing with the Indians 
who stood in the way. One organization was already becoming known in Lima, 
having been promoted by Mexico^ ambassador to Peru. Moists Saenz 
Its name was the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
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Forging the Linguistic Weapon 

Washington was a blur of bustling uniforms in 1943 when Ken Pike 
arrived ai CIAA offices carrying his mentor's dream of an Amazon conquered for 
Christ Cameron Townsend wanted the young linguist to go to Peru to convey his 
vision of Amazonian tribes pacified by the Word of the Bible The American Bible 
Society had offered Pike the perfect opportunity by asking him to do a field sur¬ 
vey of Indian languages in Peru. Bolivia, and Ecuador But Pike, doubting his own 
abilities, had hesitated—until Uncle Cam insisted 

There was only one remaining obstacle, and for most young Americans it 
might have been insurmountable Pike was of draftable age. and Mexico’s antimis¬ 
sionary sentiments had made ordination—and clerical exemption—impossible 
Although Cams personal appeal to Ambassador Daniels had helped spare the 
young man of army duty, Pike could not travel to South America dunng wartime 
without getting Washingtons approval. And that meant getting the OK of the man 
who ran Washingtons cultural relations with Latin America. Nelson Rockefeller 
Cam was confident of Pike's chances. Pike had helped wTite textbooks for 
the CIAA to teach English to Latin Americans, part of Rockefeller's response to a 
burgeoning political crisis 

By 1943. some 200.000 Mexican agricultural workers had crossed the bor¬ 
der into the American Southwest to fill jobs left vacant by workers drafted into the 
war Their sudden arrival, however, triggered racial backlashes and noting 
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If Nelson Rockefeller had learned anything from Lincoln School, it was that 
education has the power to break down cultural barriers and isolation and bring 
people into the active mainstream of American life, a prerequisite to building loy¬ 
alty. Education in English further ensured the isolation of Mexican Americans To 
encourage an alternative. Rockefeller turned to one of Amenca’s most distin¬ 
guished linguists, Charles Fries. With $20,000 in CIAA funds approved in August 
1942, Fries’s English Language Institute hurried the preparation of new r 
textbooks.' Fries’s nght-hand man was Kenneth Pike 

Fnes’s word carried weight in Washington. Armed with an introduction 
from Fnes, Pike went to see the head of cultural relations for inter-Amencan 
affairs to get approval to travel to South Amenca. 

“Your passport has to come across my desk," the official said. “When it does, 
I will okay it." J 


Building the Army of the Lord 

Pike’s collaboration with Fries had already been valuable to Cam. It was 
through their association that Cam had escaped the Ozarks for the limelight at the 
University of Oklahoma at Norman. Oil money had built Norman’s land-grant 
college into a university, and by 1940 it was poised to become the leading educa¬ 
tional institution in the Southwest east of the Rockies. 

This oil-fired growth was accompanied by the militarization of the campus 
as war approached. By 1942, the U S. Navy had taken over the airfield for training 
navy pilots. Within two years, even Norman coeds w-ere being recruited into the 
Sooner Squadron of the Army Transport Command, while Latin American coeds 
were paying hospitality visits to officers from South American armies being 
trained at nearby Fort Sill. 

Into the middle of this wartime fervor marched Cam's missionaries. The 
recruiting officer for the Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL) was Roy Temple 
House. Normans most promising professor of modem languages. House's ambition 
w f as to make Norman the linguistic center for the study of American Indian lan¬ 
guages. In 1940, he finally got permission to offer a course in Cherokee—if he 
could find a teacher. He sent a colleague on an odyssey into the rarefied world of 
linguistics. She quickly found SIL and Ken Pike. House offered to find room at 
Norman for SIL sight unseen, along with college credit for students To Cam, it all 
sounded like the horns of Jencho, tumbling the walls of anonymity. He immedi¬ 
ately grasped the significance of what Norman offered SIL: academic respectability. 

The following summer, Cam and Pike traveled to Oklahoma and into suc¬ 
cess. They taught more than 130 students With its Bible Bell location in the mid¬ 
dle of a population sympathetic to Fundamentalism, Norman doubled SlL’s 
enrollment in a single year. 
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Cam now moved rapidly lo slake his claim for independence Having 
already been pressed by ihe Pioneer Mission Agency lo handle his owti funds, he 
look the occasion formally lo proclaim the dual identity of his organization He 
worked out a delicate formula whereby those who supported his evangelical goals 
but were less keen on a scientific emphasis could be reconciled with those who 
supported SIL's work but were leery of a scientific organization focusing on the 
Bible Cam’s solution was simple: two organizations, both incorporated in 
California, one retaining SILs name and 1937 constitution, the other adopting 
intact the old doctrinal statement of the China Inland Mission and the name 
Wydiffe Bible Translators. The organizations would have the same members and 
interlocking boards, but they would also offer the membership and us supporters 
two faces, one turned toward science, the other toward God. 

There was another obvious boon to the Janus-like identity The religious 
face, Wydiffe. could be turned toward Fundamentalist donors in the United 
States, the scientific face. SIL, now officially sanctioned by a major American uni¬ 
versity, could simultaneously turn toward Latin American governments that had 
to coexist with powerful Catholic bishops. 

For the first time, Cam was not worried about money. He had recently won 
over Al Johnson, a retired Chicago millionaire, who, approaching Heaven's Gate, 
offered Cam financial support. Belter still, one of Cams oldest backers, citrus king 
Charles Fuller, had just helped establish a powerful new organization, the 
National Association of Evangelicals 

Cam’s ambitions were afire “Who will open Tibet, or claim the last acre of 
the Amazon, the hills of central India, the jungles of Borneo, the steppes of 
Siberia—the merchant or the missionary?" he challenged his followers “When the 
war is over, let us take up the Sword of the Spirit and march." 1 

The military atmosphere of those days permeated the young organization. 
Terms like occupation . to describe the entry of missionaries into a land, were 
revived wnth vigor. Cam's new Translation magazine would soon encourage sup¬ 
porters in 1944 to pray “to weaken the enemy, enabling us to take his long-pre¬ 
pared and well-fortified positions. .. Your praying for us should be so fervent 
and so concentrated and continuous that the enemy may be blasted out of the 
positions that we are prepanng to lake: in all the tribes of Mexico, in the continent 
of South America, and beyond M 

Adding flesh to the vernacular w r ere the Navigators, an organization of 
Fundamentalist servicemen founded by Dawson Trotman, a Long Beach. 
California, evangelist. One of Trotman's converts had )oined SIL in 1940, and the 
Navigators underwrote his translation work among the Yaqui Indians of Mexico. 
Through Trotman, Cam could have access to a huge number of women and men 
with skills in everything from nursing and mechanics to flying, providing SIL with 
a practical balance to the academic talents of less worldly men like Pike. 
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Cam dashed off a letter to Trotman, inviting him to come down to Mexico 
that fall to see SILers in operation and minister to them Trotman arrived in time 
to attend the annual meeting and left a member of Wyclifle’s board. The harvest of 
Navigators would be rich for Cam, including five future SIL pioneers who would 
go on to Cam's first beachhead in the Amazon Peru. 

The twin pillars of SIL’s growth, the university and the military, were now in 
place Cam next set up his own permanent organization with a home board where 
his largest donors were, in southern California. The $2,400 per month minimum 
that Cam projected SIL as needing was easily met by heaven. “As a matter of fact," 
he cheerily announced to his followers, “God is sending in through the Glendale 
office and direct to our workers well over $4,000 a monthAll that remained 
was for Peru to extend an invitation 

An invitation from Peru was no longer as simple as it once had seemed 
Moiscs S4enz had returned to Peru as Mexico’s ambassador after hosting the 
Patzcuaro Conference. But Saenz had died unexpectedly in the fall of 1941, leav¬ 
ing the missionary' without an avenue to Lima’s higher circles. 

The American Bible Society's request to Pike in 1943 to go to the Andes, 
therefore, seemed a boll from the hand of God. It left Cam breathless with praise 
for the Lord—and soon for Nelson Rockefeller as well. 

By late 1943 Pike w r as in Lima standing nervously before Education Minister 
Enrique de la Rosa But his association with the ClAA. where the Peruvian presi¬ 
dents son worked, again cast its spell. He spoke of the bilingual education pro¬ 
gram in which he and Fries were involved and then told de la Rosa of the 
University of Oklahoma’s SIL De la Rosa was impressed He invited Pike to give a 
senes of lectures to all teachers of high school English in Peru and then did one 
better: He suggested that SIL enter Peru to work with the |ungle tnbes. 

Cam was overjoyed After two frustrating decades, the Amazon was at last 
beckoning. 

He now allowed himself to return to an idea he had proposed to L. L. 
Lcgters many years before: a jungle training camp The Amazon was no quiet 
Indian village in Mexico. The tnbes there were armed and resisted intruders to the 
point of hunting heads. The jungle they lived in was a seething mass of poisonous 
snakes, insects, and wild animals, including jaguars that still ran off with children. 
If his young recruits were to have any chance of surviving, they would need train¬ 
ing in more than linguistics—and in more than an academic environment. 

Cam needed a |ungle. 

Intrigue in the Jungle 

Far to the south, in Mexico along the border of Guatemala, was just such a 
place, a tropical rain forest botamcally almost an extension of the Amazon Here, 
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tn ihe slate of Chiapas, where more than 80 percent of the population was Indian, 
lived the mysterious Laconddns, a small tribe of robed, long-haired descendants 
of the Maya who burned incense and prayed to homemade clay figures of Mayan 
gods. This isolated tribe lived within a rich mahogany and chicle forest whose 
harvesting the Camacho government wanted to control 

Chiapas had always been a scene of Indian suffering. Bishop Bartolomt dc 
Las Casas had waged his famous campaign for Indian survival in this state, only to 
see his efforts steadily undermined Over the succeeding four ceniunes, landown¬ 
ing cnollos, who considered themselves direct descendants of the conquistadorcs, 
thought they had a right to outdo their forebears when it came to exploitation. 
Other Mayan tribes also came under the Spanish yoke. But the Laconddns never 
surrendered Instead, they retreated deeper into the rain forest of their Mayan 
ancestors, inspiring still one more legend about a lost tribe of Israel. 

It was in 1944, the same year that Kenneth Pike suddenly chose to study 
Mayan languages, that Cam decided to search the Laconddn forest for a suitable 
site for SILs jungle training camp And in this efTort, as in so many other things, 
his way was paved by the Rockefellers. 

Nelson Rockefeller had encouraged U.S.-sponsored archaeological expeditions 
into Latin America during the w'ar These expeditions generated useful data on local 
customs and resources, as well as headlines complimentary to the United States. 

In 1942 Nelson took an interest in Chiapas that extended beyond the intel¬ 
lectual The area was reported to be a hotbed of Nazi spies. German-owned fincas 
had dominated coffee production in the area, just as they had in neighbonng 
Guatemala, one of the first non-Axis counines to recognize Francos fascist Spain. 

“German interests in Chiapas almost broke up an Indian Congress called by 
the Mexican Department of Indian Affairs." an official of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (B1A) had reported to Rockefeller in December 1941, “and continue to 
impede the Governments program in that native region. .,. Friction among the 
natives along the borders of Guatemala and Mexico is reported as foreign inspired. 
Falangist periodicals such as ‘Reconstruction,’ Hispamdad,’ ‘El Sinarquista’ and 
others have given considerable attention to the Indians "* 

Rockefeller believed in fighting propaganda with propaganda He arranged a 
screening of The Road to Mayapan for President Roosevelt at the White House. The 
film depicted ihe Laconddns as a lost tribe that had built a Mayan “Lost City.” 
Mayapan. however, was in the Yucatan peninsula, far to the north and cast of Chiapas, 
and the filmed city actually turned out to be the well-known ruins of Tonala, on the 
Pacific Coast east of the Sierra Madre mountains and far from the Laconddns 

The film was nevertheless purchased by the ClAA to stir public interest in 
the Uconddn Indians. It provided a scientific rationale for American presence in 
their jungle, just as the first of three American expeditions within a period of two 
years penetrated the Laconddn forest 
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Funded by the Rockefeller Foundation, the First expedition was led by Sol 
Tax. one of five members of the Anthropology Advisory Committee to the new 
National Indian Institute funded by the CIAA Before the expedition even set off. 
however, its leader was mired in controversy. 

Tax had recently astounded colleagues by claiming that there was no racial 
problem in Guatemala’s treatment of Indians. “The ’race problem had solved 
itself,' he asserted, through intermarriage. 

In denying the Indians' racial identity. Tax was providing a scholarly ratio¬ 
nale for undermining their untitled land claims and hastening their assimilation as 
a cheap labor force. His position offended many Indianists, chief among them BLA 
Commissioner John Collier Collier accused Tax of speeding up the disappearance 
of Indian culture, whitewashing the Indians’ annihilation by accepting the 
destruction of their cultures as inevitable He, on the other hand, advocated the 
preservation of Indian culture through nation-building, a role Collier hoped the 
Inter-American Indian Institute would embrace Denying the Indians their unique 
identity, in Collier's view, was racism pure and simple. 

The debate was irrelevant; Rockefeller money had already tipped the balance 
in favor of Tax. Tax^s claim that language was the only remaining barrier to assimi¬ 
lation for the Indian had gotten him named head of the Rockefeller Foundation's 
Yucatan Linguistics Surveys." and money was sent down to Mexico to create five 
anthropological fellowships. 

The following year. Tax led his First column into the Lacondtin jungle, suc¬ 
cessfully made contact with the Indians, and returned to Mexico City's accolades. 
He spent 1943 studying his notes and lecturing as a guest professor at the 
National School of Anthropology under a Rockefeller grant. Another guest profes¬ 
sor that year was SIL’s own Kenneth Pike 

The Drafting of SIL 

By 1943, the CIAA. working with the Rockefeller-financed American 
Council of Learned Societies (ACLS) and the Office of Education, incorporated 
linguists, such as Pike and Fries, into an entrenched Intensive Language Program. 
The program was now militarized into courses lor both United Stales and Latin 
American military' officers. With the dramatic turn in the war and the eventual 
Allied victor)’ in sight, the threat of invasion was removed from the Americas. Yet 
the training of Latin Amenta's military intensified, but as the beginning of what 
would become a postwar regional military pact 

In November, as the CIAA reviewed the progress of an intensive English 
course for Ecuadonan pilots," SIL was asked to join in the miluanzation Cam 
snapped up the offer America's traditional separation of church and stale had 
already been compromised by the stipends and university facilities received from 
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the state of Oklahoma. To avoid crossing over the line would have required an 
understanding of the republic's foundations and of the founders' warning against 
state-sponsored religion What SIL saw, instead, was an opportunity for money and 
recruits, rather than a peril to the neutrality of its religious identity in foreign lands. 

This was not the first time that SIL had served U S. government intelligence 
purposes during the war In 1942, after discussions in Washington with “some 
men who are interested in furthering good will between our countries," Cam 
specifically requested SIL's Mexico City office to solicit reports from ‘any of our 
workers who may have observed efforts on the part of anyone to make the Indians 
think that Americans are not their friends.” Cam's directive ended with a message. 
“Please give my regards to Mr. Lockett in case you should see him in this connec¬ 
tion.” 10 Thomas Lockett, commercial attach*, was Cam’s confidential contact at the 
embassy after Ambassador Daniels departed in 1941. Lockett carried out intelli¬ 
gence missions for Washington, identifying suspected Nazi sympathizers and their 
companies for Berle and Rockefeller SIL was one of his intelligence sources. 

SIL had helped gather anthropological information on the Tarascan Indians 
that ended up in Nelson Rockefeller’s intelligence files. The files contained cross- 
references to reveal behavioral patterns among Indian peoples in everything from 
socialization (including aggressive tendencies) and personality traits, drives, emo¬ 
tions, and language structure, to political intrigue, kinship ties, traditional author¬ 
ity, mineral resources, exploitation, and labor relations Rockefeller called these 
data the Strategic Index of Latin America. 

Indians in general, precisely because of their oppression and poverty, were 
suspected of being susceptible to both fascists on the right and communists on the 
left The C1AA noted that “the strategic importance of the Indians has not been 
overlooked by friends of the Axis powers The German courts have decreed 
Indians to be Aryans Anti-American and anti-democratic propaganda addressed 
to or against Indian groups is widespread . Already German propaganda 
among Indians has resulted in sabotage of tin production in Bolivia, and similar 
difficulties can be expected in other areas ’" 4 

The lnier-Amencan Institute, which coordinated research with the ClAA on 
Indian conditions in Latin America, was to become a “clearinghouse of informa¬ 
tion" for leading anthropologists, providing “analysis on failure and success of 
Indian work."' This pragmatic approach to Indians—regarding them as objects of 
study to meet strategic wartime needs—coincided with the growing popularity 
of “applied anthropology" on both sides of the Atlantic during the war Developed 
first by the British to meet the needs of colonial administrators, applied anthropol¬ 
ogy was embraced by a wide array of U S government agencies during World War 
II. Harvard anthropologist Clyde Kluckhohn explained why “If we know a cul¬ 
ture, we know what various classes of individuals within it expect from each 
other—and from outsiders ” As an example, he offered the dilemma of American 
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army paratroopers dropped in a remote jungle in Thailand. What kind of recep¬ 
tion would they receive? 

The U.S. government left nothing to chance, hiring anthropologists, accord¬ 
ing to Kluckhohn. to serve in “Military Intelligence, the Department of State, OSS. 
Board of Economic Warfare, the Strategic Bombing Survey, the Military 
Government. Selective Service Organization, Office of Naval Intelligence, the 

Office of War Information, the FBI_the medical branch of the Army Air Forces 

and Chemical Warfare Division."'* 

S1L, with its growing expertise in linguistics, proved equally useful. “The 
U.S. Government," Cam announced to SlLers in November 1943, “has asked the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics to give its courses to one hundred army and navy 
officers, beginning May 1st.. The Government will pay SI, 000 a month for the 
instruction." Cam hoped for a quid pro quo. “May we not expect that some of the 
officers will become Bible translators after the war?"' 

The Lacondon Challenge 

Wliile Cam’s SIT was being drawn into Rockefellers orbit. Cam’s old fnend, 
Frank Tannenbaum, remained true to John Collier's progressive wing of the 
Indiamst movement As if in response to Tax’s 1942 expedition, Tannenbaum 
joined archaeologist Franz Blom and Mexico’s J. E. Palacios in their own expedi¬ 
tion to the Lacondbns in 1943 

Blom was an old hand. He had first entered the jungles of southern Mexico 
in 1919 when oil, not Indians, was his primary’ concern. Intrigued by the Mayan 
rums he found, Blom gave up oil and nxik up archaeology He was the first man 
to map the LacondOn area as part of a 1925 ethnographic survey of the Maya 

The results of Blom’s current expedition belied SIL’s raison d'etre among the 
Laconddns. The Lacondbns, the expedition found, were living under better condi¬ 
tions than when they were last studied by the government in 1936 Now crops 
were in evidence, and the whiskey that reflected the exploitation of lumber and 
gum in the mountains was gone. And. most important, Spanish was now widely 
spoken." 1 

Cam nevertheless thought that Bible translators were needed for the 
Lacondons His belief was confirmed when Ken Pike returned with the good news 
from Peru. Cam showed his followers that, for S1L at least, more was at stake with 
the Lacondons than their souls As Tax began his second Rockefeller expedition to 
the Lacondrins in 1944, Cam traveled to the end of the Lacondbn jungle, to the 
Bulnes family’s Finca El Real, and sought out its owner. Jaime Bulnes. 

Jaime’s mother was an American named Mannie PLanagan, a claimed relative of 
the McCormicks. Nelson Rockefeller's cousins and owners of large henequen planta- 
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lions in the Yucatan. Bulnes & Company had some unused land'" that Cam wanted 
It was a choice parcel Called “Yashaqutntala." or “where the green water (lows," by 
local Tzeltal Indians, it was a beautiful site beside a large river that led into the 
Lacondhn forest, perfect for canoeing and camping It also had enough cleared land 
for a landing strip for the airplanes Cam still envisioned emssing the jungles. 

Jaime Bulnes was at first reluctant to sell. But Cam soon convinced Bulnes to 
travel with him back to Mexico City Whomever Cam took Bulnes to see was per¬ 
suasive: Bulnes not only gave Cam a long-term lease, but built huts for SILs first 
training session These huts constituted the Main Base Deeper in the jungle, and 
barred to outsiders, was the crux of the operation the Advance Base 

The new recruits would call it Jungle Camp when they arrived the follow¬ 
ing year. But it was really SILs bool camp, a grueling initiation rite into a closed 
society where mostly young recruits from suburbs and small towns were thrown 
on the mercies of S1L leaders for survival. Trainees were put through endurance 
swimming, steering down rapids in dugout canoes, and an intensive physical 
workout each day At night they were required to take turns giving testimony to 
their surrender to the Lord As the physical training exhausted their bodies, lec¬ 
tures and confessions around nightly campfires exhausted their emotions. The 
only respites were evenings spent alone in the black jungle, suspended in ham¬ 
mocks under trees alive with howls and gnats, or with one of the Tzeltal fami¬ 
lies whom Cam had recruited into a network of language informants for the 
trainees to use for linguistic drills Hikes were arranged to visit Lacondhn 
homes, among whom Cam had already placed two translators; to help Tax and 
Blom excavate a Mayan pyramid, or to help mahogany lumbermen survey a 
river valley so that more of the Laconddns’ forest could be cut away. 10 

Like U S. Manne recruits at Parris Island, trainees forged personal bonds 
that would last a lifetime; unlike U S Marine recruits, however. SILers seldom 
experienced anything in the future as punishing as Jungle Camp 

But SILers came out of it well prepared for the worst, perhaps too well pre¬ 
pared—their cultural insularity was actually reinforced And with few exceptions, 
they also came out loyal to their new Wycliffc “family," even to the point of 
accepting SIL’s censorship of their letters used as circulars to friends and family 
back home who financially supported the missionaries 

Christmas 1944 saw the Townsends at Al Johnson's spacious Hollywood 
home, where Cam set to work on a biography of Cardenas On December 23, just 
as Cam and Elvira were climbing into bed. Elvira collapsed in Cam’s arms gasping 
for air Within twenty-four hours, she was dead Cam’s hectic pace had finally 
exacted its toll 

At the Johnson-paid funeral in Glendale. California, Cam was too shattered 
to speak He had wntten an eloquent speech, but it was more about himself than 
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his wife and ended in a passionate call not for Elvira, but for his own crusade, 
Dawson Trotman read it for him: 

If I have permitted hardships, dangers, pleasures, and the powerful chords of 
human love to swerve me at times from full obedience, henceforth, ‘none of 
these things shall move me ’... 

This pledge is not taken lightly It has been burned into my soul, and though 
the branding processes have not been easy, the pam now seems like nothing as I 
visualize the fruit and joy of a truly all-out effort for my Savior and the unevange* 
lized tribes that need Him so 

The task of giving God's Word to all the peoples of the earth can be finished 
in this gene rat ion/' 

Elvira was then lowered into her grave 

Cam would remarry within a year and a half, this lime to one of his young 
recruits, a strong woman half his age who, his biographer would affirm, ‘never 
questioned his leadership.^' 

Like all his recruits, she followed him into the Green Hell. 
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THE SHINING DREAM 


The Rubber Ploy 

At the end of 1941, Bereni Fnele, the ClAA man in Brazil, received a letter 
from Brazil’s agricultural director for the Amazon. It was a rapturous descnption 
of the immense riches of the Amazon: 

petroleum at ihe sources of the jurua. rubber ai the head of the Madeira 
nver, north of Mato Grosso, gold in the bowels of the formation of our 
Amazon arvhaean ... as well as in the virgin lands of Rondonia, libers for 
coarse textiles, from the archaean to the quanenary lands of the Amazon val¬ 
ley. meat of every son to be obtained from the transformation of the forests 
of the low Amazon into ever green pastures; coal in the Pennsylvanian canals 
of the Amazon Basin, aluminum, in ihe form of an island, facing Maranhao; 
vegetable oils, fish, entomotoxic plants throughout the whole region—every¬ 
thing that can represent the wealth of an immense empire is kept intact watt¬ 
ing for the elements of man and capital in order to be transformed in utilities 
for civilization which today clamors desperately for American action 1 

Not that Nelson needed to be seduced The vast Amazonian region had 
caught Nelson’s attention in 1940 With Japanese armies overrunning the rubber 
plantations of French Indochina and British Malaya, Brazil's president Getulio 
Vargas saw an opportunity to earn badly needed foreign exchange by reviving rub¬ 
ber production in the wild rubber forest of the Amazon. By the time he paid a 
personal visit to the Amazon in October, however, his vision for Amazonian devel¬ 
opment extended far beyond rubber. 


THE MINING DKAH 
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"1 did not come to the Amazon region as a tourist who finds here so many 
reasons to he dazzled and overcome," he told an audience in POrto Velho, rub¬ 
ber capital of the Madeira River Valley. “1 came with the purpose of learning the 
practical possibilities of putting into execution a plan for the systematic 
exploitation of the riches of the great valley and its development ’ Vargas’s plan 
consisted of two parts—sanitation and colonization—and he promised free land 
and farm tools to the homesteaders he had transported from Brazil's impover¬ 
ished Northeast. 

But his most surprising announcement was that he planned to "intensify 
industrial exploitation" of the Amazon by Amencan corporations “To that end 
there are already arriving at the government's invitation North American industri¬ 
alists interested in collaborating with us in developing the Amazon region, where 
their capital and technical resources find a continuing profitable application mi 

This was a new turn for a leader who had been considered a fascist sympa¬ 
thizer. Vargas had come to power in 1930 with an aura of intense nationalism, 
leading an army of gauchos from the south and enjoying the support of Brazilian 
Germans and disgruntled homesteaders who had been squeezed out of the Sao 
Paulo-led export-oriented economy by the w r orld depression 

Once in office. President Vargas initiated a series of drastic measures that not 
only restored Brazil’s economy, but enhanced Germany's participation in its growth. 
After 1934, Hitler made Brazil Germany's leading trade partner tn South America 
Germany, which replaced the United Slates as Brazil’s lop source of for¬ 
eign trade, was not alone In 1934, Mussolini sent the longest and largest flight 
of military planes in history to Rio de Janeiro to flutter the hearts of the 
Brazilian military. This performance was outdone in 1938 by a greater display of 
machismo affection: he launched his son. Bruno, fresh from aerial heroics over 
defenseless Ethiopian villages, on a trans-Atlantic flight When Bruno at last 
descended on an anxious Rio, he donated his plane to Vargas's “New Stale," trig¬ 
gering a delirium of enthusiasm 

Vargas's romance with the Axis powers suddenly turned sour when the fas¬ 
cist Integralista party tried an insurrection in 1938. If this attempted coup was a 
splash of cold reality. American dollars soon provided the fount of warmer rela¬ 
tions. with the development of the Amazon high on Vargas^ list of priorities 

Up to that point, the only significant Amencan investment in the Amazon was 
Ford Motor Company’s failed Fordlandia rubber plantation, covering 7,943 square 
miles along the east bank of the TapajOs River, a tnbuiary to the Amazon River in 
the nonhem state of Para The terrain was too steep to allow easy operations, and 
the local soil was deemed unreccptivc to the Hewa brasiltcnsis rubber tree In fact, 
the clearing of the rain forest had removed the plant and animal diversity that had 
allowed most rubber trees to survive attacks by insects and disease, particularly 
dothtdclla via. commonly known as South American leaf blight Overconcentrations 
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of rubber trees made them too vulnerable to survive in the Amazon After his first 
plantation was almost destroyed, a second 800,000-acre tract was carved out of the 
jungle ninety miles downriver at Belterra. but Ford could not find enough men who 
were willing to work for low wages. The only labor sources were Indians and 
descendants of runaway Afncan slaves who had intermarried with the Indians. 
Although they were good workers, a U.S. Embassy report in 1938 reviewed by the 
C1AA noted that “life is sustained at their jungle homes with so little effort that 
employment for wages is not attractive."* The blight struck ag^in, and Ford had all 
but abandoned the plantations when World War II created rubber shortages, con¬ 
vincing him to hold on, claiming patriotic reasons, not the hope of recovering the 
$9 million he had already invested in the Amazon venture. 

At first. Rockefeller showed little interest in either the Amazon or the rub¬ 
ber crisis, even after Japanese invasions and U-boat sinkings of Allied shipping 
disrupted rubber supplies to the United Stales. He left the matter to Agriculture 
Secretary Flenry Wallace, who got a $500,000 appropriation to send rubber tech¬ 
nicians to Latin America But when ClAA aide Earl Parker Flanson brought news 
that Vargas was seriously proceeding with his Amazon development plan. Nelson 
suddenly made rubber—and development of the whole Amazon valley—a prior¬ 
ity. He adopted Hanson’s suggestion that Bercnt Fncle should “ask his Brazilian 
friends if they want a major survey ... Get together a hell of a big party or even 
organize a corporation, jointly with Brazil immediately." 

Fnele was the perfect man to present the Amazon development program to 
the Brazilians. He had been president of the Brazilian-Amencan Association of 
New York and, not coincidentally, of the American Coffee Corporation as well. He 
represented the largest American company engaged in the largest American trade 
with South Americas largest country. 

Nelson wrote a four-page memorandum in September 1941 for Fnele to cir¬ 
culate in Brazil, offering to cooperate “in the development of the Amazon along 
the lines suggested by the Brazilian Government"' and proposing a survey of the 
Amazon basins resources and problems. Fnele passed it on to the U.S. Embassy 
for review and held his breath. 

The response from Ambassador Jefferson Caffery, one of the State 
Departments top troubleshooters in Latin Amenca, was war)': 

Survey findings would, indirectly at leasi, be cniical of many existing condi¬ 
tions in the Amazon, and recommendations as to solutions of existing prob¬ 
lems would, in many cases, inevitably arouse the antagonism of established 
interests and officialdom The survey, if undertaken, should therefore he han¬ 
dled as a joint project, and should have as a prerequisite the full backing of 
the Brazilian Government 


Nelson had no such intentions Joint sponsorships, yes; joint control, never. 
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Besides, Nelson had submitted his proposal to Brazilian Finance Minister Arthur 
de Souza Costa and President Vargas and had gotten their approval. The Rio news¬ 
papers were already full of approving editorials and headlines. 

Nelson sincerely favored joint ventures. He and Ambassador-to-Mexico 
Josephus Daniels had convinced President Roosevelt that more was to be gained 
against the Axis powers by actually helping Latin American governments to 
develop their resources than by insisting only on reciprocal trade agreements. 

Therefore, a series of agreements were struck. The first rubber agreement 
with Brazil in October 1940 pledged to assist the long-term development of 
Brazil’s rubber industry. In return, Brazil cut off rubber sales to the Axis powers 
and reserved rubber for the United States, with the U.S. Rubber Reserve 
Corporation acting as the purchasing agent for Firestone and Goodyear The 
rubber pact was then expanded into a broader agreement on strategic materials 
in May 1941. According to that agreement, Brazil provided iron ore and other 
strategic minerals in return for more than $20 million in financing for its Volta 
Redonda steel project, funds that private American steel companies had refused 
to provide 

Nelson pursued this dual policy of protecting Amencan corporate markets 
and encouraging the diversification of Latin Amencan economies through 1941. 
But after Japan's attack on Pearl Harbor, Washington began to view economic 
development as either a luxury it could no longer afTord or one that had to be 
subsumed under Amencan war priorities 

Brazilians now began to worry that rubber and inter-American solidanty 
might be used as a wedge to open their Amazon temtories to Amencan control. 

Brazil also was concerned that the involvement of other Amazon basin 
countnes whose governments were less strong and more susceptible to U.S. pres¬ 
sures might result in either U.S. control or territorial claims by these governments 
on the Brazilian Amazon. Peru and Ecuador were at the time engaged in just such 
a border dispute over Amazonian lands that were believed (correctly, it turned 
out) to contain oil deposits 

Amazon rubber production would indeed require cross-border operations A 
young American botanist at Harvard’s Peabody Museum, Dr Richard Evans 
Schultes, had recently toured Mexico (including Chiapas) for the Rockefeller 
Foundations Agricultural Survey" and was already at work gathering seven tons of 
rubber seeds in the tropical Putumayo and Vaup^s regions of southern Colombia— 
and passing on intelligence on the political sympathies of his Colombian col¬ 
leagues* This was not out of character for the Amencan war effort Shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, Nelson authonzed the Department of Agriculture’s request for a spe¬ 
cial $100,000 allocation to employ spies for the strategic-materials stockpile 
program to obtain military and naval intelligence. 10 

The authorization of spying was precisely what the Vargas government 
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feared Since the CIAA had assisted in removing German influence from Brazil’s 
airlines, its intelligence-gathering and propaganda capacities were no secret. The 
Brazilian people were also biller about the British smuggling rubber seeds out of 
Brazil at the turn of the century to cultivate plantations in Bntish colonies in the 
Far East. These actions spelled Waterloo for the wild Brazilian species, triggenng 
an economic decline in the Amazon 

Brazil therefore tried to confine Rockefellers activities to supplying techni¬ 
cians who would be under Brazilian control. Nelson, however, was not easily 
deterred. He saw rubber as merely the opening wedge into the Amazon. 

Tut Amazon Plan 

On Christmas Day, 1942, the jungle seemed a long way off as Nelson 
watched his children frolicking around the Chnstmas tree. But the Amazon 
suddenly burst into his thoughts when he tore open the wrappings of a small 
gift from Berent Friele, the ClAA’s man in Brazil. It was a copy of Journey to 
M anaos, CIAA aide Earl Parker Hanson’s account of his 1931-1932 trip to the 
Amazon. 



HOW BIG IS THE AMAZON 

If the Amazon were laid on the US. •••• 

the basin would cover almost the whole area 


CIAA adviser Earl Parker Hanson used this map to help promote Amazon development. 

Source: Earl Parker Hanson. The Amazon A New Frontier (New York: Foreign Policy Association. 
1944 ). 
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Hanson believed that “the settling of South America's interior would give 
another breathing spell to our civilized world. ... I find myself confronted at 
every turn by the romantic argument that the conquest of South America's wilder¬ 
ness would do for the Western hemisphere what the conquest of the West did for 
the United States at a critical time.”" 

Friele knew Nelson would want to have this book. He had been alerted to it 
by Morris L. Cooke, who was now in Rio heading the U S. Industrial Mission to 
Brazil. Cooke had proposed that a giant series of locks and canals could link the 
oil fields of Venezuela’s Orinoco with the Amazon basin without having to brave 
the German submanne wolf packs off the Atlantic Coast. The project was dis¬ 
cussed during Nelsons recent visit to Rio to sign a health-and-samtation agree¬ 
ment with the Brazilian government. Nelson had immediately grasped the 
enormous economic implications and embraced the idea as a CIAA project. 

“You may well have inspired Nelson with the shining dream of regional 
development," 1 ' Friele wrote Cooke. 

Nelson’s “shining dream" had. in fact, been percolating for well over a year, 
since Hanson had warned him that Vargas was making his own plans for the 
Amazon. Vargas, for his part, had been thrown into a quandary as soon as Nelson’s 
proposals for an Amazon survey had begun to circulate in the fall of 1941. 

On the one hand, Foreign Minister Oswaldo Aranha had urged Vargas to 
allow the Americans to develop the Amazon. On the other hand. Finance Minister 
Souza Costa had urged caution and the principle of Brazilian control. Vargas 
decided to send Souza Costa to Washington into the bear’s den. 

Nelson summoned all the forces at his command before this meeting with 
Souza Costa. He then had a formal resolution hurriedly drawn up for members of 
his Policy Committee, allocating $200,000 for a “comprehensive survey study of 
the Amazon basin, the survey to be used as a basis for carrying out specific coop¬ 
erative projects." Rockefeller wanted to send down survey teams of experts in 
agriculture, tropical settlement, tropical disease, transportation, nutrition, and 
labor, as well as economists to study the “present status of land ownership in van- 
ous stales of the Amazon basin," all “under the guidance of an outstanding quali¬ 
fied administrator.” 1 ' Nelson had already decided who that special someone would 
be: J. C. King. King was vice president of Johnson & Johnson, in charge of opera¬ 
tions in Brazil and Argentina. He had a reputation among businessmen in both 
countries as a man who could get difficult projects under way. Most important for 
Rockefeller’s purposes, he also knew the Amazon, the source of most plants used 
in the preparation of medicines His work had also placed him at the cutting edge 
of American penetration of the South American drug market and of Western med¬ 
icine’s advance into the jungle interior. 

He appreciated that Brazilian sensitivities would require a Brazilian presi¬ 
dent of his Amazon Valley Corporation But that was all right; the real power 
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would be in the hands of the managing director, King. True to his West Point 
training. King would also be loyal to his supenor, namely. Nelson Rockefeller. 
“Nelson doesn't expect you to be a yes-man," one CIAA aide explained, “but he 
does expect you to be a Rockefeller man—first, last, and always." 14 

Everything was in place as Nelson set up the first of his lunch meetings 
with the visiting Brazilians. All the ClAA’s rubber technicians were ready to go. 
King was waiting only for his appointment to be formalized, and he would 
begin his survey. Texas Congressmen Dick Kleberg and Sam Rayburn were also 
on board, thanks to Nelson’s backslapping and Fneles “confidential" report to 
the Texans on the potentially explosive “Brazilian Political Situation” of an 
alleged 250,000 German and Japanese in the Amazon area. 1 ’ Rockefeller had 
also recruited high-level talent from the Department of Agriculture and other 
agencies. 

Backed by some of the most powerful men in the U S. government. Nelson 
tried to impress upon Souza Costa that “comprehensive development had to be 
under the direction of Amencan experts." 14 He walked out of the conference con¬ 
vinced that his charm and power had won the day. He was wrong. Nelson had 
failed to line up the most important people of all: the Brazilians. 

Souza Costa bought time by suggesting that the Americans put their pro¬ 
posal in writing. The CIAA drew up the proposal, got the approval of the other 
agencies, and set up another meeting. This time Souza Costa was ready. Nelson 
submitted a proposal for a joint $1 million Amazon Development Corporation to 
administer $5 million in loans from the Federal Loan Agency. There were three 
hitches: (1) the United Stales would name the managing director, (2) Brazil would 
have to establish and maintain a quota for the internal consumption of rubber, 
and (3) all the surplus would go to the United Slates. 

The Brazilian representatives, although willing to try to get Vargas's assent to 
the last two conditions, had no authority to agree to them. But they immediately 
look exception to losing control over the development of most of their own country' 

Nelson dug in. He insisted that “we should be entitled to name the manag¬ 
ing Director in a tme charge of operation," since “by far the greater part of the 
funds of the corporation would be advanced by us.” Besides, the Brazilians had 
allowed a “past history of decline in Amazon rubber production," and the war cre¬ 
ated an “urgency compelling us to lake no chances of its repetition." He agreed 
only to “give the aspect of control further consideration." 17 

Nelson believed that he held the trump card: $100 million in U S. credits 
already offered to Brazil Cotton magnate Will Clayton, now deputy administrator 
of the Federal Loan Agency, proposed that Nelson simply set up the Amazon 
Valley Corporation himself and use $5 million that could be advanced from the 
Rubber Reserve Corporation. It was a classic case of American big-businessmen 
thinking money could buy anything. 
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But to patriotic Brazilians in the Vargas government. Brazils Amazon—seen 
then as Brazils future—was not for sale. Nelson had lost their trust. As long as 
Vargas was in power, it would never be completely regained. 

State Department Undersecretary Sumner Welles took matters into his own 
hands Although Nelson looked upon Welles as a mentor, the undersecretary was 
not prepared to sacrifice Brazilian cooperation to Nclsonfc personal agenda for the 
Amazon He ignored Rockefeller's and Clayton's proposals, conducted his own 
negotiations, and concluded an agreement with Souza Costa on March 3 that 
scrapped the idea of the Amazon Valle)’ Corporation and gave the funding and 
carrying out of the rubber project to the Rubber Reserve Corporation This left the 
approval of all Amazon projects in the hands of the Brazilians 

In his heart. Nelson never accepted the State Department's edict about the 
Amazon. But when it came to policy. Roosevelt had already made it clear that the 
State Department had the last word. 

“Look, Nelson," the smiling president said from behind his big desk, “I 
know that you're in a difficult situation in regard to State. ... But understand 
this—it is up to you to get along with them because if it ever comes to a show¬ 
down between your office and State. 1 will have no choice but to back the 
Department and Mr Welles.’*' 

Nelson consulted with Welles. He wanted to use his $200,000 allocation 
for the Amazon survey. But his ambition had already poisoned the well Welles 
did not see any need for the survey. If tropical products needed to be developed, 
the new Rubber Development Corporation should easily be able to carry out the 
task with its $100 million. Asked by Welles to specify what tropical products 
were so important to require Kingls survey. Nelson agreed to send him a list He 
never did. 

Time w’as running out Friclc and King decided to go ahead with the survey 
Rockefeller wanted King left immediately for Brazil. 

The Valley or Death 

J. C King was excited at the prospect of boarding a nverboat in Belem, 
Brazil's major port on the Amazon. From here he would plunge mto the interior, 
traveling more than 4,000 miles, surveying the people and resources as part of his 
month-long secret mission Both he and Nelson knew that the Amazonian rain 
forest held many more secrets beneath its dense undergrowth than the locations of 
the ubiquitous rubber plant 

But he had barely stepped on board when he became uneasy "1 examined 
|the| crew of |the| ship," he wrote Fnele “Out of 35. 24 admitted to syphilis, 22 
have, or had. gonorrhea Only 4 disclaimed either Every boy waiting on pas¬ 
sengers table was syphilitic. Crew had 522 children, 20 dead ’ H 
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Il was a ship of death, taking souls into a Green Hell 
As he cruised deeper into the jungle, he passed whole towns that seemed to 
be dying. At ports where the boat stopped to pick up fuel and passengers, he con¬ 
firmed his worst suspicions: The rampant disease he had found aboard was only a 
token of the horror on shore 

None of the villagers had received any medical aid. Nurses and doctors 
were unheard of, and medicine was nonexistent, “although several people offered 
to pay for anything I could supply. Besides malaria (and possible typhoid), people 
complained of liver, kidneys, intestines, young women of irregular periods or 
complete stoppage with accompanying symptoms. 

“... There is some rubber in the district, prices are high,” he reported, “but 
there is a feeling of hopelessness and abandonment, for what good is money if 
they keep on dying . No new people have come in years for who would care to 
live in a village of despair and death.” 10 

What made the suffering of the Amazon Valley all the more tragic was its 
chronic nature Like so many travelers before him. King was familiar with the 
Amazons tormented past. In his report to Nelson, he summarized it in the terse 
economic terms a Rockefeller could understand: 

Before the conquest, two million Indians in 500 thriving villages lived 
between the monbund town of Gunpa, on the Zingu (Xmgu) and Sio Louis 
de Maranhao. A century later, the sword and the white man's disease had 
reduced their numbers to 800 fighting men After 400 years of civilized rule, 
the population is less than when Orellana crossed the Andes from Peru, in 
1540, to descend the entire length of the Amazon A well balanced economy 
was destroyed Today a large pan of the food consumed is imported ... The 
economic history of Brazil is a mirror of its racial origin. ... Her record of 
internal migration is a record of pursuit of immediate wealth, from the sugar 
of Pernambuco to the gold of Minas (Gerais), to the cotton of the northeast, 
to the rubber of the Amazon.' 1 

The situation did not improve when King boarded the J. P Morgan-financed 
railroad at Pdrto Velho Thousands of people had died building this railroad for 
rubber barons. At first, they were veterans from the Panama Canal, confident as 
they again pounded rails into ties between tropical hills. However, the night 
became a singing nightmare of millions of hungry mosquitoes. When these men 
were dead, their place in the Amazon sun was taken by sons of southern Germany 
and Italy, peasants dispossessed of their lands and hopeful of a new start in the 
New World. They found only an old one of exploitation and a final reward among 
rows of lonely crosses 

“Morgan’s Folly,” as it came to be called, slowly, mercilessly, bored its way 
through rivers and valleys, turning each hill it passed into a cemetery. Civilization 
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had ai last arrived, a Prometheus bound by iron pounded into wood at the cost, 
so legend said, of a human life for every tie. 

King headed west into Acre, where the rubber forests were richer Over and 
over, his notes were the same 

Of sennguaroi Irubher collectors! moved in last year to Abuna region, 

10% had died, 20% were non productive because of illness. This was nor¬ 
mal. 

.. Seven families: Child mortality: 15 living, 5 dead, one girl under 21. 

5 children, 2 dead. Now pregnant 

.. Four families Child mortality: 11 Itvrng. 9 dead Was asked by father 
to help lovely one year old girl, dying. 

. .. Nova Vida, 67 children alive. 53 dead Leprosy is said to be 
spreading on the Purus. 

And w hat of the working conditions themselves? 

The sermguetro is expected to work twelve hours daily from May until 
December, six days a week. He is exposed to the dangers of poisonous snakes, 
poisonous insects, poisonous worms, poisonous water, wild animals—some¬ 
times wild Indians—and worst of all. to the deadly fevers. His only protection 
is his knowledge of the jungle, the quickness of his eye and hand, and the use 
of his knife and gun There is no doctor—he is simply in the hands of God 
For food and supplies he may pay double—triple—eight times the prevailing 
market of the big cities For his rubber he gets a half to a fifth of the same 
market. And when his day's work is ended he returns to his barraca. set on 
stilts—with its porch, the bedroom and kitchen. He goes to the nearby stream 
or river to bathe—careful of the alligators, water snakes, nun-eating fish and 
electric eels If he has been so fortunate as to kill a wild animal on the trail 
that day he will have meat for supper .. Many a time he has left at dawn, his 
breakfast a cup of black coffee and fanna. his knapsack empty of food 
Usually he has a bottle of one of the vilest and most powerful of all drinks— 
cachcca—his week-end companion and solace His main fruit is the banana, 
sometimes an orange, seldom a lemon Lemons arc common, but he is con¬ 
vinced that they weaken his sexual powers, and it is for sex that he lives ... 

The life of the senngunm is the life of the far frontier, removed from all 
legal and moral restraint, a life of struggle and violence—a twenneth century 
replica of our old Wild West 

If that were ever to change, “the love of land, so necessary to build an agri¬ 
cultural economy, the backbone of any nation," J; had to be developed. In his 
report to Rockefeller, King outlined hts scheme: “At the same time ever)’ effort is 
made to increase the extraction of wild rubber, the ground work should be laid 
for small cxpenmental stations in three or four key spots, there to serve as a foun- 
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dation of a vast post-war program for expansion and colonization. These stations 
would serve equally for experiments with all tropical products supplemental to 
the economy of the United States of America." 2 ’ 

Despite all the horror he had witnessed. King emerged from the Amazon 
with dreams of a sweeping development that rivaled, indeed surpassed, the set¬ 
tling of the American West. 

The Amazon basin, with its 2,772,000 sq miles of almost unpopulated and 
undeveloped land, offers our greatest challenge and hope. Capable of sup¬ 
porting a hundred million people, a vast new outlet for industrial America, a 
giant reservoir of raw materials to the tropics, the Amazon stands today, the 
white man's greatest failure. ... 

No plan for the development of the Amazon Valley, however sound in 
theory, can be successful unless provision is made for an infusion of new 
blood by selected immigration on a major scale, from impoverished Europe, 
under the direction of honest, intelligent, public-spirited men. free from self¬ 
ishness, corruption, indifference and cruelty to man 

Wfc, the United States, ate facing one of the great opportunities of history—an 
opportunity of changing the balance of good and evil—by building a vital force— 
created from the energy, industry and genius of oppressed millions, whose love of 
freedom and strength of spirit will urge them to seek new horizons. 

All the lofty ideals in this vision could not hide Kings Euro-Amencan ethno- 
centnsm, and it was not surprising that the State Department, duly warned by 
Ambassador Jefferson Caffery, would worry that such plans hatched out of the 
Rockefeller office might trigger an adverse Brazilian reaction that could jeopardize 
its cooperation in the war effort, including the rubber-procurement programs. 
CafTery’s experience in Latin America was appreciated As ambassador to Colombia, 
he helped Gulf Oil secure the giant Banco concession; in El Salvador, he had pre¬ 
vented the dictator from drawing in U.S. troops during the Pipil Indian insurrec¬ 
tion of 1932. His voice was listened to in Washington, and now he was drawing 
the line in the Brazilian sand against Nelson Rockefeller’s plans for the Amazon. 

By the lime King returned to the United States. Washington was buzzing 
with anticipation of a coming battle. Ambassador Caffery had alerted Secretary of 
Stale Cordell Hull that Rockefeller might try to resurrect his Amazon Development 
Corporation despite the Brazilian government's objections. M 

The Indian Question 

During his month in the Amazonian interior. King's thinking had ventured 
beyond the health conditions of prospective rubber workers. He also made con¬ 
tacts with Brazilian businessmen and government officials. Years later, when King. 
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by then the ClAs Chief of Clandestine Services for the Western Hemisphere, com¬ 
manded CIA coven operations in Latin Amenca, he created precisely such net¬ 
works, so casually obtained in pursuit of seemingly liberal goals 

King appreciated that “Problem No 1 is manpower." And the number-one 
manpower question was whether the Amazonian Indians would be used 

To get some idea, King visited the director of Indian affairs for the stale of 
ParA The director worked for the renowned Service lor the Protection of the 
Indian (SPI), whose founder. General CAndido Rondon, operated on the pacifist 
principle “Die if it be necessary, but kill never."* 

Having just set up new posts in the Xingu and Tapajds nver valleys, the 
director of Indian affairs in Para was anxious that Amencans not undo all he had 
begun The Indians of these valleys were nomadic and elusive and would attack, 
he told King. “The hostile attitude is justified," King reported to Rockefeller, 
"because of ill-treatment from whites On the nver Araguaya |Araguaia|, twelve 
Indians were killed brutally eight years ago. They recently killed twelve whites 
Repnsals are certain." 

"Before the Indian can be civilized the while settler must be The present 
white habits of drink and transmission of venereal disease is serious." 

The SPI director saw “no possibility of permanent white colonization until 
further [health and sanitanonl protection is afforded |the| smnguriro,” King wrote. 
“Predict new colonists ... will not become permanent settlers until government 
action is taken.*” 

King's report came at a time when the Amazonian Indian had become a 
sensitive issue for Nelson Rockefeller. In March, the ClAA had received a tele¬ 
phone call from Charles Collier. John Collier's son and the secretary of the 
National Indian Institute, inquiring about the status of the Indian in the 
Amazon region. 

Because of past CIAA-BIA collaboration, Charles Collier's inquiry was totally 
proper. Rockefeller’s ClAA had funded the BlAs 1941-1942 survey of Indian pro¬ 
grams in Latin America done by Ernest Maes. '’ Maes reported extensively on rela¬ 
tions between Venezuela’s Carib Indians and the Orinoco oil operations of 
Nelson’s Creole Petroleum, on Indian agricultural production in Colombia, and on 
the mobilization of Indians in Ecuador for the border war with Peru. Maes’s 
reports also inspired Nelson to fund a visit by nine Latin American Indian admin- 

*Rondon* strategy—drvcloped within the rubber ;one between 1890 and 1910—was based on the pnnet- 
ple of keeping Indians at boy while protecting iheir lives Rondon ordered his men to leave gifts on (mils for 
Indians hidden in ihc |ung)c. and If attacked, to offer no resistance Rondon* success in pacifying the tnbes 
won official acclaim in June 1910. when the Brazilian government established the SPI The government 
appointed him head of the SPI and decreed that Indians could live peacefully in assigned territories and 
would work only of then own free will The government further maintained that the Indians had full nght 
to profit from their work and controlled access to SPI assistance tit agriculture, hunting, and education SPI* 
new director in Part intended to revive this tradition 
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isiraiors to the United States, where they were given a tour of B1A reservations 
with special emphasis on John Collier’s reforms. 17 

But when it came to Maes’s proposals for improving Indian diets. Nelson 
flatly refused. All John Colliers arguments about improved wages and belter nutri¬ 
tional standards increasing markets for U S. and Latin American products* may 
have had some interest for Nelson before Pearl Harbor After war was declared, 
however, Nelson tried to stay in line with Washington’s preoccupation with imme¬ 
diate military goals. If he made an exception, it was to pursue his own goals or the 
White House’s, not the postwar political goals of New Deal Democrats like 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickcs or John Collier. 

The elder Collier had tned unsuccessfully to appeal directly to Nelsons 
womes over Nazi propaganda among the Indians. 

Then lekes tried, fitting his beliefs within the War Department’s myopia: “In 
many Latin American countries, the long range hopes for democracy lie in the 
Indian population ... (which is| more than 28% of the entire population of Latin 
America. It is 80% in Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia; 75% in Guatemala; more than 
50% in Honduras, Mexico. Nicaragua and El Salvador; 44% in Paraguay.” 1 " 

The appeal failed, lg and would continue to be rejected until President 
Roosevelt intervened. 

Charles Collier was aware of Rockefeller's lack of interest when he called to 
ask what was being done to protect the Amazonian Indians from the revival of the 
rubber business. Collier received a typical bureaucratic runaround, but, wise to 
the ways of Washington, would not be put off. 

He had learned from the Department of Agnculture that there had been no dis¬ 
cussion of the status and conditions of the Indians. He asked whether that was true. 

It was. 

Confirmation that Rockefeller was planning to use Indians merely as rubber 
gatherers deeply disturbed Collier The last time Amazonian Indians had been 
used as labor for rubber gathering, they had been enslaved and killed 

The Wood that Wept 

An estimated 2 million Indians lived in Brazil at the lime Columbus landed 
in the Americas. By 1900, 90 percent had “disappeared," lured by Portuguese mis- 

* 'It is not only an important factor in our political and cultural relations with Latin Amenca.' Collier wrote 
Robert G Caldwell, chairman of Cl A As Cultural Relation^ Program, in November 1940. "but it is also of 
supreme importance to the economic stability of the enure Western hemisphere In addition to the untapped 
productive energy and material resources of these thirty million Indians, we have a great potential undevel¬ 
oped market which, by educating the Indians to desire an improvement in their standard of living and by 
increasing their purchasing power, would relieve greatly the economic strain caused by the loss of European 
markets' See John Collier to Robert G Caldwell, November 13. 1940, Brazil—Rubber 1942-1945 folder, 
RG 66. Box 92. National Archives. 
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sionanes or dragged at gunpoint from the interior to clear the forests or work 
the coastal sugar and cotton plantations. As the Indians died of disease, flog¬ 
gings. enslavement, and despair, they were replaced by black slaves brought 
over from Portugal's African colonies. It was not until 1888 that Brazil abolished 
slavery, the last country to do so in the Western Hemisphere. Slavery neverthe¬ 
less continued 

What Eli Whitney's cotton gin had done to revitalize slaver)' in the U.S. 
South. Charles Goodyear’s vulcanizing of rubber in the United States now did for 
de facto slavery in Brazil. As the evil-smelling liquid was bled from the jungle and 
passed down the Amazon through Beltm to foreign markets, the former slave 
town awoke from its slumber The blood of the Indians lahuchu, “the wood that 
wept," attracted ravenous companies from across the seas. Armies of pisiolaros 
(hired guns) and workers again swept up the Amazon, probing us furthermost 
inbutanes in the heart of the continent. 

The Indians soon became targets of slavers who were armed with the same 
Winchester “repeater" nfles used to kill Indians in the U.S West Mesh and trees 
alike were gashed, blood and latex so intimately mingled that the rubber workers 
became known as sennguaros. the ‘blood-letters' of the jungle Battalions of these 
impoverished men were commanded by respectable businessmen serving the lire 
and rubber-hose industrialists ol the United Slates and Europe, where the real for¬ 
tunes were made lor men with names like Firestone and Goodyear and, unknown 
to most, Rockefeller v 

For over a quarter of a century, Indians were exploited without any censure 
by the government Manaus, the central port on the Amazon, named after the 
‘vanished’ Manao Indians, became a boomtown Rubber barons sent their shirts 
to London to be ironed, installed the first trams in South America, imported Sarah 
Bernhardt for their listening pleasure, and offered Enrico Caruso a small fortune 
to travel from Italy for a single night's performance in their gilded opera house. 
Teatro Amazonas (he refused). 1 

It was behavior like this, past and present, that inlunated Indiamsts like the 
Colliers Nelson, lor his pan. was careful to avoid controversy, perhaps learning a lew 
lessons bom his lather He did not personally respond to any of the Colliers' con¬ 
cerns; he merely sent their remarks on to his aides. But he knew he had to be carelul. 

Nelson’s silence did not ease the Colliers' concerns, but the long socioeco¬ 
nomic report from Maes in June 1942 did 

Maes pointed out that the Indians at the newer Ford plantation at Belterra 
were fast workers, tapping 400 trees in six hours, compared to the usual 250 trees 
elsew here "Their long experience with Amazon labor has convinced the manage¬ 
ment of this enterprise that there is no better labor anyw here if provision is made 
for its health and an adequate food supply’ If Rockefeller's CLAA provided health 
and sanitation programs. Maes asked, could not SPI's many posts in the rubber 
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areas protect the new workforce against exploitation by expanding the definition 
of the Indian? SP1 had already recommended selling up twenty new SP1 posts “to 
control the purchase of rubber from the Indian collectors ’" 

John Collier urged Nelson to accept Maes’s proposal. "The use of this 
important population is essential to the success of the rubber program The rub¬ 
ber program in turn is potentially dangerous to the welfare of this population." 
Collier then nude his pitch for the SPI. calling it “the only official Brazilian agency 
responsible for the protection of the Indian population.’”' 

For a week there was stony silence Rockefeller had one of his aides draft a 
reply the next day, but it was held for a week while Nelson went over King’s report. 
In it, King had ignored the dangers the rubber program held for the Indians 

Nelson flatly rejected Maes’s proposal to use the SPI Worse, he planned to 
use the Ministry of Labor as the Indians' sponsoring authority, even though Maes 
had reported that this was the very agency that almost let SPI die in the 1930s, 
“While not under-estimating the fine accomplishments of the Indian 
Service, we arc inclined to look to the Ministry of Labor first in this matter," 
Nelson wrote The rubber program planned to use workers “drafted from Ccara, 
where the proportion of Indian blood is not generally high Ignoring information 
to the contrary. Nelson also insisted that “the Indian Service has few, if any repre¬ 
sentatives in the high-yield rubber areas of the Amazon where it is proposed to 
concentrate the effort to expand production, this, of course, arises out of the fact 
that there are relatively few Indians in those areas " M 

The C1AA had a map of the Brazilian Amazon giving population counts 
and the possible number of Indians who could be recruited from each area to 
tap rubber. The total was close to 10,000, or 10 percent of a grossly conserva¬ 
tive estimate of 100,000 Indians in prewar Brazil.* Nelson recruited some well- 
known anthropologists into the rubber effort, including Charles Wagley. who 
was on close terms with SPl’s leaders, and former BIA tribal arts official Ren£ 
d Harnoncourt, both of Columbia University. Harnoncourt eagerly advised 
Rockefeller on BIA proposals, sometimes to the detriment of Collier’s efforts at 
the Inter-American Indian Institute. Harnoncourt undermined Colliers role in 
the institute by denying the BIA the sole authority to control the training pro¬ 
gram. It was the beginning of Colliers eventual demise as BIA commissioner 
Rockefeller was not without his own disappointments He had been forced 
to accept a drastic scaling down of his Amazon Development Project, focused now 
on getting rubber out of the jungle, and his direct role was limited to health and 
sanitation. 


• The nup drew on reports by American and Brazilian anthropologists and ethnographers found in the 
Strategic Index of the Americas Nor was the GAA's study limited to Brazil Other countries touching the 
Amazon basin were also seen as sources of Indian rubber gatherers 2.OCX) tn Venezuela, ft,000 tn Colombia, 
2,500 in heuador. 7,000 in Peru, and 6,000 tn Bolivia—over 3),000 Indians in all 
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Nelson did enjoy a moment of personal triumph over Ambassador Caffery, 
however. The ambassador had so resented Nelsons muscling into the Amazon 
rubber project that for a year he had sat on Vargas’s invitation for Nelson to visit 
Brazil Now Nelson had a chance to meet prominent Brazilians, and he worked 
hard on a speech. 

The lunch, with forty-eight of the most powerful men in Brazil, could have 



CIAA map identifying locations of potential Indian labor supply for rubber collection 
Source CIAA Files. U S National Archives 
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been Nelson's triumph or an American disaster. Caffery was deeply womcd about 
what Nelson might say and how the nationalists around Vargas might react. At the 
last minute he decided to intervene. He told the Brazilian foreign ministry that he 
could see no reason for any political speeches and even advised the officials that it 
was not necessary for anyone to meet Rockefeller at the airport 

At the luncheon, Nelson found Caffery poised but defiant As Nelson rose 
to speak, the ambassador created a diversion, calling loudly for cigarettes and 
engaging a Brazilian official in a conversation across the table. For a moment, 
Nelson just stood there at the lectern, his eyes fixed on Caffery*. The Brazilians fell 
silent. Then Nelson began to talk—not about Brazil, but about CafTery. Nelson 
poured praise over Caffery and kept pouring it until it seemed that the ambas¬ 
sador would drown in embarrassment. Five minutes passed before he turned to 
his prepared speech. When it was over and the audience was clapping, Caffery 
was beaten. From then on, he stayed out of Nelson’s way—and soon, out of 
Nelsons hemisphere. He was transferred with a demotion in rank to liberated 
France in 1944. 

J. C. King had less to celebrate He had wrapped up his work at Johnson & 
Johnson and had completed his brief survey of the Amazon. But Sumner Welles 
had never relented on Nelson’s ambitious Amazon Valley Corporation. So King 
opted for active military service. He asked if Rockefeller could put in a good word 
for him with Secretary of War Henry Stimson.” 

King’s march to the pinnacles of power in the CIA had begun. 
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The Red Man's Burden 

For most men of humble ongms who nse to the thin air of world shakers, 
war is often the rocket they nde to glory, for Nelson Rockefeller, bom richer than 
most princes on earth. World War II was merely a confirmation of destiny Backed 
by loyal expertise from Rockefeller businesses and family institutions. Nelson pos¬ 
sessed—indeed, his very name symbolized—resources that none of his rivals or 
allies in Washington had This, more than any other factor, accounted for his 
longevity in the Democratic administration despite his inexperience and tendency 
toward rashness and the Republican activism of his family elders 

Latin America's Indians were one of Nelsonfc major instruments in proving 
his worth to President Roosevelt in a time of cabinet shake-ups and resignations 
in Washington between 1943 and 1944 In his drive to extract the most strategic- 
resources from Latin America with the least expense, he spared no means The 
nutnitonal plight of the Otomi Indians in the Mezquital Valley north of Mexico 
City held little interest for him, but when the argument was framed within the 
context of labor productivity, light shone upon the Coordinators deliberations. A 
CIAA aide wrote: 

By reason of undemounshment. these laborers are far less effective lhan they 
would be if improvement could be made in the food supply of the Indians of the 
Valley This project. therefore, has an important bearing upon the mining of 
strategic materials in which ihr United Slates is interested It is important that 
they not become victims of Nazi or Falangist propaganda which is apt to be most 
successful when applied to hopeless and hungry people 1 
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Increased productivity was also the motive for the Cl A A s food and health 
programs in the jungles of eastern Peru, where the humble Nelson Rockefeller 
plowed Amazonian waters along with five other launches dispensing medicine 
to sick rubber workers. At an experimental agricultural station set up to look 
into rubber products, cash crops, and food production, the ClAA built the area's 
only hospital. Smaller facilities were set up in two other towns close to the 
Ganso Azul oil field 

At this point, in 1943, the legacy of the cheery Inter-American Escadrille, 



Under the Inter-American Cooperative Health Program, ClAA health stations were set up 
to protect the health of U.S armed forces and “workers on strategic products 
Source: ClAA Files, U.S National Archives. 
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sponsored by Nelson and Laurancc Rockefeller two years earlier, descended upon 
the Amazon* Indians like an avenging angel of progress. The Escadnlle's William 
Barkley Harding—the Smith, Barney investment hanker who had been instrumen¬ 
tal in the reorganization of Eastern Airlines that gave Laurance Rockefeller a con¬ 
trolling interest (and in the reorganization that purged Lloyd Aereo Boliviano of 
German influence)—now arrived to advise the U S Rubber Reserve Corporation's 
new offshoot, the U S. Rubber Development Corporation, on aviation in the 
Amazon Harding's recommendations, submitted to the corporation as well as to 
Nelson Rockefeller, required the installation of runways and wireless radio sta¬ 
tions at key points throughout the Amazon basin to tie together the rubber pro¬ 
ducing areas of Brazil. Peru, Bolivia, and eastern Colombia Manaus was chosen as 
the center of this integrated transportation and communications system, maintain¬ 
ing regular communication with Washington via New Orleans. 

This was the beginning of the end of the Indians of central Brazil With the 
U.S. rubber programs as the impetus, Brazil* President Vargas established the 
Central Brazil Foundation to sponsor the approaching conquest of the Amazonian 
interior In 1943, the "Great Expedition of Central Brazil and Xingu-Roncador" 
was ready to go 

After a patriotic send-off by Vargas, the bewildered small army spent a year 
chopping their way through jungle and building airstrips and new roads In 19*H. 
they crossed the dread Rio das Mortes (the River of Deaths) and plunged into the 
land—and arrows—of the mighty Xavante tribe Five times. Indians desperately 
charged the Brazilians' hastily dug trenches, only to flee when a volley of gunfire 
was loosed over their heads Perhaps because of the size of the Brazilian force, the 
Xavante relied on frontal assaults to overwhelm the invaders, rather than previ¬ 
ously successful hit-and-run ambushes. Eight months later, facing supenor 
weaponry’ and the invaders' steady advance, the Xavante surrendered to the pro¬ 
claimed love of the SPI advance team The Indians agreed to let the expedition 
pass, naively believing the promise that they would then be left in peace. It was 
history in deadly repetition the American West. Afnca, the South Pacific, only 
now the means were more subtle, the emphasis on psycholog)’ rather than bullets 
The goal, however, remained the same: penetration and. ultimately, conquest 

Instead of telegraph lines, strategically placed airdromes, concrete runways, 
and wireless stations and radio beacons were strung across the Amazon 
Anthropological reports on the Amazon's Indians, like its "useful" flora, were 
entered into the C.IAA's Strategic Index of the Americas. 1 The mysteries of the 
Amazon were at last being unveiled 

Colombia also surrendered her rubber trees and other natural resources to 
the American industrial war machine. The plight of the Indians facing this inva¬ 
sion. though undoubtedly fell by the CLAA men working with the rubber pro¬ 
gram, went unmentioned in their official reports to Washington. But by January 
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1943 Brazil’s General Rondon was so disturbed by reports on the exploitation of 
Indian labor that he pleaded in the Inter-American Indian Institutes America 
Indiana for an extension of SPI’s techniques to the rubber frontiers of Peru and 
Colombia. To no avail. Nelson’s C1AA was concerned only with production. 

As the Amazon jungle's Indians were left to their fate with the white man’s 
microbes, the Andes mountains' Indians were left to their silicosis and other lung 
diseases. Rockefeller’s Servicios set up clinics for the copper and tin mines of 
mostly American corporations and dispensed medicines and improved food sup¬ 
plies, but funds to improve ventilation and working conditions in the antiquated 
mines of Peru and Bolivia were never put in the budget of the CLAA or any other 
government agency. 4 

In Bolivia, however, Indians in the mines and plantations had increasingly 
asserted iheir rights—despite repression by the military regime of General 
Enrique Peftaranda and his claim of imminent Nazi revolution. 

The Ghosts oe Rebellion 

In 1942, two major events took place that would soon have a major impact 
on Nelson’s operations. First, under the auspices of the Federal Labor Union of 
Chuquisaca Workers, Andean Indians convened the First Congress of the Keschua 
[Quechual Language. Representing Indian communities from the Bolivian Andean 
mining stales, the delegates confronted the entire mdustnal white world with 
basic democratic demands: an end to child labor, evictions from the land, forced 
labor, price gouging, and private tolls on public roads; they asked for tenants’ 
nghts, maternity leave, imgation for their farms, and a government investigation 
of the “ridiculous" twenty cents a day wages paid on plantations. 

Nothing like this had been seen from Indians since Emiliano Zapata led the 
villages of Morelos to revolution in Mexico. The Inter-American Indian Institute 
noted the seriousness of the Indians' resolve: “The Congress passed posthumous 
homage to ... the leaders of the great revolution of the Indians against Spanish 
domination who gave their lives for this great cause.”' 

Any passing of the torch of Zapata to the Indians of the Andes was cause 
enough for alarm in Washington in normal times. But these were not normal 
times. Since the fall of Malaya to the Japanese in early 1942, Bolivia’s Indians pro¬ 
duced 67 percent of the world's tin concentrates. They were, literally, the greatest 
source of tin imported into the United States. 

All this came crashing home to Nelson in December, when the second event 
involving Bolivian Indians that year shook the foundations of the Good Neighbor 
Policy. Overworked Indian miners, who faced an average life expectancy of fewer 
than forty years, refused to work at the Patiho Company mine at Catavi. The U.S. 
ambassador intervened on the side of Palirto. The Peftaranda regime, now confi- 
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dent of U S. support, unleashed us troops on the miners' camp on December 21. 
When the smoke lifted, hundreds of miners and their families lay dead. 

The Catavi Massacre made headlines around the world And in the furor 
that followed, a startling discovery was made One of Nelson Rockefellers top 
atdes, Joseph Rovensky, was a director of the Patifto Mines. An assistant coordina¬ 
tor of the C1AA, Rovensky had been involved in negotiations with the Export - 
Import Bank for financing for the Patifio Mines, one of Nelsons earliest concerns * 
Rovensky had to go, but not too far; he returned to his duties in Manhattan at 
Chase National Bank 

The loss of Rovensky came at a difficult time for Nelson The Coordinator^ 
far-flung enterprise felt its first shudder of imminent collapse with the winding 
down of the war in 1943. For the first time since Nelson took office, the Cl A As 
budget began to contract, not expand 

Berent Fnele was the first to grasp w'hat this would mean for Nelson's rela¬ 
tions with his Latin American constituency and alerted him of the need for a tact¬ 
ful withdrawal. Promises had been made and hopes raised, especially for U S. 
cooperation in Brazil’s development of its Amazonian interior. Now, as 
Washington's concerns switched from winning the war to how its interests would 
best be promoted in the postwar period, the year-long honeymoon with Vargas 
since Brazil^ August 1942 declaration of war would soon be over. 

“As the postwar transition develops,’ Fnele confidentially wrote Nelson, 
"there can be expected to be a considerable amount of criticism, blame and com¬ 
plaint. Since the Americans are almost the only foreigners who have been active 
here for many months now. most of the blame for the difficulties and problems of 
any character can be expected to be placed on the United Slates." 

Fnele recommended closing down CIAA's fieldwork as soon as possible to 
avoid “discredit,’ transferring the expensive food and sanitation programs to the 
Brazilians and the information, science, and education programs—those most 
useful to intelligence gathering and psychological warfare—to the U S. Embassy. 
He considered an “organized aggressive public relations program on behalf of the 
U.S. Government a matter of pnme necessity." conceding that it would be “an 
extremely difficult job.” 

It was an impossible job. The expansion of aviation in the intenor was cur¬ 
tailed on the grounds that the waterways of the Amazon basin were sufficient for 
handling the rubber shipments. Then Rockefeller's Inland Waterways Project link¬ 
ing the Oficina oil fields of Venezuela’s Orinoco River with the Amazon was can¬ 
celed on the grounds that the Brazilian navy had successfully cleared the coast of 
German submarine wolf packs Finally, the rubber program itself was slowed 

It took only two months for the Vargas government to pick up the signals 
from Washington. It was a bitter reminder of the last lime the Amazon had been 
used and abandoned. 
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Nelson had always been convinced that abandonment of the Good Neighbor 
Policy would spell disaster for American business interests, including Standard 
Oil, in Latin America. But now he also had a large personal stake. His meteoric 
rise in Washington had been tied to Latin America. Should the hemisphere’s place 
in Washingtons galaxy of stars fall, so would Nelson’s career. 

It was impossible for Nelson to challenge the prominence of Europe in the 
minds that ruled the While House. The war in Europe had always been the main 
object of the ClAA’s programs in Latin America, and the keystone of the Grand 
Alliance that arched across the Atlantic was Anglo-American cooperation with the 
Soviet Union, the ally that bore the brunt of the fighting. 

In 1943, Nelson saw just how much importance the president placed on 
this alliance with the Soviets. Two of Nelson’s closest mentors at the State 
Department. Assistant Secretary for Latin America Adolf Berle and Undersecretary' 
of State Sumner Welles, lost their jobs over it. 

Allies Lost for Allies Gained 

Adolf Berle owed his fall from grace in the Roosevelt administration largely 
to a scandal involving Standard Oil. 

In 1942, the Justice Department had revealed that Standard Oil had refused 
to surrender its control over patents for making Buna artificial rubber, patents it 
had obtained years ago m a deal with Germany’s giant chemical combine, I. G 
Farben, with no apparent regard for American national security. 

Farben, at Hitlers behest, had refused to turn over information on the actual 
manufacturing processes. Standard Oil not only acquiesced, but continued to pro¬ 
vide Farben with technical data on its own research, including the development of 
synthetic rubber.* 

All this, and the fact that the Nazi company was the second largest stock¬ 
holder in Jersey Standard (the Rockefellers being first), was revealed in March 
1942 by the Attorney General’s office. Members of the Senate Special Committee 
to Investigate the National Defense Program were so stunned that Chairman Harry 
S. Truman left the hearing angrily talking about “treason " Cnminal charges were 
filed ag 3 inst Standard Oil for knowingly joining with the Germans in a conspiracy 
to restrain trade and competition between American companies, delaying the 
manufacture of Buna in the United States. 

Two years later, the U S. government would receive confirmation that 
Farben used slave labor from the Auschwitz concentration camp to manufacture 
Buna and synthetic gasoline at adjacent new factories ' Those not working were 
gassed with Zyklon B, which Farben also supplied. 

While Standard Oil’s patent deal with the Germans w-as exploding in the 
nation's headlines, a respected gadfly newsman, 1 F Stone, wTote an open letter of 
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protest to Nelsons father. An agitated Junior insisted that Standard Oil's board 
should improve the company’s public image 10 For a family disclaiming any con¬ 
trol over Jersey Standard, their intervention worked marvels Jersey Standards old 
guard suddenly crumbled. 

Adolf Berle stumbled into the controversy. As German tanks overran eastern 
Russia to meet the Soviets’ last stand at Stalingrad. Berle, as head of State 
Department intelligence, opposed the administration's decision to provide the 
Soviets with what the Germans already had: Buna artificial rubber Berles ideolog¬ 
ical war against communism could brook few compromises between the Allied 
powers. He had already caused a sensation for defying Roosevelts July 25. 1941. 
order to turn 1. G. Farben's synthetic oil process over to the Soviets. 11 

Berles fate, no doubt, was sealed by the resignation in September 1943 of 
his mentor. Undersecretary Sumner Welles. The austere, courtly Welles had 
earned Secretary of State Cordell Hull's enmity for taking a soft stand against the 
pro-Axis government of Argentina at the Foreign Ministers Conference in Rio de 
Janeiro in January' 1942. Welles hoped to coax Argentina gently into the Anglo- 
Amencan camp But Hull would have no part of it Argennnas return to the fold 
could spell disaster for the Grand Alliance The Soviets would view it as a betrayal 
of the Anglo-American pledge to fight fascism to the end. Worse, a U.S.-led mter- 
American alliance containing a pro-Axis power as a major military component 
would signal that W r ashington already was preparing postwar regional military 
pacts with reactionaries who were hostile to the Soviets Hull believed that such 
an alliance would endanger the war effort and destroy the postwar cooperation 
between the Allies that was essential if the proposed international successor to the 
defunct League of Nations, the United Nations, was to have any chance of success 
Hull insisted that Argentina first break relations with the Nazis before U.S. rela¬ 
tions with Buenos Aires could be improved. 

As Nelson and Berle watched anxiously from the sidelines, matters came to a 
head when the seventy-two-year-old Hull, claiming illness, told Roosevelt that he 
would be unable to attend the Allies’ Foreign Ministers Conference in Moscow. But 
when Hull heard that Welles had been asked in his stead, he informed President 
Roosevelt of his readiness to attend the conference “anywhere between here and 
Chungking." This vote of no confidence from his boss was more than Welles could 
take. His resignation was announced by the president on September 25.'“ 

Nelson Rockefeller quickly took stock of his declining fortunes. His ClAA 
was winding down its operations. His major supporters in the Slate Department, 
Welles and Berle, had either been purged or stnpped of influence, leaving him 
alone to face Hull in the department Since his base of support in the department 
was eroding, there was only one direction he could go: up. He had to try to suc¬ 
ceed Berle as the assistant secretary of state for Latin American affairs. His ambi¬ 
tion. however, was too desperate not to be obvious. 
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“I particularly remember a weekend with Nelson Rockefeller," William 0. 
Douglas recalled years later Roosevelt had invited Nelson to his mountain retreat. 
Shangn-la. now Camp David “Nelson asked me what I thought his chances were 
I replied, ‘Nelson, if FDR was going to make you Assistant Secretary of State he 
would not bring you down here for a weekend, keeping you full of suspense.’ 

“ Then why was 1 invited?’ 

“I’m not sure, but I think it’s a consolation prize.'" 

Nelson Rockefeller had never been satislied with consolation prizes 

The Betrayal of Hull 

Bolivia's Indians provided Nelson with the perfect opportunity to get his foot 
in the door of the State Department. In December 1943, just one year after the 
Catavi Massacre. Indian miners supported young military' officers in overthrowing 
the pro-American regime of General Peftaranda. The loss of his regime was looked 
upon with deep suspicion by Secretary' Hull Rumors of Axis subversion flew wild 
in Washington. The officers, in fact, saw themselves as continuing the "military 
socialism" of the previous Bolivian president who had nationalized Standard Oils 
properties. They encouraged the miners to organize more of their own democratic 
trade unions and to present their grievances to Patino Mines and the other corpo¬ 
rations. 

Nelson, sensing his opportunity to curry' favor, leaped onto Secretary of 
State Hull’s bandwagon, fanning popular paranoia of Nazi mtngue in Argentina as 
a prelude io turning that paranoia against "fascist influences" in Bolivia. In a rever¬ 
sal of previously held positions. Nelson proclaimed Argentina a nest for Axis sub¬ 
version of its neighbors. He proposed a full economic boycott 

As could be expected, Hull was delighted with Nelsons conversion and 
scurried off to the White House to show Nelsons memorandum to the president. 
Roosevelt, just as expectedly, was wary’. He sent the proposal off to London and 
got a predictable reply No, cabled Winston Churchill, a boycott of Argentine beef 
and grains was exactly what Britain did not need Its need for food was more 
important than its need to chastise Argentina. M 

Both governments quickly bent, anyway, to the pressure of Hulls broad 
brush painting them pro-Nazi. Bolivia got renewed credit by proclaiming loyalty 
to the Allied war effort Argentina broke off diplomatic relations with the Axis 
powers and then, logically enough, sought closer tics with the United Slates, 
including military aid. 

Hull now made the first of a series of mistakes that would end his career. He 
delivered a blustering note to Argentina, attacking her neutrality in tones just 
short of a tirade Latin Amenta was aghast A significant move had been made by 
Argentina toward inter-American sohdanty. Instead of encouraging it, Hull had 
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condemned it, and with the imperiousness of the American bully of old. Was the 
Good Neighbor Policy dead? 

The following month, Argentina's President Pedro Ramirez, in the midst of a 
dispute with Minister of War Juan Perrin, was overthrown. But Hull did not see 
this as an opportunity for a fresh start He not only continued to withhold recog¬ 
nition. but he got Roosevelt to agree to impose limned economic sanctions partly 
along the lines Nelson had proposed. 

Rockefeller’s partial triumph quickly became Hulls diplomatic disaster. 
Churchill again refused to go along with the sanctions. So did Bolivia. Chile, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

As inter-Amcncan unity began to crumble in Hull's hands, the architect of 
the secretary’s policies basked in the anti-fascist limelight. On the night of May 8. 
Nelson stood before a crowd gathered to do him honors The Pan American 
Society, which the ClAA had funded, presented him with its gold medal “in recog¬ 
nition of his efforts toward inter-American unity and cooperation."" 

Junior and Abby were in the audience. Abby beamed with pride. But Junior 
sat with his back to Nelson, his arms crossed, his chin resting pensively on one 
raised hand The distance between father and son was greater than ever. 

The next day Junior aitempted one last time to reach out in his old age with 
a letter that was rare for its expression of emotion He had chafed over the scandal 
surrounding Standard Oills relations with I. G. Farben and the Nazis. Recognition 
of Nelson’s service helped restore the family's honor: 

I was very proud of you Iasi night, proud of the recognition .. proud ol die appre¬ 
ciative words spoken about you, proud of the wholly charming, modest manner m 
which you accepted proud of the many expressions of affection and devotion to 
you I never was surer of the importance of friendly relations among the vanous 
countries of the Western Hemisphere than I am today You have proved to the 
world that such relauons are possible.. And so. with a lull hean of pnde, |oy and 
gratitude, I say. ‘Well done, my son. you have wrought •> good work .. you have 
brought added credit to the family name." Affectionately, Father" 

It was too late Nelson had, on his own, arrived at a sense of his worth, but 
through an appreciation of power, of how he could use the enormous wealth and 
influence of his family to accomplish his own ends. 

Nelson's ambition was a fire burning so brightly that it inspired some, fright¬ 
ened others, and blinded most. It was not lhat his devotion to the war effort was 
so much different from that of other dollar-a-ycar men of wealth in Washington 
What w-as troubling was the rapidity and case with which he discarded principles 
he had earlier proclaimed. Each new course of action, no matter how contradic¬ 
tor)’ to what preceded it, w’as described with such dedication that there could be 
no doubt of its momentary sincerity. Others with less moral resilience watched in 
awe, terror, or sometimes disgust 
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J. D Le Cron, for one, discovered that all food projects of his Food and 
Supply Division had to be oriented toward extracting the maximum amount of 
natural resources out of Latin America for U.S. industries He concluded that 
Latin Americas economic development was not Nelson's true concern, and 
resigned. 1 Nicolo Tucci. director of the State Department’s Bureau of Latin 
American Research, also resigned. “I became aware rather slowly that these 
IC1AA1 people were only after their own interests," he recalled years later, “and 
that they were sort of sorry that they had to fight the Nazis 

Nelson had caught the dnft of a new attitude toward Argentina—an incli¬ 
nation toward cooperation—as postwar planners became more concerned about 
regional spheres of influence and maintaining security within them than with 
past ideological differences. Washington had changed a great deal during the 
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war, much as Josephus Daniels had feared. The change was readily apparent in 
the increase in the number of military officers and corporate lawyers. War had 
turned the close cooperation between business and government, advocated by 
Roosevelt during the prewar New Deal, into an almost incestuous relationship. 
Not only were businessmen weanng braids and brass, but the Pentagon seemed a 
vast daytime hotel for corporate lawyers negotiating fine, profitable points into 
contracts. 

Corporate net profits from the 1940-1945 boom amounted to 5117 billion, 
a staggering 450 percent increase over the $26 billion made between 1934 and 
1939.'* But a dark side to all this prosperity loomed beyond the day when the last 
of 400,000 crosses replacing lost American lives would finally be planted 
Paradoxically, prosperity carried the seed of its owti destruction, for us corporate 
form demanded the same level of profit performance in peacetime as in war, lest 
private investors sell their declining stocks to minimize their losses. 

As postwar planners began to realize the full social, and hence political, 
implications of the new-, highly productive technology brought into American fac¬ 
tories by war contracts and government subsidies, subliminal warfare broke out in 
Washington's bureaucracies between big-business lobbyists, who sought to delay 
the reconversion to peacetime production, and small-business advocates, who 
wanted to speed it up. Big firms like General Electric prevailed, taking longer to 
convert precisely because of their deep profitable involvement in war production. 
It was a sign of just how far Washington had come since the New Deal ended that 
it was Roosevelt's former corporate foes, not his New Deal friends, who won.” 
Reconversion was delayed, heralding the coming of age of a new- behemoth in 
American life: the military-industnal complex. 

It was in this political climate that Nelson attended meetings of the National 
Defense Council and the Intcr-Amencan Defense Board, where he listened, fasci¬ 
nated. to geopolitical predictions of a postwar rivalry between the superpowers 

Rockefeller w r as a powerful name, but in these circles only one among many. 
Even the president, in his need for wartime cooperation in 1941-1942, had been 
obliged to defer to business leaders, such as U S. Steel's Edward Stettinius. in their 
preference for a slow conversion to military’ production Big business was like a 
giant ocean liner whose course could be turned only with time, but once done, 
plowed a mighty wake and earned most of America's businesses with it. Gradually, 
the larger meaning of Welles’s replacement by Stettinius as Hull’s undersecretary of 
state became apparent. Hull was a politician, not a direct representative of busi¬ 
ness. Stettinius, with a permanent power base, w'ould have considerable influence 
on the president 

This was borne out a few weeks after Nelson's Pan American Society dinner 
On May 29, without inviting or even consulting the United States' Good 
Neighbors, Hull announced the opening of the Dumbarton Oaks talks with 
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Rockefeller's CIAA railroads tapped resources of Latin America using Indian and mestizo 
labor 

Source CIAA Files. U S National Archives 


Britain, the Sonet Union, and China on organizing the United Nations. Was the 
United States abandoning the inter-American system? Hull had already rejected 
the proposal by Mexican Foreign Minister Ezequtel Padilla for an inter-American 
conference to mend the growing bleach because Hull had not wanted to give 
Argentina a forum The Latin Americans felt taken for granted. As the rent in 
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hemispheric unity widened, Hull's prestige in Washington quickly took on water 
Nelson’s, conversely, continued to rise 

Nelson now did not just jump the sinking ship; he helped sink it He met 
with Hull on August 19 and again proposed a full boycott of Argentine goods. 

Hull said no 

Nelson then cheerfully proposed an exactly opposite alternative. 

“We must call a conference of foreign ministers of all the American republics, 
put the Argentine situation up to them and be guided by their joint decision " 

When Hull again refused. Nelson argued for consistency in policy and 
returned again to the impossible alternative of the boycott. 

“I believe it would help rather than harm the Administration in the coming 
election nJI Hull wasn't buying it. 

With Hull ensnared in the contradiction between the impossible and the 
unsavory. Nelson struck home. He went directly to Roosevelt, demonstrating both 
his antifascist credentials over Argentina and his own freedom, unlike Hull, to act 
on Padilla's proposal for a conference to affirm hemispheric solidarity. 

Nelson charged that Hull had failed to come up with a way of giving con¬ 
crete support to those nations that might suffer reprisals if they broke relations 
with Argentina Nor had he developed any alternative machinery for establishing 
an overall Latin American policy. Moreover, the organization of the depanment 
around tasks meant that programs took on an ad hoc nature, leaving the regional 
“big picture" ignored and authority fragmented. 

Roosevelt was impressed. It was Nelsons breakthrough in showing the presi¬ 
dent that he had administrative capacities that might be useful beyond the CLAA 
When Nelson suggested that he put his critique in the form of a formal memoran¬ 
dum, Roosevelt nodded his consent. 

Nelson's six-page analysis must have been a shocking blow to Cordell Hull, 
especially when the president approved the criticism by this man almost half his age 
and with only four years of political expenence. It was tantamount to a vote of no 
confidence. Hull submitted his resignation three weeks later. Roosevelt accepted. 

By mutual agreement, Hull’s departure was not announced until after the 
November elections. His replacement, Stettinius, was Harry Hopkins’s candidate/ 1 
So was the president's choice for assistant secretary of state for Latin America: 
Nelson Rockefeller. 
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PREEMPTING THE (OLD WAR 


In Search of New Enemies 

Nelson's nse to power was not greeted warmly in Washington. Returning 
from Haiti, where he launched a rubber project that would displace some 100,000 
people and end in disaster, 1 he found that a political chill had gripped the capital. 
Liberal Democrats had been disappointed that summer when Roosevelt bent to 
pressure from southern delegates to the national Democratic convention and 
dumped Vice President Henry Wallace for the more conservative Harry S. 
Truman Now, after solidly trouncing Thomas Dewey in the general elections, 
Roosevelt gave his liberal followers another jolt by appointing conservative busi¬ 
nessmen to the four top positions in the State Department. Nelson shrugged off 
liberal complaints and eagerly readied himself for his new position. 

At just thirty-six years of age. Nelson was now a pome mover in the destiny 
of an enure hemisphere Even before his confirmation, he had begun to act with 
astonishing decisiveness After consulting Mexico’s Ez£quiel Padilla, he got 
Edward Stettinius and the president to agree to revive Padilla's proposal for an 
inter-Amcncan conference of foreign ministers in Mexico City. By excluding Juan 
PcrPn, he explained, terms for Argentina's reentry into the inter-American system 
could be worked out with the other countries. The only problem was convincing 
them to come. Some South Amcncan governments might be afraid of offending 
Argentina, others, without the spirit of Latin Amencan solidarity, simply might 
not want to come at all. 

Nelson raised the problem with Costa Ricas ambassador. Rafael Orcamuno. 
a fnend from his Inter-Amcncan Development Commission. Oreamunos solution 
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was simple: (latter)'. Personal contact with the new assistant secretary, so rare dur¬ 
ing the Hull era. would delight the ambassadors of three key countries. The nght- 
wing government of Chile had become more cooperative as Germany's fortunes 
declined; Colombia and Peru were already reliable allies 

On December 21. one day after his confirmation, Nelson Rockefeller, with¬ 
out the knowledge of President Roosevelt, commuted the United States to a fateful 
course. Hosting the four ambassadors at luncheon, he made his pitch for a confer¬ 
ence that would exclude Argentina. When the men raised their fears of Argentine 
reaction. Nelson promised military aid When the men raised their fears of a 
Bolivia-type revolution. Nelson promised more military aid. The transformation of 
South America into an armed camp dependent on the United States was now one 
step closer to realization. 

By the time they got to dessert. Nelson had their approval for the confer¬ 
ence's agenda. He then trotted off to all the other ambassadors from Latin 
America. One by one. Nelson “gave each the feeling of having been consulted and 
of having contributed to the plan They all came on board. 

Nelson had big plans for the inter-American conference, exactly the kind of 
plans the State Department was worried about turning a sphere of influence into 
a military alliance. Roosevelt endorsed regional agreements within the framework 
of the U.N. Charter. But he hadn't decided what to do about military' commit¬ 
ments beyond mere promises of “support Rockefeller arranged for Roosevelt to 
talk to former President Eduardo Santos of Colombia, a so-called moderate liberal 
But not a true liberal. Santos was actually the leader of the nght wing of 
Colombia’s Liberal party; as president, he had resisted social reforms 

Roosevelt was pale and tired when he greeted Santos on January 9. With 
Rockefeller by his side, Santos brought up the subject of military commitments by 
appealing to Roosevelt's Wilsonian liberalism Recent U S military aid to Latin 
America, he argued, encouraged military dictatorships that were prone to adven¬ 
tures and border wars. “The best hope for the future lies in the idea of President 
Wilson for a mutual guarantee of borders Do you think that you or Secretary 
Stettimus might mention such an idea at the Mexican conference?" 1 

Roosevelt, knowing that Latin American memories of U.S. Manne interven¬ 
tions could be stoked alive, was reluctant But he liked the idea of order, world 
order, hemispheric order. He turned the tables on Santos Why shouldn't Santos's 
own government introduce a resolution along those lines? If it did, the United 
Stales would go along. 

“I believe Colombia might introduce the resolution,' Santos said, “but we 
probably would want to have Venezuela join with us." 

“This is a wonderful example of the spint of cooperation in the Western 
Hemisphere," Roosevelt said “I think 1 will discuss the principle with Stalin and 
Churchill at Yalta" 
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He turned to Nelson “Will you follow up on this talk for us? M 

Nelson was only too glad to do so. but the Mate Department's International 
Division got wind of what was afoot and objected Was Rockefeller building a vot¬ 
ing bloc for the founding conference of the United Nations, scheduled for May in 
San Francisco, and one tied into a military pact 7 That would be 19 votes added to 
western Europe's 9. against the Soviets' expected T votes, blatant overkill The 
Soviets would quickly size up this maneuver as 'ganging up" on them Rocke¬ 
feller maneuver could sabotage years of work in building a delicate but effective 
wartime trust between the great powers. It could destroy exactly what the presi¬ 
dent was hoping to achieve—a United Nations, made cffecuve by continued post¬ 
war cooperation among the Allies 

But Rockefeller had never conceived that such cooperation was even possi¬ 
ble He had read J. Edgar Hoover's fevensh reports on suspected communist sub¬ 
version in Lann America The war had created an atmosphere of secrecy and 
intrigue within Washington As the Nazis faded as a plausible rationale for every 
Indian miners’ revolt or resistance to rubber roads cutting into their forests. 
Nelson began to perceive that Russian hands would replace those of the Germans 
As early as 1941. his fear had grown so acute that even Adolf Berle, who was not 
immune to fits of paranoia, had to steady Nelson's keel by warning him not to 
take seriously charges that communists were sabotaging the Mexican railroads 

Cooperation with communists in Latin America, who could be seen only as 
puppets of the Soviet Union, was difficult enough to accept during wartime After 
the war. it would be impossible, and Nelson once said so to Roosevelt He simply 
did not agree with Roosevelts opinion that the evolution of the Soviet and 
American economies could create enough common ground to make a working 
arrangement feasible in the world “My feeling." he told Roosevelt, “is that the lib¬ 
eral leadership of this hemisphere should be provided by the United States and 
that it is not in the interest of any American country to have the people look to or 
be led by a nation outside the hemisphere."’ National sovereignty could be 
ignored if countnes strayed toward accepting peaceful coexistence, much less 
socialism 

To the horror of the State Departments International Division. Nelson took 
this vision with him to the inter-American conference in Mexico City as the offi¬ 
cial leader of the U S. delegation There was no one to stop him His immediate 
superiors were with the president at Yalta 

At the outset. Nelson broke the rules of diplomacy with typical flair. He 
turned the flight to Mexico into a junket for his Latin American friends, personally 
chartering a plane to take them all down as a group to promote “togetherness." It 
was the kind of spendthrift flamboyance both his grandfather and father frowned 
upon The State Department saw it as a paternalistic breach of protocol But to 
Nelson it was simply fun. 
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On February 18, their plane landed at Mexico City. No sooner had the 
diplomats settled into their rooms than Nelson sent word that they should be 
careful what they said because their rooms might be bugged, like his * Even cer¬ 
tain tables at popular restaurants, he warned, were wired. Meanwhile. Mexican 
students began demonstrating in the streets against Argentina's exclusion from the 
conference An aura of intrigue settled over the conference, making Nelson’s Latin 
American friends from Washington even more psychologically dependent on his 
leadership. 


Triumph at Chapultepec 

That something new was happening in Washington—especially to the Good 
Neighbor Policy—was indicated by the unusual composition of Nelsons delega¬ 
tion. The official leadership was virtually all Republican. Nelson had also diluted 
the State Departments influence by insisting on including a fifteen-member advi¬ 
sory group of his powerful personal allies in Congress, business, and labor 

If there were any doubts as to the Americans’ line of march, they were dis¬ 
pelled during the first days of the conlercnce at Chapultepec, the same palace 
where Townsend’s missionaries had once dined with then-president Cirdenas. The 
conference's direction had been decided in advance. Most of the 180 resolutions 
that had been prepared by the twenty countnes to promote industrialization and 
improve their terms of trade with the United Stales died in committee for lack of 
U S. support. Cuba’s popular resolution to emphasize state supervision of foreign 
investments was throttled. Brazil’s similar resolution also languished on the table. 
Chile’s visionary “American Industrialization Plan" was consigned to oblivion 

Dominating the American delegation’s concerns was the worry that the Great 
Depression would return with the end of the war boom The United States had 
plenty of ideas, workers, and products. What it needed was markets. Nelson was 
looking, he said, for “frontiers." 

Edward O'Neal, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, was 
even more candid about the political implications of all this expansion of the 
Monroe Doctrine. “Let us spread it all over, let us run it into China, if necessary, 
and turn it around into Russia." The farm surpluses “will wreck our economy, 
unless we can find sufficient outlets in foreign markets to help sustain the volume 
of production." 

With rare unanimity of opinion, Rockefeller fell free to insist on an Open 
Door to the markets of the world, including Latin America, with commensurate 
influence on foreign governments, while demanding that the Western Hemisphere 
be closed to that world for the almost exclusive benefit of American interests 

At Chapultepec, therefore, Latin America's resolutions on tariff protection 
met an early death Instead, the U.S. delegation championed the improvement of 
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Rockefeller's CIAA highways, built lo serve the U.S. war effort, became springboards for 
industrial and commercial penetration of Latin America. 

Source CIAA Files, U.S National Archives 


roads as commercial arteries and health, sanitation, nutrition, and food-supply 
programs that supported the construction of the roads and the mostly extractive 
tndustnes they served—all programs on which Rockefeller's CIAA had focused 
during the war. Chapuftepec, Artec for Grasshopper Hill, was living up to its 
name, the day of the locusts had armed 
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The impact that these roads might have on the health and land tenure of 
Indians of the Andes and the Amazon was ignored. Dismayed officials from the 
Inter-American Indian Institute were not given the opportunity even to present 
their concerns. 

Accordingly, the Indianists were unimpressed with Nelson's overgeneralized 
approach toward sanitation and health problems. “Similar general health measures 
have been recommended on numerous occasions at previous congresses, espe¬ 
cially intended to benefit white or Luimo peoples." they protested. “Rarely have 
suggestions been made to benefit Indians specifically. The result: thousands of 
Indian groups with no medical services 

Nelson’s Latin American Junta 

As the conference proceeded, it became apparent that a small group of Latin 
Amencans were acting regularly in consort with Rockefeller. Mexican Foreign 
Minister Padilla was the most prominent Backed by the United States. Padilla's 
election as president of the conference was unanimous. Ecuador!* Galo Plaza was 
another helping hand, along with Colombia’s Alberto Ueras Camargo. Both men 
were destined for even closer collaboration with Nelson as the presidents of their 
countries and secretanes-general of the Organization of Amencan States (OAS); 
Lleras Camargo would even become a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation. Both 
men would likewise help William Cameron Townsend establish the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics in South Amenca. 

Adolf Berle was also there. After Nelson's appointment as assistant secretary 
of state. Berle was given Ambassador Jefferson Caffery^ job in Brazil. On taking 
over the embassy in Rio de Janeiro, Berle initiated a shake-up of personnel with 
Rockefeller^ “full support." 9 

At Chapultepec, Berle joined Lleras Camargo and Rockefeller in drafting a 
resolution designed to bring Argentina back into the fold. 

PerOn’s popular base was unshakable, and any inter-American meeting or 
economic pact would be severely weakened by the absence of Latin America's 
most industrialized nation. Moreover, there was always the threat of Britain 
reestablishing an economic beachhead in South Amenca through Argentina if 
Washington did not restore relations. Using Britain's war plight to take over her 
holdings in Latin Amenca had been a Rockefeller strategy for years. There were 
“good properties in the Bntish portfolio." a C.IAA aide noted. “We might as well 
pick them up now.” 10 

Argentina’s enduring nationalism was another consideration. Without U.S. 
restraint, it might get out of hand, inspinng similar declarations of economic inde¬ 
pendence throughout the hemisphere 

The resolution w r as almost an open invitation All PerOn had to do was 
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declare war on a practically defeated Germany and demonstrate that he was elimi¬ 
nating Axis influence. 

Still, Berle was worried. He steered Nelson out of the hotel, away from any 
of the delegates, and walked him to a small park. He then offered some wise 
advice. 

“The war is almost over and we don’t need them," he said of Perrin’s govern¬ 
ment. "They are still pro-Nazi and public opinion in the United States is not going 
to accept them. This conference has been a great success. You’re now sitting on 
top of the world, so don't do anything to change that situation. Your desire for a 
united front in the hemisphere is sound and it is right to try to achieve it. But 1 
think it would be a political error to rush into any negotiations with Perrin." 

Nelson mulled over Berle’s words. But the temptation for a great diplomatic 
victory was too great. “Thanks," he replied, “I’ll think about it.”" But he had 
already made up his mind He would take the risk. 

He believed that he had already trounced the State Departmenl’s Inter¬ 
national Division in the battle over the conferences most important resolution, 
the one authorizing a regional military pact and a conference to implement it. 
Knowing small countries could not meet the onslaught of modern armies like 
those of Germany, Nelson’s C1AA had already concluded that the purpose of U.S. 
military aid was to help “maintain internal order against revolutionary distur¬ 
bance." 

The U.S. generals at Chapultepec were adamant in their demands for an 
inter-American exchange of weapons. They were confident that distributing sur¬ 
plus U.S. arms through the military aid program would make Latin America’s 
armed forces dependent on the United States. With military training programs 
came additional benefits that fell more properly within the purview of psychologi¬ 
cal warfare—and they were good business for a burgeoning war industry. As 
Secretary of War Henry Stimson commented on Army Air Force General “Hap” 
Arnold's plan to send warplanes to Latin America, the program “seemed wise arid 
helpful and would tend to cultivate good relations with the South Americans 
which might prove very profitable to our aviation industry in the future.” 1 '’ 

Nelson seized the moment offered by the Pentagon to confront the State 
Departments misgivings about creating a military pact that considered an attack 
against any American state an attack against all. Such a pact would violate the 
recent agreement at Dumbarton Oaks to refer all international disputes first to the 
proposed United Nations organization. The Soviet Union had signed the accord 
and would undoubtedly feel betrayed. Rockefeller’s regional military pact might 
inspire the Soviets to do likewise, undermining the effectiveness of the United 
Nations; worse, it might destroy the U N. founding conference itself, set for April 
in San Francisco. “If you're going to work against the agreed position of our dele¬ 
gation and the agreed position of the State Department, you better go on back to 
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Washington," Nelson thundered at a State Department representative in front of 
Stettinius. just back from Yalta The State Department representative remained 
silent 

To add insult to injury. Rockefeller insisted upon a unanimous vote of 
approval by the U S delegation He then signed the Act of Chapultepec for the 
United States 

On the night of March 6, two days before the end of the conference, Nelson 
showed up at Padillas home Through Rockefeller’s support, Padilla had been 
unanimously elected chairman of the conference, giving Nelson effective control 
of the chair Now he wanted Padilla to endorse the drafted mutation to Argentina 
Padilla made a few changes and signed it The resolution swept through the con¬ 
ference the next day. Nelson had fired one of the first shots of the Cold War. 

Mexico’s ex-president Lizaro Cardenas was beside himself. He roared his 
disapproval of Rockefeller's inter-Amcncan system, calling instead for solely Latin 
American economic collaboration. He was convinced that the United States would 
dominate the system economically and draw Latin America into its military 
adventures abroad 

Cardenas was not alone Other veterans of confrontations with prewar 
Washington also were alarmed Mexican labor leader Lombardo Toledano charged 
his government with "subordinating the Latin American bloc to the aims of the 
United States State Department ’ He called Rockefellers regional pact "the final 
adoption of the Monroe Doctrine which would leave the Latin American republics 
at the mercy of the United States"" 

Washington reacted differently. Secretary of War Stimson promptly autho¬ 
rized negotiations for postwar arms sales and training programs 

Roosevelt's Crucial Decision 

Franklin Roosevelt was obviously dying when Nelson showed up at the Oval 
Office for lunch on March 16 The president* tnp to Yalta had drained his last 
stubborn energies. 

But Roosevelt had shown surprising vigor dunng the Yalta negotiations He 
got Stalin’s assent to Chung Kai-shek's leadership of China, abandoning Mao Tse- 
tung, on whom Stalin had little influence He obtained a Soviet commitment to 
allow free elections in Eastern Europe, to meet in San Francisco to draw up a 
charter for the United Nations, to declare war on Japan as soon as Germany capit¬ 
ulated. and to reaffirm the principles of the Atlantic Charter that called for the for¬ 
mation of provisional governments in Eastern Europe with broad political 
representation 

Besides losing territory. Germany would be de-Nazified and disarmed, war 
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crimes trials would be set up, and harsh reparations would be paid, Roosevelt 
agreeing to the Soviet Union’s estimate of $20 billion worth of damage to its own 
territory and people. 

There was also the familiar Anglophile motive for imposing a harsh peace 
treaty on Germany. Roosevelt wanted a wider Open Door and appealed to 
Churchill to end the closed Bntish trade system of the Commonwealth Opening 
the dominions’ markets to “healthy competition’’ could be done only if Britain 
were spared competition from German industnal might Britain also needed to 
maintain—at least lemporanly—ns strong trade with Argentina, a prospect put in 
constant jeopardy by Argentina’s refusal to declare war on the Axis. Something 
had to be done by the Western powers to allay Soviet suspicions of an accommo¬ 
dation with fascism. Roosevelt and Churchill, therefore, went along with Russia 
and agreed that any government that had not joined the United Nations’ war 
against the Axis powers by March 1, 1945, would not be invited to the San 
Francisco Conference to draw up the formal U.N. charter. Nor could it be eligible 
for charter membership in the United Nations. 

Nelson was particularly unhappy with this aspect of the Yalta accord. The 
March 1 deadline was past. But Nelson believed it was possible to persuade 
Argentina to join the Allies, as long as that country's attendance at the U.N. con¬ 
ference was not foreclosed. "The important thing,” he told Roosevelt, “is to get the 
Argentine government to reorient its policies, and join in cooperation with the 
other republics and, if that is done in good faith, it will be natural to want her in 
the world organization.” M 

Indeed, Nelson had already gotten the Latin American ambassadors in 
Washington and Secretary Stettinius to pledge U.S. recognition of the Perrin 
regime and to recommend that Argentina be invited to the U.N. founding confer¬ 
ence if it declared war on the Axis and signed the Act of Chapultepec. 

Roosevelt was confronted with a tough decision. He was aware of the impor¬ 
tance of Argentine exports to Britain. But he also believed that future relations 
with the Russians had been promising at Yalta. Ultimately, one thing stood in the 
way of postwar cooperation through the United Nations w r ith the Soviet Union: 
rejection of the Yalta accords by Republicans in Congress. Roosevelt needed 
Rockefeller allies in the Republican parly to ensure congressional support for the 
Yalta accords and the U.N. organization. He reluctantly initialed Nelson^ memo¬ 
randum recognizing Perrin’s Argentina. 

The decision exhausted him He collapsed in his seat as Nelson left with 
paper in hand. The next night, Nelson and Tod saw the president at a White 
House dinner. He seemed his old, strong self. But such public gestures could not 
hide the fact that his health no longer permuted him a full day’s work. 

Nelson never saw Franklin Roosevelt again. 
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Rekindling the Cold War 

As official Washington learned of the new terms for Argentina's entry into 
the United Nations, a debate broke out over whether this was Roosevelt's policy or 
Rockefeller’s. Even before Chapultcpec. rumors had been circulating over Nicolo 
Tucct’s resignation as head of the Bureau of Latin American Research Tucci had 
asked that the bureau be dismantled because although it “was supposed to undo 
the Nazi and fascist propaganda in South America .. Rockefeller was inviting the 
worst fascists and Nazis to Washington." 

“Everybody is useful," Nelson had told him, “and we re going to convert 
these people to friendliness to the United States." Nelson's legal counsel explained 
what conversion meant “Don't worry," he told Tucci, "we ll buy those people." 1 ’ 

The last week in March, with only six weeks of life left for the Third Reich, 
Argentina declared war on Germany “as an ally of Japan and gave unguaranteed 
pledges of action against Axis influence. 

Perrins change of heart after the Chapultepec conference gladdened Nelson, 
and he had no trouble claiming it as one of his war trophies He then approached 
an old friend, Leo Rowe, who presided over the Pan American Union, the precur¬ 
sor of the OAS Nelson wanted the Pan American Union to pass a U.S.-sponsored 
resolution inviting Perrin to sign the Act of Chapultepec Rowe, who had an 
esteemed record of service in Latin America, was happy to oblige. 

The motion sailed through the next meeting of the Pan American Union, 
despite the unwillingness of any other nation to act as a sponsor. Once again. 
Nelson had his way. 

It was also his undoing. Argentina quickly signed the act Probably tipped 
off to the contents of the Rockefeller memorandum with Roosevelt's initials, 
Argentina then promptly requested that the United States support its bid to 
become a charter member of the United Nations 

Nelson now shifted his steamroller into high gear. On April 9, five days after 
Stettinius restored formal diplomatic relations with Argentina. Rockefeller tried to 
push Perrin’s case through a meeting of a committee of the State Department's top 
staff To his surprise, he was hit from all sides. Even diehard conservatives were 
womed about this violation of the Yalta Agreement 

Twice at Yalta. Roosevelt had pledged to Stalin that Argentina would not be 
invited to the initial U N. conference if Perrin did not live up to the March 1 dead¬ 
line to declare war. Argentina’s presence at San Francisco would tarnish the Latin 
American bloc's image and reduce its propaganda value to the United States 
There weie already enough voles; Perrin's was not needed. 

Nelson insisted that his commitments to Argentina had the full knowledge 
of the president, the secretary of state, and the staff committee He warned darkly 
of “political troubles" at San Francisco. “If we don't act. I do not believe we can 
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persuade the other American republics to refrain from proposing Argentina for 
membership. 

No one bought it. 

Nor could Nelson pull out his usual White House trump card. Three days 
later, on April 12. Franklin Roosevelt collapsed at his retreat in Warm Springs, 
Georgia, and died that afternoon The president’s last official act had been to agree 
to buy the first sheet of U.N. stamps on April 25, on his expected arrival at San 
Francisco. 

Three days after Roosevelt’s bunal, Rockefeller aide Avra Warren flew to 
Argentina on a special mission. The newly installed President Harry S. Truman 
was inexpenenced in foreign affairs; Nelson guessed that he had to act quickly on 
Perdn’s request for an invitation to San Francisco. 

Most political analysis had studied Perdn carefully and were not convinced 
that his regime was cleaned of fascist influences. Warren was—in two days. 
Business leaders assured him that Argentine markets were eager again for 
American industnal expons, generals said that their army and navy were hungry 
for U.S. weapons. Warren flew back on April 20 and recommended military aid. 1 
Nelson embraced Warren’s report with glee. 

The same day, Nelson was summoned to Secretary Stettinius's office. “In 
view of the unhappy feelings between you and members of the International 
Division," Stettimus suggested that Nelson not go to San Francisco. 

“You had a free hand in Mexico City," the secretary continued. “They want 
the same now in San Francisco." 1 " 

But within a few hours Stettimus began to question hts own judgment. He 
told Nelson to go “talk to the Latin Americans and gel the ball rolling" Then he 
was to come home 

Nelson stayed for two months. When he left, the Cold War was on the brink 
of becoming hot. 


Charging Up Nob Hill 

The Rockefeller road show rolled ofT Washington Airport's runway the fol¬ 
lowing day, Nelsons chartered airliner again packed with his Latin American 
friends. Arriving in San Francisco, he dived into the parliamentary fray. “He 
jumped energetically from one thing to another," Alger Hiss, who was one of 
Slates International Department representatives at the conference, later recalled. 
“He was the perennial adolescent n " > Corralling votes, Nelson had learned in 
Washington, meant providing off-hour pleasures as well, and he threw banquets 
for the Latin Americans at such posh sites as Trader Vic’s and the Bohemian Club. 
At the St. Francis Yacht Club, Nelson even had Carmen Miranda perform her 
Chiquita Banana dance for the delighted delegates. 
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Nelson, himself, was noi an official delegate 10 the conference, but his 
staff—twenty-seven members in all—was larger than that of most nations. 

Arraying these deputies across the conference floor like pieces on a chess 
board. Nelson became the United States’ parliamentary whip over Latin America. 
Among the Latin Amencan leaders whom Nelson also brought into play were 
Colombia’s Lleras Camargo (recently appointed foreign minister), Ecuador's Galo 
Plaza. Mexico's Ezequiel Padilla, and Bolivia's Victor Andrade. 

Through these men. Rockefeller’s crowd controlled representatives' votes 
cast m the name of millions of Latin Amencans. 

The opening days of the conference had all the makings of contemporary 
theater. Like a forced family reunion of estranged and disgruntled relatives, the 
conference of wartime allies began with squabbling over who should sit where at 
the negotiating table. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov, fearing a U.S.-dominated con¬ 
ference. proposed revolving chairs. 

Mexico's Padilla answered him by seconding the nomination of the U.S. sec¬ 
retary of state for chairman 

Molotov exploded, denouncing the proud Padilla as a tool of the U.S. dele¬ 
gation. Then he fired away at Colombia’s Lleras Camargo for obstructing a resolu¬ 
tion intended to seal the Ukraine and Byelorussia as agreed at Yalta. 

Nelson stirred the resulting Latin Amencan resentment toward Molotov into 
a fierce determination to seal Argentina and then, seeing that the Yalta accords 
gave Molotov the upper hand, suggested a three-week delay in seating uny new 
members. 

Finally, at a delegation meeting, Averell Hamman, ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, looked Rockefeller straight in the eye with the air of a disapproving uncle. 

“Nelson," he asked, “are you the ambassador to the Argentine or the ambas¬ 
sador of the Argentine?"' 

Slcitmius made one last effort at reconciliation, convening a Big Four meet¬ 
ing with three representatives of the Latin Amencan bloc at his penthouse suite 
atop the Fairmont Hotel Led by Padilla, Nelsons friends repeated their demand 
for PcrOn. Molotov’s patience was gone. He simply ended the meeting, turning the 
matter over to the conferences executive committee. 

Nelson had no qualms about acting like an irrepressible family gossip, whis- 
penng first to his harassed secretary of state and then giving Cuban Ambassador 
Guillermo Belt the outline of points he should make in a speech Ecuador's Galo 
Plaza, ever compliant, shuttled his aide back and forth to Rockefeller for instruc¬ 
tions to give to the other Latin Amencan delegations. Nelson’s domination was 
shamelessly blatant, but it got results. 

Less than a week after the conference had begun, the weary delegates were 
ready for anything called compromise. The time had come for the Americans to 
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offer the seating of the Ukraine and Byelorussia in exchange for the admission of 
Argentina. Molotov again argued against the Perbn regime and denounced the 
admission as a violation of the Yalta Agreement. His objections were futile. The 
thirty-two votes gathered by the United Slates, Britain, and France easily overrode 
the four votes his arguments attracted, although a number of small nations notice¬ 
ably abstained. Molotov was funous, but there was nothing he could do. Nelson 
had guessed correctly that the Soviets would not storm out of the conference; nor 
could they stop the seating of Argentina with a veto, since the conference had not 
yet established the Security Council. 

Yet to many it was a hollow victory. The American delegates were “nding 
roughshod through a world conference with a bloc of twenty votes,” Waller 
Lippmann grimly assessed, with possible “disastrous consequences.”"'' This found¬ 
ing session did not bode well for the future practical effectiveness of the United 
Nations as a peacekeeping body. If the organization could not cope with the 
behavior of one man, how could it restrain enure nations? 

The Fuse Is Lie 

When Nelson arrived back in Washington for appropriations hearings, the 
attacks against him in Congress were immediate, widespread, and pitiless. The 
press, in an excess of political self-interest, ignored the Soviets’ stated concerns 
and concentrated its criticism not on Nelson's manipulation of the Latin American 
bloc, but on his and Stettiniuss alleged “knuckling under" to Latin American 
“blackjacking" over Argentina. 

Nelson tried desperately to set the record—or at least his interpretation of 
it—straight. No, he insisted, he was not a friend of fascism or an enemy of peace 
and Allied unity. But he could not gel through. Nelson went to the White House 
to explain why the press and Congress were wrong to criticize his advocacy of 
Argentina. But Trumans grasp of the issues was limited to a superficial distrust of 
both Russians and Rockefellers. Rockefeller continued to take the heat. 

On May 5, Nelson Rockefeller arrived back in San Francisco. He had 
decided to leave to Undersecretary of State Joseph Grew the task of convincing 
Washington about Peron. It was a wise move. Grew called an anguished Cordell 
Hull, whose opinion was still respected by those opposing Perbns entry into the 
U.N., and persuaded him that “there was nothing to do but go along with the 
wishes of the Latin American republics." They “wanted Argentina in.” he 
explained, and “if we had not done so there was the risk of their withdrawing and 
ruining the conference.”" 

With Argentina’s entry secured, Nelson now' turned his exuberant energies 
on preventing the Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta agreements from interfering with 
the U S.-dominated military pact he projected for Latin America. He invited 
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Senator Arthur Vandenberg, chairman of the U S delegation, to a private dinner 
Before long. Colombia's Lleras Camargo and Cuba's Guillermo Belt were sum¬ 
moned to join them. A letter was drafted for Vandenberg's signature that would 
have instant repercussions Raising the specter of another political defeat like the 
one that the Republicans wreaked on Wilson’s league of Nations, Vandenberg 
threatened Senate rejection of the United Nations charter unless the military pact 
in the Act of Chapultepec and the Monroe Doctrine were specifically exempted 
from any suggestion that they required approval by the United Nations The U S 
delegation exploded when they read Vandenbcrgs ultimatum. The United States 
had already agreed that the United Nations would exempt only the anti-Axis mili¬ 
tary alliances from U N approval Rockefeller was trying to change U S policy. 

Now that the war was almost won. John Foster Dulles, a leader in the U S 
delegation, was adamant that the Wilsonian ideal of an ordered world be realized 
“That letter might wreck the conference!" he told Nelson in a hastily convened 
meeting in Stettinius’s penthouse. 

Dulles's anger shook Nelson A powerful Wall Street lawyer. Dulles was a 
pillar of the Republican party. Moreover, since defending Rev Harry Emerson 
Fosdick during the Fundamentalist Controversy of the 1920s. Dulles had emerged 
as a leader of Presbyterian modernists and now served on the Rockefeller-backed 
Federal Council of Churches' influential Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 
Being criticized for doing “a most dangerous and damaging thing" by a man 
Nelson’s father trusted and respected almost shattered Nelson's confidence 

‘I didn’t write it," he whined “Van wrote it," 

“It makes no difference. It was extremely unwise 

A battle erupted among the American delegates at their regular Monday 
meeting. Harold Stassen, a Republican, spoke to the heart of the issue. The pro¬ 
posal "would gut the international power by emphasizing regional authority The 
first U.N. negotiations at Dumbarton Oaks had emphasized Roosevelt's conccp 
lion of a U.N. General Assembly backed by “Four Policemen"—the Great 
Powers—to prevent regional trade alliances from crystallizing into aggressive mill 
tary pacts 

For Nelson, U.N oversight was an intolerable restraint on the United States'— 
and his—freedom of action. The military alliance he envisioned coming out of the 
Chapultepec conference had to be unhindered if it was to maintain the stability of 
governments with which he was friendly Now that the United States' war boom was 
about to end, he was anxious about “unsettled conditions in Latin America." 

Dulles would have none of it 

But Vandenberg was adamant, raising again the prospect of Senate rejection 
of the U.N. Charter At an impasse, Stettmius looked over his shoulder at the 
ghost of Woodrow Wilson and requested a six-day recess to allow the United 
Slates time to resolve its internal crisis 
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Washington, meanwhile, was in a furor. On the day before. VE Day no less. 
Truman had suddenly suspended all lend-lease aid to the Allies, including the 
Soviets. This, too. was the work of Nelson’s ally. Joseph Grew. Grew had prepared 
the order, and the new president had signed it without even reading us contents.” 
It was an obvious grab for power. Grew was conducting a Cold War against the 
Russians on three fronts: in Latin America through Rockefeller, in the Far East, 
and in Eastern Europe through a cutoff of supplies Grew hoped this cutoff of 
supplies would discourage the Soviet presence in Eastern Europe and any Soviet 
move against Japanese forces in Manchuna and Korea 

As it turned out. Grcw's suspension of lend-lease aid was viewed as overkill 
and would lead to his ouster before the year was out The gaffe also hurt Nelson. 
Grew had been Nelson^ sponsor with Truman. The erosion of Grew's position put 
added pressure on Nelson to find some solution to the impasse over the Act of 
Chapultepec Realizing that he “was the one everybody was sore at,"” Nelson used 
the interim to seek help. In desperation, he invited Harold Stassen to dinner 

After long hours, they worked out a twist. The "right of self defense." 
accepted at Dumbarton Oaks, was embraced as the rationale for including, not 
excluding, the Monroe Doctrine and Act of Chapultepec in Vandenberg’s proposal. 

Everyone was happy, so Truman had little choice but to accept, although 
this reversal of a previous agreement not to set up regional military pacts would 
surely mean Soviet objections—if not a walk-out—to any United Nations’ blessing 
of the Monroe Doctnne. Britain realized this fact and told the U.S. delegation that 
it was firmly opposed With Western unity crumbling, Rockefeller and 
Vandenberg finally conceded. The specific references to the Monroe Doctnne and 
the Act of Chapultepec were struck from what became Article 51 of the U.N. 
Charter, although “collective self-defense" was left in. buttressed later with key 
clauses permitting “regional action," opening the door for both sides of the Cold 
War. 

The irony of the United States having to explain to Latin Americans why the 
interventionist doctrine they had histoncally resented could not specifically be 
included in the U.N. Charter was apparently lost on Nelson, the Cold War seemed 
to iron out all such wnnkles of the past. But he did note the Latin Amencans' bit¬ 
terness at the exclusion of the Act of Chapultepec. Only Truman’s pledge to meet 
with them in Rio de Janeiro in August to finalize a military pact won them over to 
a unanimous vote of approval. 


The Fall 

Nelson was an isolated man when he returned to Washington in late June. 
He had to content himself with a voice from the past. “They make us very proud 
and humble," his father wrote of the praises he had received from some of the 
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Latin American diplomats and some newspaper dippings. Junior had issued a 
press statement in April urging people to pray for the success of the conference 
The old man believed that his prayers had been answered. 

Ezequiel Padilla. Mexico’s foreign minister, had similar delusions of success 
But he paid highly for his friendship with Rockefeller. On his return to Mexico 
City, he was fired in disgrace, the Mexicans feeling that he had sold out his coun¬ 
try to the United States. 

Closer to the Rockefellers’ hearth and office. Nelson’s boss. Secretary of State 
Steitimus, was also replaced. Truman had decided to appoint his trusted old 
friend from South Carolina. James Byrnes 

In August. Nelson finally got his first audience with Byrnes The real issue 
now was the Soviet Union and Argentine communists. With Germany’s defeat and 
Hull's resignation, the focus of Nelson’s concern had shifted from Pcnin to 
Argentine leftists. Nelson saw PerOn as a means of controlling them 

To Rockefellers horror, the new U.S. ambassador to Argentina, copper heir 
Spruille Braden, disagreed As lar as he was concerned, PerOn was a menace to 
business Braden had arrived in Argentina in May just as PerOn was seeking labor’s 
support in the free elections he had promised Rockefeller. PerOn pledged never to 
use the army to crush stakes. As a result, all but a handful of Argentina's local busi¬ 
ness, industrial, and banking associations signed a denunciation against him. That 
was enough for Braden. To him, where labor marched, communism would follow. 

Nelson decided that a conciliatory speech cnticizing PerOn might allow him 
to slip through the noose. He arranged to give a talk to Bostons Pan American 
Society, an audience of conservative heirs of banking and mining fortunes and a 
few young liberals He sent a draft of his speech to Byrnes for approval with a note 
urging that they discuss it. 

"What is it you want?” Byrnes cnsply asked Nelson. 

“1 want to talk about Argentina,” Nelson said, but Byrnes cut him off 

“Frankly, there's no use talking The President is going to accept your resig¬ 
nation." 

Nelson had just been fired, yet he insisted that he was going to speak on 
Argentina anyway 

“You’ll no longer be Assistant Secretary.' 

Nelson was angry In that case, he announced, he could make any speech he 
wanted to as a pnvate citizen and "tell the whole story." 

Byrnes did not need a scandal the first thing in office He decided that "the 
President wouldn't accept Rockefeller’s resignation until after the speech. 
Nelson delivered his prepared text and got the rave reviews he expected from the 
New York Times. But it was too late. Nelson had to go. despite a personal visit to 
Truman “l told him I didn't want to resign," he later recalled ‘1 said South 
America was too important.’'' 
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But that was precisely why Nelson had to go. The Democratic administra¬ 
tion actually agreed with Rockefellers policy toward Argentina and would con¬ 
tinue it. The military pact envisioned by Rockefeller came into being at the 
promised Rio conference, although delayed for two years. Eventually, after the 
hemisphere was ushered toward the founding conference of the Organization of 
American Slates in 1948, it became clear that Rockefeller had been sacrificed to 
preserve his own policy. Disliked in the State Department, mistrusted by the pub¬ 
lic, and a Republican to boot, Nelson was expelled from Washington at a time 
when his departure would be widely misinterpreted as a stiffening of U S policy 
toward Perbn. 

Nelson never got over it. The thought that he, too, could be expendable 
seemed unbelievable. Almost twenty years later, he would still remember his 
meeting with Truman as something of a shock, repeating quizzically to friends, 
“He fired me!" w 
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The Junta Regroups 

Nelson thought of his firing as a temporary exile from Washington. The 
next day he returned to the Manhattan seat of hts family’s empire and convened a 
meeting of the prewar Junta. The wise old men answered the call But it was the 
Junta's new members from the CIAA who had the most impact. 

The CIAA’s lawyer. John Lockwood, became Nelson's personal legal counsel, 
serving in much the same capacity as Thomas Debevoise had done for Nelson's 
father Lockwood was conservative, a voice of caution that balanced Nelson Is per¬ 
sistent ambition and enthusiasm for adventures 

Frank Jamieson, however, was the most influential, mainly because his jour¬ 
nalists ear was well tuned to public opinion, and he shared Nelson!* ambition for 
himself The former Pulitzer Pnze-wmmng reporter of the Lindbergh baby kidnap¬ 
ping had been Nelson!* propaganda czar at CIAA during the war. overseeing the 
radio broadcasts and magazines that CIAA’s Publications and Information Division 
produced for Latin Amcnca. Under Jamieson's watchful eye. CIAA became the first 
official propaganda unit of the U.S. government, before the State Department's 
Office of Facts and Figures and, of course, long before the CIA’s Voice of America. 

Fie was also a seasoned political operator, having managed Charles F.dison’s 
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successful campaign for governor in New Jersey. By the end of the war, Jamieson 
had, in effect, become Nelson's campaign manager, a role he would play until his 
untimely death in 1960. Jamieson viewed Latin America as Nelson’s personal asset 
in politics; hewn to the nation’s mounting concern over communism, the 
Americas could be turned into stepping stones for Rockefeller’s triumphant return 
to Washington If Nelson could no longer act officially, his wealth put him in a 
unique position to act in a private capacity, perhaps even regain some of the phil¬ 
anthropic luster that his power plays in Washington had tarnished 

Berent Friele was the third new luminary in the group. During the war, he 
had been Nelson’s most important field general, overseeing the ClAA’s largest 
operation in Latin America: Brazil. Now he represented the focus of Nelson’s 
development program for the hemisphere: again, Brazil. A stalwart ally of the war 
effort, Brazil offered none of the political liabilities associated with Perbn’s Argentina. 
Its comparatively lower level of development could be turned to Nelson’s benefit. 
Brazil held enormous industrial potential, with untapped resources in the Amazon 
states and in Minas Gerais. Sao Paulo offered a solid and familiar financial base on 
which to build. It was the perfect sue for a model demonstration program The 
largest country in South America could hold sway over the future of the entire 
continent. It was a measure of the great Rockefeller power that Friele. an influen¬ 
tial voice in his own right in Latin Amenca’s business world, was willing to give 
up his seals on the boards of the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company (A&P) and 
A6rP’s subsidiary; the American Collee Corporation, to follow Nelson 

Making Brazil the spnngboard for renewing Rockefellers fame would not be 
easy. Nelson had enjoyed great prestige in Brazil dunng the middle years of the 
war His efficient, effective sanitation and health programs were the only real U S. 
successes in the Amazon basin. In contrast to the U.S. Rubber Development 
Corporation, which was made inept by sluggish transportation and a top-heavy 
wage structure that offered little incentive to labor, the Rockefeller name had sym¬ 
bolized wealth and economic progress in Brazil, even national pride, as Nelsons 
Museum of Modern Art gave world acclaim to Brazilian artists. But then the 
ClAA’s operations and U.S. wartime purchases began to wind down, just when 
Nelson started to champion PerOn 

That was hard to take. Brazilians had fought with the Allied armies in Italy. 
Their ships had been sunk by U-boats, often directed by clandestine German radios 
functioning out of Argentina. They had allowed Pan American Airways to replace 
German airlines and dominate their skyways. The ClAA’s “industrial development" 
projects had helped funnel large sums of U.S. government funds to subsidiaries of 
American firms. Brazilians supplied the U.S. war machine with a large percentage of 
its quartz, manganese, iron, coffee, and rubber needs. Their government had 
allowed thousands of Brazilian peasants to be indoctnnated by C1AA films and be 
transported to the Amazon to harvest rubber for American factones. As Friele had 
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predicted to Nelson two years earlier, Brazilian confidence in Americans plummeted 
when U.S. plans for Brazil’s development were gradually abandoned as the war 
ebbed. A wave of indignation swept through the country By the summer of 1944, 
the anger had not subsided, it was growing throughout Latin America Washington^ 
honeymoon with Brazilian President Getulio Vargas was over 

Fortunately for Nelson, he still had two great assets in Brazil in August 
1945. One was an economic asset: Standard Oil, which controlled the distribution 
of petroleum in Brazil And access to oil, the Brazilians knew, was the foundation 
of industrialization 

But even more important was a political asset his close fnendship with the 
new U.S. ambassador. Adolf Berle. 

Oil on the Mind 

Nelson Rockefeller had owed much of his one great success as assistant sec¬ 
retary of state—the Chapultepec conference—to Adolf Berle’s skillful diplomacy. 
Berle. in fact, played a central role in the conference’s outcome 

Berle had one great bargaining chip: oil. Brazil’s thirst for oil had been at the 
bottom of Vargas’s eagerness to see Rockefeller’s Orinoco Inland Waterways proj¬ 
ect come into being That project would have enabled the vast Amazonian interior 
to tap the rich Oficina oil fields of Rockefeller’s Creole Petroleum without running 
the gauntlet of the German submarines that were waiting off the coast. When that 
plan was scrapped by the Americans, Brazilian hopes centered on an oil stnke at 
Lobato, m the state of Bahia, and reports of oil seepages in the lower Madeira 
River region of the Amazon basin But the wartime shortage of spare pans and the 
dense jungle had made exploration imjx>ssible. Now that the war was over, there 
was only one source for such a large capital investment—the United States—and 
only one company that already had a slake in Brazil: Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Until the war. Standard Oil had little interest in explonng for oil in Brazil It 
had been happily refining and processing Venezuelan and Colombian crude and 
selling it to Brazil at inflated prices. After the war. however. Standard Oil began 
taking a harder look at Brazil. Vanous reports by the C1AA—and even one by the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS)—declared that Brazil had huge oil potential The 
C1AA had received reports of “seepages’’ throughout the Amazon basin Along 
Brazil’s Madeira River, the land literally smelled of oil 

Following the Chapultepec conference, Brazilian oil preoccupied Berle “The 
oil thing is on my mind." he noted “There is a good small field located in Bahia, 
there may be more oil up in the San Francisco Valley. There is undoubtedly a field 
in Parana, but it will be long to explore. There is probably a great deal of oil in 

Amazonas, but a tcmble job both of finding and getting it out_“ 

There was a catch Berle knew that “if the Brazilians wanted oil fast they 
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could simply open the country to exploitation by the private companies... But 
that does something else besides get oil—and that something else is not too nice.* 1 
If a nation lost control over its oil. it would also lose control over its destiny 

This was the dilemma confronting President Vargas: Should he depend on 
American capital and expertise to develop Brazil’s oil at the nsk of relinquishing 
Brazil's control over its most precious natural resource? 

Vargas’s nationalist officials were deeply suspicious of American oil compa¬ 
nies. and for good reason The presence of a Standard Oil man on the Rubber 
Development Corporation's staff and Berle’s visit to him in Belem w-cre no acci¬ 
dents Dr Harvey Bresslcr was known to Nelson Rockefeller. He was an oil geolo¬ 
gist who knew ‘more about the Amazon Basin than any American," the CIAA's 
John McClintock had told Nelson in 1942. 

Berle’s amval as Brazil’s ambassador also was clearly no accident. Not only 
Brazil’s oil. but also state-owned enterprises came under the ambassador!* close 
scrutiny. Berle met with President Vargas and urged him to replace the Brazilian 
managing director of the Companhia Vale do Rio Doce. the company that ran the 
state-owned government iron-ore complex at Itabira, Minas Gerais, with an 
American It was hard for Vargas to refuse American banks had a lien on the com¬ 
plex’s financial structure through Export-Import Bank loans arranged by Rocke¬ 
feller's Inter-Amencan Development Commission.’ 

Vargas did not want a confrontation He agreed to replace the manager and 
have Finance Minister Souza Costa go over Berks charges of financial mismanage¬ 
ment In return for these concessions and the promise of crude oil from Itabira. 
Berle agreed to try to get more refined oil and coal to Brazil, promising to see 
about using ships that had been requisitioned for Perdns Argentina * 

But Vargas remained opposed to any foreign control over exploitation of any 
of the Amazon’s resources. Preserving Brazil's economic autonomy had always 
been a priority. But now. even his hand-picked successor. General Eunco Caspar 
Dulra, seemed to have fallen under the Rockefeller spell. As minister of war. Dutra 
had secured Rockefeller’s loans and lend-lease military aid, and with them the 
power and prestige that came with the Pentagon!* buildup of Brazil's armed forces 
As the 1945 Brazilian presidential elections approached. Dutra was showing 
a disarming willingness to allow foreign penetration of basic sectors of the econ¬ 
omy that Vargas had preserved for public and private Brazilian entities. 

Vargas began to have second thoughts about surrendenng the presidency to this 
man. Ambassador Berle, meanwhile, kept in regular touch with Brazil’s feuding politi¬ 
cal factions, ears perked for even the slightest rumblings of a challenge to Vargas's 
power In February 1945, he got a signal Major Juracy Magalhaes, a rising star in 
Brazilian politics, visited him at the embassy Magalhdrs had gained a reputation for 
fiery nationalism as a young lieutenant, and his meteoric career had many of the older 
generals, including the more conservative Dutra. womed And with good reason 
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Magalhaes was ihc intcrvenor in Bahia. The intervenor was a powerful fed¬ 
eral post, combining the duties of comptroller, supervisor, and inspector; anyone 
who occupied that post had a great deal of information, in this case in the one 
state in Brazil where commercial quantities of oil had been found 

Juracy Magalhaes also led a secret life: Despite his proclaimed patriotism, he 
was about to become an informant for the U.S. government through Berle He had 
been known to the FBI since at least 1942, when J. Edgar Hoover first identified 
him to the OSS as a potential cabinet member.* 

The Brazilian officer pursued his penchant for intrigue with Berle. Vargas 
had offered him a variety of cabinet seats, Magalhaes reported, but he had kept his 
independence. “He stated that he did not have any confidence in President Vargas, 
and that he and his group wanted a change of regime. He said that by this they 
meant a true revision to democratic government, and not a mere change of men " 
Magalhaes was talking about prospects for a coup Berle cautiously 
approached an explanation of what U.S. policy would be. "1 said he realized, of 
course, that the United States Government could not intervene in local politics, 
nor could the Ambassador." With that out of the way, Berle gave Magalhaes cause 
for hope. Nonintervention, he hinted, could just as easily support those who 
wanted Vargas out. “I referred to a current story that the United States Govern¬ 
ment would intervene to prevent a change in government, and said that, of 
course, it was absolutely untrue; the non-intervention policy of the United States 
was well-established and would be scrupulously adhered to ... we parted with 
expressions of mutual esteem."* 

Meanwhile, everyone in Brazil was concerned about the upcoming presiden¬ 
tial elections. Urban professionals and shop owners feared a victory by organized 
labor and formed the Uniao Dcmocratica Nacional (UDN), choosing an air force 
general as its candidate. 

Bankers and merchants, who saw themselves as modernists, formed another 
group to defend law and electoral order and backed General Dutra’s Social 
Democrat Party (PDS). They feared that Vargas might build a new political party 
that would unify the 800 labor unions that were prohibited by law from uniting 
into national labor confederations like the AFL or CIO in the United States. This 
concern was particularly important to UDN’s base of professionals and shop own¬ 
ers, who feared challenges from organized labor 

And over all these fears, of course, hung the specter of communism. Since 
Vargas had declared his intention to end the dictatorship and had restored elected 
constitutional government, political prisoners, including Communist party lead¬ 
ers, had been released The legalized Communist party moved onto the electoral 
stage to win the support of industrial workers. 

Latent fears erupted into hysteria when Vargas founded the Brazilian Labor 
Party (PTB). The PTB quickly attracted industrialists who were equally fearful of 
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the Communist party and American corporate penetration; nationalist intellectu¬ 
als; workers in the new urban industries, and Vargasfc fellow cattle ranchers, who 
believed that agrarian reform and a rise in industrial wages would increase meat 
consumption among the impoverished peasantry and workers. 

Berle watched this new development with mounting anxiety. The PTB could 
stiffen the government’s opposition to concessions for American companies in 
mining and oil. 


Berle's Diplomatic Coup 

In September, as the debate over the scheduling of elections for the presidency 
reached the boiling point, Berle received a stem warning from President Harry S. 
Truman “1 think it would be disastrous to interfere with the internal affairs of Brazil 
at the present time." Yet that was precisely what Berle decided to do. 

On September 18. Berle, responding to the rising clamor, sent Washington a 
telegram He painted a picture of democracy in tatters and the emergence of a 
Brazilian government that would be “so antidemocratic as to be bracketed with 
that of the Argentine."* There were legitimate fears that Vargas would seize power 
or declare himself a candidate. 

Berle had a solution: to send Vargas a loud message that W'ashmgton would not 
tolerate any postponement of the presidential elections—in effect, to bar his candidacy. 

Berle hurriedly drafted a speech and sent off a wire to Washington, 
announcing that he would proceed unless ordered not to. 

On September 29, Berle dropped his bomb on the presidential palace. 
Before the Brazilian journalists union, an audience chosen to give his remarks the 
widest possible circulation, Berle drew- an analog} 1 between George Washington’s 
devotion to inaugurating a democratic system in the young North American 
republic as its first president and the scheduled December 2 date for national elec¬ 
tions insisted on by Vargas’s opponents, which Vargas was said to be resisting to 
give his new Labor party more time to organize. 

“No true friend of Brazil or of the Brazilian people will interrupt that process. 
No true friend of the people of Brazil will be afraid of that process. No true friend 
of progress will accuse it of being reactionary Opportunism, not practice of demo¬ 
cratic institutions such as elections, is the real breeder of fascism and reaction 

Berle gave a provocative performance At the heart of his arguments, of 
course, was the fear that Vargas, Brazil’s symbol of Latin America nationalism, 
would, as elected president, remain an obstacle to the Chapultepec conference’s 
extension of the Open Door policy to South America ‘Brazil, the United States, 
and the other great nations are now engaged in a titanic attempt to unify the 
world," Berle lectured reporters Among the rights of ‘internal freedom" were “the 
right to access to the economic resources of the world." 
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Beyond the paeans to abstract ideals, Berle made no promise that there 
would ever be an end to the one-way street that brought most of the benefits of 
trade and investment to the northern half of the hemisphere But he did mention 
‘the nght to be free from fear of invasion." even as a U.S flotilla of six destroyers 
and two battleships began a goodwill tour of Latin America that planned to arrive 
in Rio dc Janeiro on the eve of the scheduled elections. 

Bcrle's speech caused a sensation He happily cabkd Washington that it ‘was 
widely pnnted and well-received by substantially all papers in Rio This wide 
coverage was predictable. Rio's newspapers had been financed during the war by 
advertising from American corporations doing business in Brazil Much of the 
flow of this revenue had been directed by the J. Walter Thompson advertising 
firm, working in cooperation with Rockefeller^ CLAA. for which it also directly 
placed advertisements for C1AA radio broadcasts 

The Brazilian public, however, was vociferous in its criticism Berks speech 
indicated that Washington was taking sides in Brazils internal debate 

The Coup Turns Violent 

President Vargas was getting worried Brazil’s generals, now supplemented 
with the crack brigade of combat veterans from the Expeditionary' Force that had 
fought under American command in Italy and with the renewal of U.S. military 
supplies to the air force, were mobilizing against him On the evening of October 
}0. the principal barracks near Rio moved U.S.-trained troops in Amencan-made 
tanks and armored vehicles into the city. Machine guns were set up in front of the 
Ministry of War. Soon they would be mounted throughout a quarter of Rio, 
trained on the streets 

Vargas was desperate. He had misjudged the consequences of his wartime 
alliance with the United Slates As Berk later cabkd Washington, the ‘army itself 
has acquired a far wider viewpoint. Rather than being local affair, its men have 
travelled, they have been in close contact with [thel U.S Army, have had experi¬ 
ence in Europe and are extremely impressed with democratic institutions of which 
previously they were unaware. Thus practically all officers and not inconsiderable 
numbers of common soldiers, instead of being merely instruments in (the handsl 
of anyone in power, have begun to think for themselves politically"" 

This mobilization by a politicized army paralyzed the civilian government 
and made the police useless—at least, to President Vargas His ministers of inte¬ 
rior and labor found their homes surrounded by troops. The leader of the 
Communist party was airested. No one who had supported Vargas was safe 

After conferring with his military attache on the progress of the coup. Berk 
attended a dinner party At one point, one of the host's sons slipped out to the 
street to see what was happening He soon relumed with the news everyone was 
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expecling: A radio station was broadcasting that the president had resigned 

The dcathwatch was over for Berle. “and I drank my coffee and cognac in 
relative calm " ,J 


Sharing Nelson's Fate 

The next day, as the Brazilian army strengthened its hold over the nation. 
President Vargas and his wife were flown out of Rio de Janeiro to exile. With the 
eyes of the world upon them, the Vargases returned unharmed to their ranch in 
the southern state of Rio Grande do Sul. Meanwhile, the capitals citizens, tsolated 
overnight by the army's interruption of all international cable and telegraph lines, 
slowly crept hack into the streets to find press censorship and tank crews resting 
on the grass The soldiers had been up all night waiting for any signs of resistance 
from the unarmed population. It never came 

Now Ambassador Berles goal was to help the new regime consolidate its 
power through international recognition. He ran about town “trying to convey 
word delicately" that the new regime, nominally headed by Supreme Court presi¬ 
dent Jos* Linhares, should improve its international image by ending censorship 
and ensuring political liberties to all parties, including the Communists. Berles 
instincts were correct. France had withheld recognition until the new regime gave 
assurances that the Communists would not suffer persecution.' 

There were some, however, who disapproved of the coup and Berles role in 
it Brazil’s ambassador in Washington, Carlos Martins, was particularly distraught 
He called Berles speech “an inexcusable interference in local political matters ' 
Former Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles agreed. In a letter to the 
Washington Post and later in a radio broadcast, Welles warned that the State 
Departments new policy was “radically undermining" the friendship between the 
American and Brazilian people. He criticized Berle for intervening in “an issue 
which solely affected the Brazilians themselves. It was a question which, as a sov¬ 
ereign people, they should have determined without outside interference. 

It was Welles’s greatest crusade out of office, and his last. For speaking out, 
he would be sentenced to political exile. 

Berle, meanwhile, began casting about for rationales for the coup. First he 
blamed the fascists, then a conspiracy between Vargas and PcrOn, and finally the 
Communists. In his own way, he was contributing to the ugly climate of fear 
growing in Washington, where critics of the new administration were accused of 
disloyalty to the United States and to democracy 

For the first time m Amcncan history, traditional skepticism about those in 
power was ahandoned The war against the Nazi evil had convinced most Amencans 
that Washingtons policies were altruistic A wrong or unjust policy was seen only as a 
mistake, something accidental, with no ultenor purpose or gam involved. 
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In the weeks following Vargas's fall. Brazil’s economic concessions came hard 
and funous. Six days after Vargas was sent back to his home state. Rio Grande do 
Sul, Berle sent Washington a “basic report" on Brazil's national iron industry, rec¬ 
ommending American corporate penetration of the government firm, Companhia 
Vale do Rio Doce. as well as of its iron-ore deposits at Itabtra, Mmas Gerais. He 
made no mention of M. A. Hanna Company’s lobbying of his superiors in 
Washington on September 28 for Slate Department assistance in getting Brazilian 
permission to investigate iron-ore deposits in the Amazonian territory of Amapa, 
but his urging of American penetration of the Minas Gerais deposits implied 
approval of Hanna’s desire to enter Brazil, a desire he was apprised of by 
Washington. A week later, after the new regime graciously canceled rubber agree¬ 
ments that had required the U.S. Rubber Reserve Corporation to purchase rubber 
at fixed prices and minimum volumes for another year, Boric met with President 
Linhares. The ambassador reviewed a laundry list of economic issues that had 
remained unresolved under Vargas, among them the all-important issue of oil But 
on this subject Berle was on shaky ground 

On the day of the coup, representatives of Rockefeller’s Creole Petroleum 
and us parent. Standard Oil of New Jersey, had pressed their case with Assistant 
Secretary of State Spruille Braden, who had succeeded Nelson Rockefeller Vargas 
had granted concessions to two Brazilian syndicates to build refineries in Rio and 
Sao Paulo. Since Brazilian law allowed only citizens to operate in the industry and 
refining offered ‘the only substantial profit in the petroleum business in Brazil, 
they considered this a monopoly." Standard wanted “to move in" and join the 
monopoly, it being understood that all the American companies, as well as a 
British company. Anglo-Mexican. “would be given an equal opportunity." The 
problem was that this participation in a monopoly, locking out other American 
companies in the future, might be seen by the Justice Department as a restraint on 
trade Braden had agreed to back the oil companies, admitting that “this might be 
a technical violation of United States anti-trust laws, hut that it was justified .. to 
prevent the creation of a closely held Brazilian monopoly." 1 * If there was to be a 
monopoly on Brazilian refining, it should not be a Brazilian monopoly 

Could United States' antitrust law be broken in order to apply its principles 
against a sovereign nation? Berle sensed the absurdity of his position: Big business 
and Washington, seizing the opportunities that this "coup for democracy” had 
given them, had put him in an untenable posiuon with his own public statements. 
Postwar Washington was flooded with special interests fighting over the fruits of 
victory Lacking Roosevelt’s purposeful leadership. Washington w r a$ adrift, without 
a clear sense of mission Its vision had nanowed to that of the self-seeking syndi¬ 
calist; the broader, more farsighted view Berle believed he and people like Nelson 
Roc kefeller offered was ignored. 

Berle refused to surrender to irrelevance He would not make any suggestion 
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to President Linhares about the Brazilian oil refinery, except that “he might want 
to look into the situation." 

Three days later, Berle met with representatives of the four American oil 
companies doing business in Brazil: Standard Oil of Brazil, Gulf Oil, Atlantic 
Refining Company (ARCO), and Texas Oil Company (Texaco). He argued that 
Brazil was a sovereign nation; that the refineries would be built in the future any¬ 
way to meet the country’s needs; that they would leave at least 40 percent (by 
1940 market standards) of the market to the Americans; and. finally, that any 
demands would have to include British companies, loo, since Washington was 
pressing for an Open Door to the Commonwealth. 

“There were social movements building against ‘colonizing capital, " he 
warned, “and the experience in other parts of Latin America with complete 
American control of vital national interests had not been reassuring, leading fre¬ 
quently to agitation and expropriation."' 

Berle’s words sounded like Nelson Rockefeller's earlier futile plea for reforms 
before Standard Oils executives. But now the war was over, and it was back to 
business as usual in Latin America. 

Berle got the final word from the Slate Department on November 23. Over 
the phone, he was ordered formally to protest the refinery concessions. 

This order violated his political beliefs that local capitalists were the only 
viable means of inoculating a country against Soviet subversion. In this case, his 
friendships were being violated to boot. 

The UDN’s Drault Ernani headed Refmaria de Petroleo de Distnto Federal, 
the syndicate for the proposed Rio refinery; railroad magnate Albert Soares 
Sampaio led Refinaria e ExploragAo de Petroleo Umao, the syndicate backed by 
Sao Paulo banks that planned the second refinery. 

Berle made it clear to Washington that he wished “to have no part of it. 
... The Brazilians had a right to go into the refinery business in their own country 
and that any efforts on our part to oppose such a development would be con¬ 
strued by the Brazilians as an unwarranted interference with an internal matter." 

But that was precisely the point that Washington wanted to challenge, insist¬ 
ing that the issue “was not the relative size of the market but the theory’ of opera¬ 
tions restricted only to the nationals of a given country." 1 '' 

At last it had been said. The Open Door policy was now being applied to 
South America. There would be no more peaceful accommodation with the 
Cardenases of the world. Nationalizations were verboten; even reserving an industry' 
for private enterprise by local nationals was now unacceptable. The Truman admin¬ 
istration was effectively decreeing that all economies, resources, industries, trades, 
and markets in the world must be open to penetration by American corporations. 

The coup did give Berle one boon: On November 23, 1945, Linhares 
decreed that the Congress elected on December 2 (which was expected to be 
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PSD/UDN-dominated) would replace the Constituent Assembly and have full con¬ 
stitutional powers With this in mind, Berle got the National Petroleum Council to 
insert provisions in the refinery concessions making all terms subject to any new 
constitution or congressional laws/ Since voting was restricted to literates, about 
60 percent of Brazil)* people, most of the laboring population, were disfranchised 
To diminish the likelihood of organized opposition in Congress even from those 
who were able to vote, no party was allowed on the ballot that did not have at 
least 10,000 votes in each of a minimum of five states. 

But no one had counted on the surprisingly strong showings of Vargas's 
party, the PTB. and the Communist party They captured a sizable congressional 
bloc, which could become larger by mobilizing popular resentment against 
Braden's makc-ihe-world-Amencan policies. And Vargas was soon back in Rio as 
the newly elected senator from his home state. 

Berle tned to push matters forward before it w r as too late. Brazil’s Ambassador 
Martins had been summoned to the White House after Welles's blast appeared in 
the Washington Post and had reportedly told Truman that relations between Brazil 
and the United States had deteriorated ever since Berle arrived as ambassador. He 
urged Truman to recall Berle before the situation became “practically irreparable " :i 

Berle, wear)' of the controversy, was thinking of quitting anyway. He duti¬ 
fully prepared comprehensive memorandums on major economic issues con¬ 
fronting U.S.-Brazilian relations They were premised on Berle’s belief that Brazil 
needed American capital and trade to develop and that he had better try to give 
Truman's people some perspective on how to improve relations for the sake of the 
business interests of both countries. But they still read like a Christmas shopping 
list for the Fortune 500: the“amendment" of Vargas's taxes on imports, the 
removal of certain taxes on the eamings of American subsidiaries, the elimination 
of licensing controls on imports of American machinery and other manufactured 
goods, the purchase of “a large share" of the government's iron industry by “an 
Amencan steel company," the American takeover of the operation of the Victona- 
Minas Railway, and the revocation of the Constitutional prohibition against for- 
eign-owned banks and insurance companies from operating in Brazil. 

The First National Bank of Boston, long the financial bulwark of United 
Fruit and Boston’s investors in Latin American sugar, coffee, and railroads, had 
already applied to the Linhares regime for permission to operate. Berle’s comments 
were telling “The Lmbassy has been informed in strut tanjulcnce that this applica¬ 
tion is receiving favorable consideration and that it probably will be approved by 
the President before the intenm Government leaves office.” Approval, he added, 
would “make it possible for any bank with head offices in the American republics, 
outside of Brazil, to operate in Brazil 

With Amencan bankers in place, Berle believed, Brazils development had a 
glowing future, if only the Communists did not get in the way. 

IN 
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On February 6, 19*46, Bcrlc attended the opening session of the newly 
elected Brazilian Congress Then he returned to his office to write his letter of 
resignation to Truman. 

Six weeks after Berles resignation. Nelson Rockefeller introduced Berle to 
the Council on Foreign Relations as “someone whom I’m sure you all know " The 
former ambassador had taken up Nelson’s offer and returned to the place that 
Nelson had "reserved for him It was an impressive place, indeed The council 
was the most influential organization on l S foreign policy in the corporate 
world. It also reflected Rockefeller influence Nelson's father had bought the old 
mansion of Standard Oil Trust partner Charles Pratt and donated it to the council. 
Raymond Fosdick, president of the Rockefeller Foundation for the past ten years, 
had been one of its guiding lights, building its membership out of some of New 
Yorks top bankers, lawyers, and executives. Now Berle would join their presti¬ 
gious ranks as chairman of the Taussig family's American Molasses Company, 
whose major creditor was the Rockefellers' Chase National Bank 

Yet Berle. like Rockefeller, would never acknowledge this business role or that 
his political philosophy was in any way influenced by it. Before the year was out, on 
the first anniversary of the Brazilian coup, Berles assertion that he had been influ¬ 
enced by only the highest of motives would be challenged by an old nemesis. Vargas, 
breaking his silence, would blame Berle for inspiring his downfall and denying he 
had given Berles speech his prior approval, he had told Berle. in fact, that he dis¬ 
agreed with it. “Ridiculous," Berle would respond, and he never changed his line 
But Berle was uncomfortable. Like Rockefeller, he realized that some balance 
had to be struck between the nationalism of a Vargas and the narrow concerns of 
American corporate investors now championed by the Truman administration He 
identified with Nelsons concern that U.S. foreign policy should not be seen as a 
crude, heavy-handed proponent of selfish business interests. A new* theory* of 
democracy would have to be worked out, one truly worthy of the United States' 
new global responsibility as leader of “the Free World " 

Nelson was excited by the challenge But he typically viewed his role as 
more of a doer than of a thinker With his access to vast financing, his contacts 
among the powerful, and his top C1AA personnel turned into his private staff, 
Nelson believed that he could provide concrete demonsi rat ions of the capitalist 
theory of development for the Third World The problem was to find a theory 

Thus began one of the most remarkable and secret collaborations of the Cold 
War—and one that would have devastating results lor the Indians of the Amazon 

Adjusting the Valves oe Development 

One of the great challenges facing Nelson and Berle in the postwar years was 
the need to revive Western Europe, even at the expense of Latin America. Both 
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men remained convinced that Latin America, too. needed an inoculation of capital 
to ward off creeping socialism, but they accepted the Truman administration's 
emphasis on Europe Nelsons family, in fact, played a key role in shaping this policy. 

As Europe swung to the left after the Nazi collapse, the opening of the giant 
Arabian oil fields took on political urgency Most of Europe's prewar industry used 
coal for fuel, and the coal miners' unions were among the most powerful 
Communist-led unions in France and Britain. Soviet ties to Europe's Communist 
parties could hamper industrial recovery under U.S. leadership; miners' stnkes 
could cripple Europe and create the conditions for social unrest and possibly even 
revolution. Saudi oil was nearer than Latin Amencan oil and under unquestioned 
Amencan control. The importance of gaining control over Europe's energy sup¬ 
plies was foremost in the mind of the Rockefellers. As Nelsons father explained to 
the chairman of the Senate Commerce Committee, Maine's Owen Brewster, “In the 
next ten years Europe may shift from a coal to an oil economy, and therefore who¬ 
ever sits on the valve of Middle East oil may control the destiny of Europe 

If the Middle Eastern valve were to be opened, however, the Latin Amencan 
valve would have to be closed. An oil glut would lower pnees and profits and 
make the opening of the Middle Eastern fields commercially unfeasible. This 
required not only slowing down the production of oil in Latin Amcnca, but also 
controlling exploration for new fields 

The State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee (SWNCC), soon to become the 
National Secunty Council, had already found a solution: Oil deposits in South 
Amenca should be secured through Amencan oil companies as “petroleum reserves 
for [U.S.| government use." ostensibly in case of another war. Washington’s aus¬ 
pices were needed to draw r the Latin Amencan governments into secret oil pacts as 
pan of the inter-Amencan military alliance. But there was an additional corporate 
goal. Involving Latin America’s governments would offer "a hidden benefit," the 
SWNCC itself pointed out, of “diverting their attention from the general tendency 
to nationalizing their present petroleum industries."’ Nelson's brother, John D. 
Rockefeller 111, was a senior navy staff member of SWNCC when this proposal was 
first bandied about by the Office of Naval Petroleum Reserves. 

SWNCC was to establish, through American oil companies, petroleum 
reserves along the eastern edge of the Andes Mountains in South Amenca. “The 
area under discussion lies along the fringe of the Amazon jungle and western 
Savanna of Venezuela and includes areas in Bolivia, Peru, Brazil, Ecuador and 
Venezuela. It is believed to be one of the last underdeveloped petroleum fields in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Since Venezuela and Bolivia were politically unstable and Brazils nation¬ 
alists were still holding General Dutra and the UDN at bay, it was not surpris¬ 
ing that the navy plan gave special attention to the relatively unexplored 
Amazon of Peru and Ecuador. 
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The Peruvian Amazon was particularly attractive because of its “oil seeps 
and other evidences of the presence of oil" for “several hundred miles along the 
Rio Ucayali." Peru also had a “number of structures" suggesting oil "further north 
on the Rio Huallaga" and, of course, the “Agua Calicnte oil field It is estimated 
that this field alone, with further exploration, might be capable of producing 
approximately 30,000 bbls a day." 

The Agua Caliente oil field, better known by the name of the company that 
had drilled the first test well in 1937, Ganso Azul (Blue Goose), was located near 
the Ucayali River port of Pucallpa. 77 

There was no mention of the Indians who lived there. Nor of the American 
missionaries who were just arriving, under a contract funded by Rockefeller’s 
Inter-American Institute, to pacify them 
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ARCHITECTS OF EMPIRE 


Who will open Tibet, or claim the last acre of the Amazon, the hills of cen¬ 
tral India, the jungles of Borneo, the steppes of Siberia—the merchant or the 
missionary? When the war is over, let us take up the Sword of the Spirit and 
march. 


—William Cameron Townsend, 1942 










AMERICAN WINGS OVERTHE AMAZON 


God's Bcacumead 

All his years of struggle against sin and pestilence had not prepared William 
Cameron Townsend for this. Like Heaven’s Gates, the solid wall of snowcapped 
mountains suddenly parted before his plane’s advance, revealing secret passes car¬ 
peted by clouds Then the sharp peaks fell away into mist as he plunged into the 
miasma of a darker, primordial world. He was now on the eastern side of the 
Andes. For days the Amazons dank breath had pinned his plane to eanh until, as 
if by command, the weather cleared on the Lordls birthday. Christmas Day 1946. 
Buoyed, the small American plane climbed into the skies to resume its mission of 
redemption. At last the land flattened out into a luxuriant tropical green with 
gleaming lakes and nvers. But it was not a virgin forest Cam saw spreading out 
toward the horizon He saw the realm of Satan, a Green Hell where the souls of 
lost tribes wandered hopeless and unseen beneath the jungle canopy. 

Cam had been awed by the mere thought of his task when he arrived in 
Peru a year before The Amazon, the greatest river on earth, stretched like a giant 
yellow-green boa across 3,600 miles of jungle and plains And Cam was already 
staggered by the sight of just the western edge of it, in Peru. "No one organization, 
nor a single group of workers, no matter how concentrated, well supported and 
gifted they may be. can tope with the situation," 1 he had written Yet he did not 
hesitate the very next day to offer up his young followers to the jungle, pledging 
their labors to pacify forty tribes as he signed a contract with Peru's Prado govem- 
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ment as head of “the Summer Institute of Linguistics Inc. of the University of the 
State of Oklahoma, USA 

The logistical obstacles to delivering on the contract’s terms would be enor¬ 
mous. But Cam rested his case on his faith in Jesus and his belief in his own divine 
calling. He interpreted the contract not as a burden, but as a solution its promise 
to “service the government of Peru" and “all who want to help the Indians" would 
necessarily involve S1L in a close collaboration with government agencies whose 
resources were immensely superior to his. There would be duties beyond the call 
of Fundamentalism, such as flying Catholic monks and nuns, beyond even the call 
of linguistic science, such as flying the government’s political prisoners to jungle 
penal colonies or gathering data for the government on the jungle’s economic- 
resources But these duties were justified in the name of God and country The 
seeds of a bilingual education program in the jungle, arranged in cooperation with 
the U.S. Embassy, were being planted for a rich harvest of souls in the future. 

This relationship with the U.S Embassy provided continuity with the work 
of the recent past In fact, Cam’s new wife. Elaine, obtained her first job in Peru as 
a translator of primers for Indians through a program sponsored by an offshoot of 
Nelson Rockefeller’s CIAA, the Peruvian-Amcrican Committee on Cultural 
Cooperation 

Elaine. Years later, her name alone would suffice for a chapter title in Cam’s 
authorized biography, signifying the importance of this quiet-spoken woman in 
the missionary’s life. Elaine Mielke had been a devout supporter of Christian mis¬ 
sions since a local Chicago newspaper had awarded her a tnp around the world as 
the windy city's “Outstanding Young Protestant." She caught Cam’s eye soon after 
she amved in Tetelcingo in 1943 to teach the children of S1L translators. 

She was the opposite of Elvira Whereas Elvira was frail, young Elaine radi¬ 
ated energy. She mastered Cam's “psycho-phonetic" translation techniques as eas¬ 
ily as she made friends And she brought badly needed administrative skills to the 
SIL field mission, having been supervisor of special education for handicapped 
children in some 300 Chicago schools before joining Cam's group Few SILcrs 
were surpnsed when Cam and Elaine announced their engagement. 

Nor were many surpnsed that Cam, ever watchful for every- opportunity to 
advance his goals, turned their marnage into a diplomatic coup. He asked Lazaro 
Cardenas to be his best man and Cardenas's wife, Amalia, to be Elaine's matron of 
honor. Ever gracious, the Cardenases had accepted Holding the ceremony in 
Cardenas's home at Lake Patzcuaro ensured a large turnout of prominem Mexican 
officials, including six generals and the head of the Inter-American Indian 
Institute. Manuel Gamio. 

Now, as the newlyweds ventured into Peru, they found their mission tailor- 
made to the needs of U S policymakers. Peru possessed large copper, zinc, and oil 
resources, as well as the hemisphere's longest frontier with the Brazilian Amazon. 
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American missionaries had always accompanied American businesses abroad, but 
the political climate in postwar Latin America gave Townsends new crop of mis¬ 
sionary translators and educators a special appeal to U S. ambassadors who were 
charged with securing markets and resources for the American economy. If the 
dnft toward the nationalization of resources in Latin America was to be arrested, 
economic development through a massive infusion of U.S. capital, accompanied 
by the expansion of American aid and cultural influences such as that represented 
by S1L, was vital. 

So was the integration of the Peruvian armed forces within the U.S. Southern 
Command, based in the Panama Canal Zone. William Pawley had earned world¬ 
wide acclaim dunng the war for helping to create the "Flying Tigers" squadron that 
hunted down Japanese pilots in China. Now, as ambassador, Pawley backed the 
War Department's efforts to enlarge the U.S. military mission in Peru.* establishing 
a close relationship between the mission and Colonel Manuel Odria. 

Odria was to have a major influence on Cam's success in Peru He had been 
the hero of Peru’s triumphant war with Ecuador in N42 over the oil-nch border¬ 
lands of the Amazon. Odria was now a general and director of Limas elite 
Supenor War College, the training ground of scores of student officers from other 
Latin American countnes that were tied to the Pentagons wartime hemisphcnc 
defense network. Assisting General Odria in aviation training were U.S. Army 
advisers, which meant the further integration of Peru's land-based air force into 
the supply network of the U.S Army Air Force, thereby assisting the standardiza¬ 
tion of Latin America’s military equipment promoted by the Pentagon and 
American armaments contractors Out of this enlarged U.S. military' mission 
would emerge SlL’s first director of aviation. 

The Lieutenant Finds His Mission 

Over all this, with a presence unseen but felt, loomed the promise of the 
Amazon Aviation was to the Amazon what railroads were to the American West in 
the 1800s. 

In the summer of 1946, Cam had received a phone call in Lima from 
Lieutenant Law-rence Montgomery, a member of the new U.S. Army Air 
Corps Mission. 

"Would SIL be interested in purchasing a Duck for three thousand dollars?" 4 

The U.S. Embassy was offering a Grumman Duck, a single-propeller 
amphibian biplane used by the navy. Cam fired off three telegrams to the l>’nitcd 
States. Herbert Rankin, bow-tied fishing companion of citrus king-evangelist 


• The U.S miliury officers involved in the negotiations with Peru had been two of Rockefellers strongest 
alhes at Chapultepec and San Francisco on the question of regional military pacts. General George Brett and 
General Robert V Strong 
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Charles Fuller, had been so grateful to the Lord for preventing a threatened strike 
by employees of his Santa Ana department store that he sent Cam $3,000 he had 
reserved to fight the strike 

An airplane meant expenses above and beyond the purchase price. If SIL 
was to have an ongoing jungle aviation service, a network of two-way radios 
would be needed, along with money for maintenance and the construction of a 
hangar and a runway Full-time pilots and mechanics would also be necessary 

Montgomery agreed to become SlL’s first full-time aviator. The airman and 
his wife were Christians who shared Cam’s vision of conquenng the Amazon for 
Jesus, but it would be a while before he could leave the U S. Air Mission. To fill 
the gap, Cam prevailed upon the Missionary Aviation Fellowship to lend one of us 
best pilots, former Women’s Air Corps pilot Betty Greene. 

The Peruvian government provided the balance. The occasion that resulted 
in this happy circumstance was unusual for Fundamentalist missionanes—a cock¬ 
tail party honoring Peru's reputedly “communist" minister of education. Luis 
Valcarel. Cam's offer of the planefc services to the government inspired the minis¬ 
ters of health and education to reciprocate with a quarter of the plane’s cost. 

The U.S. Embassy was the linchpin holding together SlL’s shaky success in 
these early years in Peru It provided a jeep and a radio transmitter from Panama 
It helped Elaine get a translation job with the Peruvian-Amencan Committee on 
Cultural Cooperation. Montgomery acquired a surplus engine for the Duck for a 
mere $380. And the new U.S. ambassador, Prentice Cooper, even helped negotiate 
the purchase of the Duck from the U.S. Marines 

Cooper’s arrival was another big break for Cam. Cam needed a fnend in this 
strange land, and his courtship of the bachelor ambassador and his mother was 
fast and furious. His approach was vintage Qrdenas, composing a poem of praise 
to the ambassador and “Mother Cooper's winning smile" and "Queenltke charm," 
just as he had done for the Mexican president He even sent flowers. 

It worked Mrs. Cooper took Cams young translators under her wing. Cam 
did likewise with her son 

Cooper, a former governor of Tennessee familiar with the TVA-like dams 
envisioned by American mining companies and agribusinesses for Peru, was never¬ 
theless a novice w hen it came to Latin America He needed advice on how to sensi¬ 
tively implement the U.S. policy on foreign aid to Peru The missionary was 
pragmatic about underlying American military and economic interests. 
“Expenditures made in line with the selfish reasons should be carefully directed 
into channels that will best serve our selfish ends," Cam wrote Cooper. “Close ties 
of friendship with Latin America, and especially cooperative enterprises such as 
our Governments participation in Peru and elsewhere open the doors for more 
American citizens .. not only as business men but also as teachers, technicians, 
etc."* 
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And as Bible translators. 

With the embassy’s backing. Cam fell confident as his translators moved into 
the jungle to take their places among the tribes A temporary base was set up at 
Aguaytia, just north of the former ClAA agricultural station at Tingo Maria at the 
foot of the Andes. The Penman government even gave them an abandoned hotel 
to use. but the location, with a suspension bridge spanning the Aguaytia River, 
made amphibious landings difficult for SlL’s Duck 

At an elaborate ceremony highlighted by an aerial demonstration by 
Montgomery, the Duck had been rechnstened Amuuta , Inca for "wise man serving 
the people." In a significant gesture to the growing ties between SIL and the 
Peruvian military, Cam dedicated the plane’s gas tanks to the Peruvian air force, 
which thereafter kept them full with free gasoline. 

The Amautu was SIL’s only real asset in the jungle, and Cam was eager to 
find it a safer harbor, especially after he almost drowned in the Aguaytia Rivers 
swift current while trying to scout local islands for a runway. Like Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller. Cameron Townsend owed his life to Indians, who saved him from being 
swept downriver. 

Betty Greene became the first woman to fly over the Andes when she flew 
Cam into oil-rich Pucallpa that December of 1946. Nearby Lake Yanna was per¬ 
fect for SIL’s purposes. The lake was half-wrapped around an island that could 
serve as the home base with a runway, and it had a stretch long enough to handle 
the Duck and other amphibious planes. A road could be built to Pucallpa, and 
one of Peru’s most colorful tribes, the Shipibos. were close at hand for study, with 
most of the other tribes along the rivers within easy flying distance. Cam had 
found his jungle base, the first link in an SIL chain that would string God’s love 
along the Amazon like Christmas lights into five countries. 

The Birth of JAARS 

The Townsends, with newborn Grace named after one of his benefactors, 
the wife of citrus king Charles Fuller, headed back to the United Stales on a fund¬ 
raising drive. 

SI Us jungle camp in Chiapas, Mexico, was the Townsends’ first stop. In the 
romance of the campfire’s flicker. Cam regaled the young wide-eyed recruits with 
tales of the Amazon. After a happy week, the Townsends boarded a rented Piper 
airplane As the Mexican pilot pushed open the throttle, the plane bounced down 
the runway and lifted off sharply—too sharply in the humid air. The campers 
were still waving when the Piper suddenly lost altitude and, to their horror, 
crashed 

For a moment Cam could hear nothing but the sound of dripping gasoline 
The pilot was unconscious Both Cam and Elaine were trapped in the wreckage. 
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Again, as so often, u was an Indian who appeared as the savior Cam quickly 
handed him Gracie through a broken window “Take her quick." Cam said in 
Spanish, “before the plane explodes'"’ By then the campers had scumed down the 
field and reached the plane 

As the ignition switch was safely turned off. Cam’s mind switched on 
"Get your movie camera," he yelled to one young translator. Dale Kictzman. 
“and take pictures before they move us. People need to see how badly we need 
safe aviation in pionecnng in the jungle."* 

Cam. of course, was one of those who turned obstacles into advantages The 
gory details captured on film worked miracles for fund-raising 

Amving safely back in the United States, he knew just who to see Despite 
the disagreement of his linguists, who wanted to rely on the more-expenenced 
Missionary Aviation Fellowship, Cam recruited two evangelical elders. Dawson 
Troiman. founder of the vcicrans-based Navigators, and Torrey Johnson, head of 
Youth for Christ and. like Trotman. a backer of that organization^ bright young 
hope. Rev Billy Graham Together, they formed a new corporation called the 
Jungle Aviation and Radio Service (JAARS) Next. Cam recruited onto the JAARS 
committee Clarence Enckson. pastor of Chicago’s powerful Moody Church Sills 
translators, confronted by a fait accompli, gave in The only question remaining 
was money, and here. too. Cam had an angel 

Cherub-laced Henry Coleman Crowell had one claim to fame and power He 
was the son of the renowned “breakfast table autocrat." Henry' P Crowell, the founder 
of Quaker Oats Like the Rockefellers, the Crowells had started out in Cleveland as 
wholesale merchants and grocers to the westward expansion Inspired by a sermon 
by Rev Dwight L Moody, the elder Crowell had fallen to his knees with a prayer and 
a business deal for the Lord. “Oh God, if you will allow me to make money to be 
used in Your service. 1 will keep my name out of it so You will have the glory."* 

God kept His end of the bargain Crowell amassed a small fortune by speculat¬ 
ing m Dakota lands seized from the Sioux and by manufactunng and selling kerosene 
stoves with the help of Rockefeller's Standard Oil salesmen. Crowell reneged. After 
Moody went to the Lord, a great cathedrallike hall rose above the campus of his Bible 
Institute, u was named not for the evangelist, but for Henry P Crowell 

Henry P died in 1946. but he left the bulk of his cereal fortune to a family 
mist headed by his only son. Henry Coleman Crowell 

Despite a Yale education, the younger Crowell had followed his lather into the 
comforting certainties of Fundamentalism Like many shy sons of the Robber Barons, 
including Rockefeller. Junior. Crowell look up the cross of religious philanthropy at 
the urging of his mother When introduced to Cameron Townsend in 1945. Crowell 
was fifty-one years old and vice president of the Moody Bible Institute 

The heir to a great fortune was just what Cam needed Cam persuaded the 
scion to share with JAARS some of the surplus government equipment that 
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Moody had gotten from Washington. A few days later. Crowell mailed off the first 
of what would become regular checks for $10,000 The following year he visited 
Cam in Peru and came away so impressed that he donated money and equipment 
for JAARS’s first hangar in the Amazon at “Yannacocha," the Quechua word for 
Lake Yarina that SIL had adopted for its jungle base Returning to Chicago, 
Crowell followed up Cam’s suggestion that he set up a Missionary Equipment 
Sen ior (MES). Over the next ten years, MES served JAARS as a conduit for what 
effectively became a government-subsidy program of surplus equipment from the 
U.S. armed forces and other agencies 1 

No one then, or afterward, questioned whether this program violated the 
separation of church and state mandated by the Constitution. In the emotional 
exigencies of the Cold War, both institutions, no matter what the law of the land, 
had use for each other 


Marshalling the Americas 

Nelson Rockefeller learned during the war that President Roosevelt's army 
chief of staff. George Marshall, was not the kind of man to let adversity stand in his 
way. When Nelson needed pressure to be put on Argentina to join the war effort in 
N42, Marshall did not hesitate to back Nelson's meddling in Argentina’s internal 
political life. Three years later Marshall supported Nelson’s efforts at the 
Chapultepec conference to lay the legal foundation for a U.S.-dominated military 
pact in the Western Hemisphere Now, as delegates gathered under Bogota's chilly 
clouds in Apnl 1048 for the Ninth Inter-Amencan Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
Nelson watched anxiously from New York to see if Marshall, now Truman's secretary 
of state, could carry through what had been started at Chapultepec. 

Marshall, like Nelson, had a big stake in the conference's success. It was sup¬ 
posed to be his crowning achievement in Latin American policy. Here, the diplo¬ 
matic keystone would lx* inserted in the arch of trade treaties supporting Europe's 
traditional conduit of supplies and raw materials from the Western Hemisphere— 
only with Amencan. not European, banks controlling the flow. Bogota, however, 
had suddenly become the scene of murder and mayhem, rocked by assassination 
and nots in the streets. But Marshall had not traveled all the way to the northern 
Andes only to turn tail and run at the first signs of revolt. The conference must 
take place as planned At stake was no less than the founding of the Organization 
of American States (OAS), godchild of Nelson’s diplomatic success at the 
Chapultepec conference 

Marshall’s first task was to rally his Latin Amencan colleagues, who were as 
wary of him as they were fnghtened of the noters. The Latin Amencan delegates had 
amved in Bogota wnth hopes that a new era in U.S.-Latin Amencan relations was 
about to begin They had heard talk of a Marshall Plan for the Americas, of long- 
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overdue economic assistance to their neglected continent, of peaceful development 
and escape from the nightmare of military coups. These dreams, however, turned to 
despair with the speed of an assassin’s bullet. Jorge Gaitan, former presidential can¬ 
didate of the Liberal party and its greatest hope for a modem postwar Colombia, 
was on his way to political triumph when a gunman struck him down. Colombia, 
and possibly the entire continent, lost one of its most chansmatic liberal leaders. 

Rioting swept the capital, destroying much ol the downtown business sec¬ 
tion; even the War Ministry' was under siege. Students who had come from sur¬ 
rounding countnes to petition the conference for economic reforms joined in the 
disorders. One was a young Cuban law student named Fidel Castro. 

Marshall remained calm. He ordered the Southern Command in the U.S. 
Canal Zone in Panama to fly in raincoats and blankets for the shivering 
Colombian army units that were rushed in from the warm lowland provinces. 
Then he demanded that the conference reconvene under armed guard The other 
delegations, however, wanted more reassurances. Fnghtened and confused, some 
even suggested a U.S. invasion to save their hides. 

It look the ever-resourceful William Pawley, now Adolf Berle’s successor as 
ambassador to Brazil, to come up with a typically Amencan solution He reached 
in his pocket and pulled out a wad of bills. Peeling off $5,000, he handed the 
money to one of his pilots, Grady Matthews, and commanded him to fly Pawley's 
private DC-3 to the Canal Zone. 

“General,’’ he said, turning to Marshall, These delegations are living on army- 
rations. They think they are in a state of siege. If 1 can get them some of the luxu¬ 
ries of life, they will settle back and vote to keep the conference here.” 11 

They did. Grady returned, and Pawley drove to each delegation, leaving pots 
of caviar, foie gras, turkeys, and picnic hams. Heartened by their return to the 
good life, the delegates voted unanimously to brave on in a schoolhouse lar from 
the center of town. 

Through it all, delegate Averell Hairiman, Nelson’s arch rival at the State 
Department, maintained a regal poise equal to that of any Rockefeller. He was 
about to leave for Europe to oversee the Marshall Plan and regarded the violence 
in Colombia as a mere dress rehearsal for future confrontations with the Soviets. 
Joining him in this perspective was Major Vernon Walters, military' intelligence 
officer at Pawleys Rio embassy and Marshall’s interpreter. Together, Walters and 
Hairiman easily persuaded Marshall that communists were to blame for the revolt. 

The conference itself proved that more was at the core of Latin Amenca’s insta¬ 
bility than any specter of international communist conspiracy. Most government lead¬ 
ers in Latin Amenca knew only loo well that instability reflected unmet needs. And 
unlike State Depanment diplomats who dealt mostly with govemmeni and business 
leaders, Americans who lived abroad, who were closer to the local people and who 
saw these unmet needs firsthand, understood the peril of continued neglect. 
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No single group of such Americans was closer to these local needs than mis¬ 
sionaries. And no missionary' in Latin America more fully grasped the potential for 
both disaster and opportunity in the United States' corporate expansion or had a 
better field record of sensitivity toward Latin American concerns for national sov¬ 
ereignty. than did William Cameron Townsend. 

Cam had called for a "Marshall Plan for Latin America.” He also had 
warned of Latin American resentment over the massive program of U S. aid to 
Europe and Japan. 

At Bogota. Marshall had demonstrated his profound ignorance of Latin 
American relations by using precisely this European aid program as an excuse for the 
United Stales’ failure to commit large funds to its Latin American allies. “The United 
Slates is helping Europe and Asia,” Cam had whiten Ambassador Cooper in 194b: 

The papers tell constantly of food supplies and money being sent lo the people of 
those lands, often at considerable inconvenience to ourselves. Everyone knows 
that millions and millions of dollars of what is being loaned to Europe will never 
be repaid, and that the inconvenience that Americans are being put to at the 
request of the UNRRA in order to feed Europe and Asia will not be rewarded 
with abiding appreciation on the pan of many, should emergencies ansc when we 
would need the help of those peoples. Latin Amencans who are closer to us and 
have always stood by us in emergencies, can’t help but wonder why we aren't as 
concerned about the undernourished poor of these lands, many of whom have 
less to eat and wear than do the people whom we are feeding in Europe 11 

Such warnings had little effect on the outcome of the conference. Alleviating 
the causes of social unrest was subsumed under the more immediate U S. objec¬ 
tive of bringing Latin America, politically, economically, and militarily, under the 
American eagle’s wings. With passage of the OAS charter, Marshall secured accep¬ 
tance of a resolution that "looked (to many Latin American liberals) like the green 
light (or power-hungry generals.” 1 ’ Like a self-fulfilling prophecy, Resolution 35 of 
the OAS charter htnted at something terrible beyond a pledge of respect for 
national sovereignty: future alliances between the U.S. government and Latin 
American dictators. Diplomatic relations with a government, it stated, did not 
imply any judgment of the domestic policy of that government. 

Capping Wells and Dreams 

Cam watched helplessly from the sidelines as his own dreams for SILs future 
in Latin America crumbled beneath the weight of high-powered politics. Only in 
hindsight would he understand the enormous role that oil played in fueling 
America’s postwar advance through the Third World, spreading hope in one 
region as it sowed discord in another. For Cam’s missionanes. as well as for Latin 
American governments, the primary obstacle lo advancement was the Middle 
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East: As American companies tapped the great oil fields of distant deserts, they 
curtailed production and exploration throughout Latin America. 

Peru, in particular, was in turmoil. The country endured two years of politi¬ 
cal, social, and economic instability, until in October 1948, the minister of gov¬ 
ernment and police, General Manuel Odria, seized power through a military 
coup Troops fanned out across Peru, making arrests that quickly filled the jungle 
penal colony of Sepa 

Through all this. Cam maintained discreet contact with the worned U.S. 
Embassy. Montgomery knew many of Odria's air force officers, some had been his 
students when he was part of the U.S. military mission Cam's translators, mean¬ 
while. kept a low profile in the jungle, where they worked among a dozen tribes. 
Striving to breach the barriers of culture through linguistics, they endured the 
hardships of the jungle and the defiance of Indians defending their lands from 
Lima’s colonization Montgomery's airflights kept SILers supplied with a steady 
stream of miracles from modem medicine. Influenza and other diseases brought by 
the white man could now be conquered, proving the Lord's power over Satan and 
the feebleness—if not complicity—of hostile shamans. Unknown to Lima, Cam’s 
linguists were now openly proselytizing the ways of midwestem Amenta, chal¬ 
lenging the Indians’ communal traditions and their jungle-shaped cosmology with 
the rarefied spint of an evangelical culture that stressed possessive individualism 
and exclusive property holding 

SILers seemed to have little difficulty accepting the Odria dictatorship, 
although they had some misgivings about his repressive policies. Odria was cer¬ 
tainly no Cardenas, and SILs continued service to Odria’s troops as translators 
and pilots while the dictator tightened his gnp on the nation stretched the mean¬ 
ing of Christian service. Ferry ing Odria’s political prisoners to the Sepa penal 
colony eventually took its loll. Cam mastered the inner turmoil by finding pas¬ 
sages from the Bible to use as rationales. His favorite was Paufc more Stoic than 
Christian instructions to the martyred Christians in Rome ‘Obey the government, 
for all authority comes from God" In return for this Hail Caesar theology, Odria’s 
regime increased SILs supplies of aviation fuel and medicines.” 

In 1949, Odria convened the Second lnter-Amencan Indian Congress at 
Cuzco. 

The politicization of the congress was apparent If there were any doubts 
about the political meaning behind placing the congress’s interim body, the lnter- 
Amencan Indian Institute, under the auspices of the new OAS, they were put to 
rest by both the Odria regime and the U.S delegation. “We want the Indian popu¬ 
lation of the different Amencan slates to be part of free nations, and not continue 
as a foreign population in its own country." the head of Peru’s National Indian 
Institute told the assemblage. ‘We must not forget that he who has nothing to lose 
has nothing to defend." n 
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Odria, addressing the conference as its honorary president, emphasized the 
importance of the Indians’ assimilation and “their appropriate responsibility to 
contribute to the nation's development and progress.""' 

It was left to the blunt North Americans to explain what this statement 
meant. "We can see no well-being for {the Indians] unless they be persuaded to 
mingle with us," summarized the chairman of the U.S. delegation. Assistant 
Interior Secretary William E. Wame, “and to share with us the riches yielded by 
the good American earth." 17 

If this idea ran contrary to the original philosophy of the P4tzcuaro confer¬ 
ence’s sponsors—Cardenas, John Collier, Moises S4enz, and Manuel Gamio—no 
one pointed it out. Of the four men, Gamio and Collier were sick; S4enz was 
dead; and although Cardenas’s spirit may have been present in the resolution 
pleading for an inter-American conference of Indian youths, spirit was not sub¬ 
stance. The proposal was crushed by the U.S. delegation. It was “communist- 
inspired,’' someone said, and that was enough. 

The legacy of Collier and Gamio was reduced to eulogies to their services, as 
if both were already dead. No one made the death of their ideas more clear than 
the Honorable William E. Wame: “We believe deeply that ours is a true and last¬ 
ing way of life and we believe that the Indian way, valid though it may have been 
for the times in which it flourished unchallenged, will not suffice." 1 " 

The Pentagon’s Plan for the Philippines 

John Collier's failure to attend the Cuzco conference was due to more than 
the “sickness” alluded to in the U.S. delegation’s official report. Marshall’s State 
Department had refused him travel funds because of hostility to him from the 
Pentagon. Support from tribal people had made it impossible openly to purge 
him, but it also put him in direct conflict with the Truman administration’s poli¬ 
cies toward European, Japanese, and U.S. colonies, particularly in the Pacific. 

By the time the Cuzco conference convened. Collier had also locked horns 
with the Truman administration over the Philippines. Central to Colliers concerns 
was the appointment of a former fascist sympathizer, Manuel Roxas, to the staff of 
the Supreme Allied Commander, General Douglas MacArthur. MacArthur subse¬ 
quently backed Roxas’s bid to become the first president of the newly independent 
republic, whereupon Roxas promptly surrendered 200,000 acres to the Pentagon 
for ninety-nine years for use as military bases. 1 * 

Roxas also amended the Philippine Constitution to guarantee panty rights 
for American companies to exploit natural resources and own utilities. In return 
for these guarantees, Roxas got $620 million in war damages and a Joint U.S. 
Military Advisory Group to help his Rural Constabulary repress landless peasants 
who had not given up their arms since World War 11 ended. During the war, many 
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of these peasants had joined the communist-led Anti-Japanese People's Army, or 
Hukbalahap in Tagalog, the Philippines's major indigenous language. They 
expected agrarian reform and a share in political power for having fought on the 
Americans' side. 

When they did not get either by 1948, the Huks, as the Americans called 
them, were in full revolt, capturing large areas of the rural Philippines—and the 
attention of a new secret agency operating out of wartime barracks flanking the 
reflecting pool between the Washington and Lincoln monuments: the CIA. 

That year, the CIA set up a covert operating arm, the innocuous sounding 
Office of Policy Coordination (OPC). A CIA component, OPC nevertheless 
reported directly to Secretary of State Marshall. One of its first tasks was to send a 
military adviser back to the Philippines to organize “civic action" as part of the 
war against the Huks. The man chosen was Lieutenant Colonel Edw'ard G. 
Lansdale, architect of the United States’s entry almost ten years later into French 
Indochina’s political cauldron. 

Cam, too, became fixated on the Philippines. 

The world press provided a daily parade of headlines spelling trouble for 
Western interests in that part of the world, including the “Moscow-inspired" 
rebellion, the “loss” of China to the communist revolution led by Mao Tse-tung, 
and the mounting tensions in Korea between Soviet-armed communists in the 
north and a new U.S.-backed regime in the south. 

Emboldened by the sudden influx of $250,000 in 1949, including $41,000 
for JAARS, Cam decided that the Pacific might offer more open doors for SIL’s 
advancement into Bibleless hinterlands than did suspicious Latin America. By 
February' 1950, Kenneth Pike was already in Australia, teaching linguistics to mis¬ 
sionaries and making plans for SIL’s entry into the Australian-ruled eastern half of 
New Guinea and the Philippines. 

In June, SIL was given a fateful boost with the outbreak of the Korean W’ar. 
MacAnhur’s goal was to push Kim Il-Sungfc communist army north, not only back 
across the 38th parallel, but out of Korea altogether. His ambitions extended beyond 
the Yalu River, Korea’s border with China, into China itself. What had been 
desenbed as a U.N. “police action" was quickly escalating into a major war. With the 
French fighting Ho Chi Minh to retain their empire in Indochina and British sup¬ 
port limited by its own war against communist-led peasants in Malaya. Washington 
was looking to Latin America for troop replacements. And Cam knew u. 

Taking his newly completed film on SIL, O, For a Thousand Tongues. Cam 
headed for Washington On September 22, he met with the State Department’s 
Willard F Barber and proposed an armed “volunteer inter-American brigade." One 
hundred men could be recruited in each capital of Latin Amenca and flown to the 
United Slates for military training. Then they could be sent to Korea. Whatever 
Barber may have thought about the risk of angering governments by recruiting 
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their own citizens into a foreign war, he noted that the “official result” would be 
“to show the world that the Latin American peoples want to take part in the strug¬ 
gle against communist imperialism."* 

Cam had taken S1L beyond the Good Neighbor policy 2t la Cardenas. He was 
joining the Cold War and helping it turn hot By 1954, Barber’s endeavors would 
include the CIA coup in Guatemala. 2 ' 

Eager for the renewed opportunities Washington presented for SILs expan¬ 
sion. Cam worked feverishly on final revisions of a biography of Cardenas. The 
book would be evidence of SILs close relationship with one of the strongest sup¬ 
porters of the wartime military alliance between the United States and Latin 
America. Indeed, he would soon use it as his calling card to OAS chief Lleras 
CamaTgo, Ecuadorian President Galo Plaza, and even the ClA-sponsoied president 
of the Philippines, It would also, by its lone, demonstrate his sympathy for 
nationalist aspirations in the Third World, which would be necessary to fend off 
accusations of being the cultural vanguard of some Amencan lmpenalism. 

But he was uneasy about retaining Washingtons support. The trip to Washing¬ 
ton had seemed to go well, but politics is a fickle lover, subject to sudden changes 
of heart. Cam was painfully aware of the importance of an enlightened policy 
toward Latin America. Certainly a belter strategy was needed than w hat had so far 
prevailed under the Europhile Truman administration If he was to regain the 
momentum SIL had enjoyed during the war, Cam needed a breakthrough. 

It came just a month after his Washington visit. President Truman had 
finally appointed someone to design the foreign aid program for the underdevel¬ 
oped nations that he had promised as Point IV in his 1949 inaugural address. The 
new Point IV chairman with the familiar name boded well for SILs future. “If the 
highly successful Rockefeller methods continue, and the budding Point IV pro¬ 
gram comes into full bloom,” Cam wrote with conviction in his Qrdenas biogra¬ 
phy, “we shall become truly ‘good neighbors.’”" 
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The Missionary Impulse 

In the years between World War II and the Korean War, Nelson Rockefeller's 
face lost much of its youthful exuberance. Eyes that had shined in even the most 
arduous days of the war now seemed smaller and dimmer. His smile was drawn 
and thin, and his shoulders often appeared stooped, reflecting less the wear of 
time (for he was just entering his forties) than the strain of a frustrating political 
exile. During these years, Nelson learned that there were limns to what wealth, 
even Rockefeller wealth, could achieve in this world. 

His family’s support for former New York Governor Thomas Dewey’s second 
drive for the White House had seemed a sure bet in 1948 Dewey's defeat by 
Truman dashed Nelson’s hopes for an early return to Washington. On top of that, 
his mother, Abby Rockefeller, had been ill for several years. She had taken to win¬ 
tering with Junior in Tucson. Arizona, where, in April, she died from a massive 
stroke. Nelson’s bridge to his father was now gone. 

Exiled from political power, Nelson had been putting his energies into the 
one power base he knew he could control: his family. Well before Abby’s death. 
Nelson and his brothers took over Junior’s offices in Room 5600 at Rockefeller 
Center and gradually brought in their own staffs, Nelson dominating the selec¬ 
tions. The most important change was the replacement of Juniors old friend, 
Thomas Debevoise, by C1AA veteran John Lockwood as family counsel. Even the 
name on the door was changed It now read “Rockefeller: Office of the Messrs ’’ 
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Nelson next assaulted another citadel of his fathers power: Rockefeller 
Center. The family’s largest asset, the Center influenced New York City's economic 
and social life. Ii was not only a forum for a political aspirant, but a lever for influ¬ 
encing the city’s economic—and thereby political—direction The chance to 
merge Rockefeller financial power with Nelson's budding political career in New 
York came in 1946, when Mayor William O’Dwyer appointed Nelson to a commit¬ 
tee charged with making sure United Nations headquarters was located in New 
York. Nelson impulsively offered Rockefeller Center’s huge theater, Junior, just as 
quickly, insisted that he withdraw the offer. 

Nelson refused to give up. On December 10, he came up with another site: 
Pocantico To Juniors immense relief, however, some of the delegates balked, 
Pocaniico was too faT away. It was architect Wallace Hamson who finally found 
the solution. He was about to begin designing a rival to Rockefeller Center, “X 
City," for William Zeckendorf. The $200 million project was to be huge, stretch¬ 
ing seven blocks along the East River from Forty-second Street to Forty-ninth 
Street, seventeen acres in all. Harrison had inside information that the heavily 
indebted Zeckendorf would be willing to sell out for a mere $8.5 million Junior, 
glad to hear that his beloved Pocaniico and Rockefeller Center could be spared 
the U.N. and competition, offered the entire sum 

Two days later, with the deal accepted by Zeckendorf and endorsed by the 
U.N. delegates, Nelson breakfasted with his father. After signing the papers. 
Nelson rose quickly to leave with his pnze when Junior tugged at his coat. “Will 
this make up for the Center Theater?" the old man asked gently. 

It did not. If anything, Nelson’s embarrassment over Junior’s withdrawal of 
Rockefeller Center Theater convinced him that his fathers grip over the 
Rockefeller empire had to be brqken. After Juniors chief Praetorian guard, 
Thomas Debevoise. was gone, it did not take much for Nelson to rally his brothers 
and sister Babs for the final onslaught Stressing the lax benefits for the family by 
transferring title before his death, the younger generation persuaded Junior to sign 
over ownership of Rockefeller Center Nelson, of course, remained president. 

Pocantico was not spared cither. It would take longer, but in the end. 
Junior would deed over his home to a holding company, Hills Realty. Nelson was 
president of Hills, too. waiting patiently as the old man continued in his role as 
lord of the manor 

Only the Rockefeller Foundation, Junior’s greatest achievement, seemed 
sacrosanct. His eldest son, staid and reliable John 3rd. appeared commuted to 
allowing the foundation a life of its own, separate from the brothers' individual 
pursuits. The rest of the brothers accepted John’s well-established role, just as they 
embraced roles for themselves in other parts of the Rockefeller empire. 

Winthrop had returned to Standard Oil of New York, but he yearned to cut 
his own path He ended up in Arkansas, becoming its governor. 
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Nelson's closest brothers, on the other hand, thrived in his shadow. Laurance 
continued his prewar role as silent accomplice in business and politics. He 
became the leading force of Rockefeller Brothers, Inc., the brothers' profit-making 
complement to their philanthropic Rockefeller Brothers Fund RBI provided finan¬ 
cial support for Laurances various ventures into the military-industrial complex 1 
David, by 1948, was a senior vice president at Chase National Bank At 
Nelsons urging, his specialty had become Latin America. He traveled with Nelson 
to see firsthand the opportunities his brother assured him were there for the taking. 
He then convinced his uncle, Chase National Chairman Winthrop Aldrich, to 
found a Latin American Department with him at its helm. David began Latin 
American Business Highlights, Chase's quarterly on the joys of Latin Amencan financ¬ 
ing, and pursued an aggressive campaign of branch openings in Latin America. 

"Unfortunately, the trend toward nationalism and all that it connotes is on 
the rise in Latin America," David wrote his Uncle Winthrop after returning from 
his first Latin America tour with Nelson in 1948. 

The day has passed when our Latin Amencan neighbors will tolerate Amencan 
institutions on their soil unless those institutions are willing to lake an interest in 
the local economy. 1 believe that it is in our own interests, therefore, as well as 
others' that Chase should rethink its policies. ,. I cannot see that the other 
North Amencan branches have made much of a move in that direction, so we 
have an opportunity to be pioneers in the field 

David's tutor in Latin American politics, of course, was Nelson. The brothers 
had already joined Nelson in his latest Latin American venture, whose motive was 
both economic and political: the Cold War. 

In 1946, Nelson had convinced his brothers to sponsor a series of studies to 
pinpoint which nations in Latin America, Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and 
Africa were likely to become soft on communism or targets for subversion by the 
presumed monolithic world communist conspiracy Two Latin America countnes 
were selected for special treatment: Brazil, because of its size and influence on the 
entire South American continent and its enormous untapped potential wealth, 
and Venezuela, which, "particularly interested the Rockefellers because of their 
previous experience and their oil holdings in the country.” 

Nelson persuaded his brothers, Babs, and even Junior to help him found the 
Amencan International Association for Economic and Social Development (ALA). 
Six months later, in January 1947, Nelson set up a profit-making corollary, the 
International Basic Economy Corporation (IBEC). Its name was inspired by the 
ClAA's Basic Economy Division, but more than the name was borrowed. Much of 
the ClAA’s top staff also reappeared on the boards of A1A and IBEC. 4 

The missionary impulse was evident. “The third generation of Rockefellers 
is still exporting the missionary idea," remarked a friend, “just as their grandfa¬ 
ther did through his large contributions to foreign missions of the church." 
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Nelson Rockefeller used the nonprofit AIA to pave the way lor IBECs for-profit ventures. 
This chart shows Venezuelan operations 
Source: Organizational chart, AIA Archives. Rockefeller Archive Center 


Nelson agreed with that analysis, even urging his father to become AIA’s chair¬ 
man liecause. a You more than anyone have become a symbol to people through¬ 
out the world that democracy and the capitalistic system are interested in their 
well-being. The people must increasingly have reason to feel that their best inter¬ 
ests and opportunity for the future are identified with our country and our way 
of life ” Beyond Cold War politics, he stressed, lay family honor and tradition. 
“Now more than ever before it is important that we as a family carry on with the 
courage and vision that led you and Grandfather to pioneer new fields and blaze 
new trails Junior declined. 

To Nelson, capitalism was the most revolutionary social force known to his¬ 
tory. and his grandfather had been one of its great pioneers The United States was 
then at the peak of its power. It was the only major power with its industrial plant 
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intact, the only country capable of confronting communism as the leader of world 
capitalism. In such a world, the Rockefellers had to respond to destiny. 

To Nelson and allies like Adolf Berle, only communists threatened this 
Weltanschauung of certainty and predictability by dating to stop the inevitable. The 
possibility of another path toward economic development than that which led 
toward the modern corporation, & la Standard Oil. could never be admitted 
Herein lay the kernel of the “containment theory” proposed by author George 
Kennan. The theory claimed that communism, having bureaucratically centralized 
power under a party of ideologues purporting to speak for a working class, could 
never survive on its own because it lacked capitalism's internal dynamic of 
growth: freedom to accumulate great wealth and to tame, channel, and institu¬ 
tionalize human greed as private ownership of the means of economic production. 

In this scenario, communism, dampening human initiative through overreg¬ 
ulation and outright prohibition of great wealth in private hands, could gain 
resources only from abroad and was thereby inherently expansionist at other 
countries’ expense. War, however, could be avoided through Western prepared¬ 
ness that would discourage aggression. Deprived of resources, contained, and iso¬ 
lated, the huge bureaucracy and its expensive armed forces and police apparatus 
would fall under its own weight Nelson easily agreed that containment necessi¬ 
tated the Cold War, but to him, the successful prosecution of this war required 
more than armaments for military' containment. Also needed were ideological 
containment and foreign aid for the promotion of capitalism in developing coun¬ 
tries. And no one could demonstrate that better than himself, drawing on the 
enormous resources of the Rockefellers. 

Some Brazilian nationalists did not agree. On hearing that the Rockefellers 
were interested in development projects in their country, they expressed bitter 
resentment over Standard Oil’s renewed effort to control the refining of Brazils oil. 
Nelson was branded as “the puppet-master w-ho puts pressure on Brazil for sur¬ 
render of its black gold." 7 

The Brazilians underestimated Nelson. He was interested in far more than 
their oil. He wanted their destiny. 

The Land of Beautiful Horizons 

For his first postwar experiment in Latin America, Nelson chose the state of 
Minas Gerais, in Brazils central plateau directly south of oil-rich Bahia. It was a 
wise choice. Somewhat larger than France, Mmas Gerais was a rural mining and 
cotton stronghold of the conservative exporter wing ol the Social Democratic 
party. This was the party that had broken with President Vargas in 1945 and sup¬ 
ported the coup of General Curico Gaspar Dutra. 

In November 1946, Nelson had visited Rio His offer of AlA’s services—and 
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his cocktail party for some 300 guests—were widely regarded as evidence of con¬ 
tinued U.S. support for the Dutra regime, and Dutra reciprocated by awarding 
him Brazil^ highest honor for foreigners, the Order of the Southern Cross. During 
his stay. Nelson learned that many of the poor who lived in the restless slums 
around Rio had been farmers who had migrated from Minas Gerais, the state 
directly north of the city whose small farms had been devastated by the reckless 
abuse of land resources This migration to Rio had resulted in overcrowding and 
mounting political unrest. Nelson decided to address this problem by making 
small farming work in Minas Gerais. 

Minas Gerais had been a mining center since the late seventeenth century-, 
when the Portuguese had mined gold there using African slaves. The state had 
known deposits of limestone, beryllium, zinc, silver, lead, fluonte, titanium, sul¬ 
phur, potassium, rock salt, and molybdenum Most important, it had iron, devel¬ 
oped by the government-owned Companhia Vale do Rio Doce, and manganese, 
the steel-hardening alloy mined and exported to the United States by Bethlehem 
Steel, the largest builder of U.S Navy warships. Following the iron and man¬ 
ganese boom of the 1920s, the exporters who ruled the state had decided to build 
a new state capital in the interior Perched 2,700 feet above sea level, the city was 
called Belo Honzonte, Beautiful Honzon A symbol of the new era in mining and 
of the conquest of the intenor, the city's construction was a dress rehearsal for the 
later creation of a new national capital, Brasilia. 

Indians, of course, had lived in Minas Gerais. The Botocudos had called the 
woodlands between the Rio Doce valley and the Rio Jequitinhonha their home; 
most of them were killed, the survivors pacified by Rondon's Service for the 
Protection of the Indian (SPl) in 1911-1914 and resettled at SP1 posts in the state, 
where they quickly despaired and disappeared into graves. The Kayap6 do Sul 
Indians had lived along the states eastern border with Sao Paulo. Pacified and 
integrated into Brazilian society, they also were now extinct. Only the Maxakali 
remained, some 200 survivors struggling peacefully to maintain their culture. 

Minas Gerais was a prime example that most of the Indians who suffered 
extinction in the twentieth century were not the victims of European settlers. 
Rather, they stood in the way of extractive industnes—rubber, nuts, diamonds, 
and other valued resources—operating mostly for export to Europe and the 
United Slates.* 

At first, Nelson, too, looked at Brazil from an extractive industnal perspec¬ 
tive By January 1947, his engineers had already completed a survey of Brazil’s 
phosphate deposits. Nelson was hoping to start a fertilizer industry as part of his 
grander scheme to bring midwestcm farming to Brazil. 

The only problem for Nelson was that there was yet no large market for chemi¬ 
cal fertilizer anywhere in Brazil. Few Brazilian farmers had any knowledge of its use. 
nor could they afford it if they did. Nelson would have to create a market himself 
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Nelson’s financial wizards ai Room 5600 whirred into action Just two weeks 
later, on February 6. Laurance received a report proposing a three-step program 
for increasing consumption: Educate the farmers on how to increase their yields, 
organize the means of buying the farmers’ surplus at attractive prices, and 
improve the means of transportation in Brazil to deliver fertilizers to the farmers at 
appealing terms * 

To overcome the individual farmer’s reluctance to use fertilizer and his poor 
creditworthiness for both the fertilizer dealership and the factory (both of which 
were foreseen as at least partly Rockefeller owned), local farmers’ cooperatives 
would be established. 

Neanderthal right-wingers in the United States might think this was social¬ 
ism. but Nelson knew better. It was in the Standard Oil Trust tradition to seek 
economies of scale, including lowenng the cost of credit, through consolidation. 

Rockefeller’s men devised a strategy that was decidedly political This would 
be a joint venture by three partners: the Rockefellers, “a powerful and reliable 
Brazilian group" to enable the Rockefellers to circumvent Brazil’s prohibition of for¬ 
eign ownership of mining concessions, and “an American group with capital" to par¬ 
ticipate in financing the factory. Meanwhile, the group would supply U.S.-produced 
fertilizers to sur Brazilian farmers' interest and test the market for future orders. 

In 1948, Nelson and Milton Campos, the governor of Minas Gerais, signed a 
joint agreement to establish a farm-credit agency. ACAR (Associa<;ao de Crtdito e 
Assistfcncia Rural). Rockefeller’s AIA managed the agency, which was given control 
over farmers’ access to 8 percent loans from a state bank. Even the farmers’ spend¬ 
ing was controlled by technical teams from a local agency, w r ho were given coun¬ 
tersigning authority over farmers' checks Where some of this money went was 
predictable: Rockefeller agribusinesses. 1BEC set up a hog-production company to 
raise and sell hogs from an imported breed that was resistant to cholera. 

As AIA teams promoted poultry raising. Nelson set up an 1BEC chicken-feed 
enterprise. As ALA teams pushed the virtues of chemical fertilizers. 1BEC sold fertil¬ 
izer. As AIA encouraged better-yielding seeds, IBEC raised and sold hybrid seeds. 

As ALA spread the gospel of pesticides and herbicides, IBEC set up a crop- 
dusting company. The western plains of Parana stale offered suitable land for 
extensive mechanized farming. Here, AIAs gospel of the American tractor in the 
fruited plains of the Midwest found eager listeners. IBECs Mechanized Agriculture 
Services Company (known as EMA) found ready sales as dealers for an American 
company with a large Rockefeller holding, International Harvester. More than $ 1 
million w'orth of machinery’ was imported into Brazil within four years, and EMA 
cleared over 100,000 acres of forest under contract. 

It seemed like old times. Nelson’s AIA was replicating in South America 
what his father's General Education Board and the Rockeleller Sanitary Board had 
done in the Amencan South and Midwest: promoting fertilizer, crop rotation, irri- 
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gallon, sanitation, and mechanized agriculture, all the ingredients of a social for¬ 
mula that brought agribusiness to the United Stales at the expense of small farm¬ 
ing. Besides what International Harvester paid the Rockefellers in continuing 
dividends on their original $30 million investment, Nelson, through his EMA sub¬ 
sidiary; was able to gel a direct cut from Harvester's sales. He actually went much 
further than his elders in pursuing vertical integration in agribusiness, setting up a 
grain-storage company with the United States’ largest privately owned grain com¬ 
pany, Cargill. Cargill Agricola e Comercial. S.A., bought and stored gram through¬ 
out northern Parana and in the fertile region just west of Sao Paulo. 

These areas were all strongholds of the Brazilian Establishment that had 
forced President Vargas's removal from office in 1945. 

Brazil's Coup Spreads 

Hearing of Nelson^ first visit to Rio and of his agricultural proposals, 
Rbmulo Betancourt, Venezuelan new president, decided in 1947 to invtte 
Rockefeller to Caracas. He wanted to talk about Nelson setting up projects similar 
to those proposed for Brazil. 

When Nelson landed in Caracas, he was greeted by government aides and 
driven to the yellow-walled Miraflores Palace It took some nerve on both men’s 
part to shake hands. Betancourt had been a severe cntic of Nelsons activities as an 
oil man in Venezuela before the war. Moreover, he had come to power just over a 
year ago by overthrowing a corrupt general staff and government controlled by 
former president General Eledzar Ldpez Contreras, heir of the old Gomez dictator¬ 
ship Ldpcz Contreras, in the heady days of democratic rights restored by popular 
demand after Gomez’s death, had inspired the building of Caracas's Avila Hotel, 
which Nelson had just completed; it was fast proving to be one of Nelsonfc great¬ 
est financial successes. 

But Betancourt was now prepared to let bygones be bygones. He was plan¬ 
ning a breathless series of economic and social reforms, as well as Venezuela’s first 
honest presidential election in this century Nelson’s former nemesis was now try¬ 
ing to run a government saddled with debts to foreign, mostly Amencan, banks. 
To raise capital to pay these debts and to diversify Venezuela's industrial growth 
beyond oil. Betancourt had adopted a policy of sembrando el petroleo . or sowing 
the oil He pledged that 40 percent of government oil revenues would be rein¬ 
vested in the country: 

It was not really a new pledge. Every regime in the past decade had made an 
identical promise. But Betancourt seemed to mean it. He imposed a 50 percent tax 
on oil-company profits to ensure that the companies lived up to the 50-50 part¬ 
nership that had been decreed ineffectually during World War 11 

At first, Nelson seemed happy to cooperate. One of his promises when he 
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founded IBEC in January 1947 was to give aid lo Venezuela, and his development 
proposals had been endorsed by the Caracas press. He showed up in Caracas in 
June, glowing with confidence and good cheer, and signed a pact for agrarian and 
industrial development with the government's Venezuelan Production 
Development Corporation. To much press fanfare. Nelson announced the found¬ 
ing of three IBEC subsidiaries to promote development in fish and dairy produc¬ 
tion and food distribution. All were to be controlled by a holding company, the 
Venezuelan Basic Economy Corporation (VBEC). 

Betancourt still had reason to worry. His 50 percent tax on oil profits and 
support for the oil workers’ unions had raised the hackles of Creole, Gulf, and 
Sinclair Oil Even before Nelsons arnval on the scene. American businessmen had 
petitioned the U.S. ambassador to save their holdings from the specter of interna¬ 
tional communism. 11 Three attempts at military coups had followed in rapid suc¬ 
cession Betancourt survived each only by his tenuous alliance with junior army 
ofTicers who had helped overthrow the old regime. To keep these officers' loyalty, 
he had signed an agreement with Washington that brought a new U.S. military 
mission into Venezuela as their adviser. 

This agreement proved to be his undoing. Although the military uprisings 
ended with the arrival of the Pentagon mission, it was merely a temporary calm 
before a greater storm As relations with the U.S. Embassy began to deteriorate 
under pressure from the oil lobby, the young officers developed close relations 
with the embassy's new military attache 

Shortly after the presidential candidate of Betancourt's Accirin Dcmocritica 
party, novelist Rbmulo Gallegos, was elected in December 1947 by a three-to-one 
margin, the first signs of foreign intervention appeared Over Venezuela’s protests, 
Brazil, with no objection from Ambassador Pawley, shipped arms to the anti- 
Beiancourt Trujillo dictatorship in the Dominican Republic. Two months later. 
Betancourt formally protested that the Somoza dictatorship in Nicaragua also was 
aiding a plot to disrupt President-elect Gallegos’s inauguration by bombing 
Caracas on the day he was to take office. Betancourt revealed that the planes to be 
used in the bombing were American, as were the pilots. 

Betancourt’s revelations blew the cover off the conspiracy, and Gallegos’s 
inauguration went off without a hitch 

There was an ominous portent of the coming new era when Nelson officiated 
at a meeting later that day in his Hotel Avila. Reorgpmzing VBEC, Nelson decreed 
the termination of all its service activities, assigning all its engineering to a new 
profit-making subsidiary. IBEC Technical Service Corporation. He trimmed A1A 
down to demonstration projects, making them little more than a symbol of good 
works. 

In much the same way that Townsend’s Summer Institute of Linguistics 
served as the scientific face for a religious mission called the Wycliffe Bible 
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Translators, so Rockefeller’s A1A had become the philanthropic face for what was 
basically a profit-making operation, 1BEC. The distinction was not lost on 
American oil companies. They gave 1BEC $15 million in pledged donations; AlA 
was given only $3 million.* 5 

Gallegos’s new government, lacking a loyal army, was doomed from the 
start. After his inauguration, Gallegos was wined and dined on a whirlwind tour 
of the United Slates as President Truman's guest. In retrospect, he would consider 
the tour the kiss of the Godfather. Three months later, in November 1948, he was 
overthrown by a military coup led by Lieutenant Colonel Marcos P£rez Jimbnez, 
leader of the young officers who had supported Betancourt’s movement but had 
gradually come under the influence of the U.S. military mission. 

Fleeing into exile, Gallegos charged that U.S. Military Attache Colonel Edward 
E Adams and American oil companies, including Creole Petroleum, were involved 
in the coup. He blamed his downfall on military coups occurring all over Latin 
America." Creole joined the Slate Department and Adams in issuing firm denials. 

Perez Jimenez assumed complete control within two years, his two fellow 
junta members dead by sudden illness or more sudden bullets. By 1950, he would 
ignore charges of human rights violations before the United Nations by having an 
investigation requested by Guatemala and Uruguay shelved under U.S. pressure. 1 * 
He reciprocated by breaking up the oil workers’ union, stifling all talk of a national 
petroleum company, and reopening the national oil reserves to the highest 
American bidder (eventually done in 1956). Colonel Adams, meanwhile, was ele¬ 
vated to the U.S. Command Staff of the OAS’s Inter-American Defense Board. 

(hilling the Rose 

With his ties to the oil companies, Nelson’s operations survived the fall of 
the Accibn Democratica government. But within two years, his operations in 
Venezuela and Brazil were developing serious financial troubles. His father had 
warned him to start small. That was never Nelson’s way. He believed he could 
change the world almost single-handedly by demonstrating the superiority of the 
“American Way.” A big splash was needed to make big waves. 

Nature responded to the invasion of Rockefeller technology in disarmingly 
simple ways. Bulldozers scraped the land clear at his 18,000-acre Agua Blanca 
farm in Venezuela, and com and rice were planted under clouds of insecticides. 
But the weeds grew faster than the corn, and Nelson’s spraying machines did not 
arrive in time to save the crop The same happened to his rice; what the weeds did 
not destroy, the heavy rains did 

It was no better with his fish company there. He poured $1.5 million into 
the company and built an $800,000 refrigeration and ice-making plant at Puerto 
La Cruz. But the Caribbean stubbornly hid its sea life from his fishermen, and 
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when fish were found, prices at the fish market had gone up and the fishermen 
were unwilling to sell at lower rates 

His 7,80lt-acrr cattle farm at the southern end of Lake Maracaibo came under 
criticism from local labor organizers and farmers "With modem methods the North 
Americans may increase production a hundred times and prices will fall so low that 
we will be ruined," one farmer lamented “Yes." shouted another, “and they'll buy up 
our bankrupt farms and turn the whole area into a mechanized operation r ' 

Nelson tried to point to the relatively small size of his operations compared 
to Venezuela's output But the fact that he himself called his farms pilot demonstra¬ 
tions for wide-scale operations in the future left many Venezuelans unconvinced. 

His plantation at Monte Sacro. where Simrin Bolivar had once lived, could 
produce citrus with superphosphate fertilizers and herbicides and pesticides, and 
his food-distnbution company could build five warehouses and scatter them 
around the country’ to scoop up the farmers' output But if wages were too low to 
purchase the food, the larger inventories would not generate profits. Frustrated. 
Nelson shifted from wholesale to more profitable retail operations, opening a 
modem supermarket at Maracaibo that catered to the American oil managers and 
their better-heeled retainers 

From store owners and employees, his criticism moved on to Mother Nature 
He blamed his difficulties in Brazil on the weather Drought, for instance, raised the 
cost of feed for his hogs, preventing his breeding farms from making a profit. 

No one outside Room 5600 knew anything about these problems Nelson 
touted his programs around Washington as success stones that demanded replica¬ 
tion on a global scale. His self-promotion continued to go nowhere Truman 
showed no inclination to end Nelson's exile from the nation's capital. 

Cold-shouldered by Washington and discouraged by failures in Latin 
Amenca. Nelson chose again to concentrate on the one arena of power where no 
one. not even his father, could stop him: Room 5600 He was now the dominant 
force there, easily outracing his shy older brother for the tireless loyalty of its staff. 
Although John 3rd had been president of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund since its 
inception, it was Nelson who really ran the show. And now even the Rockefeller 
Foundation, with John replacing Ray Fosdick as president, increasingly fell under 
Nelson* Cold Wamor eye 

Junior sensed the penl that would come if the foundation's carefully culti¬ 
vated reputation for professional independence was lost Yet it was precisely the 
part that Junior, and Senior before him. wanted the foundation to play in American 
corporate society—a leading role capable of creating a broad consensus—that 
undermined any chance the foundation had of ever being above Cold War goals 

The Cold War was seen as the defense of democracy 'Americans in Europe 
appear unanimous in the feeling that every possible step must be taken to combat 
communism." a foundation internal memorandum stated, but “the U.S. program 
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should noi be ami-communist but all out for democracy." Defending democracy 
meant helping Europe “get their economies going again—raise their standard of 
living—and to give them an understanding of democracy and the U.S. so that 
they can make their own decision between communism and democracy.” 1 * Out of 
this grew a concern for shaping mass opinion not only in Europe, but worldwide, 
even in the United States. 

Policymaking—particularly toward Asia—became another imperative of the 
foundation. In the summer of 1949, the Truman administration appointed Fosdick 
to a secret fact-finding committee in Asia. Fosdick's retirement from the foundation 
the previous year did not negate the foundations role in guiding government pol¬ 
icy. Fosdick had been chosen precisely because of his career at the foundation and 
his ongoing ties with the Rockefellers. 

By now the foundation's Cold War destiny was set in stone. A new crop of 
trustees, with decidedly political careers and personal lies to Nelson, John, or 
Laurance’s wartime activities, appeared. 

John J. McCloy had been appointed to the board in 1946 He had previously 
been assistant secretary of war and a senior member of John 3rd’s intelligence 
group, the State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee (SWNCC). 

Roben H. Lovett joined the foundations board in 1949. Formerly Roosevelt’s 
assistant secretary' of war for air, he was Truman's undersecretary of state from 1947 
to 1949. Lovell did not resign when he relumed to Washington in 1950 as deputy 
secretary of defense. Neither he nor anyone else on the board accepted that there 
might be any conflict of interest between the mission of the foundation and the 
mission of the Pentagon. Indeed, by then there was none. 

Also in 1949, Charles B. Fahs became head of the foundation’s division of 
humanities. He was a former OSS officer and had worked for the State Department 
in the Far East. For his assistant, Fahs chose another OSS veteran and former staff 
officer of the Board of Economic Warfare, Chadboume Gilpatnck. Gilpatnck’s ties 
to the intelligence community were impeccable. He moved to the foundation 
directly from the CIA 1 

Finally, as if to seal the foundation’s marriage with the State Department, 
1950 marked the election of the assistant secretary of state for Far Eastern affairs, 
Dean Rusk, to the board. Rusk's sponsor. Stale Department Special Consultant 
John Foster Dulles, was elected chairman of the board. 

The Intelligence Factor 

In the summer of 1950, there were few men in political life who had the 
independence of mind and the fortune to counter the prevailing wisdom of 
budget restraint and Atlaniicist strategy and to advocate an aid program for 
the Third World 
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Nelson Rockefeller was one of those few Of all who testified for the 
International Development Act, no one had more experience running health, edu¬ 
cation. and cultural programs as an intelligence-gathering operation and psycho¬ 
logical warfare than he. Moreover, he had just returned from helping 
now-President Galo Plaza with an 1BEC planning survey in turbulent Ecuador 
However, the timing was bad. The American position in Korea was in a stale of 
emergency. Despite the CIA’s warning of impending hostilities, General MacArthur 
had not taken precautions. Troops of the People's Republic of Korea, exiled in the 
north since 1946, were defeating Syngman Rhee’s army After Seoul fell, no one 
wanted to listen to Rockefeller talk about aid to Latin America—not congressmen, 
not the president; not the press, and. therefore, not the American people. 

Nelson was despondent. He would have remained so, had Latin Amencans 
not inadvertently intervened, in the most shocking way. on his behalf. 
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THE LATIN ROAD TO POWER 


Revolution Resurrects a Career 

Washington was unseasonably warm on the afternoon of November 1 as 
Harry Truman stripped to his underwear and crawled between the sheets of his 
bed in Blair House for a nap. The president had moved into the vice presidential 
residence two years before while the White House was being remodeled, and the 
Secret Service was not happy about it. The house was on a busy street, its ground- 
floor windows exposed to passing pedestrians, cars, and trucks. Despite uni¬ 
formed White House guards in sentry booths and two agents with submachine 
guns behind the front doors, the house was a Secret Servicemans nightmare 

That day, two neatly dressed men approached the house. Both carried 
weapons 

Oscar Collazo, the taller of the two, had never fired a gun in his life But that 
did not matter to him. He was ready to die if that was what u took to draw atten¬ 
tion to what was happening in his homeland, Puerto Rico 

Collazo was one of the thousands of Puerto Ricans who had come to the 
United Slates in the 1940s in search of a better life Their island was not a happy 
place Since 1898, Puerto Ricans had lived under the colonial domination of the 
Colossus of the North, the United Stales. Every aspect of their life—social, politi¬ 
cal, economic, and legal—came under the purview of North American colonial 
administrators. Judges were appointed by the White House; courts were con¬ 
ducted in English, and all appeals were relegated to the federal court in Boston, 
home of the earliest American investors in Caribbean fruit, sugar, and tobacco. 
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By the late 1930s, fifty-one corporations, mostly American, controlled 
249.000 acres, or 11.3 percent, of the island's land By World War II. another 13 
percent of Puerto Rico's arable land was under the control of the Pentagon for use 
as military bases. Meanwhile the ClAA-backed Puerto Rican Industrial 
Development Corporation, organized in 1942 under a bright young man named 
Teodoro Moscoso, tned feebly to reduce unemployment by building a few small 
factories to produce cement, paper, glass, and shoes. 

With peace and cutbacks in U.S. funding came economic ruin and politi¬ 
cal unrest. More than 400.000 Puerto Ricans had fought in World War II in U.S. 
uniforms, in return, many hoped for independence In 1945. responding to this 
sentiment, the Puerto Rican legislature formally requested that “the colonial sys¬ 
tem of government be ended" and that “free and democratic elections” be held. 
The following year, as the State Department pressured its European allies to end 
formal colonial rule and erect a Free World as a bulwark against Communist 
criticisms. President Truman named a Puerto Rican as governor of Puerto Rico 
for the first lime; the next year he signed a law permitting the first popular elec¬ 
tion of that office 

Luis Murtoz Marin handily won the governorship, promising prosperity 
from a renewed economic alliance with the United States called Operation 
Bootstrap 

Many Puerto Ricans were not convinced the new industnes would find jobs 
for displaced farmers, seasonal sugar plantation workers, and ruined craftsmen, 
and voted with their feet The migration to New York became a flood, in 1940. 
fewer than 70.000 Puerto Ricans lived on the U.S mainland, by 1950. the num¬ 
ber was 300.000 One of the Nationalists who had left was Oscar Collazo 

Collazo had been elected president of the Nationalist party's branch in New 
York City. when, in late April 1950, as the Korean ensis was mounting, an urgent 
message arrived from Nationalist headquarters in San Juan. The secretary of 
defense had just visited U.S. base commanders on the island The Nationalist 
headquarters claimed that the secretary had instructed the commanders to insist 
that Governor Murtoz Marin repress the Nationalist party and arrest us leaders or, 
if that was politically unfeasible, assassinate them Whether true or not. Collazo 
took this as a real possibility The immediate stakes were high for the United 
States in Korea, and American lives—and objectives in Asia—hung in the balance 
Troops from Latin America would be needed, and resistance in Puerto Rico was 
no example to set for the hemispheric alliance 

Over the next six months, tensions rose steadily on the island The 
Nationalists charged that while Murtoz Marin was shedding the trappings of polit¬ 
ical colonialism, Moscoso^ Operation Bootstrap was taking Puerto Rico into 
deeper economic neocolonialism. Murtoz Marin’s proposed commonwealth status, 
they believed, would end all hopes for national sovereignty. 
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If low wages and fewer labor rights were too high a price to pay for contin¬ 
ued political domination by the United States, the drafting of Puerto Rican youths 
to fight in Korea seemed intolerable The Nationalists had succeeded in getting 
Puerto Rico’s legal status placed on the agenda of the scheduled 1951 meeting of 
the Organization of American States (OAS). the inter-Amcncan alliance on which 
the Pentagon was hoping for reinforcements for the Korean War. In doing so. they 
also succeeded in rousing Washington's wrath 

On October 27, just as Washington learned that Chinese troops had entered 
the Korean War. police began arresting Nationalist leaders in Puerto Rico. 
Demonstrations and armed revolts erupted in cities and villages across the island 
following a police raid on the farm of the mother of Nationalist party leader 
Alblzu Campos that left three leaders dead 

In response, battalions of U.S.-trained National Guardsmen led by tanks 
thundered through villages and towns, easily blasting away Nationalist resistance 
with bazookas, cannon, and machine guns The fighting would rage for six more 
days, the casualties reaching into the hundreds, before the revolt was crushed. 

In Manhattan, Collazo resolved to act Angry that the U.S. press ignored the 
mass arrests and blandly repeated the While Houses claim that the revolt was 
‘civil war." rather than an anticolomalist revolt. Collazo thought that only a direct 
action could expose the U.S. role and slop a slaughter. 

With another Nationalist. Grisclio Torresola, he bought railroad tickets to 
Washington. The tickets were one-way; neither man expected to return alive 

President Truman was napping upstairs when he heard gunshots in the 
street below. Collazo had taken the lead in drawing the guards’ fire by launching 
the assault As he did. Torresola attacked the west sentry booth, unloading his gun 
into two guards and racing up the steps to the front door of Blair House. But a 
guard, dying, squeezed off a shot, killing Torresola A volley of gunfire cut down 
Collazo Truman watched it all from an upstairs window 

As soon as Nelson Rockefeller heard of the assassination attempt, he wired 
the White House of his concern for Truman's safety. It was the kind of personal 
touch Harry Truman appreciated 

Truman now took another look at Nelson. On the day the insurrection had 
begun. Nelson had been recommended for appointment as chairman of the man¬ 
dated Public Advisory Council for the Point IV Program.' The recommendation 
languished in the limbo of the State Departments bureaucracy. But on November 
22, Undersecretary of State James Webb, by 1952 a director of Laurance 
Rockefellers favorite jet-fighter manufacturer, McDonnell Aircraft, advised Truman 
to appoint Nelson chairman of the International Development Advisory Board 
(IDAB) This time, Truman agreed 

For once. Nelson played a cool hand Even though this was his first chance 
in five years to come out of the cold, he did not immediately accept the appoint- 
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ment. He wanted more; he wanted a mandate to make a broad study of foreign 
aid, beyond technical aid and beyond Latin America. 

Nelson’s experience as a successful foreign-aid entrepreneur was too valu¬ 
able to risk losing. With the Korean War raging and the insurrection in Puerto 
Rico still smoldering, Truman needed the Republican heir on board He agreed to 
the study, permitting Nelson to select his own staff so a report could be ready by 
the following February. 

Nelson knew just the people to pul together the report, and just the place 
Grandfathers old town house on West Fifty-third Street. 

The Architect or Foreign Aid 

It was like a homecoming. Many of Nelson's cronies were back, along with 
some new blood. Louis Strauss, Laurance’s new adviser in Room 5600, was the 
most important face in the group. He filled the vacuum left by many of Juniors 
deposed Old Guard, charting an investment course that led beyond oil to arms 
and energy industries, particularly nuclear energy. 

Nelson benefited directly from Strauss’s expertise. He used Strauss to negoti¬ 
ate a renewal of Rockefeller Center’s lease with Columbia University. He also drew 
on Strauss’s knowledge of banking for his IDAB report. In Strauss, Nelson found 
the vision to move the family fortune away from oil and banking into the new 
high-tech industries, and he hoped to integrate this move into the global scheme 
IDAB was formulating. It was simply Nelson’s way of putting capital to “good use." 

In this larger sense. Nelson was searching for meaning He hoped to strike a 
balance between the pnvate and public sector in foreign aid, the private sector 
taking what was profitable, the public, what was necessary. He strove to find an 
approach toward development that integrated capital, government, and labor into 
a unified Cold War strategy. 

Nelson's report for the IDAB, Partners in Progress, gave the technical-aid 
people what they wanted—a recommendation for S500 million. Predictably. 
Nelson wanted more, including a doubling of the $1 billion then invested each 
year by American corporations in the Third World, U S. taxpayers’ assumption 
of losses incurred by American businessmen when foreign currencies fell in 
value, an International Finance Corporation to modernize methods of market¬ 
ing securities to local elites and facilitate corporate investments, bilateral tax 
and commercial treaties, and exemptions from income taxes on all corporate 
earnings abroad 

Finally. Nelson wanted all foreign-aid programs, including the Marshall Plan, 
centralized under a single agency, which he called the Overseas Economic 
Administration He defended all these proposals by beating the drum of the Cold 
War. “The issue really is ... economic development versus economic subversion."' 
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Those maps in Partners m Progress, the presidential report issued in 1951 by IDAB under 
Rockefeller s leadership, emphasized the importance of Latin America and other underde¬ 
veloped areas as sources of resources for U.S. corporations during peacetime as well as 
during crises such as the Korean War. 

Source Nelson Rockefeller. Partners in Progress A Report to President Truman by the International 
Development Advisory Board (Salem. N H. Ayer Company Publishers, 1951). 






Linking all these proposals was Nelson's renewed drive for regional military 
pacts. Countries' receipt of U S. aid would be conditional on their joining 
Washingtons local military alliance: “We should also expect the Administrator to 
give pnonty to those nations cooperating with the other free peoples in mutual 
defense against aggression."’ 

This administrator would rule over a new International Development 
Authonty that would centralize all foreign aid programs The central administra¬ 
tion in Washington would operate under contract with the World Bank 

It would have made Grandfather’s head spin No one doubted whom Nelson 
had in mind for the administrator. 

Nelson's bluepnnt reached across oceans, even to the oil-rich Middle East 
Iraq’s Tigns-Euphrates Valley, properly irrigated and fertilized, could “absorb the 
750,000 Arab refugees from Palestine, at present the gravest source of unrest in 
the Middle East." 

The Amazon was claimed to have a “2,000 mile long stretch of fertile valleys 
and plateau land," which could “open up a new major source of food for the 
entire Continent, as well as a home for settlers from the most densely populated 
areas of Western Europe " 4 

Many Democrats recognized in Nelson's proposal for another superagency an 
attempt to reincarnate the C1AA, only worse independent of the State Department 
and with global economic authority. It would even absorb Averell Harnmaris 
Economic Cooperation Administration, the famous Marshall Plan in Europe 
Hamman would not even let Nelson personally hand in the report to Truman He 
delivered it himself, looking every bit like an undertaker bearing his wares 

Nelson was cheered by a note from the president a few days later stating how 
impressed he was and summarizing the report^ salient points But Nelson could not 
shake off the suspicion that Truman had not even read the report, much less drafted 
the letter He knew how easy it was to gel an overworked president's signature 

His later suggestions that Hamman sabotaged any serious consideration of the 
report were unfair' The report was circulated widely within the administration The 
problem was that no one liked it Many took u as another Rockefeller grab for power 

Confronted by stony silence from the Administrauon, Nelson was frantic at 
the possibility of another exile He swung to the right, putting more emphasis on 
the military aspect of foreign aid He decided to testify before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, w'hich was considering the Mutual Security Act It was his last 
chance, and he came to the Hill with a platoon of aides and a prepared statement 
His performance was vintage Rockefeller He spoke authoritatively as aides 
propped up huge charts showing a growing gap since 1899 between the U.S. 
share of the worlds production of industrial goods and its share of the world's 
known raw materials 

In the postwar era, he explained, with the Soviet Union still rebuilding and 
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Rockefeller identified the Third World as the source for most of the manganese and anti¬ 
mony used by American companies to. respectively, toughen steel and manufacture medi¬ 
cines. Latin America alone supplied all the antimony imported nto the United States and 
22 percent of the manganese, a percentage that would soon grow as huge manganese 
deposits m Brazil's Amazon and western Mato Grosso frontier were mined by Bethlehem 
Steel and U S. Steel 
Source: Partners In Progress. 





the industrial strength of Europe not yet recovered (despite the Marshall Plan), the 
United States was producing 50 percent of the world’s industrial goods, but only 
33 percent of its raw materials. “The question is from where do we get the raw 
materials we import? The answer is that 73 percent of our needs for strategic and 
critical matenals comes from the underdeveloped areas "* 

Military alliances, such as those that grew out of the Act of Chapultepec, 
offered only one side of the United States' ability to wage war. he noted The other 
side faces within, toward the people who produce these resources for export to 
the United Slates. And here was w here the human side of the face of Mars had to 
be shown. Nelson turned to the Amazon for his key example “For instance, you 
could not gel rubber out of the Amazon during the last war because of disease, 
sickness and lack of food.... There is an interrelationship between all these fac¬ 
tors. particularly in the underdeveloped areas of the world.” 

And to coordinate the necessary' aid projects, you need an administrator to 
oversee a unified Overseas Economic Administration 

It was his last appearance on the mutual-security bill. Nelson's pitch for his 
own agency was at loggerheads with the administration’s plans Worse, no one 
with memories of Nelson's maverick style wanted to deal with him again By the 
end of October, he realized the fight was over. He would not be appointed to head 
the new aid agency. To save face and to claim that his job was done, he made an 
appointment to hand in his resignation. 

In the Oval Office, he found Harry Truman serenely disposed to the news. 
Truman intended to incorporate the Economic Cooperative Administration into 
the proposed Mutual Security Agency, and. perhaps to deemphasize its military 
edge, would appoint Averell Harnman us chief. Harnman, after all, was a 
Democrat. Why don't you become one. too? he asked Nelson. Nelson refused 

The presidential elections were only a year away, and the Democrats were in 
trouble Nelson’s Uncle Winthrop and his father were behind Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's preparations to run. The popular general's election would allow 
Nelson to return to Washington in proper style and really shake things up—to do 
what he wanted He could perhaps even move the ranks of the Republican party 
into the modem era associated with his family’s endeavors 
It would be his biggest mistake. 

fOLLOWING THE GENERAL 

The Rockefellers were not prepared to be forced out of the party of their 
forebears by ultra-rightists. The GOP was still the party of the Eastern 
Establishment, and the Rockefellers were now' that Establishment’s First Family. 
Chase National Bank’s pioneering of American banking in postwar Germany 
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and Standard Oils control over much of the Middle East’s oil had placed the 
Rockefellers at the financial and industrial nexus of European reconstruction. 
Their dominance over trans-Atlantic finance—with all that was implied in an 
Atlanticist-based foreign policy in Washington—was unassailable. Few financiers 
would miss the meaning of John J. McCloy's transfer from Germany as U.S. mili¬ 
tary governor and high commissioner to New- York as chairman of Chase National 
Bank. And no one doubted that it was a promotion. 

This deepening Rockefeller involvement in the fate of Europe, not the Third 
World, led to Nelson Rockefeller's return to Washington under Eisenhower It was 
Latin America, however, that would return him to power 

By October 1951, all eyes of the Republican Eastern Establishment had set¬ 
tled on Eisenhower as the candidate. Eisenhowers loyalty to corporate preroga¬ 
tives on gaining foreign markets and resources was in no doubt, and all hoped 
that he would take up the banner of internationalism for a wider NATO alliance 
that would include Turkey and Greece and a rearmed Germany. They saw in the 
general someone with enough prestige to override Taftfc fiscal conservatism and 
his constitutionalist apprehensions about presidential usurpation of Congress’s 
power to declare war.* 

The Rockefellers in particular hoped the war hero could arrest the deteriora¬ 
tion of the more moderate central faction of the Republican party. They wanted 
Eisenhower to rescue the party from the extreme nationalism espoused by General 
Douglas MacArthur and Wisconsin's junior senator, Joseph R McCarthy 

By mid-1951, McCarthy’s witch-hunt had consumed the careers of leftists 
and liberals who were never to Rockefeller’s liking. But now his fires were spread¬ 
ing out of control, lapping at the doors of the very institutions that were the 
bedrock of the Rockefeller political empire, including the Rockefeller-financed 
Institute of Pacific Relations and the Rockefeller-funded Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations at Johns Hopkins University. 

To steady Washingtons keel as the ship of state earned the American people 
through the McCarthyite storm would take a captain of unimpeachable reputa¬ 
tion. yet one who was responsive to higher direction. Nelson’s uncle. Winthrop 
Aldnch. led the way in recruiting Eisenhower as the Republican candidate 

Nelson, however, was kept in the background during the campaign. His 
penchant for attracting media attention would have tarnished Eisenhower’s 
name with conservative Republicans. He displayed self-discipline by confining 
his help to backstage. He set up a team of economists to work on position 


• Taft had been critical of Truman's sending troops into the Korean conflict without Congress* authoriza¬ 
tion. although he weakened the constitutional thrust of his argument considerably by backing the war once 
the troops were engaged in battle 
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papers for the campaign and found Eisenhower's principal speechwruers. To cap 
it all off, Nelson joined his family in quietly slipping Eisenhower his largest 
campaign donation: $94,000.' 

As the campaign rolled toward its landslide victory, Nelson was preoccu¬ 
pied with the Cold War. He grappled with how best to fight the holy crusade, 
exploring everything from the details of reorganizing Washington's bureaucra¬ 
cies. to the broader philosophical questions involved in constructing a popular 
argument that would link the cause of democracy and freedom with the ideol¬ 
ogy of capitalism His ideas were not new, but they would make a deep impact 
on the lives of millions of people in the United Stales, as well as in the Third 
World. 


The (old War's New Frontiers 

The “Shining Dream" of the Amazon returned. IBEC’s John Camp wTote to 
Nelson from Venezuela, recommending that the new Republican administration 
open up South America's intenor. 

I would propose a vast land development scheme for a belt of undeveloped area, 
extending from Venezuela through Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay 
and Argentina, mostly on the east side of the Andes in the headwaters of the 
Onnoco, Amazon and Paraguay-Parana Rivers This is the largest undeveloped 
land area available for settlement remaining in the Western World. 

Probably the first big need is a pnncipal railroad and highway from Venezuela 
to Argentina through the heart of this area “ 

Camp proposed what ultimately became the Trans-Amazonian Highway. 

The death knell for the Amazonian Indian had just lolled. 

The development of capitalism in the Third World was not moving rapidly 
enough to meet popular demands for land reform and industry. The settlement of 
Amazonia was an intriguing alternative to rupturing alliances with Latin American 
regimes by insisting that these regimes redistribute land—the very source of their 
monopoly on economic and political power. 

Nowhere was the danger of this latter course more evident than in 
Guatemala, where a revolution was getting out of hand, and in the Philippines, 
where one had almost done so. 

In Guatemala, the elected government of agrarian reformer President Jacobo 
Arbenz had embarked on a program of land redistribution that included expropri¬ 
ating uncultivated land. The largest owner of uncultivated land in Guatemala was 
Boston’s United Fruit Company, a firm with ties to the inner circle of Eisenhower's 
campaign. United Fruit's continued success was vital to a host ol Rockefeller's 
friends in business and government. 10 

In October 1952, these forces coalesced in a Council on Foreign Relations 
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study group on “Political Unrest in Latin America." Several people voiced their 
opinions, but as usual Adolf Berle had the last word Let's characterize the Arbenz 
government as not merely communist. Berle suggested, but as ‘a Russian- 
controlled dictatorship * It followed—somehow—that an elected government that 
displeased American corporate interests like United Fruit was actually “a clear-cut 
intervention by a foreign power, in this case, the Soviet Union." 

That fork taken, Berle raced down a well-trod path: “It seemed to me that 
there was perfectly good ground for the United States to invoke the Act of Chapulle- 
pec and the Treaty’ of Rio de Janeiro, pledging all hands to defend against domina¬ 
tion from without the hemisphere. ... Certainly the Council on Foreign Relations 
the other night agreed generally that the Guatemalan government was communist." 

The next step required no conspiracy It was as natural as breathing. 

“I am arranging to sec Nelson Rockefeller. He knows the situation and can 
work a little with General Eisenhower on it"" 

Shortly after Eisenhower's election, Berle also brought the machinations in 
Guatemala to the attention of Deputy CIA Director Allen Dulles and another old 
fnend of Nelson^, J. C. King. 

He was now Colonel King, having won promotion through sensitive intelli¬ 
gence work in Argentina, one of Latin America's most volatile posts during King’s 
tenure there as a military attache. Nazi scientists and Gestapo officers were being 
recruited by the U S. Army Command in Germany for work against local commu¬ 
nists; many of these men were then allowed to pass through the “rat pipeline" 
with Vatican passports from Italy and Spain to Argentina, where King, who had 
gained access to seized records J on secret German holdings in Argentina and 
other Latin Amencan countries, was monitoring the corporate investments of the 
fugitives At least a dozen of these Nazi fugitives remained CIA assets in countnes 
like Bolivia and Chile. 

The success of Kings operations in Argentina was evident by his meteonc 
rise to the equivalent rank of a lieutenant general as the CIA’s first Chief of 
Clandestine Services in the Western Hemisphere. For intelligence gathering, he 
relied on former FBI agents (J. Edgar Hoover having shared control with 
Rockefeller of intelligence operations in Latin America dunng World War II). 
using as their main sources Amencan businessmen who were overseeing sub¬ 
sidiaries of major Amencan corporations, as well as local police chiefs in Latin 
American cities. 

King owed his rise in the CIA, therefore, to a network of operatives who were 
severely limited in their capacity to provide accurate and broad political intelli¬ 
gence Most had little expenence in the countryside, where most of Latin Amenca's 
population still lived, and certainly not with the Indian miners and peasants. 

Other sources of information were needed, people who. if not members of 
the targeted population themselves, had the trust of those who were: people 
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whose presence in the rural areas would not be threatening or lacking in reason, 
who were academically trained enough to give insightful analysis into mores, if 
not political developments. 

Adolf Berle had the answer. Berle had been helpful to Allen Dulles in the 
CIA's recent campaign against the Philippine Huks. The Free Asia Committee was 
formally established in 1952, just as the CIA was grooming Rambn Magsaysay to 
turn the Philippines into the American showcase for democracy in Asia The Free 
Asia Committee, Berle advised Dulles, could engage in “pamphlet and infiltration 
work. Furthermore, there is a supply of personnel, chiefly men from the mission 
colleges. 
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IN THE WAKE OF WAR-AND THE CIA 


The Miracle oe M-A-G-S-A-Y-S-A-Y 

Ltcutenani Colonel Edward Lansdale, RamOn Magsaysay’s closest CIA 
adviser, had worked for years for this day. Magsaysay had just been nominated for 
the presidency of the Philippines, the strategic former U.S. colony of 7,000 islands 
stretching between Indonesia in the south and the Chinese mainland in the north 
l-ansdale's counterinsurgency goals against the Hukbalahap (Huk) rebellion 
had been frustrated by the current president of the Philippines, Elpido Querino, 
who had been assuming an increasingly independent posture and distancing him¬ 
self from the U.S. Embassy and Lansdale's campaign for limited economic and 
political reforms. By the summer of 1952, Washington had decided to give 
Lansdale the green light to make Magsaysay, the defense minister, president. 

Lansdale launched the Magsaysay for President Movement as a broad-based 
coalition, building Magsaysays name as a symbol against corruption Meanwhile, he 
initiated psychological warfare against rural villagers who were sympathetic to the 
Huks Troops dressed in Huk uniforms attacked hamlets. Then regular army units, 
scaled down to the self-sufficient light-battalion size that was more appropriate for 
high mobility in guerrilla warfare, descended on the confused villagers with a “pro¬ 
gram of attraction’' directed by Magsaysays Civil Affairs Office (CAO). While the sol¬ 
diers dispensed candy and gum to children and built 4,000 prefabricated schools to 
show concern for the peasants. CAO-directed psychological warfare (psywar) teams 
spread rumors and propaganda and offered rewards for informers. Such “civic 
action” to assist villagers was standard fare, raising the morale of recruits who were 
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often unaware that the propaganda against the Huks was “black,” that is, false. 

Religious beliefs were a key part of Lansdale’s psywar operations. Sometimes 
families who were fingered as Huk sympathizers would wake in the morning to find 
the “Eye of God"—a painting of a giant eye—lacing their front door It was one of 
the harmonica-playing Lansdale's favorite ruses. Another was snatching the last man 
in a Huk patrol, killing him, punctunng his neck with two holes, and hanging him 
upside down until his blood drained out. Then his corpse would be put back on the 
trail to be mistaken as a victim of the asuang, the vampire of Philippine lore. 1 

Linguistics was also incorporated into the CIA’s operation. Using a small air¬ 
craft with a mounted loudspeaker, Lansdale would fly in dense clouds over vil¬ 
lagers who were suspected of being Huk sympathizers. Speaking in the Tagalog 
language, he would broadcast curses drawn from the CIA’s and anthropologists’ 
studies of local taboos and myths. 

On the very day that Magsaysay was nominated as a coalition candidate for 
the presidency, a new Amencan agency was brought into the pacification program. 
Headlines announcing his nomination were just hitting the Manila streets when 
Magsaysay ordered his secretary to dnve to the docks. He wanted the secretary' to 
meet a couple of Americans just arming. Magsaysay considered these Americans so 
important that he had intended to meet their ship himself; because of the publicity 
surrounding his nomination, however, he changed his mind. The Philippines was a 
Catholic country, and he was already too closely identified with the U S. Embassy to 
risk being seen greeting American Protestant missionaries as they stepped ashore. 
But Magsaysay was happy that the missionaries from the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics (S1L) had amved. He needed them 

When Richard Pittman arrived in Manila, he was not aware of Colonel 
Lansdale or that the CIA had just completed its first investigation of STL; To the 
missionary. Magsaysay was an “instrument in the hand of God"’ to launch S1L in the 
Philippines. 

This was not Pittman’s first visit to Manila. In Apnl 1951, stopping en route to 
California from a Biblc-translalion seminar in Australia, he found Manila an armed 
camp. He spent six weeks surveying the islands' languages and dialects, estimating a 
number somewhere between 100 and 200. When he reported back to Cam in 
California, Cam's eyes lit up. As soon as Cam received copies of his biography of 
Girdenas from the publisher, he forwarded one to Pittman to send to Magsaysay. 

One day, the phone rang with a call from the Philippines. “Thank you,” a 
voice said, “book .. important for my people." Then he hung up Putman asked 
the operator the name of the caller. 

“It was a Mr M-A-G-S-A-Y-S-A-Y,”’ she spelled 

Cam ordered S1L to begin preparations for an advance into the Pacific. 
Pittman was given the royal treatment, meeting with top Magsaysay aides and 
future cabinet members, college presidents, the current secretary of education, 
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Besides being home to Dole and Del Monte plantations and the Subic Bay U.S. Navy 
base, the Philippines was the site ot mining activities by American-owned companies 
Source: Central Intelligence Agency, 1973 




and the director of the Institute of National Languages. Putman found Magsaysay 
an awesome figure: Standing six feet tall, Magsaysay looked like a linebacker for 
the Chicago Bears. He ran an Amcncan-stylc campaign with the help of Lansdale 
and the CIA, complete with “ Magsaysay !s My Guy" buttons 

He won by a landslide. He was now hailed as Washingtons alternative to the 
more neutral-minded anticolonial leaders of Asia, Nehru of India and Sukarno of 
Indonesia Senate Majority Leader William F Knowland of California invited 
Magsaysay to organize a military and economic alliance with Chiang Kai-shek and 
other anticommunist leaders in South Korea, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and 
Thailand This alliance would crystallize in 1956 as the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO), a direct offshoot of the regional pact sanctioned at 
Chapullepec and San Francisco a decade earlier through the efforts of Nelson 
Rockefeller and Adolf Berle. 

Lansdale was already way ahead of Knowland. As early as 1952, he secretly 
(lew his Filipino counterinsurgency operatives into Vietnam to advise Ngo Dmh 
Diem, the CIA's heir apparent to the throne of Frances puppet emperor. Bao Dai.’ 
In 1954, with the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu, Lansdale would move his oper¬ 
ation into Vietnam. In his wake would come SICs Pittman, with a letter of intro¬ 
duction to Diem from Magsaysay* 

Cam greeted Pittmans contract with Magsaysay with the cry of a Cold 
Warrior, relishing the thought of translating the Bible “for scores and scores of 
tribes almost under the nose of communism; and someday on into tribal areas 
that exist behind the Iron Curtain." 

Cam’s Missionary Homecoming 

At about the same lime Putman wrote Cam for money to do more tribal sur¬ 
veys in the Philippines, Cam received an urgent letter from Guatemala Donald 
Bums, his newest protege, needed help. S1L had entered Guatemala in 1952 to 
provide translations to American Protestant missionary organizations, including 
his old friends at the Central American Mission (C.A.M.). The missionaries 
wanted to extend their work among the smaller Indian tnbes. But the Protestants 
were confronted by a serious rival for the Indians' loyalty: the new democratically 
elected government headed by President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman. The govern¬ 
ment’s nationalistic program of improved wages and land reform had threatened 
one of the wellspnngs of conversions for the C.A M.: the United Fruit Company, 
the largest landowner in Guatemala. 

After assuming office in 1951, Arbenz had initiated his land-distnbution 
plan against foreign-owmed United Fruit. CAM missionaries were unhappy to 
see United Fruit singled out, believing that was the first step toward the expulsion 
of all American interests, including the C A M. The C.A.M. had marked "Red 
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Russia" as the outside agitator responsible for Guatemala’s unrest. It had four 
intercessors pray daily that “the door of Guatemala and other Central American 
Republics ... remain open in spite of Communist[s] ... that Satanic opposition 
in the form of Communism be broken.’”' 

Cam caught the first plane out of Lima. He seemed obsessed with gaming a 
foothold in Guatemala at the height of the crisis. He flew back and forth to the country 
four limes in 1953 to break through each logjam in the negotiations. The U.S. 
Embassy was now deeply involved in CIA coven operations to undermine the Arbenz 
government. Ironically, the only point that the embassy and the government seemed to 
have agreed on that year was the usefulness of SIL, but for different reasons. 

The embassy's biggest concern was for United Fruit. Arbcnz’s chief worry 
was the smaller coffee growers in the highlands and their allies among other rural 
landlords, the clergy, and the military. The growers dominated most of the best 
lands, which left the mass of the Indians landless, forcing them to work as sea¬ 
sonal laborers on the coffee fincas or on cotton and sugar plantations on the coast. 
The coffee growers had been an important base of support for the revolution that 
had overthrown the Ubico dictatorship in 1944. But stnkes by Indian workers 
and land seizures by peasants—sometimes led by Guatemalan communists, but 
most often not*—alarmed the coffee growers. Arbenz’s officials responded by try¬ 
ing to keep the highlands relatively undisturbed. Rather than initiate the kind of 
radical agranan reform program that had already thrown the coastlands into tur¬ 
moil, they sponsored programs initiated by the Guatemalan branch of the lnter- 
Amertcan Indian Institute—projects in archaeology, ethnography, bilingual 
education, and soil reclamation and surveys of health conditions, labor, and trade. 
None of these programs posed an immediate threat to the status quo. If anything, 
they all were a continuation of similar projects originally funded by Nelson 
Rockefellers CIAA and the State Department. 

Arbenz was convinced that roads, education, and fairer prices for goods and 
services would end the “backwardness" of the highland Indians. To carry out his 
plan, he relied on two old hands in Indian assimilation: the National Indian 
Institute and SIL. 

Cam called down Ethel Wallis, an SILer from Mexico's Mezquital valley 
whom he would later choose as SIL’s official histonan, and assigned her to work 
on the Guatemalan government’s new education and language program among the 
300,000 Kikchi Indians of Alta Verapaz, a hilly, semitropical coffee region. Like 
most of the Indian highlands, the Kikchi villages would remain relatively silent 
when Guatemala City came under attack by a CLA-sponsored invasion in 1954. 


• Few rural leaders of those jailed after the CIA-backed coup were found to understand, much less support 
communist theories See Stokes Newbold iRichard Adams), 'Receptivity to Communist Fomented Agitation 
in Rural Guatemala.’ Economic Development and Cultural Change 5, no 4 (1957), 
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Most of the poorer Indians could not be inspired to defend the Arbenz government 
because the core of their economic needs had not been reached by the revolution. 

The same was true for the mining state of Huehuetenango, an area nch with 
Mayan ruins. Cam sent an SIL couple to the Aguatatec Mayas in that region. Not 
surprisingly, their Protestantism was appealing to some young garlic growers who 
were challenging the Ladino-dominated car^o system of their elders. But the vast 
majority of these landless Indians, their economic needs also untouched by 
Guatemala City, would not defend Arbenz when the crisis came. 

Cam needed no introduction to the Cakchiquels, whom he visited earlier in 
the year. More than a thousand of these Indians turned out to hear the American 
speak to them in their own tongue of God’s Will. 

But the Black Carib tnbe of the Caribbean coast were new to Cam. Some of 
them worked as seasonal laborers alongside blacks brought in from Jamaica to 
cultivate the banana plantations of United Fruit. Arbenz had recently penetrated 
the United Fruit stronghold with a long-promised road linking the Pacific Coast to 
Puerto Barrios on the Caribbean coast. The road provided an alternative to the 
high freight fares charged by the only railroad, owned by United Fruit. Just south 
of Puerto Bamos, Arbenz also built a new port connected to the road, to compete 
with United Fruit’s docking monopoly. 

Into this smoldering economic conflict, Cam sent two SIL women, who 
set up shop in Livingston, a Ladino-controlled town north of Puerto Barrios 
where landless peasants and United Fruit’s agricultural workers were pressing 
for reforms. The peasants had legitimate grievances against the American com¬ 
pany: discnminatory policies, high-priced company stores, low wages, poor 
housing, lack of safe working conditions or workers’ compensation, hospital 
fees set at 2 percent of their salaries, and hundreds of thousands of acres of fal¬ 
low land. The coffee growers had originally backed the revolution against 
Ubico to end United Fruit’s domination of freight charges and its distortion of 
economic development Now, fearful of the lower classes, they were closing 
ranks with the conservatives. 

It was apparently too much for the two politically unprepared American 
women. At the close of 1953, as the political climate tightened with peasants seiz¬ 
ing land and Arbenz agreeing to expropriate and distribute unused lands owned 
by United Fruit, they returned home.* 

During their absence, the Arbenz government expropriated 173,000 acres 
from United Fruit’s Banassera plantation on the Caribbean This brought the total 
loss for United Fruit to more than 400,000 acres.' Through United Fruit’s fallow 


"They sal out the coup in a classroom in Oklahoma, and did noi return until Arbenz was gone and United 
Fruit's land and order were restored 
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landholding alone, Guatemala’s peasantry had recovered one-seventh of their 
country's arable land. 

The Final Break with the Cardenas Legacy 

While Arbenz acted, friends and associates of Nelson Rockefeller met 
secretly to bring Arbenz to his knees. They branded Arbenz in the hemisphere’s 
press as a Soviet agent Friends in the State Department informed Guatemala’s 
ambassador that agrarian reform bills like Arbcnz’s were actually “secondary prob¬ 
lems" of a much broader communist problem. United Fruit was breezily dis¬ 
missed. The problem was communism. Communism was “not any economic, 
doctrinal or even military matter. It was a political one." 

Adolf Berle drew on the Ieg 3 cy of Nelson's work at the Chapultepec conference 
to urge the Eisenhower administration to use the OAS as the auspices through 
which Arbenz could be overthrown. After three weeks of intensive lobbying among 
Latin American diplomats in Washington failed, the State Depanment’s political 
action officer in Guatemala suggested economic warfare “to keep Guatemala off bal¬ 
ance” until Washington could line up votes for the “proposed OAS meeting.” His list 
of economic weapons included diverting oil tankers to create a gasoline crisis, sus¬ 
pending credit for coffee growers, and spreading a CIA rumor about impending U.S. 
economic sanctions to stimulate a business panic and “flight of capital.”' 1 

Nelson’s old friend J. C. King became the first field general in the CIA’s plot 
to overthrow Arbenz. Kmg, relying on the military and United Fruit, had tned 
twice before and failed. 

CLA Director Allen Dulles and Deputy Director Frank Wisner decided that 
this lime King needed troops who were more familiar with paramilitary operations 
and psychological warfare. 

The CIA’s station chief in South Korea, Colonel Albert Haney, was tapped for 
the job. Haney’s plan was for a multimillion-dollar “Guatemalan exile” invasion 
backed by U.S. Marines, helicopters, and C-47 transports, if necessary. The problem 
was that it was too big to be a covert operation with plausible deniability for the 
United States. King suggested military aid to bribe the Guatemalan army, 
“J. C., you've had four years to try that approach." replied Wisner. “Now the situa¬ 
tion is worse than ever.” w 

The CLA ended up applying many of the psychological warfare tactics it had 
used against the Huks to convince Arbenz he had lost the support of his country 
and that he was facing a formidable armed enemy. (Both were untrue, but Arbenz 
did not know' it until he had already resigned.) The CIA's “Voice of Liberation” 
beamed to the country a painstakingly edited version of a drunken “call for deser¬ 
tion" by a Guatemalan pilot who had fled. Frightened, Arbenz grounded his air 
force. It was his first serious error. 
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This left the skies to CIA pilots Flying out of clandestine airstrips in 
Honduras, the bombers pounded Guatemala ' 

Unable to silence the ClAs radio broadcasts. Arbenz contributed to the 
panic by shutting off Guatemala City’s electricity. This left the CIA’s radio as the 
only source of “developing news" of mythical rebel columns approaching the city. 
The capital’s residents promptly set up portable generators to listen—and began to 
flee With the CIA’s explosions flashing over the darkened city, the residents of 
Guatemala City became convinced that they were expenencing something like 
wartime London during the blitz. 
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CIA Coup in Guatemala (1954) 

This map, which the Agency presented to President Eisenhower, falsety reported popular 
uprisings in support of the CIA’s coup 

Source Central Intelligence Agency, map provided by the Dwight D Eisenhower Library 
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Meanwhile, the CIA's Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas, who had already been 
interviewed by King and chosen as “the Liberator,'" 4 was making official history. 
The Liberator led a hastily trained “army" of fewer than 300 men. armed by 
United Fruit, across the Honduran border. After advancing only a few miles into 
Guatemala, he camped at the national shrine of the Church of the Black Christ. 
There, symbolically ensconced next to a Mecca for Catholics throughout Central 
Amenca, he waited. 

As bombs fell on Guatemala City, Allen Dulles coordinated CLA operations 
wtth his brother’s State Department officials in Washington and New York The 
U.S. delegation at the United Nations, led now by Nelson’s friend and ally from 
Massachusetts, Henry Cabot Lodge, fought against the Security Council taking up 
Arbenz's complaint. This was an internal Guatemalan dispute, Lodge argued, 
which would be referred instead to the OAS. 

John Foster Dulles used threats of economic reprisals to ram through a reso¬ 
lution condemning Guatemala. 

Between June 18 and June 22, news flashed around the world of the inva¬ 
sion and of protests and riots in Mexico, Chile, Uruguay, Bolivia, Argentina, and 
even Honduras. The mission was condemned by the government of Ecuador and 
by the congresses of Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. King had been right. An inva¬ 
sion was much loo big an operation to conceal from the world, 

Guatemala’s request for a U.N observer team to confirm the invasion was 
rejected by a vote of 10 to 1 in the Security Council, the Soviet delegation casting 
the one opposing vote (the misgivings of Britain and France were muffled by 
Dulles’s warning about their need for U.S. support against Nasser over the Suez 
Canal). Instead, the Security Council declared that this was not a U.S. invasion, 
but an “internal dispute'' that must be referred to the OAS. The president of the 
Security Council was U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge. The Secretary General 
of the OAS was Nelson’s good fnend from the Chapultepec conference, Carlos 
Davila of Chile. 

The end quickly came when the army balked on taking to the field to crush 
the leader of the coup, Castillo Armas. When Arbenz then asked the generals to 
distribute arms to the populace, they demanded his resignation. Arbenz, betrayed 
by his former military colleagues, lost confidence and surrendered. 

The missionaries celebrated the fall of the Arbenz government, even as many 
of their Protestant converts were swept up in the massive arrests that follow-ed. 
Protestant Indians—including nineteen in Cam’s original mission—“suffered the 
judgment of God” for being “involved in communism." 1 A woman whom the 
Townsends had helped become the country's first female doctor had to flee after 
her husband was arrested as an Arbenz supporter.'* Over 500 lxil Maya Indians 
who participated in the land reform in northern Quiche were exiled to the jungles 
of Pet6n. Pocoman Maya Indians who led the local peasants' union were also jailed. 
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One Cakchiquel pastor could watch his people die only so long before he look to 
(he hills to lead a Cakchiquel guerrilla unit; eventually, he. too. would he killed 

Ironically, a foreign physician, who was thought to have sympathies with 
Arbenz, was released by the ClAs E. Howard Hunt as one of his last acts before 
leaving Guatemala Perhaps the young man was spared because he had applied for 
a job with United Fruit or because he came from a respected family in Argentina, 
with relatives in the United States Whatever the reason. Hunt would regret letting 
Dr. Ernesto Lynch Guevara go Cuing the lessons he had learned from Arbenz’s 
reliance on elections and the standing army, the physician would return to con¬ 
front the CIA in Cuba as “Che" Guevara 

All lands distributed to the peasantry were returned to their former owners, 
predominantly United Fruit. More than 500 union locals lost their legal registra¬ 
tion. which effectively destroyed the banana workers’ federation. 

Guatemala!* lands, its Indians, its plantations, and its mines were now open 
again to American investment 

Castillo Armas also threw open the country to American oil companies. 
Dulles's State Department designed a new petroleum law for Guatemala, restnet- 
ing Guatemala’s share of profits to a maximum of 50 percent In addition, the 
companies were granted a 27.5 percent oil-depletion allowance and were allowed 
to deduct any losses incurred since the 1945 revolution from any year's profits." 

By 1956, twenty oil companies had taken out forty-year concessions on over 
half of Guatemala Barbed wire went up around oil derricks that were drilling on 
Indian lands. In 1959, oil was struck in the tropical state of Peten just above the 
coffee estates of Alta Vferapaz That was the year that William Cameron Townsend, 
attending an Inier-Amencan Indian Conference in Guatemala City, secretly aided 
the efforts of the U.S. delegation to muffle the protests of Guatemalan Indians over 
the rollback of Arbcnz’s agrarian reform. In return. SIL would get land from the 
government for a new headquarters. Behind the rhetoric of God and bilingual 
democracies, oil and land whispered between the lines of government coniracts 
with SIL. They were the secret of SILs power and of Cam’s unique ability to help 
the United States as an official delegate of Peru at Inter-American Indian 
Congresses. Cam owed that, too, to a dictator who ruled over a predominantly 
Indian people: Peru's General Manuel Odrta 

Nibbling at the Amazon 

General Odria had ndden the horse of the Apocalypse to the height of his 
power in the summer of 1953. when he took an unusual journey into the 
Peruvian Amazon jungle with two Cold Warriors from the United States. 
Appropriately “sheep-dipped" (as the CLA put it for military men wearing civilian 
clothes), the barrel-chested general arrived in Pucallpa in a muddy Chevrolet 
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truck at the head of an armed caravan With him were William Cameron 
Townsend and Robert Le Tourncau, a millionaire manufacturer of earth-moving 
machines from Texas. 

After a short speech to the residents, the men drove to the airport, boarded a 
waiting DC-3, and took off south toward the largest-known oil field in the 
Amazon. Passing over the domelike ridge that outlined the underground oil pool, 
Odrfa pressed his nose to the window. Here, at Ganso Azul and in these 
Americans, he hoped he had found the panacea for his many problems. 

Time was running out for him. Since he formally assumed the presidency 
three years before. Peru's economy—and his political fortunes—had boomed off 
the Korean War. In his first year of office, Peruvian exports to the United States, 
mostly strategic minerals clawed out of the Andes by Indian miners, had skyrock¬ 
eted 30 percent. The bonanza in tax revenues had allowed him to resume paying 
off Peru's debts in full to anxious New York bankers, and Washington had shown 
its appreciation by arranging another $60 million loan for his ambitious array of 
highways, irrigation projects, port renovations, and other public works. 

Now, all that was about to end According to reports from the United States, 
President Eisenhower would soon end the Korean W’ar. Odria would have to cut 
his budget drastically if he was to keep the almighty New York banks, and 
Washington, happy. Unless, that is. he could find some way of convincing foreign 
oil companies to develop that dome and any others like it down there that were 
hidden beneath the forest canopy. 

Odria already had tried to entice the oilmen He had summoned Peru’s law¬ 
makers to a special session of Congress and forced through a new petroleum law 
that gave generous terms to foreign oil companies: forty- to fifty-year concessions, 
a hefty depletion allowance, and 30 percent of the remaining profits He ignored 
the outrage from nationalists on both the left and the nght while officials of a 
dozen foreign firms descended on Lima in January' 1953 for five days of bidding. 

The companies included Union Oil of California, the fount of donations to 
Townsend's Church of the Open Door in Los Angeles But it was Standard Oil of 
New Jersey!* subsidiary. International Petroleum, that flew off with most of the prey. 
The prey, however, would prove gntty eating Sechura Desert, where large oil pools 
were thought to exist, cost the oil companies $2.5 million for their concessions; 
they would spend $27 million more before realizing that it was not going to pay off 
like the Arabian desert had. For Odria, however, the Amazon bids were the greatest 
immediate disappointment. Although oil was already known to exist at the Ganso 
Azul dome near Pucallpa, Odria collected a total of only a little over $1,000 in 
bids. The general had special reasons to be dismayed His closest business associ¬ 
ate. Hernando de Lavalle, was a director of the Ganso Azul Petroleum Company. 
After the curtain fell on Odrias auction of the Peruvian Amazon, de Lavalle and the 
Americans on Ganso Azul’s board decided to sell out The buyer was an American 
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consortium led by Texas Gulf, an independent oil company based in Houston 
Texas Gulf’s reach extended straight to the center of power in the American 
Northeast Its principal investors, the Reeds of New York, had intimate ties with 
the Pentagon and the Rockefellers' trans-Atlantic financial networks 

Other powerful foreign investors were already in the area. Socony held con¬ 
cessions in four Amazonian states. Another 1,816.185-acre concession in the 
Amazon was held by the Gildemeisters. the powerful German-Peruvian sugar 
dynasty; still another 929.000 acres were controlled by Canadian investors 

All these holdings, no matter how promising, would languish without a 
transportation infrastructure. Pucallpa, with Ganso Azul bubbling happily nearby, 
seemed the most promising sue for a trans-Andcan pipeline terminus Now. 
thanks to Townsend. Odtla also had the prospect of a colony of settlers that could 
alleviate the pressure for land reform in the Andes and along the Pacific Coast 
while providing a profitable local market for his friends in the oil companies 

As Odrias plane circled Ganso Azul. the general looked up from the dome 
and eyed the American silting next to Townsend who was also peering down at the 
oil field. This man, Townsend had promised, could help the regime Robert Le 
Toumeau had flown down from Texas in his private plane to put a startling propo¬ 
sition to Odria He would sponsor the development of a colony in the Pucallpa 
region He would put up all the houses and install all the water-treatment and sew¬ 
erage facilities, even a fifty-mile-long paved road linking the colony to the Trans- 
Andcan highway that the United States had built during the war All he wanted 
were two things; 1 million acres of land near the Ganso Azul field to harvest tropi¬ 
cal hardwood and graze some 5,000 head of cattle, and the designation that the 
colony could be peopled by North American and Peruvian “Christians." 

"Mr. President," Cam explained, “Le Toumeau is very much in love with his 
Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ He wants to please his Lord He realizes that his 
Lord does not need servants, but to serve his Lord he must serve his fellow men. 
So he wants to serve the people of Peru. He wants to lay up treasure in heaven so 
that when he goes up there he will have a fortune Down here he has all he needs. 
He wants to have his treasure in heaven." 1 * 

Le Toumeau indeed had all he needed on earth He was a multimillionaire. 
His name was synonymous with the worlds largest earth-moving machines Cam, 
as usual, had not told the whole story. Le Tourneau had just sold most of his com¬ 
pany to Westinghouse Air Brake, the giant train brakes and signaling combine 
controlled by Pittsburgh's Richard K Mellon and his son-in-law, Herbert A May. 
The Mellons paid Le Tourneau over S26 million for his company, in exchange for 
his promise to stay out of the earth-moving business for five years. 

Le Tourneaus deal with Odria, worked out in the middle of the jungle with 
Cam!s translating help, was for a colony in one of the most remote places on earth. 
It was not likely to draw much attention in the United States. His working 
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through a subsidiary of a tax-free evangelical school he had founded (ingeniously 
named Lc Toumcau College) should also have been helpful. Headlines made by 
outraged Catholic leaders, however, were not. 

A “Protestant nucleus" on the eastern side of the Andes “can have grave 
repercussions on the unity of the nation," challenged the group The controversy 
became so heated that it made a headline in the New York Times: “catholics 
protest texan’s Peru plans. Fear Protestant Proselytizing in Jungle Reclamation 
Project of Le Toumeau.""* 

“This is a business deal," Le Toumeau retorted, but quickly added a qualifi¬ 
cation: “However, I'm a man that mixes business and religion. The President 
knows that." 1 ® 

Seeing a crack in Odrials armor, his opponents zeroed in on his whole rela¬ 
tionship with the Americans, lambasting Odrla's vast concessions to Standard Oil. 
As the storm gathered in nationalist circles against growing U S. influence in the 
Peruvian Amazon, it threatened to engulf S1L. Cam could not deny the economic 
implications of “Toumavista," as Le Toumeau called his planned colony in emula¬ 
tion of his Lords humility. Cam had written about the coming economic miracle 
in the U.S. community’s Lima daily, and, with Oscar Vasquez Benavides, former 
president of the board of the Inier-Amencan Indian Institute, had surveyed the 
route of a proposed railway that would link Pucallpa with the rail network that 
served the American-owned copper mines in the Andes. 

Proudly, Cam described how delorestation of the Penman Amazon “could 
be doubled as soon as the [Lc Toumeaul highway has been paved, and it could be 
trebled if Mr R G. Lc Toumeau put his Diesel-Electric Rubber-Tired Toumatram 
to work on the highway, hauling in lumber at half the present cost of transporta¬ 
tion."' 1 As trees disappeared from the Amazons delicate ecosystem, cattle ranches 
would appear in their place, Cam promised, again by Lc Toumeau's design Cam 
reported how impressed Le Toumeau was by his visit to the cattle ranch set up by 
the food supply service (SCIPA), established by Rockefeller’s ClAA and since 
funded with Point IV money. Then there was the development of what might 
prove to be as big an oil field as Venezuela's, even a pipeline over the Andes to tap 
the oil fields along the Ecuadorian border, where Cam’s missionaries battled the 
Prince of Darkness and the mysteries of strange longues 

Peruvian eyes now focused on the man who had brought lar Tourneau to 
Peru and acted as his interpreter. Who was this man 7 How had he achieved such 
power to act as a broker for Peru's future? Was SIL really part of an American plot 
to undermine Peru's national sovereignty, as the Catholic engineers charged, per¬ 
haps to sever the oil-rich Amazon as an independent colony controlled by the 
United States? Suspicions fanned by Odrla’s opponents centered on SIL’s contract 
with the general to start a bilingual school system for Indians in the Amazon Cam 
tried to lessen dissent against SIL's bilingual schools hy offering his Jungle 
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Aviation and Radio Service (JAARS) as a sacnficial goat. JAARS’s four airplanes 
(eventually six) in Peru would become a subsidiary of General Odrla’s Military Air 
Transport, he pledged, and become a worthy civilian complement to the jet fight¬ 
ers Odiia received from the Eisenhower administration. The missionary air fleet 
would cheerily haul government mail, baggage, and passengers—even Catholic 
pnests and nuns—at commercial rates. 

It was a masterly stroke. With the blessings of the powerful U.S. Embassy, 
Cam was making Odria an ofTcr he could not refuse: a U.S.-backed aviation and 
radio sendee stretching across the borderless jungle. Odrfa, in accepting, also 
helped resolve JAARS’s growing operating deficit. By 1958, the SIL line would 
gross as much as $35,000 a year from charters; 0 in one case it operated an oil 
company’s Catalina for several months when the company’s pilots could not han¬ 
dle the hazardous (lights over jungles and mountains. ’’ 

Peru’s Catholic hierarchy was not mollified. SIL admittedly was staffed by 
only evangelical Protestants Worse, at SIL’s recent first teacher training course 
only Protestant Indians or SIL sympathizers were taught. 24 

Cam again proved his capacity for the miraculous. He simply denied that 
SIL was really a Protestant missionary front. “We do not carry out evangelist work 
because the Institute has a mission of scientific character and not a religious end," 
he told the press. ' 5 

Peru’s Apostolic Vicar was skeptical and within a week was able to produce a 
University of Oklahoma bulletin affirming SILs ties to the Wycliffe Bible Trans¬ 
lators; he also directly accused Cam of plotting with his “millionaire fnend and 
financial backer... to Protestantize our jungle." 2 * 

Cam reeled in retreat. He wrote El Comcrdo a 4,000-word statement confess¬ 
ing that the Wycliffe Bible Translators “has absolutely no life apart from the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics.’’ He still insisted, however, that it was “non-sectar¬ 
ian." As for Le Toumeau, “we have no other connection than a recent friendship.” 2 

The friendship included money donated by Le Tourneau’s tax-free founda¬ 
tion, 2 " which controlled both his business and his college (including its Peruvian 
“development” subsidiary). 

Nor was the fnendship so recent. 

“God's Partner" 

Robert Gilman Le Tourneau was a born-again Christian businessman long 
known in Fundamentalist circles. During the 1920s, while making a small fortune 
off the public construction boom in California, he came to believe that he was 
specially blessed by the Lord of his childhood. He contnbuted regularly to the 
Christian Missionary Alliance. When the Great Depression hit, he plugged his 
company into the giant public works projects the Hoover administration had 
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started to relieve unemployment. During the New Deal, he built irrigation systems 
and roads. Le Toumeau and his wife attributed their success to divine blessing, 
not Washington’s public works programs, their previous business associations, or 
even Le Tourneau’s inventive genius for designing bigger and more efficient 
machines. To thank Jesus, they set up the Le Toumeau Foundation under their 
control, pledging 50 percent of their company's profits and 50 percent of their 
personal income to “The Lord’s Treasury. 

The foundation became the conduit for hefty tax deductions for both the 
company and the family. This tax shelter also sponsored a technical school in 
Peoria, Illinois, near the site of the Le Toumeau factory, where workers were pros¬ 
elytized by Le Toumeau’s Fundamentalist magazine, NOW “God is chairman of 
my board of directors," he claimed, with some legal accuracy The millionaire soon 
joined the board of John Brown Academy, where Paul Townsend (Cam’s brother) 
taught, and Cam found his first support for nearby Camp Wycliffe. 

By the end of World War 11, God and war profits had boosted his company’s 
sales 400 percent. His company supplied 70 percent of the earth-moving equip¬ 
ment used by the Pentagon. Thousands of mammoth Le Toumeau bulldozers, 
scrapers, rooters, dump carts, and sheepfoot rollers were used by U.S. forces in 
North Africa. India, Burma, China, and every major island in the South Pacific/’* 

In postwar Peru, the Catholic church soon found that it was no match for Le 
Toumeau or Townsend. Combined, the two men represented American wealth, 
colonization of the jungle, and the powerful U.S. Embassy, which saw “Tourna- 
vista" as an extension of its Point IV program. 

In September 1953, Odtla approved SIL’s contract. To end public debate, 
Odria then decorated Cam for “distinguished service to Peru." 

In December, Le Toumeau’s contract was also sanctioned. Two months later, 
the Peruvian Senate ratified the agreement as Le Toumeau watched from the 
gallery. Within two years, even Nelson Rockefeller would be commenting on Le 
Toumeau’s venture in the Peruvian Amazon In October 1955, a “news clip" from 
the International Basic Economy Corporation (1BEC) crossed his desk noting that 
the Peruvian government had accepted a bid by Robert G. Le Toumeau to develop 
a “large tropical zone" and that Peru was seeking a $15 million loan to finance the 
development, along with a new highway connecting the Trans-Andes highway 
with the “Amazonas Valley." Nelson scribbled in the margins “we ought to take a 
look" and promptly fired off a memo to IBEC's Louise Boyer: “1 would like to 
include this area in the discussion of new lands to be studied... , n3 ° 

At Brazil's Borders 

Cam's next stop on his Latin American itinerary was Quito. High in the 
Ecuadorian Andes, Cam hurned through the ancient cobblestone streets of the 
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capital of the Incas and the conquistadores to a crucial meeting with SIL’s Robert 
Schneider and a young translator from the Peru branch named Rachel Saint. 

Schneider had become Cam's top government relations aide in the South 
American advance. He had pioneered in Peru and had helped in the unsuccessful 
attempt to enter Venezuela. Now he had taken on the directorship of the 
Ecuadorian Amazon. Slowly, S1L was nibbling away at the outer edges of the west¬ 
ern Amazon. If the Inter-American Indian Conference in La Paz in August proved 
fruitful, they would have a toehold tn Bolivia, too The Andean countries were the 
back door to the Brazilian Amazon. Success was imperative. 

In Rachel Saint. Cam had found the ideal visionary to lead the dangerous 
advance Into the unknown Ecuadorian jungle. As a girl in 1932, she had dreamed 
of a brown tnbe surrounded by green jungle. She finally amved in SIL's Peru 
branch in 1949, having spent a dozen years trying to convince New Jersey alco¬ 
holics to take the Lord's cure. The Indians should have proved easier They didn't 

Rachel started her vision-quest with the Piro Indians along the Urubamba 
River, then moved on to the Shapra. in the oil-nch lands above the Mararton 
River. By 1953, she had settled on yet another tribe even farther north, across the 
border with Ecuador near the next large river, the Napo. 

This tnbe, in a fashion common among isolated hunting and gathering 
groups, called themselves simply “the people," or Huaorani. The Ecuadorians 
called them Auca, Quechua for “savage." Hunted by rubber slavers, the Auca had 
been reduced to about 400 souls scattered in four mutually waning groups by the 
time Robert Schneider amved with the first S1L team in 1952. No one in the party 
entertained any illusion about conquering the Aucas for Christ. No one volun¬ 
teered They all accepted the wisdom of other missionaries that the hundred Auca 
spearmen who had held up civilization’s advance w’ould have no compunction 
sending white foreigners quickly to their God of Love. 

Rachel accepted the challenge as her fate The Lord had willed that the Auca 
were the “brown-skinned tnbe" of her vision. 

Cam and Schneider took Rachel to meet President Jos£ Marla Velasco Ibarra. 
Rachels extraordinary offer was presented by Cam to the president. Velasco tried 
to warn her off. The Auca w f ere “very dangerous. 1 once flew over them and they 
threw spears at the plane."’ 1 

Rachel would not be deterred At last, Velasco sighed his assent 

One of those who received the news with some misgivings was her thirty- 
two-year-old brother, Nate, a pilot for the Missionary Aviation Fellowship (MAF). 
Nate's small yellow Piper Cub served Protestant missionaries scattered throughout 
the jungle It w-as through Rachel’s visits with him that she had heard of the Auca. 
Now- he was beginning to wish she never had Rachels ambitions stood in the way. 

While all this was happening, a Shell oil airplane was touring Latin Amenca. 
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Its most interesting passenger was General James Doolittle, the famous army pilot 
who had flown raids over Tokyo. Doolittle’s inspection of the MAF base at Shell 
Mera delighted Nate. 

“How's our little air force?"'’ Doolittle asked with a twinkle in his eye. 

Doolittle was now a director of Shell, though this mission, at President 
Eisenhower's request, was to conduct a secret investigation of the CIA’s coven oper¬ 
ations. 

Doolittle presented his findings to Eisenhower in October 1954. The president 
now had a reliable repon on the CIA and the “assets," including people, it used. He 
gave the study to Allen Dulles with instructions to “show it to no one else, but to get 
back to him about the re pons conclusions and recommendations.”” 

Doolittles recommendations were in keeping with the CIA’s penchant for 
avoiding congressional oversight. They encouraged Eisenhower to endorse more 
coven operations, even, ominously, illegal ones beyond “the acceptable norms of 
human conduct." 

Hitherto acceptable norms of human conduct do not apply If the United Slates is 
to survive, long-standing American concepts of "fair play" must be reconsidered. 

We must develop effective espionage and counterespionage services and must 
learn to subvert, sabotage and destroy our enemies by more clever, more sophisti¬ 
cated, and more effective methods than those used against us. It may become 
necessary that the American people be made acquainted with, understand and 
support this fundamentally repugnant philosophy M 

Eisenhower was enthusiastic about Doolittle’s “Anticommunist Manifesto." 
Two months later, he appointed a new special assistant on Cold War strategy 
and psychological warfare. As the president's personal representative on the 
National Security Council, this man would oversee the global escalation of CLA 
covert warfare. 

A Planning Coordination Group, which came to be called simply the 
“Special Group," was established. In a position of authority over policy second 
only to the president himself and actually exercising much more power than he 
did, three men—CIA Director Allen Dulles, Undersecretary of State Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., and Undersecretary of Defense Roger Kyes—would be in command, 
chaired by the presidents new special assistant: Nelson Rockefeller. 
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PROPHETS OF 
ARMEGEDDON 


Fori\indle\y, Brazil has a great vacant frontier area that offers the prospect 
of developing a new rural economy .. . It should ke emphasized that what is 
contemplated here is a program of opening up this new “ west " in Brazil, in 
the manner our own “west” was opened up under the Homestead law after 
the Civil War. 


—John R Camf, Rockefeller A1A employee 
Proposal to the federal International 
Cooperative Administration 
November 1960 





A Pledge oe Allegiance 

Washington’s fashionable Foxhall Road was dark when Ann Whitman, the 
president’s personal secretary, left the large house A single light burned, silent testi¬ 
mony to continued work in the library' where she had dined alone that night with 
Nelson Rockefeller Nelson might work into the wee hours, the fate of a middle- 
aged man seeking refuge from a marriage going sour and a career in doubt 

After Ike’s election. Nelson had been made chairman of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government Organization His job held neither excite¬ 
ment nor prestige, but at least he was back in Washington, where his influence 
could be felt, if not feared 

He started off by confronting New Deal Democrats with typical vengeance. 
His grandfather would have been proud. Someone, after all. had to have enough 
credibility and gall to shake up Washington’s bureaucracy and refit it to meet its 
new global opportunities. 1 

Within six months, with the approval of the president and the Republican- 
led Congress. Rockefeller had centralized the U S. government into a modem cor¬ 
porate state He tightened corporate control over the Defense Department, 
bringing the whole operation more into conformity with corporate streamlining 

He abolished the Export-Import Bank’s four-man board, centralizing all 
power m the hands of a managing director. Control over the bank was crucial if 
American corporations were to penetrate the Third World trade of Western 
European powers, expand American investment in the Third World, and stave off 
the twin evils of nationalism and communism. 
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He abolished the State Department’s International Information Agency, 
already mortally wounded by Senator Joseph McCarthy's witch-hunts, and set up 
the United Slates Information Agency (USIA) Virtually independent of the State 
Department and free of us diplomatic responsibilities, the USLA would prove 
more amenable to covert operations by the CIA, including disinformation news 
“feedback" into the United Slates 

Nelson also destroyed the Mutual Security Agency, merging its operations 
and those of three other foreign-aid agencies into the Foreign Operations 
Administration. FOA at last brought to fruition the proposal that Nelson, as chair¬ 
man of Truman's Intemauonal Development Advisor)' Board, had made for a cen¬ 
tralized foreign-aid agency 

He merged the Federal Security Agency Und its $4 6 billion budget, ten 
operating units, and three federal corporations) into a single new cabinet-level 
department. Health, Education, and Wellarc (He managed to get himself appoint¬ 
ed the first undersecretary of HEW’ to bool) This was Nelsons best hope for sal¬ 
vaging some of the ClAA's legacy of education, public health, and vocational 
rehabilitation programs 

If not totally in substance, certainly in style, it was the ClAA mode of opera¬ 
tion all over again Nelson set up another chart room and ordered all agency 
heads to give weekly command performances HEW became involved in intelli¬ 
gence matters that included not only the integration of the educational, health, 
sanitation, and technical assistance programs into overall foreign policy goals, but 
HEW serving as the CIA's first conduit for its ‘ mind control" experiments. 

Code-named Project ARTICHOKE and subsequently MKULTRA, the CIA's 
search for ways of modifying and controlling human behavior was given cover by 
both HEW and its subagency, the National Institute of Mental Health The CIA 
was anxious to leam why some American prisoners of war refused to be repatriat¬ 
ed after the Korean War Convinced that the Gls had been brainwashed, Allen 
Dulles, who was himself the father of a badly wounded GI. authorized the CIA to 
investigate mind-altenng drugs and hypnosis, allegedly as a defense against the 
Soviet Union, but actually for the CIA's own use The mind-control experiments 
would continue for twenty years, involving over 7*>0 subjects 

While HEW lent its facilities for CIA purposes. Nelson dismissed some 
1,200 HEW employees. The Bureau of Indian Affairs also fell under the axe. An 
aging John Collier, still head of the Institute of Ethnic Affairs, fought back against 
federal efforts to ‘terminate* government protection of Indian land and services * 
His efforts were in vain. Eisenhower soon authorized states to replace the federal 
government in Indian matters to override tribal constitutions, abolish tribal 
authonties. and distribute Indian assets, including lands that held oil deposits 

John Collier once again came under attack as a ‘radical,’ just as he had thir¬ 
ty years before His defense of Samoan indigenous rights against the navy's testing 
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of the atomic bomb on Bikini was the last straw. Conservative colleagues at City 
College of New York castigated him for stirring “violent controversies,” and he was 
forced to resign. Collier, now seventy, left New York, his spirit broken. He ended 
up in Taos, New Mexico, decrying that Eisenhower’s Public Law 280 was deliver¬ 
ing the Indians into “a kind of social, cultural, and spiritual self-genocide.” 

Nelson, of course, was keenly aware of the witch-hunt against Collier. One 
of his aides, Victor Borella, brought it to his attention in 1955. But there was little 
that Nelson was willing to do for anyone in the prevailing atmosphere of loyalty 
oaths and witch-hunting. 

There was, however, something he could do when tensions began to nse in 
South America in the wake of budget cuts in foreign aid. 

Nelson's Brazilian Problem 

Nelson's biggest pnvate worry w'as Brazil. He was depending on that coun¬ 
try’s great economic potential to boost the fortunes of his ailing International Basic- 
Economy Corporation (1BEC). In Venezuela, the Amencan oil companies, includ¬ 
ing his own Creole Petroleum, and the P£rez Jimenez dictatorship had withdrawn 
their financial participation in IBEC’s schemes by 1952, as did seven Venezuelan 
state governments from programs sponsored by lBEC’s philanthropic arm, the 
American International Association for Economic and Social Development (A1A); 
within four years, three more state governments would desert A1A, along with the 
oil companies. The dictatorship had so deteriorated political conditions that it was 
impossible to carry cm any supervised credit program. 1 

Already desperate in 1952, Nelson had swallowed his pride and turned to 
his father for help. He asked for $1 million to save 1BEC The president had 
enough confidence in Nelson to give him the task of reorganizing the United 
States government, but Junior would not lend him a penny unless he agreed to 
close up shop. 

Nelson went to seek the money elsewhere.* He found it with his brother 
David at Chase National Bank. David was the bank’s major proponent of increased 
investment in South America. Laurance was also on the Chase hoard. 

Nelson liquidated his more troubled companies in Venezuela and Brazil and 
focused on making what Fortune magazine called “the normal Latin American 
profits” of anywhere from 30 percent to 100 percent. 

But Nelson still had a familiar problem in Brazil, Gctulio Vargas. Five years 
after the 1945 coup that had removed him from office, Vargas was once again 
president of Brazil. He had run an emotional campaign in 1950 on the theme “O 
petroleo e nosso" (“the oil is ours") and had blamed Adolf Berle and Amencan oil 
companies for his overthrow Now the sixty-eight-year-old nationalist had 
returned to his old mission of keeping Brazil's energy resources Brazilian. In 1952, 
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Vargas succeeded in having the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies, by almost a unani¬ 
mous vote, establish the government-owned Brazilian Petroleum Company 
(known popularly as Petrobras). The following year, Vargas, confronted by an 
angry Senate dominated by export businesses, sought to reserve for Petrobras all 
rights to oil exploration, exploitation, and new refining. 

The American companies, led by Standard Oil, fought back. Brazil was one 
of the hemispheres largest oil markets, and Standard, Shell, Gulf, Texaco, and 
Atlantic controlled it all If Vargas expanded Brazil's small refining capacity under 
Petrobras, the companies would be locked out of all growth in this crucial market. 

More than 100,000 motor vehicles were imported into Brazil in 1951. Vargas 
was planning to introduce diesel locomotives to -modernize" the railroads Basic 
industrial expansion would also draw on oil. Fuel imports, accordingly, had risen 
20 percent each year since 1949, costing $200 million in 1951, all of which, on 
the insistence of the oil companies, had to be paid in U.S. dollars. This “dollar 
drain" policy by the oil companies hemorrhaged Brazil’s foreign-exchange 
reserves, of which 70 percent were earned each year by a single export, coffee, 
whose largest market was the United States.* 

Probably none of Eisenhower’s lop officials understood the role that 
American coffee importers played in Brazil’s economy better than Nelson 
Rockefeller, The former ClAA chief in Brazil. Berent Fnele, now one of Nelsons 
closest 1BEC aides, had been president of the American Coffee Company and a 
director of A&P, one of the largest buyers of Brazilian coffee 

So when the Vargas government raised Brazilian coffee prices after storms 
damaged crops in 1952-1953, Room 5600 was quick to take advantage of the 
howls from A6zP and other American importers who feared that Vargas was pric¬ 
ing them out of the American housewives’ market." During the Korean War, 
Nelson had set up a powdered coffee company in El Salvador to exploit the mar¬ 
ket that had been stimulated among Gls. Now, as a more frugal alternative to fill 
coffeepots and as a manufacturing process that allowed the mixing of less expen¬ 
sive beans from other lands, powdered (instant) coffee took root in the market¬ 
place. And as profits from IBEC’s instant-coffee subsidiary grew during the 
Brazilian coffee crisis. Nelson's contributions through A1A to small Brazilian coffee 
growers and ranchers steadily declined. 1 

This cutback was also the result of Nelson’s new conservative fiscal policies 
that dictated belt-tightening in the non-profit-making sector of his operations 
Brazil’s credit squeeze was another problem. The coffee squeeze on Brazilian earn¬ 
ings threatened Nelson's profit-making operations, too His hybrid seed company 
was promising to score 3,000 metric tons in sales by 1955, a huge increase over 
the 35 tons sold in 1947. its first year of business Likewise. Nelson's Inter- 
American Finance and Investment Corporation (IFI), IBEC's joint venture with 
Chase National and fourteen leading commercial banks in Brazil, was crippled by 
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limited borrowing capacity. Brazilian bankers, feeling that IFl was competing for 
scarce investment capital, limited their willingness to underwrite lFl’s loans. 

Nelson grew frantic over the credit crunch after Brazil’s ambassador, Walther 
Moreira Salles, visited him in Washington in February 1953. A loan to Brazil had 
been arranged, but the Eisenhower administration was thinking of canceling it 

Nelson caught a flight to New York, conferred with family members and 
advisers, and then called Adolf Berle. He hoped Berle could influence the Jackson 
Committee, Ike’s special review board on intelligence operations chaired by for¬ 
mer CIA Deputy Director William Jackson. Berle agreed to try. 

Rerle took Brazil 4 ; deepening financial crisis before the committee He described 
the disastrous predictions for the coffee crop and the pressure these predictions put 
on the Brazilians’ ability to finance their imports, debt payments, and industrial 
expansion. Within two months, psychological warfare adviser C D. Jackson, another 
member of the committee, C 2 mc up with a plan to send Milton Eisenhower, th; pres¬ 
ident 4 ; brother, to Brazil to ta’k with “responsible Brazilians” about the countrys dete¬ 
riorating economic situation and President Vargas’s handling of it. 

Nelson Rockefeller, it was noted, “would have extreme difficulties in carry¬ 
ing or. these exploratory conversations, but he could be extremely valuable once 
the situation was crystallized in liaison activities with the major oil companies." 
Milton Eisenhower on the other hand, "has all the requisites, i.e. is a trusted and 
responsible member of the White House staff who can speak with authority, and 
also has no connections with the major oil companies." 11 

Milton Eisenhower’s trip 10 Brazil turned out to be a great success as far as 
the oil companies were concerned, albeit a delayed one. He arrived in late July in 
the midst of an uproar in the United States over rising Brazilian coffee prices. 
Rumors were circulating that high Brazilian officials were speculating in the coffee- 
futures market. 12 Therefore, the Brazilian government was on the defensive when 
Eisenhower discussed trade relations 

Milton Eisenhower ended up infunating the Brazilians by refusing to honor 
loans for high-priority projects. He even denied that the United States had ever 
made any commitments (In fact, final decisions had been made—years earlier— 
by the Joint Brazil-U S Development Commission on a SI billion program that 
required $300 mil'ion in promised U.S. loans and politically risky tax increases 
already introduced by Vargas lo finance the cruzeiro portion of the program But 
that was before Vargas pressed ahead for the Petrobras oil monopoly) 

A month after Milton Eisenhower left Brazil, Vargas was still in a state of 
shock over the freeze on American loans. Desperate now for capital, he was mere 
committed than ever to recovenng the revenues Brazil spent on imported oil. To 
strengthen his base among nationalists, he appointed Juracy Magalhaes as 
Petrobrds’s first president. 

It was his first serious mistake. Juracy Magalhaes had been an informer 
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during the last Vargas administration and had confided to Adolf Berle that he had 
plotted against Vargas in 1045 Now. almost a decade later, having just completed 
a stint as Brazilian military attache in Washington, he was being handed one of 
the most sensitive offices in the Vargas government. 

Vargas's Uniformed Frankenstein 

At this point, Vargas’s Frankenstein monster from World War II rose up again 
Veterans of the Brazilian Expeditionary Force who had fought under U S. com¬ 
mand in Italy had a wide following in the army. navy, and air force owing to U.S 
military aid. These officers had gained additional prestige when the Pentagon 
helped them establish a replica of the U.S. National War College, the Higher War 
College. In 1949. the Brazilian military established a secret military protocol with 
the Pentagon, pending Washington’s review of a formal military' pact proposed by 
the Brazilians Vargas was able to delay implementation of this pact until 1953 and 
to prevent the military from sending the infantry division to Korea that Truman 
had requested More important, public outenes held up a U.S. survey’ authonzed 
by the treaty even after it was signed. This survey aimed at “preparing topographic 
maps and air charts of Brazil," and ruled that original negatives and field observa¬ 
tions "by the technical organs of the U.S. will be kept in their own files.’'" 

The Brazilian generals seethed over the delays. Standard Oil, meanwhile, 
fretted over PetrobrAs’s inroads in supplying Brazil’s internal market with state- 
controlled oil. In Manaus, the former rubber capital on the Amazon. PetrobrAs 
even planned a new oil refinery. Though small, the refinery’ would within a year 
carry the seed of PetrobrAs’s potential for the Amazon basin, tapping Peru's 
Ganso Azul field for crude. Here also was the focus of Vargas Is hope that the 
Amazon forest hid a great pool of oil. PetrobrAs's geologists were directed to 
study the area carefully and. indeed, in April 1954, they reported finding indi¬ 
cations of oil near Manaus at Nova Olinda, they w-ould actually strike oil there, 
again within a year 

This was not good news to Standard Oil. w’hich controlled refining and used 
Brazil as a consumer for Venezuelan crude exported by its Creole Petroleum sub¬ 
sidiary. Nelson Rockefeller’s old haunt. Nor did it please the generals and admirals 
who used Standard Oil’s crude They had depended on Washington^ largesse to luel 
their ascent to power and had argued that PetrobrAs’s founding condemned Brazil's 
oil to stay in the ground (In fact, PetrobrAs would boost producuon more than ten¬ 
fold by 1960) In June 1954, General JuArez TAvora attacked PetrobrAs in a speech 
at the Higher War College, calling again for the participation of foreign capital 

Unfortunately for Vargas, TAvora’s attack coincided with an uproar in Brazil’s 
business community over Vargas's pressuring the state government of Mato Grasso 
to nullify private titles to 21 million acres of Indian lands, which it had illegally 
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sold to real estate companies and land speculators. 4 These lands, Vargas insisted, 
had been set aside for the Indians. The slash-and-bum techniques used by settlers 
had already been the source of Indian misery in similar colonization schemes east 
of Bctem, transforming the zone's forests into the semidesert described by one 
Brazilian scientist as a ghost landscape" Unlike the Indians' shifting cultivation 
system, the settlers' intense land-use system destroyed the canopy forest and with 
it, the source of most of the nutrients and protective cover used by the Amazon 
basin's poor soil base. 

Equally restrictive was Vargas’s 1954 Mineral Code, which separated soil 
rights from subsoil rights, the latter requiring federal licenses. The code left 
the exploitation of any subsoil riches, whether oil or solid minerals, to 
Brazilian companies. 

In June, General Tivora. eyeing his future presidential candidacy, called for 
the reversal of Vargas's policies. Carlos Lacerda, leader of the Democratic National 
Union (UDN) that had allied with Adolf Berle to unseat Vargas from his tast presi¬ 
dency in 1945. went further, leading an impeachment drive against Vargas. 
Lacerda charged (falsely) the president with misappropnating funds and secretly 
collaborating with Argentina's Juan Perdn to set up a Peronist labor syndicate type 
of government At the same time, with U S. credits suspended until Vargas surren¬ 
dered on the oil issue and income from coffee exports diminished, the financial 
situation deteriorated Prices rose. The opposition blamed it on incompetence and 
corruption in the Vargas administration The impeachment effort failed, but 
Lacerda did succeed in forcing Vargas's labor minister, Jo4o Goulart, to resign. 

On the night of August 5, 1954, shots were fired in front of Lacerda’s 
Copacabana apartment just as he was returning home Lacerda w r as wounded in 
the foot Vargas’s son, a federal deputy, was held responsible for the incident, 
along with the head of the presidential guard. More charges of corruption 
emerged, and Vice President Cafe Filho, an opponent of Petrobras, suggested to 
Vargas that they should both resign 

"From here I’ll leave dead," Vargas replied 

Rios air force general and half the generals of the army then demanded his 
resignation. Naval 3nd air units stood at alert, and army police surrounded the 
palace The war minister warned Vargas of the likelihood of “much blood, a lot of 
bloodshed." After a two-hour meeting with the cabinet on August 24. Vargas 
agreed to ask Congress for a leave of absence to allow the pressures to cool Rut 
the war minister told the generals the following morning that Vargas’s leave was to 
be immediate and permanent. Vargas had been betrayed 

This means I’m deposed?" Vargas asked his brother Benjamin on learning 
the news. Vargas’s family hail armed themselves, ready to face death. 

"I don't know." Benjamin said But this is the end " 

Just before 8 a m , Vargas appeared outside his bedroom, still in paiamas He 
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walked to the presidential office and then returned, closing the bedroom door 
behind him. Fifteen minutes later, a shot rang out He had chosen the familiar 
option of the doomed gauchos of his homeland: suicide. On the bed stand, his 
family found his last letter to the Brazilian people: 

Once again, anu-national forces and interest;., coordinated, have become intonat¬ 
ed with me After decades of domination and exploitation by international 
economic-financial groups, I made mysell the chief of a revolution, and I won I 
initiated the work of liberation and I inaugurated a regime of social liberty 

I returned to the government on the arms of the people The underground 
campaign of the international gnnips allied with national groups revolted against 
the regime of guarantee to the worker .. They do not want the workers to be 
free ... 1 wanted to create national freedom in realizing oil wealth through 
Pctrvbras They do not want the people to he independent 

.. 1 choose this means to be with you always. When they humiliate you. you 
shall fed my soul suffering at your side. When hunger beats at your door, you 
shall feel in your breasts the energy for the struggle for yourselves and your sons 
When they slander you. you shall feel in my thoughts the strength for reaction 
My sacrifice wall maintain you united and my blood shall be your banner of 
struggle l * 

The damage to Washington's propaganda goals against Petrobris was 
irreparable. As Vargas's body lay in state, his letter was released to the world press 
Cuba declared a three-day mourning period. So did Argentina. The United 
Nations flag was flown at half staff in New York. Thousands of Brazilians followed 
Vargas's coffin to Rio’s airport, where it was flown to the presidents home in Rio 
Grande do Sul for burial 

An era had ended, not only for Brazil, but for Washington's prestige in Latin 
America Coming on the heels of the CIA's overthrow of Arbenz in Guatemala. 
Vargas's suicide gave official Washington reason to pause and ask how the damage 
might be controlled. Despite dark reports Irom intelligence sources that the 
Communist party had grown since Vargas's return to power, there was no way that 
Vargas could be painted as another Communist sympathizer as Arbenz had been 
With Vargas, the issue was clear: The struggle for economic independence and 
national sovereignty was the fundamental problem Washington was facing in 
Latin America. 

When the Brazilian people gave Vargas's party a resounding victory in 
Congress that November, the Eisenhower administration looked for someone to 
replace C. D. Jackson, someone with his experience in psychological warfare, who 
could be trusted with the knowledge of secret assets and operations, and someone 
who, unlike Jackson, had enough prestige—and raw power—in Latin America to 
restore the luster to the Eisenhower name. 

There was really no competition for the job Only Nelson Rockefeller 
would do. 
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Ike’s Secret Team 

To the general public, Nelson's new job as special assistant to the presi¬ 
dent lor Cold War affairs was shadowy. Newsweek editors, when told hr whs to 
attrt d the Cabinet, the National Security Loaned, the Council on Foreign 
Economic Folicy ard the 0|* ihikhis Coordinat ng Board, came closest to the 
truth by describing Nelson as Ikes Cole War General " Thr jiiesidents Dress 
secretary, Janes Hagcrty, would admit only that Nelson’s tasks would be 
‘much broader" than Jacksons. Nelson would add to that job ‘consideration 
of how to coordinate work of al government agencies toward the Presidents 
program for peace. " 

“Dulles" OcHc recalled in his diary, “had asked Nelson to take this new' job 
.. because .. he is un the defensive everywhere lie., feels something is lack 
ing anc expects Nelson to supply the miraculous element.’" 

The Tnird World, Bcrlc int mated, was becoming dangerous y restless, and 
Du les felt ill equipped to handle it Dulles also wanted to eliminate ary Soviet 
doubts about the Wests will to preserve its sphere o' influence. Dut critics sug¬ 
gested that Dulles went too ar, cxpancir.g t.Tat sphere to encompass most of the 
non-Gnmnunist world (and. if Radio Free Europe coaid be believed, most of 
the Communist world, ton) Dulles was also accused of relying too heavily on 
nuclear weapons. 11 Nor did his plans to Include a rearmed WeM Germany— 
including many cx-Naz s and bl> spies in NATO—ease the misgivings of 
Africans and Asians about me United States' anti-communist zeal No matter 
how skillfully argued or infused with moral "law." Dulles’s claims rang hollow 
on Third World ears. Mertiones of the shame of colonial insult had nevvi left the 
developing countries, nor did tnc bitterness over ar, average life expectancy of 
forty years and (he worlds highest nridenre of untreated cu-abic diseases anc 
malnutrition. 

Still, in the lace ol this redity, Bede and Rockefeller could believe that the 
problem Dulles whs having wi h the Third World was fundamentally "philosophi¬ 
cal." “Nelson felt and 1 cordially simulated that thr real trouble here was philo¬ 
sophical and sp ritual more than economic, material and political There is no 
gu dr I nr to any political oolicy. Another dimension was reeded ' J 

Wiih Nelson taking on h- rolr o' Gild War adviser, a new dimension 
did develop, out its thrust was decidedly more political ban philosophies] 
and spiritual Its goal was control over all covett operations abroad with 
Nelson tn the cockpit 

On March 12, the CIA learned that all coven ojieraiums had to be approved 
first by the National Security Councils Operations Coordinating Board (OCB). on 
which Nelson was the presidents representative Under L.senhower's instructions. 
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the National Security Council authorized the CIA to “develop underground resis¬ 
tance and facilitate covert and guerrilla operations.” 

Specifically, such operations shall include any covert activities related to propa¬ 
ganda, political action, economic warfare; preventive direct action, including sab¬ 
otage ... subversion against hostile states and groups including assistance to 
underground resistance movements, guerrillas and refugee liberations groups, 
support of indigenous and anti-communist elements deception plans and 
operations . all protected by the new doctrine of “plausible’ demability. 21 

Nelson’s Special Group was to oversee all these activities. If there was a 
philosophical underpinning to this group, it was Machiavelli. 

Nelson’s capacity as chairman of the Special Group allowed him to act as 
Eisenhowers “circuit breaker," informing the president of CLA covert operations 
while protecting the presidents “plausible demability" before Congress, since 
some operations ran afoul of American or international law and even of John 
Foster Dulles’s much touted moral law. 

Of all the CIA’s secret activities, the most sensitive were called the “Family 
Jewels.” That month, CIA Director Allen Dulles gave Nelson and other OCB mem¬ 
bers a Family Jewels briefing. 

Dulles described all the CIA’s covert operations,” past and present, includ¬ 
ing those having the most doubtful legality. By 1955, they included the following: 

The CIA’s penetration of the National Student Association. 

The CIA’s penetration of the news media as intelligence sources, using reporters as 
spies, planting spies, and spreading false stones (“black propaganda”) in the 
foreign media that were “replayed" in domestic news sources. 2 ' 

The CIA’s penetration of the American book publishing industry. 

The CIA’s support for Rambn Magsaysay in the Philippines and George 
Papadopoulos in Greece. 24 

The CIA’s instigation of coups in Iran and Guatemala. 

The CIA’s interception and reading, at New York’s and San Francisco’s post offices, 
of the private mail of American citizens sent to and received from the Soviet 
Union and China. ' 

The CIA’s financing of Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberation (subsequently 
renamed Radio Liberty) broadcasts to, respectively, Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. 1 * 

The CIA’s establishment of a Domestic Operations Division, whose organization 
and functions were similar to a field station abroad, to conduct covert opera¬ 
tions against U S. citizens in American cities. This action violated the CIA’s 
charter, which forbade the agency from spying on American citizens at home. 
The CIA's “Operation Bloodstone," which protected and used Nazis in Europe and 
the Americas” 
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Three other CIA operations, nowe\er. would have the most fa'-rra'htng 
implication (or Nelson Rockefeller, Amcncan mtsstonancs. and the Indians of 
Latin America: the CIA's expansion of iis MKULTRA mind-control expcrmcnts, 
tne use of hdwtrri I anxdalrs hi pinos to recruit Montagnard tribes in a war 
against Ho Ch Minhs Vietrmnh, and to build a new regime in Saigon :c create a 
Kuica-like partition of Vietnam, and its growing covert involvement in aviation 

Binding Minds with MKULTRA 

Nelson needed little introduction to MKULTRA The CIA’s use o: HEW ler 
mind-control experiments had been initiated during his tenure as undersecretary. 

I he Kcvke feller Inundation was also no stranger to this field cf research. In 1943, 
it had set up Allen Memorial Institute at McGill University tn Mnnreal "he tnst.- 
tute’s articles attracted the attenuon of the Pentagon and the CLA. anc Pentagon 
grants for research on brainwashing grow stcadilv." 

It was nor long hrforr Adol:‘ Berie agreed to serve on the board of the Society 
for the Investigation of Human Ecology, a inundation the CIA created as a rover 
fm MKULTRA “I an frightened about this ore.’ Bcrle wrote in his diary ‘If the 
scientists do what they .nave laid out lor themselves, tru will become rrunageabe 
ants. But 1 don't think it will happen '** 

There were eminent physicians and scientists on the board ol the society But 
luiking behind the sterile formal reports of the researchers was violence. Unaware 
of their being guinea pigs for the CIA patients were given a "sleep cock aiP of ICO 
mg Thorazine, 100 mg Nembutal, 100 mg Vernal, IV) ng. Veronal, and 10 
mg Phcncrgjn and then subjected to 150 volts of electroshock for periods twenty 
tc ninety limes longer than normally applied bv physicians two to three times a 
day for fifteen to flirty days, and sometimes as long as sixty-five days ‘ The CIA 
was interested in c'eating a blank mine that coulc be reprogrammed 

The Rockefeller Foundation funded the sensory deprivation research The 
technique Involved strapping people down in a large box and cutting them off 
Irom light, sound, smells, or touching In March 1955, HEWs National Institutes 
o: Health began CIA funded experiments using the standard technique, minus the 
practice of freeing subjects when they wanted to be freed. Soon mind control 
experiments spread throughout the country, nurtured by fund.ng directed by Dr 
S.dnev Gottlieb, the head of the Chemical Division of he CIA Technical Services 
Staff and according to one former QA officer, par. of the old-boy network in the 
CIA that included Nelson Rockefellers former CLAA associate in Brazil, J. C King, 
now CIA rfvef of clandestine activities in the Western Hemisplurre " 

Ir May 1955, the CIA receivec a startling oroposal tc 'provide for Agency- 
Sponsored Research Involving Ccvert Biological and Chemical Warfare Dr. 
Cha'les Gcschukurr asked the CIA to contnbutc S375.000 toward the construc¬ 
ts 
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tion of a special cancer research building at Georgetown University Hospital. He 
promised a “hospital safehouse" with one-sixth of the building's beds dedicated to 
the CIA. complete with cover for three CIA scientists and “human patients and 
volunteers for experimental use." including the severely mentally retarded and ter¬ 
minal cancer patients. 

Allen Dulles approved, but the CIA money, passed through private channels, 
would allow Geschickter to get matching funds from HEW' for the hospital’s con¬ 
struction This use of private foundations to pass on government (CIA) money, so 
HEW’s matching grant requirements could be met, would mean deliberate mis¬ 
leading of at least one other executive department of the U.S. government (HEW), 
and probably the Treasury’ Department^ Internal Revenue Service as well Dulles 
decided to play it safe and gel higher approval. He knew just the man 

Nelson Rockefeller, as chairman of the Special Group, listened attentively as 
Dulles laid out his case for the MKULTRA hospital His only question was whether 
Geschickter could offer “a reasonable expectation" that the CIA scientists would 
have the space he promised Given Dulles's assurance. Nelson gave his approval n 

During Nelson’s chairmanship of the Special Group, the CIA also searched 
for some means to program assassins The CIA had discovered that a man “could 
be surreptitiously drugged through the medium of an alcoholic cocktail at a social 
party ... and the subject induced to perform the act of attempting assassination 
of an official in a government in which he was “well established socially and polit¬ 
ically"" The CIA officer in charge of security for the operation was Sheffield 
Edwards ' Edwards later worked under Edward Lansdale in Operation MON¬ 
GOOSE. the assassination attempts against Cuba’s Fidel Castro. 

The Rockefeller Foundation Embraces the (old War 

In 1952. when John Foster Dulles was getting ready to become Eisenhower's 
secretary of state. Dulles turned over the chair of the Rockefeller Foundation to 
the family’s “Mr Asia," John 3rd. For the foundation's presidency. Dulles tapped 
his friend Dean Rusk. 

In the transfer of one of the State Department's top Far East intelligence 
operators to the foundation lay the ongin of Nelson’s expectation of unreserved 
cooperation from the foundation in his own intelligence mission. Given the cen¬ 
tral roles that the Dulles brothers and Nelson now played in Washington, it was 
not an unreasonable expectation. 

Rusk did not let the Rockefellers down "We have the officers and staff with 
long cxpenencc in underdeveloped areas," he assured the trustees. “We can recruit 
for such service somewhat more readily than other types of organizations We 
have earned a reputation for political disinterestedness; we arc not widely regard 
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ed as the tool of any particular foreign policy; we are welcomed in politically sen¬ 
sitive situations. >v * 

Rusks new mission was accompanied by a shake up in his first line o: com¬ 
mand. In 1955, the foundation took on new directors for five ou: of six or its pro¬ 
grams; Public Health. Social Sciences, Agricultural Sciences. Medical Sciences, 
and Natural Sciences. Only 1 lumanities was left untouched. 

The Humanities Division. under ex-CIA officer Clhadbournc Gilpatrick, gave 
$b8,0(X) In 1955 to the University of Philippines's Institute of Public Adminis¬ 
tration to train selected students from Southeast Asia in the line art ol running 
Western-backed governments ellicienily without appearing to be colonial 
appendages. One of the divisions primary missions was to foxier “romnuniiy 
developmentC pan of the “leadership training" component of Lansda.c's “nation- 
huilding" concept. While the institute trained students from Thailand. Burma, and 
Indonesia in the complement to the grittier “community development" woik in 
the barrios ar.d hamlets of Southeast Asia, the university’s Agricultural College at 
Los Banos prepared community organizers under the aegis of the Cl A-control led 
Office of the Presidential Assistant for Comm unity Development. J> 

Community development organizers required a grounding in the psychology 
of group dynamics They had to be able to “steer the conversation [of villagers! 
around to the needs of the barrio they thought should be attended, ’ the CIA’s 
Joseph Smith explained, 'and they would get the bamo folk to discuss the charac¬ 
teristics of their ideal leader. Ii turned out the mar. they had in rr.ind for the Job fit 
these characteristics perfectly. The villagers would discover' that iheii ideal leadei 
was in fact already in their midst.”" 

' Leadership training” required not only identifying and recruiting local lead¬ 
ership talent, but getting the CIA’s chosen leader to hr accepted by the people as 
thcl* own choice. 

In Vietnam, the chosen leader was Diem. At Lansdalek urging, in Apiil 
1935, D.ein launched a successtul military offensive agair.si opium gangs in 
Saigon that were an obstacle to Diems taking rower. Secretary of State Dulles 
reversed his previous misgivings about Diem ~rom 1950 ro 1954. Diem had been 
safely tucked away in Mary knoll monasteries in New York and New Jersey that 
were filled with missionaries whu were exiled Irorii China. There, he awaited 
Washington's call as the independent, nationalist, “alternative ’ to llo Chi Mirth 
Senator john F. Kennedy had predicted that such a leader would be needed to 
forestall the election of the popular Communist leader.” Now, with Diem’s 
demons:ration of military strength and Dullest backing, the way was cleat let 
Diems claim to absolute power. 

Enter Nelson Rockefeller in August 1955. He reminded the members of the 
Special Group that it was chatged with finding “ways effectively to utilize U.S. and 
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foreign individuals and groups and foreign public and private organizations” in 
covert operations * These organizations included universities, which were used as 
"manpower reservoirs.” Professors from Michigan State University (MSU) had 
flown to Saigon in May and they soon were joined by CLA officers. MSU's invento¬ 
ry request that year included grenade launchers, not-gun ammunition, tear-gas 
projectiles, grenades, and mortars. 4 ' American academe was training Diem's police 
and Civil Guards in the dark side of Cold War democracy 

As it turned out, Diem was soon to be Washingtons last hope for stemming 
communism in Southeast Asia. On March 17, 1957, Philippine President Ramon 
Magsaysay died in a plane crash. 

The CLA picked the wrong candidate to succeed Magsaysay and was soon 
without a power base for its Southeast Asia operations. Nelson saw the crisis in 
leadership immediately. He contacted John 3rd about immortalizing the memory 
of Magsaysay throughout the region. 

Nelson had an idea for a Rockefeller version of the Nobel Prize, with 
$25,000 to be awarded each year to someone in the Far East who exemplified 
Magsaysay’s willingness to “stand up and be counted." Magsaysay. despite death— 
or because of it—could serve perpetually as Washington’s “spirit of democracy" in 
Asia. Lansdale wrote a long memo describing Magsaysay’s leadership qualities. He 
claimed that Magsaysay had had a profound impact on Diem and through Diem 
and his “civic action" soldiers, on Burma's prime minister and even on soldiers in 
Laos. Those who “found it amusing to tease Americans that he was an ignorant 
puppet of ours" were a “fnngc smart-aleck set" that was “of little importance in 
Asia, even when quoted hy Radio Peking." 4 ’ 

Cautious bureaucrats were overruled. The Rockefellers were definitely not of 
the “smart-aleck” set. The Magsaysay Foundation was open for business. 

The foundation gave Operation Brotherhood, the CIA’s program to assist 
Catholic Vietnamese who moved south of the 11th parallel to join Diem's regime, 
one of us first awards. “Our propaganda job was to emphasize that ... people were 
rejecting Communist rule in Vietnam,” the CIA’s Smith later recalled. “... Operation 
Brotherhood (appeared! like another legitimate elTort of humanitarian concern for 
brother Asians." 4 Catholic missions were not the only ones recruited in the effort to 
legitimate Diem’s regime. Another Magsaysay Award would go to the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, and be accepted by Richard Pittman, the top man in SIL’s 
advance into the Philippines and the newly created South Vietnam. 44 

Central to U.S. strategy in the war in Vietnam, both in its initial covert stage 
and later in its massive overt stage, was aviation. As President Eisenhower's repre¬ 
sentative to the Special Group. Nelson Rockefeller had oversight responsibilities 
for the CIA's development of its clandestine aviation capacities. 

Nelson’s closest contact in the aviation industry was his brother Laurance. 
Dunng Nelsons tenure as chairman of the Special Group in 1955, Laurancc’s lop 
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aide, Harper Woodward, joined ihe board of the CIA's Civil Aviation Transport 
(CAT), the Agency’s major air freight carrier in Southeast Asia. 41 

Increasing coven operations in the steep forested valleys of Indochina forced 
the CIA to begin searching for a lightweight STOL (short-take-off-and-landing) 
plane to supplement CAT’s fleet of larger planes 

A small aircraft firm in the peaceful Boston suburb of Norwood had devel¬ 
oped an aeronautical marvel: the Helio Courier. Capable of taking off from a land¬ 
ing strip as shon as a tennis coun, soaring at speeds well over 100 miles per hour 
or hovering silently at 30 miles per hour, the Helio Courier could range as far as 
842 miles. 

It was perfect for the CIA's operations in remote areas where landing strips—if 
they existed at all—were cleanngs chiseled out of the side of a mountain 
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Last (all at Quantko 

On the night of Sunday, June 5, 1955. guards snapped repeatedly to atten¬ 
tion as a long line of automobiles pulled into the Marine Corps School at 
Quantico, Virginia Against the opposition of the Slate Department, Nelson 
Rockefeller had convened a secret conference to prepare recommendations for 
strategies for the Cold War 

It was a histone gathering The top foreign policy analysts, propagandists, 
and arms experts of the United States closeted themselves for four days and nights 
with men at the core of the Rockefeller brain trust 

Decades later, many of the recommendations that came out of Quantico 
would still be classified, their influence on U.S. government policy persisting 
through administrations without any public amng of the scope and content of 
what had been discussed or drafted. With Nelson Rockefeller, the “secret govern¬ 
ment” had truly arrived in the United Slates 

One proposal that would eventually come to light was the “Open Skies" 
plan It suggested that at the summit conference in Geneva in July 1955, 
Eisenhower should parry the Soviets’ call for a general disarmament and its 
unprecedented acceptance of inspectors at permanent stations on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain If the Soviet Union would provide bluepnnts of all us military 
installations, allow U S teams to enter these bases and weapons production facili¬ 
ties. and, most important of all. permit U.S. military planes to penetrate Soviet air¬ 
space to photograph these installations, the United Stales would do likewise and 
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restore the trade and cultural exchange that had been drastically curtailed since 
the end of World War II. 

Nelson outlined the plan in the terse one-page military style to which 
Eisenhower w-as accustomed and then took it to the White House. 

Eisenhower was interested. Both he and Nelson knew what others did not: 
The 1-2, supported by the CIA’s new photographic center, made Soviet permis¬ 
sion for acnal inspection unnecessary. Flying at an altitude of 70,000 feet, beyond 
the reach of any Soviet missile in 1955, the plane's pictures revolutionized intelli¬ 
gence gathcnng. 

The real value of Open Skies was its psychological warfare potential as pro¬ 
paganda to offset the Soviet's "peace offensive" and to convince the w-orld—espe¬ 
cially the American people as the 1956 elections approached—of the Republican 
administration's sincerity. The Soviets, moreover, could be expected to refuse to 
surrender their defense secrets and sovereignty over their airspace, giving Open 
Skies a double-fisted propaganda punch. 

“Foster," the president phoned Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, “here’s 
an idea “ But Dulles explained that the State Department had already seen the 
proposal and rejected it as a ‘public relations stunt” J that could undermine the 
serious work of the Summit and its potential—and particularly the departments 
own disarmament proposal that was being drafted by Harold Stassen. "We don’t 
want to make this meeting a propaganda battlefield."’ 

Like Roosevelt and Truman before him, Eisenhow-cr, when faced with a con¬ 
frontation between Nelson and the State Department, usually deferred to the depart¬ 
ment. And he did this time, too. Nelson, true to his nature, persisted Invited to a 
pre-Summit meeting between Eisenhower and John Foster Dulles two days later. 
Nelson hammered away at Dulles’s position, emphasizing that unless the president 
took the initiative, the Soviets’ “peace propaganda" would score big with the neutral 
nations of the Third World. “You may be certain that the Russians will attempt to 
make themselves important at this juncture in the Cold War," Rockefeller argued * 

Dulles was furious. He had been warned that Nelson might try to pull some¬ 
thing like this His staff had objected to Nelson’s holding the Quantico seminar pre¬ 
cisely for this reason "The general altitude here is one of irntalion," the CIA’s Frank 
Wisncr told C. D Jackson, “at the idea that some smart outside one-shot kibitzers 
will be able to suck out of their thumbs something that the professionals who work 
365 days a year won’t already have thought of, and probably discarded."' 

Finally, Dulles pulled rank, laying his job on the line The president, he 
reminded Eisenhower, cannot have two secretanes of state, and statesmanship 
should not be reduced to propaganda show's. 

Nelson pushed, but Eisenhower had had enough “Damn it. Nelson,’ he 
snapped. I’ve already told you we don’t want to make this meeting a propaganda 
battlefield’"' In the end. he came up with a compromise. Over the Stale Department’s 
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objections. Nelson was permitted to fly to Pans on the condition that he would “stay 
out of sight" and wait for instructions from Geneva should he be needed 

As Nelson expected, the Soviet Unions peace proposals at Geneva went fur¬ 
ther than even Eisenhower had anticipated, including the complete outlawing of 
the manufacture and use of all nuclear weapons Eisenhower and Dulles tned to 
respond by reviewing the issues of the Cold War, but no one was interested. The 
issue now was peace in the nuclear age On Tuesday, the second day of the confer¬ 
ence. Dulles ran out of steam, and Eisenhower was only too glad to receive the 
coded wire from Nelson in Pans suggesting other options The president sent 
back orders to Nelson and Harold Stasscn. Eisenhower's special assistant on disar¬ 
mament and the drafter of the State Department's proposals, to advance to 
Geneva, and come up with new statements for Eisenhower to use 

After many versions (“Stassen insisting on plugging his (disarmament! line. 
Nelson editing it out"), Eisenhower ended the debate by writing his own version, 
based on Nelson's viewpoint At the last moment, it was decided to keep the Open 
Skies proposal out of the text "All agreed to keep this top secret." Nelson said, 
“even from lower rank Americans 

On Thursday, July 21, Eisenhower rode under cloudy skies from his lakeside 
villa to the old League of Nations building for the Summit's climactic session. 

When it was his turn to speak. Eisenhower rose from the giant square confer¬ 
ence table and began reading from a dry position paper. The Russians, Bntish, and 
French listened politely. Some of them noticed for the first time a new face watching 
them from directly behind the president A few of them recognized Nelson 
Rockefeller 

Then the dramatic moment arrived Eisenhower was midway through his 
speech when he suddenly took off his glasses, summoned all his Kansas candor, 
and looked Soviet Premier Nikolai Bulganin squarely in the eye. Speaking as if 
extemporaneously, he proposed exchanging ‘a bluepnnt of our military establish¬ 
ments’ and providing 

within our countries facilities (or aerial photography 10 the other country to con¬ 
vince the world that we are providing, as between ourselves, agamst the possibili¬ 
ty of great surprise attack 

I do not know how I could convince you of our sincerity in the matter and that 
we mean you no harm I only wish that God would give me some means of con¬ 
vincing you of our stneenty and loyally in making this proposal .. The time has 
come to end the Cold War And I propose that we take practical steps to that end, 
that we begin an arrangrment very quickly, as between ourselves—immediately 

At that very moment, lightning flashed, thunder clapped, and the hall’s 
lights flickered "To this day," chuckled U S. interpreter Vernon Walters years later, 
‘1 am told the Russians are still trying to figure out how we did it."* 

One Soviet delegate was particularly furious His official rank was only that 
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John D Rockefeller, Sr. (left), converses 
with hts closest confidant and only 
sen, John D Rockefeller, Jr., while 
walking along Manhattan's streets. 

C. 1915 (CoWleky of the lock* Idler Atthm 
Criuer) 




Rockefeller, Jr. (fifth 
turn right), with busi¬ 
ness leaders dunng a 
fund-ratsing drive for 
the Interchutch World 
Movement, 1920. 
Rockefeller. Jr, was 
the major funder of 
(he movement ‘to 
Christianize the 
world" as an antidote 
to revolution* like the 
recent one in Russia 

(CoUMrsiy he Ro»ltcklUr 
Anhlvr iriuci) 




Pocanttco, the 3,600- 
acre Rockefeller fam¬ 
ily estate overlooking 
the Hudson in Tarry- 
town, New York, c 
19-K) Main mansion, 
Kikjuu (Dutch for 
"the lookout"), is in 
left center of photo; a 
huge playhouse for 
children ts at top 
center, Rockefeller, 
Jr.'s, mansion is to its 
left iCuuitwy at ihc 
Kixkeidlcr Atthoc Center) 














Bacon? College (or Indians. Its hrsi 
building was Rockefeller Hall, 
donated by John D Rockefeller, who 
began contributions after Rev Almon 
A Bacone provided infomution on 
Indian unrest in Oklahoma previous 
to Standard Oilfc entry into the tern- 
lory. iCauibv ol CrntM) <4 OUiknffu 
library. Wrurro Htaory Collation > 



Young Nelson Rockefeller in cowboy 
outfit. 1924 Nelson had his first 
experience with Spanish-speaking 
Indians dunng this tnp to the West 
with his father and brothers John 
and Lauwncc Standard Oil was 
ihen mo\mg into Navajo lands 

lC-fHimr»y ol the Rocfcclrila An. his* Center) 



Rockefeller. Jr (center), 
pats the shoulder of a 
Taos Pueblo Indian while 
giving out candy to 
Indun children. 1924 
Unknown to the Indians 
Rockefeller was funding 
Fundamentalist Christian 
missionaries who were 
then trying to stamp out 
their Indian religious tra¬ 
ditions as "immoral * 

iCnmor at (he UrnItclcOci 
Artlusr Cenrer' 







William Cameron Townsend (center I, soon lo become the C entral American Missions 
greatest success story, with his missionary wife. Elvira (far left), and Guatemalan Indian 
schoolchildren, N22-1Q23 Townsend, impressed by the achievements of Rockefeller- 
funded scientists in health, sanitation, and linguistics, adopted their methods as well as 
Indian dress lCitmc*\ <>l NVydltlc Bible TrcnilJiors) 


In April 1440. a year and a half after Elvira died, widower Cam Townsend married 
Elaine Mielkc. an educator and mcmhrr of Chicago's powerful Mood)’ Memorial 
C hurch Posing with the newhweds are l arato Cardenas, the former president of 
Mexico, and his wife. Amalia, at whose home the ceremony took place Townsend 
had backed Cardenas's nationalization of Standard Oils properties in 1437. 
ICmwvrty c4 WSrliHr Mil* Tntmljt.m' 







The U.S. Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs during World War 11. Nelson Rockefeller 
(right) is seen here with his chief of finance and industry, Joseph Rovensky. Earlier, as vice 
president of Chase National Bank. Rovensky steered Rockefeller toward his first invest¬ 
ment in Latin America. Standard Oil's Creole Petroleum subsidiary in Venezuela. iG>une*y of 
U.S NmhhuI Arvhivw' 


Swastika over South America Rockefeller's wartime 
propaganda featured South America under dire 
threat of j Nazi takeover His small agency, the office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs (ClAA), 
soon grew to become one of Washington's largest 
and most gLunorous operations ICowusyofthcUS 

Njnonat AichivrO 
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The Coordinator. Nelson Rockefeller, 
and U S. Chamber of Commerce presi 
dent Enc Johnston (left), chair of the 
U.S. Committee of the Inter-American 
Development Commission, look over a 
map of South Amenca showing human 
resources Indian labor was vital for U.S 
access to Latin America^ natural 
resources tCcHinesy of the U i> National 
Aahnr») 











Rockefeller and Nicaragua's dictator, General Anastasio Somoza (right), who provided 
access to Miskito Indians as labor for taking rubber out of Nicaragua* Atlantic coast 
l Courtesy ut ihe U S National Archives) 


Colorado Indian tapping rubber tree in 
Ecuador for export to the U.S. dunng 
wartime shortages Rockefeller rebuffed the 
efforts of Charles Collier and his father, 
John Collier, the reform-minded U.S. Com¬ 
missioner of Indian Affairs, to extend pro¬ 
tections over Indian laborers to prevent 
abuse hy rubber companies iCounty M ihr 


U S. National Archrves) 
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ClAA bunch Rixkcfcller. n^mcd after the head of its governmental sponsor, arrives 
at a jungle pon in the Peruvian Amazon to carry out medical operations in sup¬ 
port of the U S rubber collection program (Courts .<i tl* i s Sitk.rwi Ai\hi\r»> 

Rockefeller meets Brazil's nationalist president, GetUllo Vargas (left), 1942. Vargas 
opposed Rockefeller's scheme for a L\S -dominated Amazon Development Cor¬ 
poration. preferring Brazilian sovereignty over development beyond rubber 
extraction in its territory. Overthrown in 1945 and reelected in 1950, he set up 
Brazils national oil company. Petrobrls. to break the American monopoly over 
oil refining in Brazil His suicide during a military revolt tn 1954 saved Petro- 
brAs from being dismantled. iCttunesy of the I s NmuxmI Ardm-wt 
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Perus president, Manuel Prado, on a visit to the 
United States, waves to a crowd as his son, 
Manuel. Jr., looks on Prado, a banker, was a 
Inend of the Rockefellers and a classmate of 
Nelson's brother David at the London School of 
Economics. His son worked for Nelson at the 
CIAA. after the war the son worked for David 
at the Chase bank (Cuunny «t the U S Njuoml 

Archives' 




Alberto Lleras Camargo (left). 
Colombia's ambassador to the 
l-niied States during the war and 
foreign minister when this photo¬ 
graph was taken in 19-45. became 
one of Rockefeller's closest allies 
among Latin Amencas elite. Later, 
as Colombia's president, he was 
given a ticker-tape parade in Man¬ 
hattan by Governor Rockefeller and 
eventually served as a trustee of the 
Rockefeller Foundation (Coumiyof 
the U S National Anhtvet) 


Galo Plaza (right) was a close Incnd 
and Nelson Rockefeller's parliamen¬ 
tary whip dunng the United 
Nations' San Francisco conference 
In 19*45. In 1952. as president of 
Ecuador, he invited Rockefeller's 
1BEC and Townsend's S1L mission¬ 
aries into the Ecuadorian Amazon 
In 1907. when the Ecuadorian 
Amazon was confirmed to be awash 
with oil, Galo Plaza, at Rockefellers 
urging, accepted election as secre¬ 
tary-general of the OAS (Canto? o< 
the U S Department <4 Suic Amt (hr Harry S 
Inmun library 1 
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World War II gave Nelson Rockefeller his firs* opportunity to meet Brazil's most powerful 
businessmen In this picture, he is barely visible at the head table in the top nght. being 
hosted by Rio de Janeiro* chamber of commerce in September l«W2. <Counm of the US 

NjuoiuI An hires' 


Hhiring his PH2 visit to Brazil. Rockefeller also developed a relationship with Brazils 
military high command He is pictured here reviewing a map of Brazil with General 
Pedro Goes Montana deft) and General Bunco Caspar Dutra To the far nght is a senior 
L’ S military attache Three years later, the generals overthrew President Vargas to»une*> ol 
th< U S National An.hues' 




U S Ambassador lefferson Caffery QtfO. an opponent of Rockefellers Amazon development 
plans, failed to keep Rockefeller from vtsutng Brazil fben he tried to disrupt the guest of 
honors speech by loudly calling for cigarettes. onl> to lie embarrassed by live minutes of 
Rockefeller's withering praise A startled Oswaldo Aranha. Vargas> pro-l' S foreign minis¬ 
ter. sits between the two feuding American officials u .nmetyof ilw CS vjiuhmI An-hnod 


Nelson Rockefeller, after being sworn in as assistant secretary of state in Detemher IvHV 
had Ambassador Caflrry moved to Parts, replacing him with Adolf Berle. Rockefellers 
predecessor Berle had been removed as assisunt secretary by Roosevelt after showing 
unwillingness to cooperate tn the wartime alluncc between the United States and the 
Soviet Union iOunt»y oflhiL'i Batumi Aichivr*) 





















Rockefeller lands at Mexico City with his first wife. Mar)- 'Tod' (fore¬ 
ground' and a planeload of Latin American ambassadors and aides to 
attend the histone Chapultepec Inter-American Conference in February 
Id45 Rockefeller pushed through a regional military treaty that became 
the legal ha^ts for the Organization of American Suites (OAS) iOxine*> <4 

thr U S Nsskcul Archive*) 



At the Tnued Nations founding conference in San Francisco. Rockefeller (fifth fnrni ngfit ir. 
h uk tcn% along null' and hts Latin allies pressed for the admission of Argentina’s previously 
pro-Axis lYron dictatorship as key to the smooth integration of the hemisphenc militan 
allunce into the new inierruiiorul order Secretary of State Edward Stetttnius twith while 
hair) is at the center of the table, soviet foreign minister Vyacheslav Molotov ts six seats to 
the tight (C.Kitw* »hc B.ckflcllri An hue ( rntrrl 









The new U.S. ambassador to 
Brazil. Adolf Berle. and his wife, 
Beatrice, arrive in Rio dc 
Janeiro. January 1945. Before 
the year was out. Berle had 
interfered with Brazil's internal 
politics, convincing many that 
he had encouraged the military 
to overthrow President Vargas in 
the first postwar coup of the 
Cold War in Latin America 

(Courtesy at the U $ National Archive*) 


Brazil's new president. 
General Dutra. who along 
with General Goes Mon- 
tciro was the chief conspir¬ 
ator of the 1945 coup 
against Vargas, enjoyed a 
lighter moment trying out 
a gun during a previous 
visit to the United States 

(Courtesy ot the V S Nstu.nu! 
Archives' 


Rockefeller with Bcrent L'nele (left), his closest aide on Latin America, plans the expan¬ 
sion of Rockefeller operations into Venezuela with Venezuelan government officials 
Fricle gave up a seal on the board of directors of A P to work full-time for Rockefeller. 

(Courtesy «f the Rockefeller Archive Center' 














Monte Sacro. Nelson Rm kelcllcrs ),000>aiir ranch m Venezuela. cuntamed an estate 
that had once belonged to Simon Bolivar, leader of South Amenta's war for indepen¬ 
dence I rum Spain (I.«nnf it thr tCxkefelln Aichnr c ourt I 


Rockefeller expenmented in 
hybrid seeds lor corn and 
pasture grass in Brazil and 
Venezuela, set up demon¬ 
stration projects and credit 
operations, and sold seeds 
and land-clearing equip¬ 
ment to advance the cattle 
frontier into the continents 
tntertor Here he inspects a 
variety of com at one of his 
farms in Venezuela ,c«n*e»> 

ot the tUskrirdrr AkHm Genin' 




As successor to the investment com¬ 
pany set up tn W52 by Nelson Rock¬ 
efellers IBEC and l>avid Rockefellers 
Chase National Bank, Crrscinto was 
Brazils largest mutual hind by 1959. 
with holdings in more than 100 
Brazilian companies c«mm 
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William Cameron Townsend regales recruits of ihe Wydlffe Bible Translators at jungle training 
camp in Chiapas. Mexico, near the Guatemalan border it nunny >>i w>viiit* Btbit rrjnsta**. phwu' by 
Cornell Capa) 



Kenneth hke (Mow) was indispensable for turning missionaries 
into linguists for bilingual education, as well as Bible translation, 
as members of WyclifTe's alter ego abroad, the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics (SIL). (Counc*> «(WyvliBc hiHtr TronvUioo* Right An Indian 
listens to a recording of his language by an SIL linguist (c l ( )M\ 
the key to unlocking the secrets ol an Indian culture Breaking 
down a tribe's isolation ts the necessary first step to its absorption 
and domination by the national marketplace's culture Sll now 
uses advanced computer technology to speed up translations. 

(CouiUSy t*l Lit PwMfcO 






Nelson Rockefeller icenier. directly behind 
President Truman), chairman of the Inter¬ 
national Development Advisory Board 
UDAB). with IDAB members Rockefeller's 
IDAB report. Partners tn Progress, called for 
a doubling of the SI billion invested each 
year by American corporations in the 
Third World, acting in concert with the 
Wotld Bank, as well as the forging of 
regional military pacts (Courtesy of 
l Pl/Bctinunn An hoc' 


General Dwight Eisenhower, then presi¬ 
dent of Columbia University, flanked by 
Nelson Rockefeller's father. John D Rocke¬ 
feller. Jr. (left), and Nelsons uncle. Nelson 
Aldnch. former chairman of the Chase 
bank and later Eisenhower's ambassador to 
Great Britain Rockefellers played a major 
role in Eisenhower's rise to the White 

House, i Court c«y of ihc Rockefeller Archive Center) 


The payoff. Nelson Rockefeller is sworn 
in as President Eisenhower's special assis¬ 
tant in charge of Cold War strategy and 
psychological warfare. December 1954. 
Rockefeller chaired the supcrsccrct Special 
Group, w htch oversaw all CIA covert 
operations, including mind-control experi¬ 
ments funded through the Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare when 
Rockefeller was its first undersecretary 
tCtxmew of live Dwight D Eiwnhtiwer Library ' 


Rockefeller brothers. Laurancc (center) and 
John 3rd f right J, receive the Magsaysay 
Award from the Magsaysay Foundation, 
which they set up at the urging of Nelson 
and the CIA. The foundation later gave 
the same award to the SIL u.omev °< 

ihc Rockefeller Archive Center) 












Nelson Rockefeller m a jeep with 
aides during a 1956 tour of hold¬ 
ings in Venezuela and Brazil 
lOurtcsv ol the Rockefeller Archive Center) 




Left: Rockefeller enjoys a laugh with his cousin Richard Aldrich, his top aide in Brazil, during a 
1956 plane tour. In 1974. during the congressional confirmation hearings on his nomination to 
be vice president. Rockefeller revealed Aldrich's ties to the CIA Right Rockefeller with his major 
Brazilian business partner, banker Walthcr Moreira Salles deft), during the same flight. Rocke¬ 
feller decided to become Moreira Satless panner in the largest privately owned tract of land along 
the Brazil-Bohvta border, the 1-million-acre Fazenda Bodoqucna ttw*h |iha<u» ..•urmy of ihc KitkefelleT 

Archive Center) 




Rockefeller herds cattle on one of 
his ranches, 1959 Rockefeller's 
expenments in grasses and 
legumes were designed to 
encourage large Brazilian ranch¬ 
ers to expand their investments in 
the frontier Cattle ranching soon 
became the greatest single threat 
to the survival of the Amazon rain 
foresl and its Indian peoples levs 
obvious, however, were Rockc- 
felier-allicd mining interests 

(Counny of Auocutcd PttWWnie W.nU 
Photo*) 





Indian boys watch mission¬ 
aries land iheir Helio 
Courier on jungle airstrip. 
Ecuadorian Amazon. 1961 

(C.iurMsy of NUgnum Phou* 
photo by Cornell Capa' 


Rachel Saint near) succeeded in 
converting some of the Huaorani 
(Aucal who killed her mtssionaty 
brother, Nate; she then wowed 
L'.S. audiences during a national 
tour with her Huaorani, language 
informant. Payunta. including an 
appearance on Ralph Edwards's 
71m Is Yaw Life ' television show 

(Courtesy «rf Wyvllllc DiMf Tratubti'r* ■ 



Billy Ciraham. who joined VVychflcs board of directors, hosted Rachel Saint and Dayuma at 
his Madison Square Garden Crusade in New York City in 1957 Behind the scenes. John D 
Rockefeller. Jr was persuaded by Nelsons aides and mainline Protestant leaders to donate 
$50,000 to Grahams crusade, iohikm erf AxvnumJ PreWWkic World photos) 




of a political observer on Bulgantn's staff, but Walters, an intelligence officer with 
experience going back to Berle’s Rio Embassy and the 1948 Organization of 
American States (OAS) conference in Bogota, had already sized him up as the real 
leader of the Soviet delegation. As Rockefeller accompanied Eisenhower out of the 
hall, the short, bald man abandoned Bulganin’s diplomatic niceties and personally 
confronted them. 

“Khrushchev knew who I was," Nelson remembered, “but he just looked at 
me and went on talking to the President." 1 '’ Walters’s translation could barely keep 
up as the powerful secretary general of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
accused the Eisenhower administration of trying to sabotage the Summit with 
grandstanding gestures that could never be accepted by the Soviet Union. The 
arguments flew back and forth. Eisenhower tried to assure Nikita Khrushchev of 
hts sincerity and challenged the Soviets to accept open skies, Khrushchev, know¬ 
ing that his party hardliners and the Soviet military would never allow its provi¬ 
sions, bitterly denounced the speech. Then he abruptly turned away and left. “We 
knew the Soviets wouldn't accept it," Eisenhower admitted. “We were sure of that. 
But we took a look and thought it was a good move."' 1 

Guns and Butter for the Third World 

Back in Washington. Nelson's victory had produced unforeseen problems. 
The Soviets did not publicly reject Open Skies. And Eisenhower’s speech raised 
false hopes among misguided Europeans and Americans alike that the “Spirit of 
Geneva” meant that military confrontation with the Soviets was less likely. 

This expectation of lessened tensions disturbed Nelson. It was the threat of 
war that had forged into being not only NATO, but also the only major U.S. mili¬ 
tary pact in the Third World, the OAS in Latin America. War would also be the 
basic argument for setting up SEATO that September along Asia’s Pacific Rim. To 
meet the challenge of this outbreak of peace, Nelson got Eisenhower’s approval to 
reconvene the Special Group’s brain trust at Quantico. 

The first time, the State Department had been worried. “He seems to be 
building up a big staff." Dulles had complained. “He’s got them down at Quantico, 
and nobody knows what they’re doing." ‘ Dulles and other Cabinet members had 
even more cause to worry about Quantico 11. Although Nelson sold the second 
gathering to Eisenhower as an effort to “consider the psychological aspect of U.S. 
strategy" after Geneva, Nelsons interest was now more economic in nature and 
grander in scale He wanted a new “world economic policy" for the United States. 

Nelson's forty-one-page Quantico II report called for an $18 billion conven¬ 
tional arms buildup, coupled with a massive increase in foreign aid to help Third 
World governments finance the infrastructure needed for a huge infusion of 
American corporate investment. The latter included integrating nuclear power 
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into overall power programs that rested mainly on coal and hydroelectric power 
The report was mtndful that "the Amencan national conviction that colonialism 
is bad under all circumstances ... overlooks the fact that many peoples are inca¬ 
pable of self-government.’' ' 

To prevent the Soviets’ publicly owned and subsidized socialist enterprises from 
competing “unfairly" against privately owned profit-seeking enterprises, the arms race 
would offer “the prospect of inducing strains in the Soviet economy.' There would be 
“the added virtue of offering the type of production competition (high technology, 
capital intensive! that is comparatively most costly for the USSR to match 

An arms race just might bankrupt the Soviet Union, or at least cripple its 
capacity to compete in world markets with Western pnvate corporations. And an 
arms race was bound to curtail production of consumer goods, continuing con¬ 
sumer frustrations and fears that increased the strength of conservatives in the 
Soviet military', any plans by Khrushchev to dismantle Stalins garrison state and 
introduce democratic reforms would have to give way before the perceived threat 
of imminent nuclear war The United States, on the other hand, could "afford to 
survive” through an arms race. To rally the nation behind its new arms race, the 
report called for a presidential initiative in “explaining to the people of the United 
States the gravity of the world situation "" 

Not everyone was impressed by Nelson or his Cold War intellectuals. And 
by the time his classified report was circulating among some 600 cleared govern¬ 
ment officials, the one man Nelson had most hoped to influence—the president— 
had been removed from action 

On September 24, the day before Quantico II convened, Dwight Eisenhower 
suffered a heart attack. Hospitalized until November 11, he was replaced at the 
helm utularly by Vice President Richard M Nixon, but actually by Secretary of 
State Dulles. Suddenly, Nelson was confronted with the “sick president" syndrome 
that he had experienced with Roosevelt and had almost ended his career in gov¬ 
ernment: a hostile vice president, a secretary of state who was jealous of his 
power, and a praetorian guard that considered him an outsider With the loss of 
direct access to the president. Nelson was stripped of power and isolated. 

Eisenhower was not in complete command even after his release from the hos¬ 
pital, he spent only four days in Washington before going to his Gettysburg farm to 
convalesce Nelson next saw him at a National Security Council (NSC) meeting on 
November 21. It was not clear whether Eisenhower could run again in 1956. which 
left the field open. Lacking a bureaucratic base like the ClAA to enable him to 
remain a contender, Nelson tried to get appointed deputy secretary of the most 
powerful bureaucracy of all—the Defense Department He did not gpt the job. 

Nelson had to concede that his stint at the White House was turning out to 
be a failure, but he could claim success in one arena of the Cold War: Latin 
America, During Nelson’s tenure as presidential coordinator of the CIA's covert 
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operations in 1955, “Latin America began to emerge as an area of the Cold War,” 
the CIA’s Harry Rositzke wrote later. “The CIA became involved in a broad front 
of coven action: building news services and local outlets for distnbuting propa¬ 
ganda. supporting non-Communisi student congresses, sponsoring or subsidizing 
anti-Commumst publications, extending ihe activities of its intellectual front orga¬ 
nizations into the youth, student and labor groups from Mexico to Brazil."’' 

Nelsons stint as the chief of psychological warfare coincided with a face-lift 
for the American business ethic for foreign appearances. The United States 
Information Agency, through a campaign called “People’s Capitalism,” was about to 
rechnsten U S. corporations as models of responsible behavior and democracy 
People’s Capitalism was an attempt to foster the image of a capitalism no longer 
predatory or abusive, but matured into a responsible corporate citizen, democrati¬ 
cally owned and controlled This argument for democracy through slock owner¬ 
ship ignored the central point of American democracy—the inherent right of 
enfranchisement, the right not to have to pay for a vote—and breezily overlooked 
the reality that in a stockholders' meeting in the United Stales the many can be out¬ 
voted by the few. People’s Capitalism had one redeeming value: propaganda. 
Americans, convinced that anyone could gel rich through hard work and luck, had 
also accepted the arbitrary prerogative of wealth as a right, as long as corporations 
at least appeared to be trying to act in a socially responsible manner Fostering such 
an image always had been at the core of the Rockefeller family ethic 

“People’s Capitalism" became the ideological soul of the CIA-funded People- 
to-People Program promoted by the American Municipal Associations 
Committee on International Municipal Cooperation The Washington-based com¬ 
mittee sponsored “Sister City" projects between Chamber of Commerce types in 
the United Slates and abroad, including cities and towns in Amazon-basin coun¬ 
tries. where prospects for American capital for development were often tied to the 
subject of oil. 


Opening Doors for Oil Wars 

Perhaps no one in Eisenhower's NSC understood more intimately the politi¬ 
cal sensitivities surrounding oil than did Nelson Rockefeller. He was certainly 
more sensitive than most NSC members to Egyptian national pnde. He also had 
both the background and high position in the intelligence community to be able 
to see how the frustration of Egyptian President Carnal Abdel Nasser over his 
country’s underdevelopment could affect Latin America through Egypt’s control 
over oil supplied to Europe and the United States. In 1955, the continued flow of 
Middle Eastern oil through the Suez Canal to Western Europe was far from cer¬ 
tain The Pentagon had long been concerned about the paucity of tapped oil 
reserves in Latin America “ 
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The Pentagon’s fretting dated hack to 1944 The State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee, the wartime precursor to the National Security Council, had identified 
oil pools in the Amazon basin. These reserves had remained mostly untapped, pre¬ 
cisely because of the availability of Middle Eastern oil But now Soviet penetration of 
British, French, and American control over Middle Eastern oil seemed a definite 
possibility, with Nasser’s arms accord with Czechoslovakia and the Soviet offer of 
financial and technical aid. Latin America's oil suddenly took on new significance 

Brazil’s Amazon was out of bounds to American oil companies With his sui¬ 
cide, President Vargas had achieved his most important political goal: The army 
had supported Petrobris’s monopoly over oil exploration"' Petrobras’s strike in 
March 1955 near Manaus had occurred despite the earlier-stated "disinterest'' in 
the Amazon by exploration consultants from Geophysical Service. Inc. (GS1), a 
subsidiary’ of Texas Instruments (TO. 

Since 1953, Texas Instruments had owned the Intercontinental Rubber 
Company, the old rubber firm associated with the family of Nelson Rockefeller’s 
grandfather. Senator Nelson Aldnch, during the tum-of-the-century heyday of the 
Green Hell in the Belgian Congo and the Amazon Whether the Brazilians were 
aware of Texas Instruments’ close ties to the Rockefellers" their rejection of GSft 
advice paid off. Moreover, the Brazilian army was enthusiastic about cashing in on 
Brazil's 1938 treaty with Bolivia. That treaty provided that Brazil, in return (or 
completing a railroad outlet for Bolivia's rubber and cattle in the jungle hills and 
lowlands east of the Andes, would receive joint nghts in the region^ Camiri dis¬ 
trict to develop oil. The railroad was completed in 1954, but neither the govern¬ 
ment in La Paz nor the one in Washington had any intention of allowing 
Petrobris’s holdings to extend into Bolivia. 

The year 1955 marked a sudden turn for the worse in Brazil’s relations with 
Bolivia It also marked a concurrent boost in fortunes for American oil companies 
that were seeking some way of dealing with the new government that had come to 
power with the Indian Revolution of 1952. After oil was struck east of the Andes 
at Camiri in early 1954, Bolivian President Victor Paz Estenssoros eagerness to see 
Petrobris live up to its treaty obligations rapidly disintegrated By the end of 
Nelson’s White House tenure in December 1955, Paz Estenssoro announced that 
he was opening the region and almost all national territory—to foreign oil conces¬ 
sions. Petrobnis suddenly found itself competing with Standard Oil, Texaco, and 
Gulf, all of which now’ had Paz Estenssoros favor" 

As Brazils Petrobras suffered quietly under Washington’s “containment policy” 
(now extended beyond communism to any national oil entities, w’hich were barred 
from U.S. aid), American interest focused on other countries in Latin America. 

In the Caribbean basin. Standard Oil of New Jersey and Standard Oil of 
Indiana moved into Cuba and Jamaica Guatemala’s tropical Pet£n region was 
opened to Standard Oil of Ohio, Texaco, and Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
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In Venezuela, dictator Marcos Perez Jimenez began negotiations for new con¬ 
cessions that would net him another $500 million by 1956. Colombia allowed oil 
teams to penetrate the last virgin forests around Lake Maracaibo along the border 
with Venezuela, provoking attacks by Matillone Indians defending their sole refuge 
But it was the Amazon, particularly the Ecuadorian Amazon, that excited the 
most concern in Washington. In 1942, all eyes were focused on the Marafton River. 
The Marafton was more than a river—it was a symbol of Ecuadorian pnde turned 
sour when, under the U.S.-brokered Rio Protocol, portions of its oil reserves were 
ceded to neighbonng Peru. Now, more than a decade later, Texaco’s ships plowed 
up the Amazon River to deliver drilling rigs to the company’s new concessions 
along the Marafton. Ecuador reacted sharply Its president, Jose Maria Velasco 
Ibarra, was an ardent nationalist and deeply resented the loss of the oil region 

Not every Ecuadorian was upset, however: Jose 4 Chiriboga, who actually 
helped negotiate the concession as a member of the Ecuadorian delegation to the 
Rio Conference, and fellow liberal Galo Plaza, who, as postwar president of 
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Ecuador Loses Access to the Amazon—and Potential Oil Lands 
( 1941 - 1942 ) 

As a result of Peru's invasion in 1941 and the U S.-brokered Rio de Janeiro 
Protocol of 1942, Ecuador lost about half its terntory (shaded area) to Peru, a 
portion ol which Peru then leased to Standard Oil of New Jersey's Inter¬ 
national Petroleum Company (IPC), which already controlled the Lobitos oil 
field and the refinery at Talara. Peru 
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Ecuador, had accepted it. Now, as Velasco’s ambassador to the United Slates, 
Chiriboga received orders from Quito to protest an alleged Peruvian troop 
buildup along the border by Peru’s president, Manuel Odria Velasco reportedly 
feared that Peruvian troops moving along the border, coupled with the arrival of 
Texaco’s ships, heralded the seizure of more of Ecuador^ Amazonian lands. 

Velasco ordered Chinboga to demand OAS intervention. He got it. The GAS 
sent inspection teams. But when the teams denied that any Peruvian buildup was 
occurring, Velasco became suspicious. He promptly declared Ecuador’s concession 
to the Canadian-based Peruvian Oil and Minerals Company null and “arbitrary.”^ 

Velasco had good cause to worry. Two years before, at Odtla’s 1953 auction, 
the Canadian company had successfully bid for exploration nghts to 135,000 acres 
of Amazonian oil lands just across Ecuador’s border with Peru and had won explo¬ 
ration nghts to another 17,000 acres So had Standard Oil of New Jersey, which 
would soon replace the Peruvian Oil and Minerals Company. Yet another Canadian 
player. Ventures Limited, had also joined Jersey Standard in buying oil rights in 
nonhem Peru’s Sechura Desen By September 1955, three out of the four Special 
Group members who had overseen the GA’s coven operations in Ecuador and Peru 
that year had ties to Amencan oil companies' 1 operating across the border in Peru. 
The fourth member, Allen Dulles, was director of the same CIA that had overthrown 
the Iranian government two years before over the nagging question of oil. 

Concern over renewed maneuvering by foreign oil companies in Latin 
America spread throughout the continent. And watching it all was the CIA, which 
sent reports to Washington. There, Nelson Rockefeller, as chairman of the Special 
Group and vice chairman of the larger Operations Coordinating Board, was 
responsible for monitoring covert operations throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. He controlled an apparatus that could spot problems—and opportu¬ 
nities—wherever they erupted in Latin America. In 1955, two developments must 
have seemed portentous. One was the election to the Brazilian presidency of the 
friend of the International Basic Economy Corporation from Minas Gerais, 
Governor Juscelino Kubitschek; the other was the fall of Nelson's most embarrass¬ 
ing client from the Roosevelt era, Juan Pcr6n, as president of Argentina. 

A week before Nelson convened Quantico 11, the Argentine air force and 
navy staged a successful revolt against Per6n. No longer guided by his wife's 
savvy—Eva had died in 1953—PerOn had abandoned himself to personal and 
political excesses He outraged Eva's followers by taking a fourteen-year-old girl as 
his mistress. Then he lost the support of the Roman Catholic Church by ending 
compulsory Catholic education and paid Catholic holidays for government work¬ 
ers. But what most undermined the morale of Peron’s base of loyalists was his 
decision to allow Standard Oil of California to take over exploration in a huge 
portion of Santa Cruz province. 
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As Perdn faced the likelihood of exile, George E Allen was winging his way 
toward the Middle East. It was Allen's Allas Corporation that had triggered Perrin’s 
decline by following Milton Eisenhowers visit two years before with a bid to drill 
400 oil wells near the Argentine Andes. Now Allen was on his way to Egypt. 

This mission, urged on a reluctant State Department by Nelson Rockefeller/ 4 
was to offer credit for the Aswan Dam if Nasser would stop talking about Soviet 
trade and Czech arms Nelson had no reason to be optimistic. Nasser controlled 
the Suez choke point of the Persian Gulf oil flow; his Syrian allies controlled the 
pumping stations of Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipeline (Indeed, the Syrians 
would blow up the stations during the Suez Crisis the following year.) On top of 
that, Nasser promoted the spread of Arab nationalism in the Middle East, making 
the Pentagon’s and oil companies’ need to identify and secure Latin American oil 
reserves for future tapping a strategic necessity. 

Nelson knew from experience that in cases of unrest in the Third World, 
military aid to compliant regimes could stem the tide of rising expectations only 
so long. As he had with Standard Oil’s board twenty years before, he now argued 
strenuously that time was running out for American intervention in the develop¬ 
ing world’s political process. 

Small wonder that Nelson was disheartened by the administration's failure to 
respond to Quantico IPs warnings on Latin America's strategic importance. 

If this were ever to change. Nelson needed more power, more than what 
appointed office offered and especially more than four secretaries of state in three 
administrations had been willing to allow. Even in a top-level While House job, 
his staff, with funds restricted by the Treasury Department, had never grown 
beyond twenty people, a far cry from his CLAA empire of thousands. 

He decided to resign. 

Before he left, he sent the recuperating Eisenhower two Chnstmas presents. 
One was traditional Americana: a nineteenth-century silk embroidery of a bald 
eagle The other was traditional Rockefeller: a parting shot at his enemies In a 
two-page memorandum, he argued that the time-honored approach of the secre¬ 
tary of state controlling foreign affairs no longer sufficed at a time when the 
United States was a global power. 

His recommendation was startling: Centralized efficiency should replace the 
contending agencies of cabinet rule appropnate to an earlier laissez faire age. “You 
need an organization which can adequately coordinate the development of strate¬ 
gy, the carrying out of actions, the analysis and evaluation of programs to achieve 
slated objectives" 

In other words, an appointed supergovernment, above and outside the 
departments and agencies known to the press and the people, acting in secrecy 
out of the White House, responsible to only one man, the president. 
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Eisenhower, however, was not ready to enter a dark age of executive power 
and take the nation on the path that would lead to the Nixon administration's 
Houston Plan for a centralized police state, to Watergate, and then to the Reagan 
administration’s Iran-contra arms deal. 

The president responded to Nelson's tough letter only with personal regrets 
about losing daily contact with the Rockefeller heir, “one of the sad developments 
of an otherwise happy holiday season 

Nelson packed up his office. 

“I’m convinced of one thing,” he told one of his aides, while stopping by to 
say good-bye. “You can’t have a voice in your party unless you’ve proved that you 
know how to get votes.”" 

Then he turned and left, closing the door behind him. 
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MESSENGERS OF THE SUN 


Launching the Fleet 

A week before Nelson Rockefeller resigned as presidential assistant for psy¬ 
chological warfare and Cold War strategy, one of the Cold War’s least-known but 
significant events took place outside a hangar in a Chicago airport. Braving a 
frigid wind blowing in from Lake Michigan, a group of men and women gathered 
on December 17. 1955, for what was supposed to be a celebration of American 
Christian charity toward less developed nations. But the two star celebrities of the 
occasion gave hint of another, more political purpose. 

Richard J. Daley, looking the model of the stocky Irish American big-city 
politician, was a conservative but devout Roman Catholic. The newly elected 
mayor of Chicago was absolute ruler of arguably the most powerful Democratic 
machine in the United Slates. Daley had not risen to power championing the 
ambition of Fundamentalist Protestants in Catholic countries like Ecuador. Yet 
here he was, officially welcoming the crowd, including members of the press, to 
the dedication of an airplane that would bring the Wyclifle Bible Translators into 
the heart of the Ecuadorian Amazon Standing beside Daley was Ecuador^ ambas¬ 
sador JosC Chinboga, who had earned a reputation for shrewdness as mayor of 
Quito equal to Daleyfc in Chicago. Only twelve years before, he had confounded 
his countrymen by signing over half of Ecuador’s Amazon to Peru at Washington’s 
behest. Pearl Harbor had made hemispheric unity essential, Chiriboga had 
explained, and the war between Ecuador and Peru had to end, even if that meant 
that Ecuador would lose land rumored to be coveted by Standard Oil’s Peruvian 
subsidiary, International Petroleum Company And now here was Chiriboga again, 
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as ambassador of a self-described radical nationalist government, sanctioning the 
penetration of Ecuador’s remaining Amazonian lands by a well-connected 
American missionary organization. 

Perhaps the greatest enigma of the day was the thin, balding man who had 
led the dignitaries out of the hangar to watch the new airplaine in a demonstra¬ 
tion flight William Cameron Townsend was a paradox of naivety and hard-nosed 
diplomacy, as innocent in purpose yet deliberately aimed as any “arrow of love" 
sent to Bibleless tnbes by the unseen force he called Jesus. At fifty-nine, he 
retained his youthful exuberance and grace, smiling easily as he helped assemble 
the dignitaries and reporters before the plane Larry Montgomery was about to 
demonstrate Only those closest to him knew his steely resolve and how it had led 
him across the United Stales' Rubicon of church-state separation to embrace the 
world of politics unlike any Fundamentalist missionary before him. This day 
marked the beginning of the Intcr-Amencan Friendship Fleet he was promoting in 
Washington’s corridors and of the Jungle Aviation and Radio Service (JAARS) as 
an important instrument of the Cold War. 

Pilot Larry Montgomery climbed aboard the small plane and taxied it away 
for the takeoff. It was an odd-looktng craft, with a roaring, large twin-bladcd 
propeller and a giant overhead wing with flaps so wide it seemed to hang over 
everything else, dwarfing the cabin. Six months before, another unusually long- 
winged airplane had zoomed into the stratosphere before startled onlookers, but 
it would be another half year before the CLA’s U-2 would make its secret maiden 
voyage into Soviet skies. This plane, however, was ready now, and although its 
design came out of the same aeronautical origins as did the U-2, the Hello 
Courier was no secret. It could not be, for it was designed to be flown at low 
altitudes and speeds, not in the heavens beyond sight and sound Both planes 
would make history for the CIA But the U-2’s mission would be exposed to the 
world within five years; the Helios use as a CIA asset would remain virtually 
unknown for three more decades. 1 

At first, the board of the Summer Institute of Linguistics (S1L) had an attack 
of anxiety over the expense of Cam’s vision of an airborne SIL. No one could 
argue that the Helio Courier was a bush pilots dream. Even the name was intrigu¬ 
ing: Helio is the Greek word for “sun," and courier is the Latin word for “messen¬ 
ger." There was something romantic about evangelical linguists bringing tribes the 
Light of God’s Word in Hello Couriers, “Messengers of the Sun." But where would 
they ever get another $ 150,000? 

“Uncle Cam has always been a step ahead of us," Ken Pike had insisted “He 
may be again." J 

He was Cam used his tested formula for success, St. Paul’s advice to "honor 
the King." To attract recognition from U S. officialdom. Cam called on liberals in 
the Rockefeller sphere of influence He contacted a corporate-backed group of 
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Good Neighbors he had been cultivating for years, the same Pan American 
Council of Chicago that Nelson Rockefellers CIAA had supported dunng the war.’ 

Cam arranged for the Pan American Council to participate in the Hello cere¬ 
mony by hosting a luncheon for Ambassador Chinboga. to be presided over by 
Mayor Daley and to include guests from all the city's Good Neighbor committees 
that were working for closer ties with Latin America ' 

Now more than ever, SIL's future was tied to aviation as much as to linguis¬ 
tics. Planes were becoming the most important means for governments involved 
in “nation-building" in the Third World to secure, penetrate, and colonize fron¬ 
tiers with landless peasants. As JAARS's dedication of its air fleet to the Peruvian 
military had demonstrated, through Cams negotiated contracts, SlIJs most impor¬ 
tant assets—airplanes—became their assets Airplanes were much more versatile 
than translators, and skilled pilots, maintenance crews, and radios were even rarer 
in the oil-nch jungles of the Amazon than were airplanes In just the past year. 
Cam had been given the green light from two governments that were searching for 
oil in the jungles east of the Andes Bolivia and Ecuador 

But all these opportunities depended, in turn, on making the lnter- 
Amencan Fnendship Fleet a reality. Cam had spent most of this furlough year in 
the Untied States m a fruitless effort to convince the oilmen of Tulsa that JAARS 
was the answer to their prayers, not just his He needed a publicity coup to win 
them over and to persuade businessmen in other cities to buy the Helios he had 
ordered 

He tried his best in Chicago So did Ambassador Chiriboga, who helped 
arrange a wiregram of support from Ecuador's President Velasco Ibarra, which Don 
Bums read proudly to Mayor Daley and the other attenders of the ‘Fnendship of 
Chicago’ dedication But when the ceremony was over and Lany Montgomery had 
finished his aenal acrobatics with the Hctio and gone on his way to Quito for a 
similar ceremony there with Velasco, Cam knew it was not enough The Chkagp 
Tribunes small column in the back pages the next day made that fact painfully 
clear. He needed something bigger, something inspmng, to encourage the panici- 
[ration of more lamous politicians to draw the crowds that donors appreciated and 
to cheer the donors on to write checks in recognition of JAARS’s unique potential. 

He returned to Arkansas, to Wydifle’s home at Sulphur Springs, from where 
he wrote pleas for money to unheeding Fundamentalists. Then, as if from the 
Hand of God. lightning struck in the glint of spears. 

Behind Operation Auca 

Deep in Ecuador's Amazon jungle, at Shell Oil’s abandoned base camp, a 
young S1L Bible translator named Betty Elliot sat with four other missionary 
wives, their eyes riveted on the silent radio receiver, their thoughts seized by 
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dread. Hours had passed since their husbands had radioed from an unchartered 
beach on the Curaray River even deeper in the jungle. This was the river that lent 
its name to the famous poison used by Amazonian Indians to paralyze their 
prey—the same curare that Rockefeller-funded Dr D. Ewen Cameron would soon 
be testing for the CIA at the Allen Memorial Institute in Montreal, Canada. Other 
than airplanes, the Curaray River was also the only means of transportation 
through an area where Shell's work crews had once fallen to Indian spears and 
poisoned darts from blow guns. These were the same Indians that the five 
American missionaries were trying to contact for the Lord, and their wives knew 
the risk was great. Since surviving enslavement and massacres by rubber barons, 
the elusive Huaorani Indians gained fame by the name given them by the terrified 
Quichua who lived in the area: the Auca, the Savage 

Nate Saint, the missionaries’ leader, had told his wife. Marjorie, that he 
would call at 4:35. But that time was past, and the women were frantic. Marjone 
kept calling The jungle answered with an awful silence. 

Of the five men. the lean thirty-two-year-old Nate was the oldest and most 
experienced. A pilot with the Missionary Aviation Fellowship (MAF), he had the 
most knowledge of the region and its people His bright yellow Piper was a famil¬ 
iar sight throughout the Onentc or “East,” as Ecuador’s Amazon region east of the 
Andes was called. Nate was a welcome source of diesel fuel for missionary genera¬ 
tors, mail from home, and medicine, the greatest weapon against the tribes' tradi¬ 
tional religious leaders. For seven years. Nate had operated out of Shell Mera, the 
oil company's old base There, in 1954. he met Shell director Jimmy Doolittle dur¬ 
ing the general’s secret fact-finding tour of CIA covert assets for President 
Eisenhower. In September 1955, the same month that Ambassador Chiriboga 
announced that the Ecuadorian government no longer recognized the Onente 
concessions of a Canadian-owned company, Peruvian Oils and Minerals Company. 
Nate suddenly launched Operation Auca. 

It did not take much for Nate to convince the Elliots to join Operation 
Auca Jim, aged twenty-eight, like many Fundamentalist missionaries who pre¬ 
ceded him, had given up on the United States, where Chnstians “sold their lives 
to the service of Mammon,” and had come to Romanist and heathen Latin 
America to save it from itself. He joined two other young recruits of the 
Plymouth Brethren mission, Ed McCully and Peter Fleming, in trying to bnng 
the Fundamentalist Jesus to the Andes lowlands After three years of inglorious 
service under Dr. Wilfrid Tidmarsh, strategically poised at the edge of the for¬ 
bidding Auca jungle, the men were more than ready for Saint’s adventure. So 
was a former paratrooper, Roger Youdenan, who was on the verge of throwing 
in his missionary towel. A two-year bout for the Gospel Missionary Union try¬ 
ing to convert head-hunting Shuar Indians to the south had left him desperate 
for some victory for Christ somewhere, anywhere. Nate Saint offered a way out 
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of defeat. There was no dispute when Nate urged a bond of secrecy, shared only 
with their wives 

Betty Elliot, the daughter of missionaries, was passionately evangelical. In 
fact, she agreed to many Jim only after she was assured it would not interfere with 
her own missionary’ work Betty had been part of SIL’s first advance into Ecuador 
in 19*>2, when she settled among SIL’s first tnbe, the Colorados. When she joined 
Jim’s work among the Quichua the following year, she apparently left behind any 
loyalty to S1L. She agreed not to mention Operation Auca to anyone, even Dr. 
Tidmarsh—and especially not to Nate Saint’s sister. Rachel 

Rachel had invaded Nate’s turf to study the “brown tribe in the green forest" 
of her vision: the Auca. Whatever Betty understood of Nate’s rivalry with his older 
sister or of JAARS’s rivalry with MAE over the future of missionary’ aviation in the 
Amazon was subsumed under more powerful, unseen forces that had placed her 
with both the Colorados and the Auca. The immediate economic issue in both 
cases was oil The political forces included Nelson Rockefeller. 

In 1948, the year Betty Elliot graduated from college and began her linguis¬ 
tic studies, Nelson Rockefeller's close friend from CIAA days, Galo Plaza, was 
elected president of Ecuador. Galo Plaza took office just when Standard Oil and 
Shell Oil had decided to suspend exploration in Ecuador's Onenie Though no 
one would admit it, Middle Eastern oil was to take precedence. Caught between 
protests by his own Congress and the demands of the visiting chief of the U S. 
Caribbean Command, Galo Plaza chose to tell his people, “The Oricnte is a myth " 
No one in Ecuador believed it Nor did many Americans who were familiar with 
the Onenie Only two years before, Colonel Leonard Clark, a U S Army officer 
with much experience in the Onenie, had revealed that Ecuador’s Amazonian oil 
reserves were similar to those in the Middle East.' 

Despite mounting protests, Galo Plaza discouraged even agricultural colo¬ 
nization in the Ecuadorian Amazon, arguing “Ecuador must concentrate on the 
coastal lands" instead. And for good reason. His former legal client, United Fruit 
Company, was focusing on Ecuador's tropical coast to replace its disease-ravaged 
plantations in Central America. 

To help convince his people, Galo Plaza turned to an old fnend and expert in 
psychological warfare, Nelson Rockefeller Nelson was already in close contact with 
United Fruit officials, 6 having consulted with them on their new agricultural tech¬ 
niques and accounting practices for his International Basic Economy Corporation 
(1BEC) * One of United Fruits lop executives had been a division chief for the CIAA. 

Mn l'MS. Nelson had taken his eldest son. Rodman with him lo visit United Fruits agricultural school in 
Honduras and was apparently considering asking the Boston firm to lend an expen to inspect IBFCs opera¬ 
tions The Rockefellers Chase National bank, with his brother David in charge of Latin American opera 
tions, was already involved in Fcuadors banana plantations through its client, standard Fruit Company 
Chase also had an interest in United Fruit and was represented on United Fruits board by Chases chairman 
John J. McQoy 
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When Nelson got Galo Plazas call for help, he responded immediately, send¬ 
ing in an IBEC survey team IBEC recommended intensifying expon production 
with new technolog)', particularly in agnculture. Ecuador should diversify its cash 
products beyond cacao and coffee and expand cattle ranches in the Andean high¬ 
lands Investments, financed by foreign loans and local capital, should be made in 
building roads into the coastal interior and the highlands to reach resources and 
serve commercial interests A food industry should be developed to help replace 
the Indians' subsistence farming with a distribution system that was more appro¬ 
priate to wage labor 

All these projects would be implemented by Point IV technicians who came 
on the heels of Galo Plazas triumphant June 1951 visit to Washington. The visit 
reached its grand finale at the Rockefellers’ Pocantico Hills estate, where Nelson, as 
chairman of Poini IVs International Development Advisory Board (1DAB), threw a 
luncheon in his honor The initial bills and ihe longer-term bonded debt with Chase 
and other New York banks would be underwritten, of course, by the banana btx>m 
inspired by United Fruit's massive purchases Banana zones would spread from ihe 
southern state of El Oro up the tropical Guayas River Basin north of Guayaquil, 
pushing up the Daule River and toward virgin lands of the Colorado Indians. 
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It was not long before Galo Plaza concluded that the old-time Spanish- 
speaking American missionaries were not enough. The exotic-tongued Colorados, 
named by the Spanish for the brilliant red-orange luster in their annatto seed- 
dyed hair, needed a unique approach They had never been subjugated. Looking 
over the Cardenas biography Cam had sent him, Galo Plaza decided that SIL 
could provide the special touch Cam signed the contract in 1952, just before 
Galo Plaza turned over the reins not to his designated heir. Chinboga, but to his 
hitter opponent. Velasco Ibarra. 

Velasco had always been sure that there was indeed oil in the Onente. In 
1953, his government had passed new petroleum laws and signed new explo¬ 
ration contracts with Canada's Peruvian Oils and Minerals Company. By 1955, 
when Velasco’s patience with Peruvian Oils ended. SIL had dutifully shifted its 
focus to the Amazon and brought in Rachel Samt The Chicago dedication of the 
Helio Courier for Ecuador signaled that Nate Saint's reign over the Onente skies 
was about to end. 

Nate had spent the past three months flying over an Auca village he called 
Terminal City, showenng it with candy, pots, combs, tools, machetes, and even 
photos of the smiling men holding the same gifts to familiarize the Indians with 
the faces of their suitors. He had made fourteen drops in all If he did not occupy 
Auca lemtory soon. Rachel would. She was making rapid progress in the Auca 
language with Dayuma, an Auca woman who had fled the tribe's internecine war¬ 
fare for a life of peonage on a local plantation 

Nate had last seen Rachel just before he (lew his expedition to “Palm Beach," 
his code name for a strip of beach on the Curaray that could serve as a landing 
strip for his Piper. He made no mention of his plans. Nor did he ask Rachel for 
help, knowing that his sister ‘was very possessive over the Aucas," Betty later 
recalled, “and was convinced that God had intended her to be the only one to 
work with the Aucas." Nate feared that his sister would set up obstacles or "feel 
obligated to divulge this information to save me the risks involved " 

Now. Betty and the other wives listened in vam for some signs of life from 
the radio in Nates plane. Unable to bear the silence any longer, they broke the 
vow of secrecy and called for help 

The next day. after a missionary (light spotted Nate’s wrecked plane on the 
beach, JAARS sprang into action Larry Montgomery contacted the U.S. Caribbean 
Command at the Panama Canal, which immediately dispatched an air force com¬ 
mando to head up a helicopter and overland rescue. In New York. Henry Luce at 
Time-Life dispatched photographer Cornell Capa, who captured the eene. (og- 
shrouded scene for Life's millions of readers. 

The commando team, armed with carbines, landed at Palm Beach and found 
the five men floating in the Curaray River. Auca spears protruding from their bod¬ 
ies. some of which had been angrily hacked with the same machetes that had 
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been given as gifts The commandos managed to recover four of the bodies and 
hastily buried them under the driving rain of a sudden tropical storm Early the 
next morning, they marched through the dawn mist down the beach to their 
motorized canoes and helicopter, leaving the Auca to their jungle and their oil 

Back at Shell Mera, a missionary reported the gnm news to the wives. 
Operation Auca was over, he said. 

In fact, it had just begun. 

Rachel's Martyrs 

Two weeks later, Henry Luce published Capa's photos, along with those the 
five men had taken at Palm Beach before their deaths. The photos and their 
dianes told a sorry tale of evangelical high hopes that were fatally flawed by lin¬ 
guistic ignorance 

At an initial meeting with three fnendly Auca. Nate's group had found they 
could not understand a word the Indians said. They tried to compensate with gifts 
and tried to be as polite as possible in rejecting what they believed was a recipro¬ 
cal peace offering—one of the two Indian women. Nate even gave the man a flight 
over Terminal City; he “shouted all the way over and back," noted Nate, who 
thought the Indian “thoroughly enjoyed the mp." Still, when the Indians left and 
did not return the next day, Nate wondered if he and the other men had done 
something wrong. Two days later, shortly after scribbling heart heavy that they 
fear us," in his diary, he got his answer. Reconnoitcnng over the area in his yellow 
Piper. Nate spotted a large group of Indians moving along the beach in the direc¬ 
tion of the missionaries' camp These were the Indians he thought would join the 
missionaries for Sunday afternoon service when he radioed Shell Mera the good 
news of an expected 2:30 visit and promised to call back at 4:35. His estimate of 
the Indians’ arrival was not far off Five days later, when his body was pulled from 
the nver, his watch had slopped at 3:12. 

It was assumed that the missionaries fired their rifles into the air and, when 
that did not work, chose death rather than kill the Indians 

Life magazine published a gnppmg account of Chnsuan martyrdom, w'hich 
caused a worldwide sensation. The doors of nationally known politicians, such as 
Vice President Nixon and former president Harry Truman, now opened to Cam’s 
Helio promotions. 

Planes were given to the governments of Latin American and Southeast 
Asian nations, but they were operated by SIL. The Spin! of Kansas City, accepted 
formally by ex-President Galo Plaza and by Chirtboga in Truman's presence, went 
to Ecuador, the Friendship of Oklahoma was given to Bolivia; and the Friendship of 
Orange County, dedicated by Nixon, now belonged to Peru. 

President Magsaysay sent his warm endorsement of two Helios that would 
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be operated by S1L “under the supervision of the Philippine Air Force." He would 
also support Cam's ambition to help out in the holy war in Vietnam Magsaysay 
wrote letters of introduction for SILs Richard Pittman to take to Diem Putman 
arrived in Saigon in January 1956 just after the Auca murders hit the headlines ‘1 
was apprehensive." Putman recalled of his first meeting with Diem, “but ... he 
gave me a very fnendly reception. His only caution was that we would have to be 
careful of infiltrators.'"* 

A year later. U S. Embassy officials welcomed the first S1L teams participa¬ 
tion in intensive language classes at Saigon. SIL's incorporation into Edward 
Lansdalc's "nation-building" for Diem had begun 

As SILs vistas began to expand to these tropical horizons of the Cold War, 
Cam was anxious to strike the anvil of publicity while it was hot Public interest in 
missionanes ebbed and flowed with political tides 

He contacted Rachel Sami and told her how he prayed "that the time would 
come when you would be able lo introduce your brother's killer to the president 
of Ecuador "** Could she come hack to the United States for a speaking tour? 

Rachel was sure that she could testify that the Auca’s destiny did belong to 
her brother's sacrifice It merely confirmed her pmphetic visions. The shedding of 
Nate's blood atoned for the sins of the Auca (as she insisted on calling the 
Huaoram, even after learning their language), sanctifying her own calling to bnng 
them out of Satan's realm. To Rachel, the portrait of tnbal life rendered by Dayuma, 
her informant on the Huaoram language, verified her own belief in a universe 
molded by the struggle between Good and Evil. Dayuma spoke in a trembling 
voice of her grandfathers tales of Wmur. the small vampire of the forest night In 
these stones Rachel saw not the normal human fear of a jungle full of predators 
and rubber slavers, but the power of Satan himself In her mind, there was no 
question that the tribe's traditional shaman was a witch doctor doing Satan is bid¬ 
ding. Likewise, she was sure that the Indians polygamy had dark metaphysical, not 
cultural, roots The fact that her own brother had suffered martyrdom at the hands 
of at least one of Dayuma's brothers was another intimate sign of deep Christian 
meaning in the Auca destiny of salvation through blood atonement. 

In June 1957. Dayuma and Rachel began Cam's whirlwind tour ol twenty- 
seven American cities A legend was being born 

Ralph Edwards’s television show. Tim Is Your D/e. made Rachel Saint the most 
famous missionary in the United States and. next to Albert Schweitzer, probably in 
the world Overnight 30 million Americans could recognize the woman with intense 
eyes who had dedicated her life to converting her brothers killers Television cam¬ 
eras focused on the startled Dayuma. her cars distended by wooden plugs 

A month later, on Sunday. July 7. Rachel and Dayuma stood in the spotlight 
before thousands of people who were packed into New York's Madison Square 
Garden for the Billy Graham Crusade. 
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Rachel and Dayuma’s appearance at the Graham Crusade, filmed by the Billy 
Graham Evangelistic Corporation for sale and distribution as pan of the $60,000 
movie Mi rack in Manhattan, netted SIL only $4,230 when the hat was passed " 
But the exposure before millions on television—and before thousands of 
Fundamentalists who were bused in each night from around the country to fill 
7,000 reserved seats out of a 20,000-seat capacity—was worth much more 
Readers Digest owner DeWut Wallace, who gave a $25,000 tax-deductible dona¬ 
tion to the crusade, wired Cam that his top editor would soon be flying down to 
Peru to do a story on SIL 

All was not easy. how r cvcr. During the tour. Dayuma received audiotapes 
from Betty Elliot of greetings and news from her aunts in Ecuador. The news 
included a report that her older brother. Wawae. had been killed and the stunning 
revelation that her younger brother. Nampa, had died too—from a gunshot 
wound inflicted by one of the martyrs.” But Dayuma's rage was kept under wraps 
during her extended leave. 

If the true account of Nampas death nullified at least one Amcncan candi¬ 
date for sainthood, Rachel never admitted it. The possibility that it had been her 
brother who had done the shooting would have tainted, if not canceled out. the 
blood debt owed her by the Huaorani Nate’s death would be seen as an atone¬ 
ment not for the tribe's sins. but. rather, for his own. Killing an Indian was bad 
enough Killing someone who believed he was only defending his land from inva¬ 
sion was a curious way for a missionary to demonstrate Christ's life of love and 
scll-sacrifice. If such failure of will to follow Christ to Calvary was admitted, much 
less excused as an understandable bending to the instinct for survival, then how 
could Rachel or any other missionary demand that the Huaorani not do like¬ 
wise—against whiles at Palm Beach or even each other? 

The decision of the SIL board in September 1957 to name the jungle base it 
was building at Limoncocha just north of Huaorani territory not after Nate Saint, 
Jim Elliot, and the other Brethren martyrs, but after Cams friend, Dawson 
Trotman. who had drowned the previous summer while saving a young swimmer, 
spared SIL public embarrassment in the future when doubts about Rachel’s mar¬ 
tyrs would grow. Trotman had been a consistent and loyal backer of JAARS and 
SIL, serving on both boards and supplying recruits from his own evangelical orga¬ 
nization among sailors, the Navigators. 

Trotman also had been Cams liaison with the growing Billy Graham organi¬ 
zation He had worked for Graham since the early crusades and had just finished 
helping him with follow-up for the Oklahoma Crusade when he died. Graham, 
like Cam. appreciated the congruence of oil wealth and evangelism in the Bible 
Bell. Soon Cam would invite the evangelist to join WyclifTes board, and Graham 
would accept. 

But first Cam had a JAARS board member get in touch with Ed Darling, one 
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of Graham's top lieutenants, to help with a problem With all the Helios and now 
a DC-3 for Ecuador, the JAARS fleet was getting too big for any of the overseas 
jungle bases to handle. Spare parts were difficult to get in Latin America. Brazil 
was calling So was Africa. Cam needed a JAARS home base in the United Slates 
for repairs and flight and mechanical training It would also have to have interna¬ 
tional radio communications with jungle bases abroad. 

Darling contacted Henderson Bclk of Charlotte. North Carolina, where Billy 
Graham, an area resident, had just completed his latest crusade Belk had converted 
from Presbyterianism to Southern Baptism and had become an arch Fundamen¬ 
talist in the process. More importani, he came from one of the most powerful fam¬ 
ilies in the South. 

The Belks had once owned slaves. Now they owned department stores, hun¬ 
dreds of them, all over the Southeast They were on their way to a billion-dollar 
fortune, helping transform an underdeveloped, export-oriented South through 
internal commercial growth. The new interstate highway system being built by the 
Eisenhower administration would spur that growth, helping commercial and 
industrial development So would the new airline link with the Northeast and the 
southeastern cities provided by Laurance Rockefellers Eastern Airlines 

The Belks were also courting financing from Chase Manhattan Bank in New 
York, where they had a buying office in midtown Manhattan’s garment district, 
even hosting a visit by David Rockefeller in 1956. But if the Rockefellers’ money 
was welcome, their Yankee liberalism, with all its talk about evolution, moderniz¬ 
ing God's religion with science, and integrating churches, schools, and workplaces, 
was not. An international aviation center for Fundamentalist missionaries would 
complement Charlotte. North Carolina's claim to be a growing commercial center, 
while reminding visitors and home folk alike that this was still God’s country. 

Belk arranged for JAARS to use a warehouse at an old U S Army base and 
Charlotte’s Carpenter Airport. Eventually, in 1960, Belk donated an abandoned 
plantation south of Charlotte, 256 acres, complete with a columned antebellum 
manor house, to JAARS. JAARS's new- air base was only thirty-five minutes Helio 
airtime from Fort Bragg, the new headquarters of the Green Berets who were pro¬ 
tecting SIL translators in the hills of Vietnam 

Rachel and Dayuma's appearance at Graham’s Crusade had paid off well for 
Cam. And for Graham—his second largest donation ($50,000) had come from a 
surprising source: the Rockefellers Room 5600. 
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The New Crusades 

High above midtown Manhattan, in the husficd nerve center of the 
Rockefeller Financial empire in Room 5600, the decision to quietly support Billy 
Graham had not been reached without apprehension. Prominent mainline pastors 
were worried that Grahams appearance would help a revived Fundamentalist 
movement lay siege to the country's media capital and largest city. Christian 
churches feared that the crusade would “reinforce and deepen a reactionary 
period in American life, moving us toward greater conformity and more coercive 
religion. .., Fear is the largest factor in evangelistic conversion, and fear is no 
basis for creative religion."' 

Christian Century magazine warned that 

the narrow and divisive creed which the churches rejected a generation ago is 
staging a comeback Through skillful manipulation of means and persons, 
including a well publicized association with the President of the United States, 
fundamentalist forces are now in position aggressively to exploit the churches If 
their effon succeeds, it will make mincemeat of the ecumenical movement, will 
divide congregations and denominations, will set back Protestant Christianity a 
half century' 

Liberal theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, vice president of Union Theological 
Seminary, struck a similar, but deeper historical chord 

Graham's evangelism is in the tradition of America's frontier evangelical piety 
What makes it potent is that the gifts of a very personable young man and 
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giflcd public speaker, representing a very charming embodiment ol an old tra¬ 
dition. are related to all the high-pressure techniques of modem salesmanship. 

All the arts of "Madison Avenue" (the advertising center of America) arc 
practiced by the Graham entourage in the “Billy Graham Crusade 

But it was precisely these arts that made Graham attractive to the hierarchy 
of New Yorks mainline Protestant denominations. And it was to these men that 
Junior listened. Key support for Graham came from Robert J. McCracken, Rev. 
Harr)' Fosdicks successor at Riverside Church. Union Theological Seminary 
President Henry Pitney Van Dusen, a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
mining scion Cleveland E. Dodge. Junior had backed a similar ten-week “cam¬ 
paign" conducted by evangelist Billy Sunday forty years earlier, at the dawn of the 
United States’ entry into World War 1. Then, like now. New Yorks modcrnisi 
Protestant leaders sought to use the appearance of a famed evangelist to restock 
the (locks of their own churches. Even earlier, in 1876, they had done likewise 
with Dwight Moody’s ‘preaching missions" In each case, it was Fundamentalism, 
not a science-informed faith, that gained 

Rockefeller aides, despite the grimmest modernist prophecies, could not 
resist attending Graham's grand-opening dinner in New York. Lindsley Kimball, 
Dana Creel’s predecessor at the Rockefeller Brothers Fund and now an executive 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, asked Creel if he had “a sufficiently hardy constitu¬ 
tion" to help fill two tables he was “stuck" with at Graham’s opening dinner, offer¬ 
ing cocktails as a bracer "1 feel sure Billy will not provide cocktails, but I would 
like to.... How about it?"* 

John Rockefeller 3rd attended the dinner, even though he rejected Chase 
chairman George Champion’s request that he join the Crusade Committee.* 
Nelson, his mind set on winning some elected office in New York, declined any 
association with Graham—financial or otherwise—that might become public. He 
could not ignore the anti-Fundamenialist convictions of downstate Catholic and 
Jewish voters and upstate mainline Protestants. But who could argue with the sup¬ 
port for the United States' influence in Southeast Asia given by Graham's film, 
Eastward to Asia, or his assertion at a University Club luncheon thrown by 
Champion in February 1957 that the revival of religion was necessary to assert the 
United Stales’ moral leadership in the Free World?' 

Nothing prevented Room 5600, again under Nelson’s control, from silently 

* Trusted Rockefeller allies in New York responded with enthusiasm, even joining Champion on ihe cru¬ 
sade's executive committee R H Macy Company's Fdwin Chinlund (treasurer) Phelps Dodge heir 
Cleveland Dodge, and Mutual Life Instance's ) Roger Hull (as chairman) Others joining the General 
Crusade Committee were Jeremiah Milbank, director ol Chase Manhattan Hank. Henry l uce of Time Inc 
Thomas Watson. Jr, of IBM, and Lddie Rh kenhacker taurance's partner in Fastem Airlines In such com 
pany, who could doubt the smceniy of Chairman Hull, when he proclaimed, on behalf of the crusade, that 
we believe In the free enterprise system See Thomas C Campbell, Jr, “Capitalism and Christianity," 
Harvard Business Review (July-August 19V) 
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throwing us weight behind Graham. Since returning from Washington. Nelson had 
resumed the presidency of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. This prominent connec¬ 
tion of his name ruled out any donation from the fund. But it did not rule out 
Nelson^ top aide at the fund, Dana Creel, from encouraging Junior to contnbute. 

A vision of global missions persuaded Junior to OK a $50,000 donation. It 
was done quietly, without press releases or fanfare, a secret affirmation that helped 
make the New York Crusade "a turning point in Graham’s American ministry."* It 
also was a turning point for Fundamentalism, ending its isolation on the fringe of 
American religious life and giving the movement the second wind it needed to 
make its postwar revival a durable mass phenomenon 

Nelson kept silent throughout Graham’s appearances in Manhattan. John 
3rd donated $1,500, and Laurance sent fifty shares of one of his favonte defense 
holdings. Airborne Instruments Laboratory, worth about $2,500. Graham’s 
receipts totaled $2 8 million, more than $1 million of which was spent on televi¬ 
sion The crusade generated a $217,000 profit; the Protestant Council of New 
York City gave Grahams organization $150,000 and kept the rest/ 

Six “special offerings" had been collected One was for the Wyclifle Bible 
Translators* 

Billy Grahams enormous success with Manhattan's business elite in 1957 
signified that the U.S. Christian Fundamentalist movement, like the United States 
herself, was at the edge of a major transition. Graham's organization gave the 
movement a new corporate cohesiveness; his moderate evangelizing of modernist 
Protestants set the tone for the movement^ future success. This success, in turn, 
fed upon a United States that was in cultural discontinuity with the old order. In 
the 1950s, the era of small-business ethics finally gave way in mainstream 
America to the march of the modem corporation and its big-busmess ethic of effi¬ 
ciency and conformity within a mass culture. 

Billy Graham's New Testament of a living, forgiving God. now projected on 
television screens in millions of homes, offered solace to the lonely, the alienated, 
the guilt stricken, and the powerless His predecessor. Dwight Moody, had 
attacked satanly labor unrest and sinful cities and stoked millenanan hopes 
among hard-pressed smallholders for the Second Coming and an end of the world 
that was ruining them; in so doing, he had married his career to the solid citizens 
of the industrial trusts w ho were bringing this corporate world into being—fami¬ 
lies like the Rockefellers His own son-in-law, Rev. Arthur Packard, even ended up 
working for Nelsons father in Room 5600. Eight decades after Moody's first tri¬ 
umphant “campaign" in New York, it was left to Billy Graham to usher into the 
corporate culture the last vestiges of the rural population that had migrated to the 
new corporate suburbias. 

For those who did not have to face the bulldozer or eviction, the changing 
face of Manhattan itself, from grimy brick to gleaming steel, seemed to reflect the 
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promise of endless bounty. Corporate growth was now accepted as -the American 
way " Whole neighborhoods of ethnic communities that were revered in earlier 
melting-pot theories were being demolished, sleek glass and modernist arches 
sprouting in their place ' It was as if the creators of these buildings—the 
supremely wealthy men who commissioned these structures—needed to transub¬ 
stantiate their power into something more tangible, something bigger than one 
man’s lone ambition, something that could command respect. 

Buying into the Shining Dream 

The Waldorf-Astona. Manhattan’s most famous hotel, was glowing with New 
York’s confidence in January 1956. when the president of Brazil arrived amid a 
flurry of excitement Inside the grand ballroom, scores of digniianes, led by New 
York’s aristocratic governor. Averell Harriman, greeted Juscelmo Kubitschck with 
the dignity due the new leader of the largest nation south of the Rio Grande But 
one man offered a specially warm welcome, joining the president at his table with 
the familiar ease of someone who is used to rubbing shoulders with the powerful 

Kubitschek was no stranger to Nelson Rockefeller As Governor of Minas 
Gerais, he had inhented a successful supervised credit program set up by Nelsons 
Amencan International Association for Economic and Social Development (AlA) 
in 1948. Now he was seeking loans and investments, including financing for the 
realization of Nelson’s “shining dream,” the conquest of the Amazon. Unlike 
Vargas. Kubitschek had no qualms about taking in Amencan corporations as part¬ 
ners “The Vargas group, which Kubitschek succeeds, left Brazil in bad shape, 
chiefly because it inflated the currency violently," Adolf Berle bnefed Governor 
Harriman before the banquet that night “At the same lime it refused to permit 
foreign companies to develop Brazil's oil resources and was unable to develop 
them itself. The issue is ‘hot.’ Kubitschek is looking for a viable compromise. 

• Nelson and hts brothers were at the vanguard of this change Resuming the presidency of Rockefeller 
Center, Nelson followed up on Rockefeller Center* recent successful negotiations with Adolf Berle lor the 
purchase of prime midtown Manhattan real estate owned by the estate of the Bishop family Bede* in-laws 
He struck a deaf with Henry Luce and C P Jackson that evicted tenants, razed buddrngs. and erected a 
new 70-story headquarters for Time-Life, across the Avenue of the Americas from RCAs Radio City 

On Manhattans West Side. John ltd took the lead in overseeing construction of a new cultural com¬ 
plex for the city; which tame to be called the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts Wallace Harrison's 
firm did the design assisted by MOMA associates and Gordon Bemshaft. architect of Chases new down 
town headquarters 

Ian her uptown, Davids Morntngstde Heights Association completed ns eviction of 1000 families jnd 
its demolition of ten acres, modern apartment buildings were erected, serving effectively as a buffer, crttics 
later charged, between Harlem and the Rockefeller-funded educational religious complex anchored by 
Columbia University. International House. Union Theological Seminary, and Riverside Church the last 
three representing a S50 million investment by Rockefeller philanthropies Al the other end of the island, 
where Chase had $40 million in real estate investments. David led the Downtown tower Manhattan 
Association* effort to revitalize the financial district plans to build ever taller skyscrapers to house Americas 
largest and most profitable hanks led eventually to the twin 110-viory towers of the World Trade Center 
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IBEC s Operations in Brazil (Late 1954) 

Source Wayne Q B>oehl United States Business Performance Abroad The Case Study of the 
International Base Economy Corporation 


Everyone knew why Kubitschek had just barely survived a coup plot and 
was seeking desperate!) to reassure American investors of his good intentions 
toward them—particularly Standard Oil and U S. Steel, whose officials were 
reportedly participants in the plot. The inspiration for this plot, it was said, was 
the election of Kubilscheks left-leaning vice president. Jo3o Goulart, who had 
been Vargas's labor minister until conservative generals forced his ouster 
kubitschek was anxious to avoid a similar (ate by demonstrating that his adminis¬ 
tration would not be in the Vargas vein of nationalism 

Nelson was impressed with the new presidents vision of Brazilian 
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Rockefeller Credit Network in Minas Gerais (1948-1961) 

After successful demonstration projects ( )) for a farm extension service were set up In Sao 
Paulo state. Rockefeller's At A sponsored a network (lot rural credit agenc/es, AC A ft, in 
collaboration with the state government ip Minas Gerais ACAR tried to stem farm failures 
and politically volatile migrations to coastal cities Dunng the Kubitschek presidency (1956- 
1960), AIAs rural credit and assistance system spread throughout rural Brazil, spurring 
commercial farming s advance into the Brazilian frontier 
Source Map of AIA-ACAR operations AIA Archives, Rockefeller Archive Center 


American relations, so much so that when Kubitschek had approached two of 
Nelson's AIA aides in Rio about expanding Minas Gerais’s supervised credit pro¬ 
gram throughout rural Brazil, Nefson decided to fly to Brazil in Aprif for further 
talks. Rockefeller arrived at Belo Honzontc on April 12 to meet with Kubitschek 
at the nearby farm of the credit program’s director. At the last minute, however, 
Kubitschek canceled, chafing under critical queries by the Brazilian press about 
why he had arranged an “undercover meeting in Minas and above all on a 
secluded farm’ instead of at the presidential palace The next day. Nelson 
obliged, reaching an accord with Kubitschek while lunching at the presidential 
palace. Nelson pledged a $525,000 Rockefeller Brothers Fund grant to the AIA, 
reserving $100,000 per year for four years for the national program and 
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$50,000 a year lo continue the credit program in Minas Gerais. The press, 
unable to take issue with such a worthy project as low-interest loans to farmers, 
was disarmed. The AlA's official history would later ridicule Brazilian editors for 
their suspicions 11 

If they had known what Rockefeller officials knew, however, their concerns 
would not have been so easily laid to rest During his visit. Nelson had decided to 
invest in what one official of the International Basic Economy Corporation (IBEC) 
secretly acknowledged was “the largest single tract of private property on the fron¬ 
tier between Brazil and Bolivia." 1, On more than one million acres of land in west¬ 
ern Mato Grosso. Nelson now planned to build one of the world’s largest cattle 
herds The ranch already had 50.000 head of cattle, but Nelson had bigger plans, 
as much as five times bigger. Airplanes would soon arrive carrying Santa Gcrtrudis 
bulls from his brother Wmthrop’s prize herds at Winrock Farms in Arkansas 

The AlA's and IBEC’s agricultural experts would also appear lo begin cattle 
breeding and feeding experiments Their goal was to reduce to two years the 
length of time required to raise and fatten a full-grown steer for market 

The plans called for a modem slaughterhouse and distribution of packaged 
meat in Sao Paulo and Rio, in competition with large processors like Anglo. Swift. 
Armour, and Wilson, as well as smaller ranches. 

Beyond profits from beef was another possibility: mining. If Nelson had 
learned anything from Standard Oil’s involvement with the Kleberg family’s King 
Ranch in Texas, it was that giant ranches often contain valuable minerals or oil 
U.S. Steel had recently bought a large manganese concession to the north of the 
ranch near Mato Grosso’s commercial capital, Corumba; the deposits w r ould prove 
to be one of the world's nchest reserves of manganese. Corumba was also the 
Brazilian gateway to Bolivia's oil. A railway from Sao Paulo passed through 
Corumba on its way to the Santa Cruz fields 

A recent poll indicated that Brazilians were swinging away from Vargas’s oil 
policy. Encouraged by Bcrent Friele’s interpretation that this w ( as “the forerunner 
to a new economic era," Nelson insisted upon an amendment to the ranch's cor¬ 
porate bylaws that would allow him to participate if mineral wealth was found. 
Twenty years would pass before American readers of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal would learn, through the magazine's reprint of radar aerial maps, that 
Bodoquena contained significant deposits of copper, a rare metal in Brazil. 14 But 
they would have to look carefully, checking the keys to the maps for symbols and 
the size of deposits. And the Rockefeller ownership would remain a secret 

Bodoquena was the culmination of almost a decade of planning. Nelson's 
aides had targeted western Brazil for investment as early as March 1947, only 
three months after IBEC was founded and its philanthropic arm, the AIA, had set 
up shop in Brazil The government had already projected Goiis, the frontier state 
west of Minas Gerais, as the site for a new federal capital. Rockefeller aides had 
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noted that the construction of this capital was sure to stimulate economic devel¬ 
opment in the whole western frontier 

The CIAA’s former agricultural chief in Brazil, working then for IBEC, had 
reported to Nelson and Fnele that the “high plateau of southern and central Goiis 
and western Minas Gerais ... has some of the finest land and timber and mineral 
resources m all Brazil" The aide recommended the immediate purchase of up to 
half a million acres of land, its colonization with Brazilians and foreigners, and its 
modernization and industrialization The Rockefellers could "spearhead a move¬ 
ment into the area" by investing “considerable money" to 'realize its investment 
potential to us" instead of others The "others" were Brazilians, namely Sao Paulo 
coffee growers "who have purchased large estates" and English land speculators." 

Nelson, however, had been wary of doing anything that could trigger 
adverse publicity Room 5600 had carefully monitored the Brazilian press as IBEC 
and the AlA set up operations that focused more on retail services and technical 
assistance than on the outright ownership of land Unlike Venezuela, where a dic¬ 
tatorship stifled anti-U.S fervor sufficiently to convince Nelson that owntng large 
ranches w'as a safe investment. Brazil still had a strong nationalist movement and a 
leader. Vargas, who, by 1950, had returned to power. Nelson had attended his 
inauguration as Truman’s special emissary He had kept track of Vargass personal 
career through Fnele’s friendship with the president’s daughter Alzira and her hus¬ 
band, Ernani do Amaral Peixoto. During the postwar interregnum between 
Vargas's presidential terms, Peixoto had even attempted to become Nelson's sales 
agent in Brazil. In 1950, he rode the coattails of Vargas’s successful presidential 
campaign to become governor of the state of Rio de Janeiro. In 1953, when 
Governor Peixoto and his wife arrived in Washington seeking U S. aid. Nelson 
took time from his dunes as a member of Eisenhower’s transition team to throw a 
luncheon for the couple. Their visit gave him the opportunity for an important 
preparatory meeting with the Brazilian ambassador, Wallher Moreira Salles. 

From that time forward, Brazil would never be the same 

The ambassador was the son of Joio Moreira Salles, one of Brazil’s most suc¬ 
cessful merchant bankers for the coffee growers of Sao Paulo state Since World 
War II, the elder Moreira Salles had expanded into other areas of commercial 
banking, including cattle, real estate speculation, and oil refining, grooming his 
son for a leadership role in the industrial Brazil of the future. As producers of the 
largest export to the United Stales, SAo Paulo’s coffee kings were powerful figures 
in any Brazilian government, and it was not surpnsing that when Vargas needed 
an intermediary with Washington, he chose a pnnee of that realm 

When Ambassador Moreira Salles and Rockefeller met in 1953, Brazil was 
plagued by debt and eager for assistance Nelson, not shy about mixing govern¬ 
ment and personal business, discussed IBECs Brazilian investment possibilities. 
He also lobbied Moreira Salles on behalf of J. C. King’s old firm. Johnson &r 
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Johnson of Brazil, for relief from Vargas’s restrictions on profits leaving Brazil He 
even probed to see ll Vargas was willing to change proposed legislation that would 
give Petrobnis a monopoly over oil prospecting, development, refining, and trans¬ 
portation. 1 ' Vargas’s refusal eventually earned him a financially destabilized gov¬ 
ernment. Moreira Salles’s resignation, and a military coup. But his suicide over 
Brazil’s oil also chilled the goodwill atmosphere for investments associated with 
the Rockefeller name. 

Traditionally a conservative lot anyway. Brazilian bankers would not give 
more than token support for the stock issues sponsored by Nelson's investment 
bank, Inier-Amencan Finance Corporation (IFI). Of the fourteen Brazilian banks 
that owmcd 48 percent of IFI's stock, only tw r o held any promise of being close 
collaborators and consistent underwriters of IFI’s stock offerings. When Nelson 
conducted his own field investigation in Brazil the following spring, he narrowed 
the field to one: Banco Moreira Salles was the only bank that represented the kind 
of clout Nelson needed. It was Moreira Salles, in fact, who interested Nelson in 
the huge ranch in western Mato Grosso. 

The Secrets of Bodoquena 

Dwarfing the nearest large town, Aquidauana, Fazenda Bodoquena sprawled 
over 1.030,000 acres of forests, grasslands, and wetlands that had once been the 
lands of the Kadiweu and their vassals, the Ter£na Indians. 

Situated south of the Amazon River Basin's floodplain, in southwestern Mato 
Grasso, the ranch took its name from the Bodoquena Mountains, home of the 
Kadiw^u. The only Indians in South America who made thorough use of horses, 
the nomadic Kadiw^u earned a reputation as the best light cavalry on the conti¬ 
nent, successfully resisting all invaders for centuries European colonization of their 
hunting lands was held up until modern weapons decimated the tribes horsemen 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, massacres reducing their numbers to 
about 250 by the time Rockefeller moved into the area. The tribe’s resistance, how¬ 
ever, had won them a 1.7 million-acre reserve west of the mountains up to the Rio 
Nabileque on the left bank of the Paraguai River, granted in perpetuity, hut with no 
technical aid or resources to develop it or to create markets for their traditional 
artifacts. Almost half the Kadiweu lands, some 842,000 acres, would be taken after 
the 1964 military' coup by ranchers, land speculators, and settlers. 17 

Most of the Terfna lands east of the mountains, on the other hand, had 
already been expropriated through centuries of contact with Europeans. The tnbc 
tilled what lands remained and hired themselves out as ranch hands and low- 
w’age laborers in Aquidauana and other towns. Although literate and registered as 
army reservists, the Terena were prevented from exercising their voting rights 
on the false ground that since Indians could not be drafted into military service, 
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they could not vote. In fact, the Service for the Protection of the Indian feared 
conflict with local politicians over the Indians voting.'" Politically disfranchised, 
the Indians had little means of influencing official policies or even illegal practices 
that affected land tenure. 

In 1956, these Indians found themselves facing one of the world’s nchest land 
speculators. Nelson Rockefeller had had his sights on the Bodoquena ranch even 
before he arrived, writing Moreira Salles a month before that he had “several ideas 
about your big cattle property in Mato Grosso that 1 w-ould like to discuss with 
you " N Nelson wanted in, and Moreira Salles was willing The Brazilian banker at 
first offered to sell 20 percent of Bodoquena, or 18,000 shares for 4,000 cruzeiros 
($60) per share. This was a price that Berent Fnele thought was “extremely fair."” 
He then settled on 30 percent, or 27,000 shares, for a total of $ 1,620,000. 

But Moreira Salles had made two mistakes. Hoping to inspire a Rockefeller 
investment, he had told Nelson earlier about his plans to divide and sell off pan of 
another property he had invested in, the 137,000-acre Cambuhy Coffee and 
Cotton Estates, Ltd., owner of Fazendas Paulistas, in Sao Paulo State/ 1 He also 
had been too quick in his willingness to sell 30 percent of Bodoquena. 

Nelson caught the scent of desperation. He realized that Moreira Salles 
needed cash to develop his real estate ventures and improve his remaining coffee 
estates. And now Nelson knew the exact amount his friend wanted— 
$1,620,000 He decided to put on the squeeze. The Bodoquena ranch was 
remote, he wTote Friele, and that meant the property and its cattle were worth a 
whopping 25 percent less. 

Nelsons argument was not strong. Much of the ranch's 50,000 head of cattle 
would have to be sold for slaughter anyway to make way for the better breeding 
stock Nelson planned to import from the United Stales. This sale would bring 
Nelson immediate cash-flow benefits. It was also obvious that Rockefeller planned 
to reduce the ranch's need for feed by improving the pasture’s winter grass; that 
would reduce purchase and freight costs for gram. Finally, one of the ranch’s 
attractions w-as the recently completed Santa Cruz-Sao Paulo railroad that passed 
directly north of the ranch, with a freight station at the nearest town This station 
eliminated much of the losses in numbers and weight that are incurred when cat¬ 
tle must be driven to distant rail terminals, as in the United States' Old West. 

Nelson buttressed his case for a better deal by reminding Moreira Salles of a 
more tangible asset of his own; the research resources Nelson would bring to the 
ranch through his two nonprofit organizations, 1BEC Research and the A1A. ;J 

Using nonprofits as a bargaining chip for personal gam w r as a violation of 
U S. federal income tax laws that prohibit a director or trustee of a tax-exempt 
nonprofit corporation or foundation from any inurement from the nonprofit's 
operations. But Moreira Salles was not about to blow the whistle on a Rockefeller. 
He wanted “the opportunity of closer association" with the Rockefellers that 
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Nelson had offered when he sent Friele down to negotiate the Bodoquena pur¬ 
chase. Moreira Salles had already made a down payment on that possibility with 
a donation of 2 million cruzeiros (about $30,000) to IBEC Research the previous 
year.” The Rockefeller name would bnng prestige to his ventures in Brazil, mak¬ 
ing it easier to attract other partners and raise capital. Besides, he was Brazilian, 
and this was Brazil U.S. law was unenforceable. The negotiations were confiden¬ 
tial. The Rockefellers expected discretion. If they were exploiting that confidence, 
he could not break it without injury to his own interests. 

Nelson, like his grandfather, had sized up his competition. He had Fncle 
relay to Moreira Salles that he could recommend only 3,000 cruzeiros ($45) per 
share to 1BEC for 30 percent of Bodoquena. But he also offered to sweeten the 
deal by having brothers David and Laurance join him in taking another 10 per¬ 
cent. That would give Moreira Salles the same $1,620,000. He had read the 
Brazilian right Moreira Salles accepted 

The Rockefellers’ purchase of 40 percent of Fazenda Bodoquena gave them a big 
stake in other developments in the 94-mile-wide corridor along Bolivia's border. This 
corridor was considered so politically sensitive that its development was governed by 
Brazil’s Federal Border Zone Commission under national security laws. Nelson’s aides 
feared that “nationalists ... might try to connect our purchase of Bodoquena stock 
with oil in Bolivia and U.S. Steel’s manganese concession in Mato Grosso.”* 

Their fear was not without foundation. Before serving as ambassador, 
Moreira Salles had been the chief negotiator of the bilateral accord that set the 
trade terms for U.S. access to Brazilian manganese during the Korean War. As for 
“oil in Bolivia," IBEC’s Richard Aldrich had been monitoring a growing contro¬ 
versy over a 1938 treaty that gave Brazil a 50 percent stake in the development of 
Standard Oil’s expropriated field in Santa Cruz. According to the treaty, Brazil’s 
stake would go into effect just as soon as it fulfilled its commitment to build the 
railroad that would give eastern Bolivia duty-free access to the Atlantic. “The 
Brazilian-Bolivian railroad has been extended westward beyond the potentially 
rich oil field of eastern Bolivia," Aldnch reported in 1950. “Industrial urban 
growth of western Brazil should gain speed with the installation of the equipment 
to exploit these fields. ”* 

Now r the railroad’s construction was completed, and the Bolivians were 
refusing to allow Petrobras in, on the grounds that its status as a Brazilian govern¬ 
ment entity would threaten Bolivia’s national sovereignly. At the same time, an old 
friend of Nelson, Bolivia’s ambassador to the United States, Victor Andrade, 
insisted that Brazil forgo shipping the oil by rail and instead ship by pipeline, 
which, under Brazilian law, had to be owned by Petrobris. The Brazilians, well 
aware of the enormous cost of building a pipeline, correctly suspected that the 
Bolivians were trying to break the agreement and were secretly negotiating with 
American oil companies to develop the field. The advantage to the Bolivians was 
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Brazil s Railroad Reaches Santa Cruz (1956) 

The Corumba-Santa Cruz railway linked Bolivia's oil lands to the Brazilian 
railroad passing north ol the million-acre ranch owned by Rockefellers and 
Walther Moreira Salles, a Sao Paulo banker and principal stockholder in an oil 
firm prospecting in Santa Cruz. 

Sources New York Times January 6 1955 and September 13 1958 Ultima Hora, 
September 13. 1958. Peter Seaborn Smith. Oil and Politics in Modem Brazil, pp 119-21 



clear Whereas Brazil was not obligated by the treaty to pay taxes on Bolivia's oil. 
the foreign oil companies were 

Kubitsthek refused to he provoked or to back out. Since private Brazilian 
companies were not allowed to develop Brazils oil, but faced no such restrictions 
outside thetr own country, he opened up bids for the Bolivian oil to private 
Brazilian companies. One of the companies that bid. indeed the only Brazilian 
company that would actually drill for oil in Santa Cruz, was Refinarta Lxplorac^o 
de PeirtMio Untao. S A This firm already had a controversial history' Standard Oil 
of New Jersey had been its partner in a planned refinery until adverse publicity 
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from nationalists forced Standard Oills withdrawal in 1946. UmAo had to go it 
alone, using Brazilian capital organized by railroad builder Alberto Soares dc 
Sampaio to build a refinery at Capuava between SAo Paulo and the port of Santos. 
The refinery relied on Gulf Oil to supply it with Saudi Arabian crude. Now, with 
Gulf shortly to be given a large concession in Bolivia, Untioli crude source would 
be much closer to home, in Santa Cruz But there was more involved here than 
convenience or cheaper oil: UniAo's bank was none other than Banco Moreira 
Salles, with VYalther’s father, JoAo Moreira Salles, overseeing the oil firms finances 
as a member of its administrative council.' Walthcr Moreira Salles, in fact, was 
then the pnncipal stockholder of UmAo. 

The Brazilian people, many of whom backed PetrobrAs and suspected pri¬ 
vate oil companies of being fronts for Standard Oil. Gulf, and other foreign inter¬ 
ests. did not know this; they, the media, and even historians later believed that the 
oil company was controlled by us founder, Alberto Soares. But the Rockefellers 
had been informed otherwise by the head of IFls Rio office in November 1955, 
when Moreira Salles proposed two deals to the Rockefellers. The first was a capital 
increase of the Moreira Salles bankas stock by 168 million cruzeiros with "the 
underwriting headed by Interamencana |IFl|." The second deal involved the 
UniAo refinery, proposing “a secondary distribution of the UniAo stock subscribed 
by the controlling group—probably CRS100MM 1100 million cruzeiros!—the 
principal shareholder being Moreira Salles" 

Moreira Salles was the hidden force behind ihe UniAo oil company, and now 
Moreira Salles was turning to the Rockefellers to act as a silent partner in arrang¬ 
ing more money for his oil company to expand his refinery’s capacity and to pro¬ 
vide funds for exploration in Bolivia Because Kubitschck was opening Bolivian oil 
to private Brazilian companies, and UniAo w-as making a strong bid. UniAo’s stock 
would be attractive to investors. His bank's resources would not have to be lapped 
and. moreover, the additional capital for the bank would permit it to continue 
spreading throughout central Brazil. It was the chance ol a lifetime, allowing a 
rapid growih in power for the Moreira Salles financial group For the Rockefellers, 
it meant profitable fees for IFI as the lead investment bank handling the stock 
offenngs and opened the possibility of a wider alliance with a major Brazilian 
bank, perhaps as partners in secondary stock sales to the public, a much larger, 
untapped source of capital, through a mutual fund 

The Rockefellers decided to test the prospects for this alliance. I FI offered a 
deal to Moreira Salles: to set up an investment company of 500 million to 2 bil¬ 
lion cruzeiros ‘to settle Brazil^ long delaultcd French railroad and port improve¬ 
ment bonds." This deal would require "Walther Moreira Salles’ liaison and 
connections with the government." Through the governments guarantee of new 
securities, money could be raised to pay off the French bonds As the lead invest¬ 
ment bank, control of the government-owned railroad’s debt would pass to the 
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Rockefellers and ihe Moreira Salles group and their investors. This would be the 
opening wedge of a new financial era in Brazil in which the Rockefellers, in 
alliance with Moreira Salles, would gain a powerful influence over Brazil’s 
finances; development plans; financial laws; and, ultimately, the government itself. 

Nelson’s men were clear about the role that Moreira Salless bank and oil 
company could play in spreading the influence of the Rockefeller investment firm, 
1F1, throughout Brazil: “The capital increase of the bank stock, followed up by a 
secondary distnbution of the oil refinery stock might well be the key to solving 
one of the basic problems [for 1FI]—distnbution of secunties through a network 
of branch banks. 

“Walther Moreira Salles is one of the closest collaborators with the newly 
elected (Kubitschek) administration and should have a great deal of influence. 
This could be of invaluable assistance to Interamericana.” Moreira Salles had par¬ 
ticipated in all of IFl’s recent underwritings and had pledged a 20 to 30 million 
cruzeiro standby loan, the kind of valuable local bank support the Rockefellers 
needed if they were to compete with the leading American investment firm in 
Brazil, Deltec, S.A., which was backed by the powerful Banco Mercantil de S&o 
Paulo, Moreira Salless principal competitor. 

“Moreira Salles is deal-minded and is anxious to share his bank in a leading 
position, which he feels can be in part accomplished through investment banking 
activities. ... Based upon the verbal proposals of Moreira Salles, as well as growing 
actual participation and giving deals—Uniao—Interamericana may have its best 
vehicle to develop and grow with the assistance of a commercial bank. The IFI’s 
underwriting of Banco Moreira Salless stock increase was scheduled for distribution 
in March-Apnl 1956, exactly when Nelson chose to strike the anvil with a visit. 

These ties of the Moreira Salles group to railroad bonds and Bolivian oil 
could help Nelson develop Bodoquena, but they could also backfire on him. 
Indeed, in May 1957, the same month Nelson would announce his purchase of 
Bodoquena, 1BEC would be accused by Brazilian congressmen and Rio’s Jornal do 
Comercio of handling, through Walther Moreira Salles, the offering nghts to stock¬ 
holders for Umao’s capital increase. The charge would be denied, but suspicions 
of Rockefeller-Moreira Salles ties to Uniao’s interest in Bolivian oil would linger. 

Nelson's aides knew that Nelson’s insistence on changing the Bodoquena 
company’s bylaws to allow mining could inflame Brazilian public opinion, espe¬ 
cially since the Santa Cruz-Sao Paulo railroad passed not only near U S. Steel's 
mining concession north of Bodoquena, but also through Aquidauana, near 
Nelson’s ranch. Any request for a change in the ranch’s corporate bylaws that 
would permit foreign participation in “extractive industries" would require 
approval by Brazil's National Secunty Council, warned IBEC lawyers. In spite of 
the danger, the option was so important to Nelson that he was willing to nsk the 
whole purchase by insisting upon the change in the bylaws. 
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To avoid “nationalist objections’ the Rockefeller group got Moreira Salles’s 
agreement to keep the purchase secret, at least until the Border Zone Commission 
approved the change in the bylaws. In early January 1957. however. Rockefeller 
aides became alarmed when “someone leaked" the news to two Brazilian newspa¬ 
pers. Their worst fears were realized when the New York Times called. The 1BEC 
office at Rockefeller Plaza went into crisis mode. Frank Jamieson advised Nelson 
to keep a steady course and to continue to hold up any press release, despite the 
fear that silence from the Rockefellers could only increase Brazilian suspicions. 
Jamieson bought ume by securing the cooperation of Times reporter Frank Garcia, 
an old friend, by promising him a scoop. On February 20, Jamieson met with 
Nelson on whether to disclose the size of the million-acre ranch. Nelson decided 
not to. 4 ’ v 

Nelson’s mam worry was how much control Moreira Salles actually had 
IBEC's press release would point out that 20 percent was held by Bodoquena’s 
manager. Mauncio Verdier, allowing IBEC to reassure Brazilians that "the manage¬ 
ment and majority of the shares" were in Brazilian hands.” But m the real world 
beyond public relations, the Rockefeller groups goal was control. 

“We hope that I Verdier | is not just a Moreira Salles stooge," an IBEC officer 
wrote Jamieson, “for we have had much unhappy expenencc in companies where 
our minority position kept us from having a strong voice." 

After the Bodoquena land purchase was approved. Nelson deepened his 
commitment to Kubitschek's economic expansion program In mid-1957, while 
he and W'mihrop guaranteed a $4 5 million loan from David's Chase National 
Bank. Nelson strengthened IBEC's access to capital in two ways, by reaching back 
to Washington and by reaching deeper into the savings of South America’s largest 
country. IBEC acquired a substantial interest in a new leader in medium-term 
overseas venture finance. American Overseas Finance Company, setting up a par¬ 
ent holding company. American Overseas Investing Company, in partnership with 
CIT Financial Corporation of New York, a Chase holding company 

That year, Nelson also began his most serious penetration yet of the 
Brazilian economy. IBEC replaced IF1 with a mutual fund called Crescinco, offer¬ 
ing shares to the Brazilian public m an initial portfolio of Brazilian slocks worth 
40 million cruzeiros In one year. Crescinco could announce in us 1958 annual 
report, it had made “a spectacular gain" in the sales of its participating certificates, 
leaping from 90 million to 400 million cruzeiros How did it happen 7 Nelsons 
methods were as deceptively simple as they were quiet and unobtrusive Working 
through a Sdo Paulo-based subsidiary, Companhia Distribuidora de Valores, 
Crescinco “sold (its shares] from Bel£m on the Amazon to Port Alegro in the 
south" at a price based on the fund's current asset value; the money collected from 
the sales was then “invested in the stock of leading Brazilian companies." IBEC 
made more money as Crescinco's portfolio grew by having its management sub- 
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sidiary, Emprendimentos (“Undertaking") charge an annual fee of 2 percent of 
Crescinco’s total value. 

As IBECs mutual fund invested in more companies, the price of its stock 
rose. 1BEC explained in its 1958 annual report that “the growth of Crescinco has 
served to broaden ownership in Brazilian industry," but IBECs policy of increasing 
Crescinco's stock price as its portfolio got larger meant that fewer average 
Brazilians would be able to pay their way into that ownership, leaving the field to 
the better-heeled investor. As the Brazilian boom expanded with President 
Kubitschck's spending policies, $3o Paulo and Rio's wealthier crowd flooded 
through Crescinco’s doors, doubling investors to 8,355 by the end of 1959; sales 
doubled with them, to 981 million cruzeiros On January 9. 1960, Crescinco's 
sales passed the 1 billion cruzeiro mark IBECs mutual fund now had a holding in 
more than 100 Brazilian companies. 

Beside its Crescinco investing arm. Nelson’s IBEC directly owned the follow¬ 
ing 99 percent of IBEC-Rollins Burdick Hunter, a general insurance brokerage 
with offices in Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Porto Alegre, 15 percent of 
Avicultura, Comercio e lndustria, S.A. (AV1SCO), a Sio Paulo poultry feed plant 
with sales throughout Brazil; 13.86 percent of Industna Mctalurgica Fotjaco, the 
drop-forging plant in Sao Paulo; and 66.15 percent of Sementes Agroceres, S.A, 
(SASA), Nelson’s hybrid seed company with research and production centers in 
five of Brazil’s most important states. 

In 1957, Nelson also brought in a new American partner. Continental Grain, 
to replace Cargill in his grain storage company, with elevators in Parana and Sao 
Paulo states. IBEC retained 45.4 percent. That year, he also liquidated EMA, 
IBECs agricultural machinery firm, settling for 40 percent of Thcla Comercial, 
S.A., the Barbosa family’s importer of agricultural materials, supplies, and con¬ 
struction equipment Thelas mission, however, remained identical to what 
Reader^ Digest had praised EMA for: “clearing the jungle" for “the “Amazon farm¬ 
ers" with “mechanized land-cleanng units which clear as much land in five min¬ 
utes as a farmer can clear in five weeks 

The frontier region received new emphasis Crescinco invested in 
Itau/Ponland Cement, which controlled Mato Grossos largest cement plant in 
Corumbd; COBRASMA. which was building Brasilia with U S. loans, and Cia. 
Brasileira de Construc^o Fichct & Schwartz-Hautmont, which supplied overhead 
cranes, metallic structures, and window frames for Brasilia’s construction 

In Mato Grosso, Nelson expanded his cattle ranching, expenmennng with 
artificial insemination to increase the size and quality of his herds, and with nee 
production. But Nelson was not interested merely in cattle and rice. He also 
wanted colonizers, people who could provide agricultural skills and settle his 
huge landholdings. In the 1940s, his C1AA had earmarked the Amazon for post¬ 
war settlement by refugees from the war. After deciding to buy into the 
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Bodoquena ranch, he explored ihe possibility of bringing in Japanese settlers 
Kubuschek’s regime was willing, but the Japanese government’s enthusiasm waned 
as nationalist sentiments rose in both countries. 

In February 1959, Nelson turned to his brother, the American head of the 
influential Japan Society, for help. John 3rd received a letter from cousin Richard 
Aldrich, now Nelsons 1BEC overseer in Brazil 

As you may or may not know, Nelson, David and Laurance own 40% of a large 
tract of land in Mato Grosso. The remaining 60% is owned by Walther Moreira 
Salles, prominent Brazilian banker and diplomat, together with Maunrio Verdier 
Dunng the past three years they have been negotiating with the Japanese embassy 
to acquire about 100 families (for settlement and farming on the land) At the 
outset the embassy was extremely enthusiastic and promised 100 families 
Subsequent to this, numbers of families promised have been reduced . and to 
this date the farm area has not received any Thinking of your interest in 
Japan .. Verdier approached me the other day asking lor your assistance l 
realize that any direct interest on your pan. given Nelson's ownership of the farm, 
could involve cenatn public relations problems ... but l hope that in some way 
you can be helpful to us " 

John 3rd, despile misgivings, obliged, removing his Japan Society hai and 
pulling on his Population Council hat. "li would hardly seem lo me that this was 
the type of thing in which either the Japan Society or myself personally should gel 
involved. On the other hand. Japan does have a population problem." Ten years 
later, Brazil would host half a million Japanese, one of the largest Japanese popula¬ 
tions in South America. But most settlers spurned western Brazils backlands, 
favoring the already cultivated cotton lands and rolling coffee hills of the south 
For labor in the Amazon, the Brazilian government would have to rely on 
migrants from the impoverished, politically turbulent Northeast; for capital, it 
would rely on Nelsons friends in New York and Washington. 
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Grabbing Power 

Nelson Rockefeller's reach for power between 1957 and 1960 was so trans¬ 
parent that it startled the nation. 

First, he assembled the Rockefeller Brothers Panels to chart the nations 
future and work up a Rockefeller platform on all the vital issues. 

He recruited more than 100 distinguished Americans from every corridor of 
power through which he had marched in the past twenty years. Shepherding the 
flock was Henry Kissinger, on leave from Harvard. 

They all knew* why they were there: not just because of the Soviet threat, but 
because of the Rockefeller promise "Many who joined the overall panel of the 
Special Studies Project were aware they were in the presence of someone who 
might be the President of the United States in the 1960’s or 1970’s,” recalled a 
friend of Kissinger. “Their decision to join the group was not unaffected by that 
awareness 

Nelson, of course, took most of the credit for the panells work On January 
6, 1958, he appeared on the Today show to promote the national security panel 
report. International Security The Military Aspect. He had rushed it to pnnt to take 
advantage of the national hystena over the Soviet launching of Sputnik, the first 
satellite, the previous October. Almost 200,000 viewers wrote in asking for copies 
By the end of 1960, over half a million copies had been distributed, most at cost 
or free, all carrying Nelsons dire preamble: “At issue is nothing less than the 
future of America and the freedom of the world." 

On January' 10, he was again m front of the national cameras, this time testi- 
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fying before Senator Lyndon B Johnsons Senate Armed Services Committee 
“Ever since World War II, the United States has suffered from a tendency to 
underestimate the military technology of the USSR,” he warned “ Unless pres¬ 
ent trends are reversed, the world balance of power will shift in favor of the Soviet 
bloc. If that should happen, we are not likely to be given another chance to rem¬ 
edy our failings."' 

Five months later, wiser American political analysts found out what this 
was all about: Riding on the national furor and exploiting Governor Averell 
Harnman's strategic error in naming him chairman of a bipartisan commission 
to rewrite New York’s Constitution, Nelson summoned reporters to Room 5600 
Standing beside a bronze bust of his grandfather, he announced that he was 
running for office of the governor of the nchcst and most populous state in the 
union. Few doubled that New York was only a stepping-stone to his real ambi¬ 
tion, the While Flouse. 

By August he was already contacting at least one foreign head of state whom 
he counted as a friend. “I have entered the political arena here m the Slate of New 
York and am leaving no stone unturned to obtain the nomination in the Guber¬ 
natorial race this fall.” he wrote Alberto Ueras Camargo, who had just been elected 
Colombia’s president. “If 1 get the nomination, the race will be a tough one but 1 
think there’s an outside chance "’ 

That month, the Republicans gave him the nomination no one else really 
wanted. Nelson logged 8,500 miles, wolfing down Manhattan knishes and 
sausages and upstate apple pies. He used his fluency in Spanish among Puerto 
Rican voters and Count Basies band in Harlem. He charged Averell Harriman, 
another millionaire, with being controlled by Tammany Hall boss Carmine De 
Sapio. Finally, after enjoying a big boost from fnendly articles in the New York 
Post, the all-but-official organ of Adolf Berle’s Liberal party. Nelson won the gover¬ 
norship by a landslide. 

It was dubbed the Multimillionaire Sweepstakes” and “the battle of the bil¬ 
lionaires." Rockefeller spent $1.87 million; Harriman, $1.1 million. Nelsons secret 
weapon, however, was not money, nor the much-vaunted difference in style 
between the stiff, aristocratic Harriman and the outgoing “Rocky.” Neither was it 
just the Dewey machine that the Rockefellers had funded and now claimed for 
Nelson’s own use. Ultimately, it was Rockefeller’s twenty years of experience in 
psychological warfare, painting an image of himself in the public mind that won 
the day. Organized by the ever-able Frank Jamieson, Nelsons propaganda machine 
chewed up 40 percent of the campaign’s budget for television alone. Everywhere 
that Nelson w'ent, his movie crew f was sure to go; ever)’ day, daily reports and 
short movie reels were distributed free to twenty-three television stations. 
Intelligence briefings on local communities were compiled and bound in the thick 
binders Nelson was seen carrying around with him everywhere; they gave his 
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campaign a local flavor, showing that he was concerned about each community 
and better informed about local matters than were most of its citizens. And at the 
core of it all. overseeing all field operations, were Nelson's ClAA veterans. 

Throughout the race, despite the international caliber of his advisory stable, 
Nelson stressed local issues, using them as an excuse to keep Eisenhower and 
Nixon out of the campaign. Yet everyone in the campaign leadership knew that 
the White House was the real target. When Nelson, grinning broadly and flanked 
by Tod and his favorite son. Michael, claimed victory- on election night, the crowd 
broke out in chants of “Rocky for President!" But Nelson kept up the face of party- 
unity. “His boyish grin faded," reported the Associated Press "A well-bred frown 
fluted across his pale face. He shook his head, emphatically, turned away from the 
microphones and made toward the door.... 1 haven't given it a thought,’ he told 
reporters as he left." 4 He then flew to South America to rest, inspect his ranches 
and agricultural research in Brazil, and discuss the implications of his election 
with his friends and allies. 

On New Years Eve, Nelson placed his hand on Great-Grandmother Elizas 
Bible and repeated the New York governor’s oath of office He was now one of the 
most powerful politicians m the United States 

The following morning, eschewing tradition, he appeared at Albany’s official 
inauguration ceremony in the state assembly chamber dressed in a plain business 
suit and delivered a speech meant more for a president than a governor. He spoke 
of “a world divided." with ‘weapons of war perfected to deadly extremes." His 
tone was religious, and missionary 

“The World ... is divided, essentially, between those who believe in the 
brotherhood of men under the fatherhood of God—and those who scorn this as 
pious myth. ... 

“The division of the world—and this time of decision—leave no comer of 
the earth, no fraction of humanity untouched From this basic struggle, there can 
be no refuge nor escape."’ 

As he spoke, his greatest fear had been realized ninety miles off Florida's Key- 
West. Fulgencio Batista, the dictator, had fled Cuba, and the streets of Havana were 
filled with Cubans welcoming the bereted revolutionaries led by Fidel Castro. 

Investing in Preferred Revolutions 

Adolf Berle had seen it coming. The wall of dictators that imprisoned Latin 
Americans had been crumbling since 1956. At first, the kind of Latin American 
democracies that both Berle and Nelson Rockefeller had hoped to see since the 
end of World War 11 emerged in their place 

Dictator General Manuel Odrla of Peru was one of the first to go, wisely- 
deciding to step down a year after the Iquitos garrison revolted in the Amazon 
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Succeeding him was hanker and ex-Presideni Manuel Prado, an old friend of 
David Rockefellers since their days at the London School of Economics. 

General Gustavo Rojas Pimlla of Colombia fell next, in 1957, after his failure 
to quell a revolution of Indians and mestizo peasants in the hills. Riots had broken 
out against his forced “reelection." To carry out the coup, Colombia’s U.S.-trained- 
and-supplied air force and army demanded his resignation He, like Odrfa, 
hopped a plane into exile, choosing Franco’s fascist Spain. 

His successor, Alberto Lleras Camargo, look office after a year of transitional 
military rule and brought to bear the fruits of his friendship with Nelson 
Rockefeller while serving as Colombia’s ambassador to the United States. He 
quickly decorated David Rockefeller, cousin James Stillman Rockefeller (president 
of First National City Bank of New York), J. Peter Grace (of W R Grace & 
Company), and ex-Undersecretary of State Henry Holland for renegotiating 
Colombia's huge debt. Trusted by Nelson and well known by New York business¬ 
men and Washington officialdom, Lleras Camargo was viewed as a good invest¬ 
ment: Holding his government’s bonds was like holding preferred stock in 
Colombia's future; it gave you first nghts to Colombia’s treasury. There was more 
than symbolic meaning in the ticker-tape parade Wall Street and Governor 
Rockefeller gave Lleras Camargo in 1960. 

The Perez Jimenez dictatorship of Venezuela, so mired in corruption that the 
Roman Catholic Church publicly took issue with his regime, fell on January 23, 
1958. The outcome was exactly as ex-President Rdmulo Betancourt had predicted 
six months before, prompting Adolf Berle to remark: “He was right, almost to the 
day.” 6 Perez Jimenez was put on a plane to Trujillo^ Dominican Republic. Three 
days later, Argentina's ex-President Juan Peron, whom Rojas Pinilla had been har¬ 
boring, joined him. Venezuelans then elected Romulo Betancourt president. 

Carlos Castillo Armas of Guatemala was also eliminated after a year of student 
demonstrations, in July 1957. Like Nicaraguan dictator Anastasio Somoza Garda 
the previous year, he was shot by an assassin The CIA tried to prevent Castillo 
Armas's rival, Colonel Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, from being elected president. When 
Ydigoras was elected anyway, a deal was worked out by the U S. Embassy allowing 
him to take office, but at a price: In 1959, a Philippine CIA operative named 
Napoleon Valenano arrived under the auspices of Colonel Edward Lansdale to begin 
training Cuban exiles at a Guatemalan ranch for the Bay of Pigs invasion.' 

When neighbonng Honduras faced elections, the CIA’s Colonel J. C. King 
scrutinized the country’s favored presidential candidate, Ram6n Villeda King gave 
Villeda the green light only after a meeting with Villeda at Berle's town house, 
where Villeda convinced him he was no communist. Berle could barely contain 
his delight, noting that “between Colombia. Venezuela, Costa Rica, and Honduras, 
with friends elsewhere, we have a fairly good galaxy of governments composed of 
exiles who at one time had few fnends except Beatrice and me "* 
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One country, however, worried both Berle and King: Cuba. Revolution was 
spreading among the sugarcane workers and rolling toward Havana Both men 
believed the young lawyer-tumcd-gucmlla-leader. Fidel Castro, was controlled by 
the Kremlin, they desperately sought a more happy, if less heroic alternative to 
Batista Berle and Puerto Rican Governor Luis Muftoz Marin drafted a proposal for 
the State Department outlining a plan for Batista to step down and hold elections '' 
Batista refused. Berle submitted a candidate proposed by his fnend President 
Figueres of Costa Rica. That suggestion was also rejected Colonel King and ex* 
Ambassador to Peru and Brazil William Pawley, who owned Havana's streetcar sys¬ 
tem, tried to find a conservative Cuban more amenable to Batista. They, too, failed " 

Time had run out. Castro's guerrillas entered Havana and look power as the 
Bcries were dancing the night away to Cab Calloways band at Nelson Rockefeller's 
inaugural ball. Merrymakers leaving the ball in the snow)’ wee hours in their din¬ 
ner jackets, furs, and jewels joked that not such an evening had been seen since 
the balls at the czar's Winter Palace If Berle saw any irony in their comments, he 
did not record it in his diary 

Nelson was angry aboui Cuba. The island had long held Rockefeller invest¬ 
ments, not the least of which were Standard Oil of New Jersey^ refinery and Chasefc 
holding of Batista's notes. Castro had given no assurances to the United States that 
his government would honor the proprietary nghts of either, and Chase was not 
about to wnte off Batista's profitable bonds Nelson's brother, David, was also on the 
board of Punta Alegre Sugar, the second largest sugar company in Cuba 

Sugar had dominated and unbalanced Cuba’s economic development, creat¬ 
ing unequal landownership and inefficient idleness in a hungry country Castro’s 
plans to distribute the sugar estates in whole to cooperatives or in sixty-six-acre 
‘vital minimum" plots to family farmers was not what David or other Chase 
bankers had in mind when they thought of Cuba’s development or Punta Alegrels 
annual report. Now the company, along with all the other great sugar plantations, 
was threatened with nationalization by Castro's proposed agrarian reform. 
Nationalization could affect the price of sugar imported into the United States as 
well, especially if the supply from Cuba was disrupted or made otherwise unreli¬ 
able for American refiners And one of the largest refiners on the East Coast was 
SuCrest. SuCrcst's chairman was Adolf Berle. 

The Cuban revolution represented what Nelson had alw-ays feared about 
Latin Amenca since he had first articulated his worry about “losing our property" 
twenty years earlier to Standard Oils directors He had spent most of his political 
life working to avoid a Cuba. Since leaving Washington, he had addressed the 
problem of development with a sense of urgency atypical of Amencan business¬ 
men and politicians. His activities in the International Basic Economy Corporation 
(1BEC) and the Amencan International Association for Economic and Social 
Development (AIA) reflected that urgency 
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The Cuban revolution, building an army that was capable of toppling a 
U.S.-backed military dictator against all odds by seizing plantations and distrib¬ 
uting the land to their farmworkers and peasants, stirred the imaginations of 
much of Latin America’s educated youths. Brazil, approaching a presidential 
election, was no exception. 

Four months after Castro’s campesmo army marched into Havana, Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller received an important message from IBEC’s Berent Friele, 
Room 5600’s top aide for Latin America. Friele was worried about political rum¬ 
blings in his native land. Brazil’s Vice President Joao Goulart had announced ten 
days before that he would campaign against “North American trusts which are 
exploiting Brazil’s wealth.” 11 

This was disturbing news. Nelson had underestimated Goulart. He had met 
him in May 1956, when President Juscelino Kubuschek, anxious for Amencan 
capital, had sent him to the United States to reassure American businessmen and 
politicians. Nelson invited Goulart to lunch and asked Berle to join them “1 am 
watching Jango (Joao Goulart’s nicknamel with some interest,” Berle wrote after¬ 
ward. “He is a young man and can go far but 1 don’t know how heavily committed 
he is to other interests.” By “other interests," Berle meant Brazil’s Communist 
party. 14 He was suspicious, but it was hard to discern if Goulart was just a 
Brazilian patnot who favored the nghts of labor or if he was willing to go so far as 
to challenge American business interests, in which case he would have to be 
judged a tool of the Kremlin. 

To the Slate Department, however, Goulart was simply “a complete oppor¬ 
tunist" who had “neither ideology nor ideals" and was instead “possessed by con¬ 
suming personal ambition." 1 ' They knew how to deal with his type; there was no 
reason for his presence in Brazil’s cabinet to become an obstacle to American par¬ 
ticipation in Kubitschek’s development plans for the Amazon. 

Now it looked like everyone had miscalculated. Goulart, Berent Friele 
reported, “wants a fundamental change in the social, economic and political struc¬ 
ture of Brazil to liberate ourselves from the exploitation of international economic 
groups.’ This opening gun by the labor leader is disturbing, especially as discontent 
is spreading with the increased cost of living and the failure of government to come 
to grips with the inflation." Friele dreaded Goulart’s succeeding the very man 
whose policies were responsible for the inflation, President Kubitschek 
Kubitschek's vast borrowing and spending programs, without a commensurate 
growth in revenues from exports, had worsened the inflation that the military’s 
overthrow of his predecessor. President Getulio Vargas, was supposed to arrest. But 
Fnele saw Kubitschek as an asset for both the United States and the Rockefellers. 

“At no time in recent history has Brazil had a president and a government so 
fnendly toward the United States," Friele reminded Nelson. 16 

Kubitschek had broken the embarrassing silence in Latin America that fol- 
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lowed the stoning of Vice President Richard M. Nixon in Venezuela in 1958, writ¬ 
ing President Dwight D. Eisenhower of his concern and making the improvement 
of relations between the United Slates and the rest of the hemisphere—“Operation 
Pan American"—the cornerstone of his foreign policy He wanted the United 
States to broaden its economic assistance to Latin America This foreign policy ini¬ 
tiative, however, only followed his domestic economic policy of trying to lure 
American capital to help in the development of Brazil, particularly the Amazon 

The hr of the Coming Storm 

Kubitschek had hoped to raise $200 million for Amazonian development 
from the United States by 1957 Instead, Eisenhower authonzed $400 million by 
1958, when Kubitschek hosted an international investment conference at his old 
haunt. Belo Horizonte. 

The centerpiece of Kubitschck's economic strategy was his campaign to 
humble the mighty Amazon jungle To dramatize his governments willingness to 
commit the Brazilian people to this conquest, he flew to the edge of the wilder¬ 
ness in the state of Goias and began construction of the long-planned new 
national capital. He called it Brasilia, in honor of his dream of the Brazil of the 
future, and recruited architect Oscar Niemeyer. the man who had helped 
Rockefeller aide Wally Hamson design the United Nations headquarters n New 
York and had built Kubitschek s last frontier capital, Belo Horizonte Shining 
white buildings of marble and glass soon rose on a dusty red plain; so did prices, 
since Brasilia's buildings began passing through feverish hands many times 
Pushing south from Betem. swarms of road crews buzzed their way through hun¬ 
dreds of miles of rain forest Behind them, a long brown highway snaked through 
the jungle Us name augured the soulless, deadly efficiency to come BR-010 
Contrary to past Amazonian road failures, the serpent’s progress toward Brasilia 
was remarkably swift, fed with fat World Bank loans and shielded from the jun¬ 
gle's malarial counterattacks by mosquito control programs and scientists from 
the Rockefeller Foundation-funded Belem Virus Laboratory. 

Only a dozen years before, the mighty Xavante and other less formidable 
Indian tribes had called these lands between the Xingu and Tocantins rivers their 
own But in 1946. the Brazilian Service for the Protection of the Indian (SP1) paci¬ 
fied the Xavante. the largest tribe ' Now the highway was arming, bringing the 
first of the 1 million people who would settle along the road in the next decade 
Nelsonli IBEC Research Institute had already provided evidence that this scrub- 
brush area could be turned into productive pastureland. Trees would fall, land 
would be cleared, and ihe number of cattle in the area would grow to over 5 mil¬ 
lion head, accelerating the westward migration of the cattle-ranching frontier into 
the Mato Grosso The Rockefeller brothers' large landholdings in Mato Grosso 
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could only increase in value as a result. Unfortunately, another consequence 
would be soil erosion, with some areas, according to the Brazilian Institute of 
Forestry Development, "turning into desert." 

Nothing like this was anticipated by either Nelson or Adolf Berle when they 
championed the cause of Amazonian development Convinced of the might of the 
marketplace and American technology, they were more concerned with removing 
obstacles to that development. “Misguided" nationalists and recalcitrant Indian 
warriors were greater obstacles than the Amazon’s environment. 

In 1956, after Nelsons visit to Brazil and Ins meeting with Goulart that 
spnng, Berle had followed up with his own tnp to Brasilia to get some idea of 
Kuhitschek’s development plans and the prospects for stability. Goulart, 
Kubitschek told him, “would stay in line " Heartened, Berle accepted the Brazilian 
army’s offer of a plane trip to Goi£s, then aflame with speculation sparked by 
Brasilia’s construction. “The country is so hlazingly nch in internal resources and 
is growing so fast that they may be able to overcome inflation by sheer growth 
The fascinating part is the growth of the west. All the way from Amapa to the bor¬ 
der of Paraguay, you see new- cities rising 

Bcrle's last visit to the Amazon had been when he was ambassador in 1945 
Flying over the jungle at that time, he had thought “it would be the last region to 
be tamed by man; the forest is unmaliciously impregnable.... What is inside of it 
no one yet knows "* 

Now he knew. Like the Rockefellers, he had invested in land both in Mato 
Grosso and in Goi4s. ; He did not worry- about the Indians of the frontier. SPI was 
doing a fine job, and he had no hesitation joining the chorus of human rights 
advocates who nominated SPI's dying founder, Colonel Rondon, for the Nobel 
Peace Pnze in 1957, just as SPI was entenng its terminal stage of corruption 

Sao Paulo financial syndicates were as anxious as North Americans to lake 
advantage of the inflation in land values caused by the influx of settlers from the 
destitute northeastern states. This inflation was spurred to new heights after 1957. 
when Kubitschek allowed Chase Manhattan-backed Bethlehem Steel and 
Rockefeller ally Augusto Antunes to begin mining the huge manganese deposits in 
the state of Amapa, north of the mouth of the Amazon The governor of Amapa. 
who had helped Bethlehem Steel gain its concession, now Kubitschek's president of 
Petrobnis, brought the oil refinery' at Manaus fully on line that year, feeding the 
rumors of an impending oil boom that had been started by an oil strike on the 
Madeira River south of Manaus in 1955. Kubitschek made the Amazon River an 
international waterway to create the Free Trade Zone of Manaus Thousands of for¬ 
eign tounsts and businessmen flooded into the Amazon, causing prices for con¬ 
sumer goods to skyrocket Following the establishment of the “free trade" route 
from the Amazon River’s mouth to the great jungle capital of Manaus, smuggling, 
black-market rackets, and political corruption erupted on a mammoth scale. 
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The SPI was one of the first victims of Brazils runaway development. SPl 
had been originally set up not as a bureau of Indian affairs, but as a pacifier and 
protector of the Indians from encroachment For years SPl’s unarmed agents were 
billed as the world’s lone example of how Europeans could have growth through 
capitalism without resorting to genocide. In the frontier state of Goias. lands 
inhabited since time immemorial were gently conquered by SPl’s policy of love: 
“Die if need be Never kill." Most SPl agents practiced what they preached, and 
the besieged Indians, impressed by such quiet moral courage and disdain for vio¬ 
lence, surrendered to what they thought might be their last chance: a modus 
vivendi with the encroaching whites 

In the process, however, SPl was overwhelmed by the developmental forces 
its success had unleashed on the frontier Governor Ludovico of Goiis. an old 
crony of Vargas, oversaw the corruption of SPl in his state In 1941, claiming to 
succumb to entreaties from ’Indian-lovers," he set up a safe haven for the stated 
Indians. Restricted to a small zone of seventy-six square miles, the Indians found 
their haven turned into their prison. “Ludovico had buried the Indians alive," 
wrote French author Lucien Bodard, who interviewed the governor ‘He had han¬ 
dled them in such a way that they died on their own, like sick animals, without 
assassins This was the so-called policy of mildness,' in other words, the policy of 
hidden violence In 1941 he had started, with the experts of the SPI, his generous 
policy which wiped out the problem of the Indians at the same tune as it did the 
Indians No more than a few remnants were left Success " 21 

In Mato Grosso, where Nelson dreamed of immigrants working his land for 
him, land speculators cheated settlers out of their land titles The speculators were 
often local politicians, a phenomenon not unknowm in the United States Once the 
settlers improved the land, the politicians used corrupted SPI agents to assert 
Indian land rights and then to move Indians onto remote parts of the land The 
Indians, ironically, were the only people in Brazil who had constitutional first rights 
to untitled land they occupied Once the Indians were “discovered," the settlers 
were promptly denounced as “stealers" of Indian land and fleeced of their titles. 
Then the SPl removed the Indians to “safer" reserves and gave the titles to friends 

This use of the “Indian trick," as it became known, reached its height in 
1958. In a sudden gush of enthusiasm for justice for the Indians, Mato Grosso^ 
legislators passed a law returning hundreds of thousands of acres to the Indians. 

There was one problem: No one knew about the law's terms of compensa¬ 
tion to settlers and landowners except the legislators. Only two copies of the text 
were published, one sent to the eventual oblivion of SPI's archives, the other to 
the town of Campo Grande, where the federal Office for the Repatriation of Land 
was located By the time word leaked out to the general public, the money allo¬ 
cated for land buy-backs was gone The legislators had laid claim to it in their 
own names and those of their relatives/’ 
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Such were the hallmarks of progress in the Amazon. But for the Indians of 
Mato Grosso, corruption was preferable to what was to come Pressure was build¬ 
ing on them from the Northeast, where low wages paid to European and African 
workers had produced economic growth for exporting corporations but not for a 
home market of consumers The mass poverty and growing radicalism of the 
Northeast’s population prompted the government to plan migrations into the 
Amazonian intenor to turn “unproductive’ and “surplus" populations into cheap- 
wage “production" workers and agricultural tenant farmers for export-onented 
agribusiness processors and ranchers. This policy only further entrenched the 
export sector and deepened Brazil's dependence on exports for an economic 
growth that never reached the huge and growing population of average Brazilians. 
The Indians who still occupied the Amazonian interior lost their lands, suscepti¬ 
ble to the spread of European diseases 

In 1957, as Nelson Rockefeller took possession of Fazenda Bodoquena and 
moved his technicians onto the former lands of the Terfna Indians, another 
American organization arrived to work among the TerCna Dale Kietzman, the 
future director of the Summer Institute of Linguistics (S1L) in Brazil, led the first 
SIL teams invited by SPI to begin Field operations in Brazil; he assigned one team 
to the Terfcna Indians that year and another translator in 1959 and would himself 
author SIL’s first linguistic study of the Tertna language in 1961. J4 No American 
would have more influence over the conquest of the Amazon than would Nelson 
Rockefeller. No American missionary would have more influence on the Brazilian 
tribes affected by that conquest than would Kietzman as SIL’s first Brazil branch 
director. Ironically, both Rockefeller and Kietzman started their operations in the 
Brazilian Indian frontier in the same year, and in the same location, the land of the 
Terfna Indians. 

Anthropologist Dancy Ribeiro thought he had found in William Cameron 
Townsend's missionaries an alternative to SPI's growing corruption and militariza¬ 
tion by the Brazilian army. He had met SIL linguist Kenneth Pike at the Rio 
Conference of Americanists shortly after Vargas’s death Coached by Cam. Pike 
had offered SILs assistance in a survey of the estimated 186 tribes that Ribeiro was 
preparing to do for SPI SILs missionary-linguists seemed sincere and eager to 
work under difficult circumstances. And, Ribeiro reckoned, lime was running out 
for Brazil’s Indians More than 70 tribes had penshed since 1900 

Ribeiro looked at the projected Amazonian highway system, the export- 
onented mining companies it inspired, the settlers used as rain-forest burners and 
ultimately cheap laborers, and the European diseases and violence and concluded 
that he had no choice The first SIL translators. Dale and Harriet Kietzman, had 
arrived in 1956 and spent a year in Rio de Janeiro In 1957, two teams were sent 
into western Brazil, one to the SPI post among the Terfna/ the other to a center 
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near an SPI post among the Kaiwa, a tribe of some 3,000 Indians directly south of 
the Bodoquena mountains. The next year another SIL team “occupied" the Tertnas' 
former rulers on the other side of the Bodoquena mountains, the Kadiwtfu 

By January 1959, Cam had placed eleven SIL teams in the Brazilian Amazon, 
all working closely with SPI, some even living at SPl’s Indian posts This collabo¬ 
ration apparently won the confidence of Kubitschek’s officials, who that year 
approved a contract between SIL and the University of Brazils National Museum, 
an institution associated with Cam’s new Inend, Darcy Ribeiro. 

Cam discovered 106 tnbes spread over an area two-thirds the size of the 
United States. SIL's teams in western Brazil formed a crescent from Parana in the 
south, curving northwest into Mato Grosso, where most of the teams were con¬ 
centrated. then turning northeast through Xavantc country west of Brasilia, and 
finally into the KarajA tnbe north of the capital SIL’s second focus was on two 
tnbes to the north, the Apinay* and the Guajajara. SIL’s third eye was on two 
remaining tnbes southeast and northeast of the Manaus Free Trade Zone, the 
Satart and the Hixkaryana. 

Linking all this together was left to the Jungle Aviation and Radio Service. 
That year, Guatemalan new president. General Ydigoras, provided the opportunity 
for Cam to make an important U S. government contact for JAARS in Brazil 
Ydigoras was known for his cruelty and had been charged by Rev Samuel Guy 
Inman of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin Amenca with having on at least 
one occasion ordered the rape of Indian women and the capture of their children.* 
Nevertheless, he was asked to host the Fourth Inter-Amencan Indian Congress by 
Manuel Gamio, Mexico!; famed anthropologist and director of the Inter-Amencan 
Indian Institute. SIL sent a large delegation, led by Cam. To the dictator's dismay, 
Guatemalan Indians also showed up as official observers of the Guatemalan 
Ministry of Education, petitioning the conference for help in relieving the oppres¬ 
sion they had suffered since Arbenz’s overthrow/ 

Ihe U.S. delegation, led by Intenor Undersecretary Elmer F Bennett, sought 
to silence the Indians by invoking the prohibition against nondelegates speaking 
at the plenary session. The Amencans' w'rath extended to other delegates and even 
Ydlgoras's own officials for failing to follow the Eisenhow-cr administration's line 
on Latin America's development. Guatemalan participants who dared to mention 
the agrarian reforms of the Arbenz years were branded as “commie liners”* by the 
deputy chief of the U.S delegation. The conference’s executive secretary, Jorge 
Louis Amola of the Guatemalan Ministry of Education, was dismissed by Bennett 
in his classified report as “a collaborator with communist front groups ' Bennett 
based his case on the opinions of “our Embassy personnel. 

When the conferences Economics Committee (of which Bennett was co¬ 
chair). passed a resolution calling for agrarian reform, Bennett refused to support 
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it Then he had u changed to his liking in the steering committee ‘In this way, we 
succeeded in modifying every' important resolution to conform more closely to 
American interests." 50 

When another resolution calling for a minimum agricultural wage arrived 
at the steering committee, it loo was amended ‘to take into account expressly the 
productivity of labor * Previous Inter-Amcncan Indian Congresses had adopted 
such resolutions, with U.S. support, on the basis of Indians' needs, not how fast 
or much they worked. "The precedent established this lime may be helpful in 
future Congresses." Bennett reported to Christian Herter, Dulles’s successor as 
secretary of state. 

Bennett reported that he was helped by some of Latin America’s most 
respected names in indigemsmo. “In particular, 1 would like to mention the assis¬ 
tance we received from Dr. Walter Dupouy of Venezuela, Alfredo Puentes Roldan 
of Ecuador, and Professor Darcy Ribeiro of Brazil." 11 The last two had developed a 
close working relationship with SIL in recent years. 

Nor was that all. A well-known American anthropologist had joined with an 
American missionary in collaborating secretly with the U.S. government’s delega¬ 
tion. “We also were assisted by two Americans who served on delegations from 
the Latin American nations," Bennett informed Herter. “These two were Mrs. 
Dons Slone of Costa Rica and Dr. William Townsend of the Peruvian delegation. 

“We made every effort," he added, “to keep our cooperation with these two 
as inconspicuous as possible."' 5 

For good reason. Dons Stone was the daughter of Samuel "Sam the Banana 
Man" Zemurray, former chairman of the United Fruit Company, which dominated 
Costa Rica's economy and much of Central America's as well Because of her 
father’s largesse and her work among the Indians of Honduras and Costa Rica, the 
United Fruit heiress was a power at Tulane's Middle America Research Institute 
and at Harvard’s Peabody Museum, as well as a director of United Fruit-endowed 
Escuela Agncola Panamencana (Panamencan School of Agriculture). Stone’s col¬ 
laboration with Bennett revealed she was far from the usual apolitical social scien¬ 
tist. Angry over the attempt of the Guatemalan Indians and their allies in the 
Guatemalan Ministry of Education to sway “my Indians" in the Costa Rican dele¬ 
gation, Stone continued to provide political intelligence on her Guatemalan col¬ 
leagues after the conference. She informed on Guatemalan delegate Joaquin 
Noval, who had been so upset by American dominance at the conference he had 
told her, “1 am going to use everything in my power to see thai this is the last 
Congreso Indigenista Interamencano. It has been a complete farce The resolu¬ 
tions have been dictated by the United States and the Commission of Economy 
was ruined by Bennett." 

“I thought you might be interested in hearing this, she wrote Bennett. “Just 
what Noval can do I am not sure He belongs to the young intellectual group that 
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has many connections in Mexico. I just site [sic] this to make it clear the kind of 
people with whom we are dealing 

Cam, for his pan, was supposed to be representing Peru, not the U S. gov¬ 
ernment Revelations of the missionary’s secret efforts on Bennett’s behalf might 
jeopardize SIL contracts with governments throughout Latin America and 
Southeast Asia, undermining SILs usefulness in the future. 

Like Stone, Cam contacted Bennett after the conference; a month later, he 
tapped the undersecretary for a return favor, when Bennett helped Cam dedicate 
JAARS's Catalina amphibian airplane to service in ‘the five Amazonian nations of 
South America'—Brazil, Ecuador, Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia. 

Putting JAARS in the air over the Brazilian Amazon was the job of not just 
Cam, but also the U S. government According to Cam himself, the idea ol 
Orlando, Florida, giving SILs Brazil branch a Catalina airplane named after the 
founder of SPl, General Gindido Rondon, originated wtth Christian Ravndal, the 
U S. ambassador to Ecuador ‘ and a top Cold War operative. Ravndal came to 
Washington from Eastern Europe in lQ'H at the request of Nelson's friend and 
predecessor as presidential special assistant on Cold War propaganda, C D. 
Jackson. Ravndal “understands and uses psychological warfare better than practi¬ 
cally any other Ambassador l have ever met,” said Jackson. "He has been particu¬ 
larly helpful to Radio Free Europe,”” the CIA's radio propaganda operation Now 
he was being helpful to Cam. Ravndals brother led the successful fund drive that 
enabled JAARS to buy the Catalina amphibian 

The dedication ceremony was a huge publicity success for Cam. It was 
attended by Bennett, an honor guard from McCoy Air Force Base, U.S. Senators 
John Baker and Spcssard Holland. Orlando^ mayor, and representatives from the 
five Amazon basin governments, including JosC Chiriboga Villagomez, the 
Colombian ambassador who had helped Cam dedicate the Spirit of Kansas City Helio 
with former presidents Galo Plaza and Harr)' Truman Mrs Bennett christened the 
plane with water from the Amazon River sweetened with Flonda orange juice by 
Orlando^ mayor, naming it Cdndido Rondon —The Spirit of Orlando Then Cam. the 
mayor, and a party of Orlando's first citizens were off on a “brotherly loop around 
the heart of South America" in the Catalina. This tnp gave Cam his first knowledge 
of gold mines and U S. Steel's iron mountain in Venezuela's Onnoco basin and the 
Brazilian Amazon's vast potential to become an “inland cattle empire 

The following year, many of the same CIA operatives that had overthrown 
the Arbcnz government returned to Guatemala to begin preparations for another 
CIA invasion. With startling historical insight—or lack of it—the CIA code- 
named the operation alter an Indian peasant revolutionary who once had troubled 
Washington with an agrarian reform plan for Mexico much more fundamental 
and far-reaching than Arbenz’s. Operation Zapatas target was the new Cuban gov¬ 
ernment of Fidel Castro. 
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SILers in Guatemala City, meanwhile, were enjoying their new headquarters 
in the capital on government-donated land. Just before the Inter-American Indian 
Congress closed in 1959, Cam paid a visit to General Ydigoras to express SICs 
desires The grateful dictator simply picked up the phone and called his minister 
of education I’m sending Townsend and his assistant over. They need land " 
Sills continued cooperation with Guatemala's military dictatorships would earn 
Cam the Order of the Quetzal, Guatemala’s highest decoration. 

In the United States, JAARS had much success, huoyed by a new federal law 
Originally called "Townsend’s Bill" because of SILs lobbying effort, the law 
allowed religious missions to take abroad the surplus U S. military apparatus the 
government sold or donated " The U.S. Constitution notwithstanding. Cam even 
got the U.S. Army to turn over an abandoned warehouse for JAARS’s plane repairs 
until a larger JAARS base could be built on one of Henderson Belks old antebel¬ 
lum cotton plantations outside Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Cam could see only a bnght future Even Lizaro Cardenas, whom he visited 
in Mexico while getting a government land grant for a new S1L headquarters, 
could not shake his confidence. Cardenas publicly supported the Cuban revolu¬ 
tion and Fidel Castro. But to Cam, Cardenas was still an old fnend to whom he 
owed much of his early success. Cam listened for hours as Cardenas poured out 
his heart about the warlike climate between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, the push for a new arms race, and the growing threat of nuclear war To 
Cardenas, who yearned for peace, Cam had only the Second Coming to offer. 
“The Bible tells us the Pnnce of Peace will return to earth and end all injustices 
He will give everlasting peace," Cam said. Then he attempted once more to con¬ 
vert the ex-president. The old politician was touched “You’re the only one who 
talks to me about my soul," he told Cam as they parted with an embrace/' 

Leaving Cardenas behind with his womes. Cam flew back home and into the 
future that seemed so promising. More than anything, more than the new Mexican 
headquarters that symbolized the power SIL had gained in twenty-five years of ser¬ 
vice. more than the church crowds that turned out to hear Cam dunng a hectic 
speaking tour across the nation, JAARS represented that future. Yet even as he 
recruited the Belks and the Grahams to help him build a JAARS base in North 
Carolina, he was confronted by the contradiction of SILs—and Amenca’s—origins 
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The Fruits of Intolerance 

Nothing like it had ever been seen before by the business leaders of Charlotte, 
North Carolina The quiet commercial hub of the Piedmont textile belt and local big 
city of the billionaire Belks, the evangelical Grahams, and now Cam’s missionary air 
force was shaken in February 1960 by civil rights demonstrations. Hundreds of 
African American students seeking an end to discrimination began sit-down demon¬ 
strations at segregated lunch counters in the Belks’ new $4 million department 
store,' the same one whose opening four years before David Rockefeller had cele¬ 
brated as a "shining example’ of ‘the dynamic growth of the South.’ 0 

Southern intolerance toward African Americans, Jews, and Catholics was 
growing, recharging the Fundamentalist movement with renewed invective. Cam 
himself became a target. JAARS’s service to Catholic clergy in Latin America was 
viewed as close to heresy. Cam found himself once again pleading for more broad¬ 
mindedness in his own camp. “It’s possible to know Christ as Lord and Savior and 
to continue in the Roman Church," he argued to the Evangelical Foreign 
Missionary Association Anonymous charges against JAARS within the 
Interdenominational Foreign Missionary Association (IFMA) had become so 
strong in 1959 that the Summer Linguistic Institute (S1L) was forced to resign as a 
member. “We feel very strongly," Cam wrote IFMA headquarters, "lhai ihe way 
our critics want us to treat the monks and nuns is unscnptural ” 

It was also strategically impractical. Anti-Catholicism would limn severely 
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SICs expansion in Latin America, especially in Ecuador, Peru, and Cam’s next 
goal, Colombia, where the new presidency of Alberto Lleras Camargo offered 
hope that a way might soon be found to enter that Catholic fortress 

As Cam began to see the future JAARS base in North Carolina as a spring¬ 
board for SILs entree into West Africa and Colombia, the civil nghts demonstra¬ 
tions at the Belk store in Charlotte and the growing anti-Catholicism in the South 
threatened the Fundamentalist base he relied on to fulfill his vision 

Even Billy Graham, who would soon join the Wycliffe board, was not immune 
to the pressures of racism among his supporters. Despite his earlier move to deseg 
regate his crusades, Graham counted the Bclks among his most powerful backers 
Graham had personally commended the Belk managers of the segregated Charlotte 
store in L958 during the Charlotte Crusade. He ignored the managements uphold¬ 
ing of an American apartheid, focusing instead on its willingness to hold prayer 
meetings and on his admiration for family patriarch Henry Belk, who once shook 
his hand while Graham sold shoes at a Belk store in Tennessee. “1 didn’t wash my 
hand for a week,"Graham said.* 

Another threat to the ethnoreligious tightrope Cam was walking between the 
United States and the Third World w-as the pastor of the Dallas church in which 
Graham held membership. Rev. William Criswell of the First Baptist Church 
attacked the presidential ambitions of Massachusetts Senator John F Kennedy 
because of his Catholicism. Cam had known Criswell since World War 11, when 
Criswell was the pastor of the First Baptist Church in Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Cnswell was called to Dallas in 1944 to lake over the 1,000-member congregation 
of George W'. Truett, a supporter of Cam. Now Criswell's anti-Catholic sermons 
were making headlines.' But worse was to come: Some 100,000 copies of one of 
them would soon be distributed through the mails anonymously by oil tycoon 
H. L. Hunt, millionaire backer of Kennedy’s rival, Texas Senator Lyndon B. 
Johnson Senate investigators would later charge that, by its anonymity, the anti- 
Kennedy mailing had violated federal law. 

The pastor of the largest Southern Baptist church in the world, a leader of 
Fundamentalism, attacking the only Catholic presidential candidate in thirty years 
and having his sermon distributed by one of the largest funders of Fundamentalist 
missions was in direct contradiction to the image Cam was trying to convey for 
his missionaries in Latin America. 

It was also not the picture of the United States that Washington wanted to 
present to the world dunng the Cold War, especially to Afnca. Africa's indepen¬ 
dence movements inspired young African American students, and the antics of 
the Criswells and Hunts were sure only to convince the nationalist leaders of 
Afnca that the similarity between apartheid in South Africa and mandated segre¬ 
gation in the Amcncan South was no accident of history, but a social phenome¬ 
non-racism—rooted in European colonialism. The death of John Foster Dulles 
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from cancer seemed 10 $>111601126 the failure of a foreign policy that overempha¬ 
sized military alliances and nuclear brinkmanship to the point of making the 
United States almost irrelevant in the Third World 

Already. Fidel Castro in Cuba and Patrice Lumumba in the Belgian Congo 
were demonstrating that irrelevance by asserting, in the face of Washington's hos¬ 
tility. a dangerous economic and political independence. Washington responded 
with murder plots 

Castro was targeted for assassination as early as December 11. 1959. by 
Nelsons old fnend from the ClAA days. J. C King, now the CIA's Chief of 
Clandestine Services in the Western Hemisphere. Even before Castro had forced 
Fulgencio Batista to flee Havana. King and Adolf Berlc had met to ponder ihe fate 
of Freeport Sulphur Company’s mining project at Nicaro. in Onenie province. 
Now the Nicaro deposits and sugar plantations in Cuba were facing nationaliza¬ 
tion. It was clear to King that a “far left” government existed in Cuba. “If permit¬ 
ted to stand," he wrote CIA Director Allen Dulles, it would encourage similar 
actions against American companies elsewhere in Latin America. One of King's 
“recommended actions" was explicit: 

Thorough consideration |should| be given io the elimination of Fidel Castro 
None of those close to Fidel, such as his brother Raul or his companion Che 
Guevara, have the same mesmeric appeal to the masses Many informed people 
believe that the disappearance of Ftdel would greatly accelerate the tall of the 
present Government * 

By July 1960. King would cable the CIA station m Havana informing it that 
"possible removal of lop three leaders is receiving senous consideration at HQS." 
Some $10,000 w-as authorized (or “arranging an accident" for Raul Castro before 
King would fire off another cable ordering the station “to drop |the] matter The 
CIA had decided instead to turn to Dr. Sidney Gottlieb's Technical Services 
Division for poison 

The same recipe was prescribed for Patrice Lumumba. The Congo's indepen¬ 
dence leader had made the mistake of informing a group of visiting New York 
businessmen in 1959 that he meant to put his own country first when he became 
pnme minister “The exploitation of the mineral nches of the Congo should be 
primarily for the profit of our owm people and other Africans." he declared "We 
have decided to open the gates of the Congo to any foreign investors prepared to 
help us get the fullest and most immediate value from mineral resources and 
energy, so that we may achieve full employment. an improved standard of living 
for our people, and a stable currency for our young country Belgium will no 
longer have a monopoly in the country." 

A New York banker put the question of American access to uranium directly 
to Lumumba: "Do you know, for instance, that Congolese uranium is sold in the 
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United States as Belgian uranium, according to a legal and formal agreement 
between ourselves and Belgium?" 

"As I have said. Belgium won't have a monopoly in the Congo now," 
Lumumba replied ‘From now on we are an independent and sovereign state. 
Belgium doesn t produce any uranium; it would be to the advantage of both our 
countnes if the Congo and the U.S worked out their own agreements in the future." 

The Americans, “all of whom represented powerful financial interests, 
looked at one another and exchanged meaningful smiles 

Lumumba did not know that American corporations already had a big stake 
in Belgium’s powerful copper and uranium monopoly in the Congo's Katanga 
province through Tanganyika Concessions, Limned The Rockefellers were share¬ 
holders in this company;'* in addition, the Rockefeller and Guggenheim groups 
held stock in Formimfcre, the Belgian dtamond-mining operation in Kasai 
province, directly northwest of Katanga The total American investment was about 
S20 million; that of their Belgian partners, $2 billion. 

Lumumba's naivete would be evident dunng his visit to Washington in late 
July 1960, one month after the Congo declared independence from Belgium and 
Katanga province seceded under a rich Congolese collaborator, Moise Tshombe. 
Pnme Minister Lumumba and President Joseph Kasavubu, faced with Belgian 
troop landings, had appealed to the United Nations and the Soviet Union for 
assistance. U.S. Air Force planes hurried troops in. and Lumumba, upset at the 
unwillingness of the U N troops to move against the Belgian-inspired secession in 
Katanga, flew to the United Stales to appeal to the United Nations and to the 
Eisenhower administration 

The State Department Lumumba visited was then deeply divided between 
those who were worried about losing face with African nationalists and those 
Atlanticists who did not want to rupture relations with a NATO ally. Belgium In 
his meeting with Christian Hertcr, John Foster Dulles's successor as secretary of 
state, and Undersecretary of State for Economic Affairs C Douglas Dillon. Prime 
Minister Lumumba spoke about his government's concerns, not theirs. Dillon, a 
former ambassador to France and a firm Atlanticist, recalled that “his words didn't 
ever have any relation to the particular things that we wanted to discuss." 

And that was Lumumba’s fatal mistake. Both men were not just American 
government officials; they had personal ties to powerful and growing interests in 
Africa. Dillon, in fact, was an investor with the Belgians in Laurance Rockefellers 
textile mill in the Congo, Filatures et Tissage Africains, and in another of 
Laurance's holdings, Ccgcac, which imported automobiles into the Congo." 

Perhaps Lumumba did not know of Dillons investments, or perhaps he was 
simply imprudent In any case, he refused to equivocate on an end to Belgian con¬ 
trol. For him, that was the bottom line It would cost him his life 

"The impression that was left was ... very bad," noted Dillon. In fact, as he 
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explained years later to Senate investigators who were looking into possible CIA 
involvement in Lumumha's murder, the impression was “that this was an individ¬ 
ual whom it w-as impossible to deal with And the feelings of the Government as a 
result of this sharpened very considerably at that time We |had) hoped to , .. 
see what we could do to come to a better understanding with him. Belgium, 
after all, was a close ally, host of NATO's headquarters in Brussels. 

“The concern with Lumumba was not really the concern with Lumumba as 
a person," the CIA's Bronson Tweedy explained to the Senate in 1975 “It was con¬ 
cern at this very pregnant point in the new Afncan development ... the Congo, 
after all, was the largest geographical expression. Contained within it were enor¬ 
mously important mineral resources . .And the highest percentage of those 
mineral resources then known lay in the Congolese province of Katang?, which 
was still dominated by Belgian colonial rule. 

Within a few weeks, Lumumbas assassination was proposed by staff of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff' at an “informal" interdepartmental meeting at the Pentagon 
with the State Department, the Defense Department, and the CIA Shortly there¬ 
after, at an August meeting of the National Security Council (NSC), Dillon 
reported that Lumumba had demanded the withdrawal of European U N. troops 
from his country, charging that they were interfering with his government. This 
demand could undermine the efforts of U N. Undersecretary General Ralph 
Bunche. a former Rockefeller Foundation grantee and current trustee of the foun¬ 
dation, to cut a deal with Moisc Tshombe, the Belgian-backed leader of the 
Congo’s mineral-nch Katanga province. The plan was for a token U.N. troop pres¬ 
ence at Tshombes capital in Elizabethvillc. In return, Katanga would not be 
invaded, and the U.N. troops could focus on pressuring for a new government to 
replace Lumumba. Sensing this plan, Lumumba recognized that subversion of his 
government was afoot and now demanded the withdrawal of all U.N. troops and 
threatened to ask for Soviet assistance President Eisenhower, presiding over the 
meeting, exploded. According to a shocked NSC staff member, Eisenhower “said 
something—1 can no longer remember his words, that came across to me as an 
order for the assassination of Lumumba 

The CIA swung into high gear, ordering us Chief of Station in the Gingo, 
Laurance Devlin, “to proceed with operation,” in other words, to replace Lumumba 
and his government with a pro-Western group. At the same time, the CIA made 
plans to send the Belgian-backed regime in Katanga logistical support, which 
would eventually include Helio Courier airplanes—and JAARS's lop pilot 

Once the Special Group agreed on August 25 "that planning for the Congo 
would not necessarily rule out ‘consideration of any particular kind of activity 
which might contribute to getting nd of Lumumba," 11 the next step seemed preor- 

*The top long-range planning assistant 10 the Army Chief ol Staff at that time was Nelson Rockefellers for¬ 
mer counterinsurgency aide from the GA. Colonel William Kimner 
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darned On September 26 CIA scientist “Joseph Schneider’ amved in Leopoldville, 
the Congolese capital, and delivered deadly biological materials, including 
tularemia (rabbit fever), tuberculosis, anthrax, smallpox, brucellosis (undolent 
fever), and Venezuelan equine encephalitis (sleeping sickness). One material "was 
supposed to produce a disease that was . indigenous to that area [of Africa] and 
that could be fatal“Schneider’ was actually Dr. Gottlieb of MKULTRA 

A Military-Industrial Candidate 

President Eisenhower himself was aware that real social and economic needs 
were dnving the Third Worlds political revolutions But unlike Rockefeller, he 
sought a way to use foreign aid to reduce competition with the Soviets, not to 
increase it. He considered offenng Nikita Khrushchev dunng his 1959 visit a joint 
U.S.-USSR aid program to underdeveloped countries through the World Bank and 
the International Development Association, the idea was shot down by Treasury 
Secretary Robert B Anderson on the grounds that the Soviet ruble was not as sound 
as the dollar and. thus, that the United States would get the worst end of the deal 
Eisenhower proposed greater trade, only to be told that u would disrupt existing 
trade relations. He proposed a massive 10.000-students-per-year exchange program, 
ajpin gelling put off by the State Department. His talks with Khrushchev at Camp 
David remained, therefore, more spint than substance, but the fact that there was 
even some goodwill was enough for him to press for "peaceful coexistence 

Eisenhower knew that economic competition was a “wasteful" dram on the 
American economy and that trade wars for markets and resources had led to real 
war in the past The very intensity of trade relations and the interconnectedness of 
the world market in the twentieth century had already forced global military 
alliances that fought two world wars Eisenhower was convinced that with the 
advent of atomic weapons in the last war. and now intercontinental ballistic mis 
siles, humanity could not survive a third world war Confronted by “senous talk 
of possible war." he was aghast "You might as well go out and shoot everyone you 
see and then shoot yourself." 1 ’ 

Nelson* campaign for a crash spending program on fallout shelters did not 
impress Eisenhower as fiscally or politically responsible Nelson kept pestering the 
president with studies. Eisenhower rejected them all. 

In July 1959, after just six months in office as governor. Nelson Rockefeller 
organized a White House conference on fallout protection and used the confer¬ 
ence to bunch his drive for the White House Eisenhower looked on helplessly as 
Nelson convened the Special Commission on Civil Defense and invited the press 
Some commentators, feigning wisdom, mistook Nelson's campaign for shelters as 
merely a personal "preoccupation” or "obsession”, more savvy politicians under¬ 
stood it as a cynical attempt to stoke basic fears for survival to fire up the engine 
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of his real campaign. Nelson himself ended all doubis on that matter after the 
annual governors 1 conference in Pueito Rico the next month gave him a more dig¬ 
nified launching pad (and the governors some posh accommodations at brother 
Laurance’s El Dorado hotel) 

He embarked on a speaking tour in the states where Republican leaders 
were most conservative The strategy was obvious: By calling for increased con¬ 
ventional aims expenditures, he hoped to woo the parly’s powerful conservative 
wing away from the from-runner, Vice Piesideni Richard M. Nixon. The tour was 
the litmus test of his ability to shuck off his liberal image. 

He failed. Twenty years of memories could not be erased: of Rockefeller, the 
New Dealer; of Truman^ architect of foreign aid; of the Depanmem of Health, 
Education, and Welfare’s promoter of national medical insurance programs for cat¬ 
astrophic illnesses; of the millionaire philanthropist; of the governor of an eastern 
liberal state. 

In November, a year before the election, the Rockefeller road show arrived 
on Nixonfc home ground m California. Standing beneath a giant picture of Nixon 
at the Western Slates Republican Conference was not likely to win him much; the 
crowds were unenthusiastic, and donors said no, 

By the time he reached Texas, Nelson was desperate. His reception in eight 
other states had ranged from lukewarm to frigid. He gambled that Texans, ever 
waiy of the Spanish-speaking lands south of the Rio Grande, would respond to 
him talking about what he knew best: Latin Amerca and the revolution of rising 
expectations 

Before a large crowd, he warned of the “very serious” situation in Cuba and 
about widespread disturbances throughout Latin America, a subtle reminder of 
the riots that turned Nixon’s tour into an international embarrassment the previ¬ 
ous year. He spoke knowledgeably and forcefully, emphasizing that Latin 
Ameiicans did not control their own economies, but were dependent on the 
export prices of coffee, copper, tin, sugar, and bananas. 

“A drop in the price of any of these commodities can cause havoc with the 
countries that export them The Soviels are just beginning to exploit the situa¬ 
tion by offeiing trade agreements and promising aid on a large scale. If we are not 
successlul in preserving and developing a strategy and vital free association of free 
peoples it will cast doubt on our ability as a leader in the free world. ' 1 * 

The speech was a huge publicity success, appealing to conservative Democrats 
as well as Republicans. Democratic House Speaker Sam Rayburn drove 100 miles to 
he seen publicly embracing a Republican rising star, Nelson Rockefeller. “1 didn't 
want you to leave Texas without seeing your Rayburn said, “We have been friends 
under three presidents.’’ Rayburn did not mention the $300,000 gram Nelson 
approved as Rockefeller Brothers Fund president for Raybumfc library a couple of 
years back. 1 * 
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In the end, after futilely urging “big thinking” in Houston and espousing 
“the Brotherhood of Man under the Fatherhood of God,"‘ H1 he got his most spirited 
welcome in Miami—from vacationing New Yorkers. 

He had failed in his effort to show he was not just a maverick millionaire 
who was using the inhented money to win the White House. 

Back in New York, Nelson convened his council of advisers. The advisers 
had sounded out Wall Street early in the campaign; to Nelsons surprise, the 
financiers trusted demonstrably controllable Nixon more than wealthy, uncontrol¬ 
lable Rockefeller. The day after Christmas, reporters were summoned to the 
Capitol in Albany for what most thought would be the governors announcement 
of plans to enter the New Hampshire Republican primary that February. Instead, 
they were handed a statement that he was withdrawing from a race he had never 
formally entered. 

His decision was “definite and final." ,l 

Eisenhower kept a discreet silence. He wondered if Nelson’s decision really 
was definite and final. 

It was not. By April I960, John F Kennedy was on the way to winning pri¬ 
maries that the Democratic bosses, including Berle, said a Catholic could not win. 
It was a sign that the nation was in the mood for a change. That month Nelson 
published an article in Foreign Affairs, hinting that the Eisenhower administration 
was not doing enough in foreign aid to combat Soviet economic competition in 
the Third World or spending enough on defense. The article’s publication coin¬ 
cided with two speeches. 

In one speech in Philadelphia, Nelson mentioned missionaries to distant 
lands as examples of the kind of “concern for humanity at large” shown by 
Americans that should be matched with economic and military aid. “If we attempt 
to stand still, the world and its destiny will leave us and our destiny behind—per¬ 
haps in the dust.” Again, he called for a Western Hemispheric “economic union. 

On the same day. Nelson, now plainly appealing to liberals and moderates of 
all parties, delivered a second speech at the University of Chicago’s John D. 
Rockefeller Memorial Chapel. The subject was the Christian hentage in American 
law It was a stirring address on the nation’s moral purpose. 

“This chapel in which we assemble today bears the name of my grandfather. 
One of the ruling axioms of his life was—in the words of my father—the convic¬ 
tion that every right implies a responsibility; every opportunity, an obligation; 
ever)' possession, a duty. I believe that love is the greatest thing in the world, that 
it alone can overcome hate; that right can and will triumph over might.’" 23 The 
same words were carved on a bronze plaque at Rockefeller Center, the very 
embodiment of Rockefeller financial might. 

Ten days later. Nelson received word that his father was dying at his winter 
retreat in Tucson, Arizona. Junior, no longer the Lord of Pocantico but a feeble 
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eighty-six-year-old, had withdrawn from his sons, leaving them to iheir appointed 
tasks in the world. 

Nelson and Laurance were by Junior^ side when death came in his sleep 
Nelson was moved, but not to the personal degree he felt when his mother had 
died What made Junior's death so powerful was us timing, coming so soon on the 
heels of the death of Frank Jamieson, his closest political adviser Jamieson's suc¬ 
cumbing to the cancerous result of a lifetime of cigarette smoking was a terrible 
blow to Nelson, greater than Junior’s death. Yet it had been Junior who played a 
deeper note in Nelson’s soul As long as Junior was alive, a firm grip of family duty 
and honor held Nelson under rein. Junior's traditions permeated the family's pri¬ 
vate lives, imbuing the very prayers Nelson led over his children’s breakfast table 
and running unseen but felt through the labyrinth of Rockefeller Center, nght into 
Room 3(>00 itself Jamieson's advice may have saved Nelson's career more than 
once, but Junior's looming presence had always served to back Jamieson's wisdom. 

Now. as Nelson stood at the family plot at Pocantico with the rest of the clan 
to bury the ashes he had brought back from Tucson, the last restraint on Nelsons 
ambitions was gone 


Descent oe the Dove 

On May 1, 1960, Premier Khrushchev was observing the annual May Day 
festivities in Moscow's Red Square, when Air Marshall Vershinin, arriving late and 
in duty uniform rather than the customary parade uniform, took him aside. 
Something had happened, something that would shock the world, end 
Eisenhower's last crusade for peace, and launch Nelson Rockefeller on a concerted 
dnve to shape the selection of Eisenhower's successor 

A U-2 had crashed deep inside Soviet territory Francis Gar)- Powers had 
broken standard operating procedure for CIA secret air flights by carrying on his 
person nineteen items proving his identity, including U.S. Air Force identification 
cards and his social security card Someone was violating the NSC’s directive 
requmng plausible dcmability for clandestine operations. 

Powers had decided to fly the fulling U-2 down to 30,000 feet, forgo the 
CIA’s standard poisoned needle for such situations, and use his parachute. 
Arrested and interrogated, he promptly admitted he was a spy 

The timing of Powers's flight was ominous It occurred two weeks before the 
scheduled U.S.-Soviet Summit in Pans Eisenhower had been impressed by the 
Soviets unilateral decision to demobilize more than 1 million men from their 
armed forces They also had proposed to negotiate disarmament and were willing 
to continue their unilateral suspension since 1938 of nuclear testing, as long as 
the United Stales did likewise. To ensure that nothing on the United States' part 
inadvertently sabotaged the summit, the president had Secretary of State Herter 
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pledge that U.S. high-altitude flights in the tense Berlin Corridor would remain 
suspended indefinitely. 

The State Department denied that Powers was a spy. “There was absolutely 
no-no-no deliberate attempt to violate Soviet air space and there never has 
been. ’” The flight was innocent. A “disabled” NASA pilot had been victimized. 

This cover story, almost as much as the downing of the U-2, put both 
Eisenhower and Khrushchev in an impossible position. Eisenhower was neck- 
deep in a lie created by the State Department, and Khrushchev was being asked to 
swallow the lie at the risk of his own position in the Kremlin. Yet the Soviet pre¬ 
mier tried to save the summit by giving Eisenhower the plausible deniability that 
CIA’s Powers had denied him. “1 am prepared to grant that the President had no 
knowledge of a plane being dispatched to the Soviet Union and failing to return,’ 
he said, “but that should alert us still more."” The American president might not 
be in control of his generals 

The flight, however, had received presidential authorization—or at least had 
received authorization from someone in the White House. CIA Director Allen 
Dulles would admit to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee only that the flight 
had been aulhonzed by “a group" that oversaw all covert operations. He refused 
to name names, but the NSC's Special Group at the time included the same men 
who recently had authorized an assassination plot against Lumumba. The Special 
Group included Allen Dulles, National Security Adviser Gordon Gray, and 
Assistant Secretary of Defense John Irwin 11. Dulles “assumed” that Gray had 
Eisenhower’s approval. 

Ike's course of action—or more properly, inaction—had left him with an 
untenable choice: lying again in the face o( Khrushchevs proof or admitting, as his 
critics charged, that he was not in control of his own administration 

On May 9, Eisenhower authorized Secretary of State Herter to acknowledge 
that the president had allowed U-2 flights over the Soviet Union. The president 
himself then announced that he had known about the flights and was taking full 
responsibility. He and Nixon excused the flights in the interest of preventing 
another Pearl Harbor. Few bought it. 

The U-2 cost Eisenhower—and the world—the best opportunity for a disar¬ 
mament accord since the 1955 Geneva Summit. And Nelson Rockefeller, as the 
first chairman of the NSC’s Special Group, had played a key role in destroying 
that opportunity. 

Nelson listened to the administration’s desperate allusion to the need for 
“open skies” with knowing appreciation. “Open Skies" had been his formulation 
to turn a peace agenda into a propaganda sideshow at Geneva in July 1955, the 
same month the new U-2, whose birth he had overseen as the Special Group’s first 
chairman, was to make its maiden (light. Now that the “Spirit of Camp David" 
w r as going the way of the “Spirit of Geneva,” and Vice President Nixon was obliged 
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to make a lame televised Pearl Harbor" defense of the administration's fumbling. 
Nelson saw his chance 

On May 23, he made his first formal statement on foreign affairs since with¬ 
drawing from the presidential race five months before He praised Eisenhowers 
integrity and warned Democrats noi to exploit the president’s embarrassment 
Then he did just that 

In blaming everyone hut the president, Nelson was making no friends 
among Republican or Democratic leaders; he was. however, articulating the sense 
of frustration and confusion raging among the electorate. As anti-American riots 
broke out in Korea. Turkey, and Japan, Nelson used his speaking engagements in 
New York to push for increased arms expenditures. 

On June 8 he announced his intention to lead the state's huge delegation to 
the Republican National Convention in July He then exploited the front-runner’s 
typical fear of controversy before obtaining the nomination He challenged Vice 
President Nixon to speak out on the issues He listed a “number of problems," 
including the missile gap. the need for a S3 billion per year defense spending 
increase and another SSOO million for fallout shelters, a "more tightly organized 
Department of Defense," and “international inspection and control of arms." ; * 

“I am deeply convinced, and deeply concerned, that those now assuming 
control of the Republican party have failed to make clear where this party is head¬ 
ing and where it proposes to lead the nation ... 

"Once the Vice President has made his position clear on the specific issues 
. I shall be glad to debate these issues with him."*’ 

Before startled Rotanans in upstate Binghamton, New York, he raised again the 
proposal Eisenhower had rejected for the creation of a "first secretary" or superassis- 
tant, who would assume the de facto powers of a premier In Washington, he argued 
for centralization of the Defense Department and attacked the State Department for 
undermining his role as the first chairman of the Special Group. 

He upped the ante in an appearance before downstate Young Republicans. 
He charged that Khrushchev's planned visit to Cuba “may be accompanied by the 
announcement of a military pact giving Russia air bases, missile bases and sub¬ 
marine bases in Cuba " This, he declared, would shift the balance of power 
against the United Slates. The country's “vulnerability to nuclear devastation" 
would be enhanced. 

It would be a year before Khrushchev would place intermediate missiles in 
Cuba, and then only at Castro’s request after the CIA’s Bay of Pigs invasion But 
Nelson's speech helped stir the war hystena sweeping the nation Nelson then 
used these fears to promote a cause that had been the cornerstone of his political 
career: counterinsurgency in Latin America. Revolution might spread, he warned. 
Through the use of Cuba as a base, the Soviets were moving “men. money and 
propaganda" into Latin America “on an unprecedented scale " 
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The solutions were familiar: industrialization and agrarian reform as the cor¬ 
nerstones of a broad program of economic and social development; a Western 
Hemisphere economic union, backed by a Marshall Plan for Latin Amenca; and, 
of course, joint military and economic action against Cuba. But there was also a 
new, startling Rockefeller twist in the formula: a political confederation of the 
Western Hemisphere/'' 

Republican leaders were furious. But the Rockefeller onslaught continued. 
He rejected Republican platform drafts prepared by Nixon’s handpicked chairman 
of the platform committee. He proposed his own program for increased defense 
spending, enhanced powers for a national security adviser, and civil rights 
enforcement, the last being the key to the African American vole without which 
no Republican candidate could hope to carry’ the big cities. Nelson indicated that 
he was prepared to fight for his own program on the convention floor. 

But suddenly Nelson found himself trapped by his own ambition. His rash¬ 
ness had put him on the march toward a confrontation he could not win. If Nixon 
ignored him and was nominated, Nelson’s power in the party would suffer 
immensely If he engaged Nixon in an open floor fight, he would win over many 
independents who were crucial for any Republican’s future presidential aspira¬ 
tions, but he would be forever damned by party regulars as a spoiler. His only 
hope was that Nixon, needing party unity, would bail him out. 

Nixon did just that. Days before the convention opened, Nixon requested a 
meeting. It was hts worst mistake. Nelson insisted that the vice president should 
call on him personally, and if Nixon wanted to meet, he would have to come to 
him, in New York. 

The vice president arrived, weary and beaten, at Nelson's Fifth Avenue apart¬ 
ment on the evening of July 23. Over a quiet dinner, Nixon tried to give his 
humiliating trip some justification by seeking the governor of New York as his 
running mate. Had he succeeded, he would have turned a bad scene into a per¬ 
sonal triumph Between California and New York, with a unified parly and 
Nelson's liberal big city consutuency, Nixon could not lose. 

Nelson flatly turned him down. Instead, he wanted Nixon to adopt his pro¬ 
gram for the United Stales and formally incorporate it into the Republican plat¬ 
form. It took until 3:00 a.m., but when Nelson was finished, Nixon had given in 
to almost all his demands. Only strict civil rights enforcement, which Nixon 
feared would lose him the segregationist South, went into the dustbin. This deci¬ 
sion probably doomed Nixon in November. 

Over a special trunk line Nelson had installed for this occasion, Nixon dic¬ 
tated their draft to the Republican Platform Committee in Chicago, which 
accepted the decision with grim resolution The president, as titular leader of the 
party, had approved the old draft; he would not be happy about not being con¬ 
sulted 
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Eisenhower’s grumbling, however, was nothing compared to the furor of the 
conservatives. Arizona’s Senator Barry Goldwater thundered that it was “the 
Munich of the Republican Party.” Mindless of the bitterness he was stirring, 
Nelson arrived in Chicago with the largest staff at the convention and jubilantly 
waved his “Compact of Fifth Avenue" in front of reponers. “If you don't think this 
represents my views,” he told them, “you're crazy.Then, as if to rub salt in the 
wounds he had inflicted, he refused to nominate Nixon. He consented only to 
introduce him to the convention—and the nation, of course—after the nomina¬ 
tion was over. To everyone’s horror, even that introduction ended in humiliation 
for Nixon. Winding up his speech, Nelson called forward the “man who will suc¬ 
ceed Dwight D. Eisenhower next January—Richard E. Nixon!’ " 1 ' 

“Nelson has taken himself off the hook,” a bemused Adolf Berle wrote in his 
diary. . If Nixon wins. Rockefeller can claim he has at last pushed things in the 
right direction; if Nixon loses. Rockefeller is the logical candidate for 64. It was a 
good hand, well played.” 11 

And well acted Campaigning for Nixon gave Nelson more national expo¬ 
sure. But by October, Nixon was beaten. Nelson’s closest aides were already work¬ 
ing for Kennedy, shaping the issues of the campaign and the policies of the future 
administration. Henry Kissinger was on board, as were Berle and a score of other 
veterans of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund's Special Studies Project panels 

The Mating Dance 

John F Kennedy became a devotee of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund panel 
reports dunng the 1960 campaign “When some foreign policy question came up, 
Kennedy yelled to Salinger, Hey, Pierre, get the Rockefeller Brothers Studies. It's 
all there.’”'' Top Rockefeller aides were also there, nght at Kennedy's ear. helping 
to shape the campaign’s issues—and the future administration. 

Roswell Gilpatnc worked on reorganizing the Pentagon along the lines 
Nelson had advocated.’ Nelson’s “missile gap” became Kennedy’s “missile gap.” 
Almost a year after the election, Gilpatnc would announce that there never had 
been a missile gap, or if there was, it was on the Soviet side. But in 1960, 
Rockefeller themes triumphed as Kennedy themes. 

Nelson’s demand that Nixon support greater government intervention to 
stimulate “economic growth” became Kennedy’s call for greater “economic growth. 

Nelson’s call for more research in nuclear energy became Kennedy’s call. “Our 
research in the peaceful uses of atomic energy has fallen far short of expectation.” 

Henry' Kissinger, too. had joined the Kennedy "brain trust,’ advising the 
campaign while working out of both Harvard and a Manhattan town house on 
West Fifty'-fifth Street as Nelson’s adviser 

This cross-pollination of ideas between the Rockefeller and Kennedy 
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camps—or, more precisely, ihe tutoring of the Kennedy campaign by the 
Rockefeller camp—reached its natural outcome in October, after the first 
Kcnnedy-Nixon debate, when it was clear that Kennedy was going to win. 

Nelson decided he had better begin prepanng for 1964, when he expected 
to run against Kennedy. On the day that the New York Post endorsed Kennedy, 
Nelson had Kissinger speak to Berle, who was by then assisting Kennedy as a 
speechwnter, to ask him to help draft a five-year program for regional confedera¬ 
tions between the United States and its allies 14 

Berle, in his loyalty to Rockefeller, was long past sensing any conflict of 
interest in advising a future opponent of the presidential candidate he was expect¬ 
ing would appoint him to a top-level job. Series only concern was for Nelsons 
political success. 

Nelson eventually came to his senses and decided to defer discussing Berle's 
paper until after the campaign. 1. By December, the mailer had been shunted over 
to the Rockefeller Foundation, which initiated a new program for young scholars 
in research on international relations.“ And Berle had begun his new job as head 
of the president-elects Task Force on Latin America. 

Nixon had succumbed to the missile gap, the bomber gap, and, ultimately, 
the Cuba gap. Kennedy had pressed for tough measures against Cuba, expressing 
the same apprehension about communists “eight jet minutes from the coast of 
Florida" that Nelson had shown. Nixon, too, had called for surgery to remove the 
Castro “cancer" from the hemisphere “to prevent further Soviet penetration." 
Kennedy's staff, however, went further, issuing a statement calling for U.S. aid to 
Cuban “fighters of freedom." 

Nixon again fell betrayed by Kennedy, never believing Allen Dulles’s later 
claim that he had not briefed Kennedy on the plan for the Bay of Pigs invasion 
until after the election. Nixon was trapped by his knowledge of government 
secrets. He was not only aware of the coming CIA invasion, but he had had a 
hand in initiating it in 1959, and as de facto overseer of covert operations dunng 
1960 had shifted the emphasis from the guerrilla campaign to a D-Day-type full- 
scale amphibious invasion. 

Ultimately, however, it was Nixon’s own indecisiveness and lack of commit¬ 
ment to enforcing the civil rights laws that brought him down In the last three 
weeks of the campaign, as African American students demonstrated throughout the 
South, word flashed over the wires that Rev Martin Luther King had been thrown 
into a Mississippi jail. Many feared for his life. While Nixon remained silent, 
Kennedy telephoned Coretta King to express his concern and support and had his 
campaign manager, brother Robert, wire Mississippi’s governor urging King’s 
release. Whether his motives were generous or self-serving, Kennedy had the 
courage to ignore the dire warnings of Southern w-hite governors and defend what 
Nelson had said Nixon must defend if he wished to wan the nonhem cities—civil 
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rights. The African American vote gave Kennedy the slim margin he needed to win. 

“I want to repeat my deep regret at the outcome of the elections,” Nelson 
told reporters after the close election. “But I don’t believe in post mortems.”” 
Then he warned that “the party has got to get closer to the people.” That was the 
road to power. 

It was not, however, the means of exercising power. That, Nelson had 
learned early in his career, was best done without the knowledge of the people, 
with power centralized in a few hands 

The sweet irony for Nelson was that the defeat of his own party brought him 
closer to the citadel of power, the White House 

Nelson’s Secret Victory 

Within a month of Kennedy’s election, some of Nelson’s closest allies frorq 
the Special Group and the Rockefeller Brothers Fund's studies panels were meet¬ 
ing in the White Houses Cabinet Room or heading key offices in the new admin¬ 
istration Swiftly and quietly, they began implementing many of the changes in 
government structure and policy that Nelson advocated. 

This secret victory was the outcome of the young president-elect’s adminis¬ 
trative inexperience. Kennedy had spent the past five years running for office. He 
knew politicians, but not men who could run the government of a world power. 
He asked Robert Lovett, a former undersecretary of state and defense secretary in 
the Truman administration, for advice. 

Kennedy firmly believed in the Establishment. He had no cause to doubt the 
wisdom of a man like Lovett, a power in the Democratic party. Lovett was the 
quintessential consiglierc to the rich and powerful. He was also a trustee of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

Lovett was not interested in heading the departments of State, Defense, or 
Treasury and turned down Kennedy’s offer of each. He recommended Dean Rusk, the 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, for secretary' of stale. On December 4, while 
attending a meeting of the Rockefeller Foundation^ board. Rusk got a call from the 
president-elect. He was in Washington the next day * He was soon joined by another 
Rockefeller Foundation trustee, Chester Bowles, as his undersecretary of state. 

For the secretary of defense, Lovett recommended Robert McNamara, the 
recently appointed president of the Ford Motor Company and a former systems 
analyst of strategic bombing during World War II. McNamaras deputy secretary 
would be another trusted Rockefeller aviation associate, former Air Force 
Undersecretary- Roswell Gilpatric. 

For the secretary of the treasury, Lovell suggested C. Douglas Dillon, a 
Rockefeller business partner in the Congo and a scion of the Dillon Read 
investment bank. Dillon was also a Rockefeller Foundation trustee. 
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High Kennedy Appointments from the Rockefeller Network 


Rockefeller Foreign Policy Network 
( 1956 - 1960 ) 

(excluding Council on Foroign Relations) 


Kennedy Administration 
( 1961 ) 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund 

NELSON ROCKEFELLER 
Prescient (1956-58) 
Chairman. Special Studies Protect 
(1956-68) 

LAURANCE ROCKEFELLER 
President (1958-80) 
Chairman Special Studies Prated 
(1956-60) 

ROSWELL GlLPATRlC — 
EUGENE ROSTOW — 
GEN EDWARD LANSOALE • 


Defense Department 

Secretary ol Defense 
ROBERTS McNAMARA 
(recommended by R Lovett) 


Undersecretary of Detense 
Consultant to Undersecretary 
Special Warfare 
(coontennsurgency) 

^ Assistant Secretary tor 
International Affairs 

Joint Chiefs of Staff 
CW Army Long Range Plans 
SltHlugic Analysis CooKhnatior Group 


PAUL NITZE 


COL WILLIAM R KINTNER 


Rockefeller 

Foundation 

C Douglas Dillon 


Treasury Department 

Secretary of Treasury 


Appolntmenls 

Advisor 


Robert Lovett 


PRESIDENT 
John F. Kennedy 


John J. McCtoy 


State Department 

Secretary of State 
Undersecretary ol State 


Assistant Secretary tor Cultural 
Affairs 

► Assistant Secretary tor 
international Organisation A flairs 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Organization Affairs 
Director, Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research 

► Ambassador to Brazil 

► Ambassador to Guinea 


RICHARD N GARDNER 


LINCOLN GORDON 
WILLIAM ATTWOOO 


» Chairman, 

Task Force on Latin America 


National Security Council 
Staff 

► National Security Adviser 
Deputy National Secunty Adviser 


McGEORGE BUNOY 
WALTER ROSTOW 


Berlin Task Force 

Special Representative in Berlin 
—nfc Consultant 


GEN. LUCIUS CLAY 
HENRY KISSINGER 


Rockefeller Brothers Fund / Special Studies Protect 

P Panel members S Staff A Advisers 

Rockefeller Foundation 

T Trustees 



Harvard's dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, McGeorge Bundy, a 
member of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund's Special Studies panel, became special 
assistant to the president for national security affairs. Bundy shaped the NSC into 
the administrations major initiator of action on foreign policy. In doing so. he 
enhanced the powers of the presidential assistant for national security affairs along 
the lines onginally proposed in 1955 by Nelson Rockefeller. 

This change left Kennedy relying on Bundy for information on covert opera¬ 
tions by intelligence agencies of the Pentagon and the CIA And Bundy, in turn, 
relied on the CIA, where his brother Bill had worked before moving over to the 
Department of Defense to help Walt Rostow in counterinsurgency planning." 

With an allied covert-operations network inside the Defense Department 
and the CIA, Bundy’s staff soon became a hidden government, accountable only to 
the president and unaccountable to Congress or the American people, a harbinger 
of Colonel Oliver Norths operation twenty years later 

Eugene G. Fubini, another Rockefeller associate, became a top official in the 
National Security Agency (NSA), the Pentagon's supersecret electronics eavesdrop¬ 
per Fubini was a vice president of Airborne Instruments Laboratory, a company 
controlled by laurance Rockefeller that helped originate the “missile gap" thesis. In 
1963, Fubini would be put in charge of the NSA as assistant secretary of defense 

Kenneth Holland, yet another Rockefeller associate, was also placed in the 
Kennedy foreign policy network Holland had been Nelson Rockefeller's C1AA 
educational director during World War II and then headed ClAA’s spin-off, the 
Intcr-Amencan Educational Foundation He was appointed to the president’s Task 
Force on International Education and the Task Force on Education of the 
Organization of American Stales. Holland was now president of the Institute of 
International Education, a conduit for CIA funds, including those used to sponsor 
young Africans who were identified by the African Amencan Institute (now 
headed by David Rockefellers closest aide, Dana Creel) as promising alternatives 
to the militant, anucolonialists symbolized by the former Belgian Congo's first pre¬ 
mier. Patrice Lumumba. 

Kennedy's Baptism by Blood 

On November 27, 1960, Patrice Lumumba, his family, and loyal govern¬ 
ment officials slipped away from their home in Leopoldville and drove into the 
African night. Lumumba had just been deposed as prime minister of the Congo in 
a CIA-backed coup. Threatened by the new ruler. Colonel Joseph Mobutu, he had 
only one hope: to try to reach safety in the friendly providence of Kivu, far to the 
east. It was a slim hope. 

Mobutu's troops, assisted by the CIA in setting up road blocks. w caught up 
with Lumumba’s caravan in Kivu. Since U.N. troops in the area had decided not 
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to intervene, Lumumba and two of his colleagues were delivered to the Belgian- 
controlled Tshombe regime in Katanga. 

Rockefeller Foundation trustee Ralph Bunche, working on behalf of the 
United Nations in the summer of 1959. had negotiated an agreement that U.S. 
forces were to share control with Belgian troops over the airport of Katanga’s capital. 
Elizabeihville. But when the Air Congo DC-4 carrying Lumumba arrived, the 
European-manned control tower merely telephoned the Belgian chief staff officer of 
the Katangese police, relaying the pilots message that “three big packages" had 
arrived. In full view of U N. officials, Lumumba and his companions were thrown 
out of the plane, beaten by Katangese soldiers commanded by Belgian officers, and 
trucked in a military convoy to a secluded house. There they were murdered 

Two months later, in March 1961, a small airplane hovered over the same 
Elizabeihville airport and then floated down on unusually wide wings From the 
cockpit emerged Larry Montgomery. The superintendent of SILs missionary' air 
fleet (JAARS) was now also a pioneer of the CIA-inspired advance of Hello 
Couriers into Africa. 

The Hclio Corporation originally had planned to enter the Third World via 
India, but as Helio president Lynn Bollinger later reported, “U S governmental 
officials with substantial international responsibilities" urged him to give Africa his 
top priority. 4 ' Since the CIA was then one of Helio’s largest potential buyers and a 
secret backer, the agency's request could hardly be refused. 

Early in 1961, Montgomery was recruited to fly a CLA-owned Helio Courier 
to Africa for demonstrations to local governments. 4 ' Bollinger had known 
Montgomery well. SIL purchased Helio Couriers for JAARS and, on at least one 
occasion, helped Bollinger sell four Couriers 4 * to the Peruvian air force. Now it 
was the CIA who took up Montgomery's services, paying him $1,000 per month 
as salary' and using Bollinger’s Helio Corporation spin-off, General Aircraft, as a 
conduit. 4 ' 

Montgomery' had not resigned as JAARS’s top pilot, instead, he took an 
unpaid leave of absence while serving on the CIA’s payroll * 

The Elizabeihville Larry Montgomery found was haunted by the CIA. Seven 


‘Cams biographers explained Montgomery Is new assignment by claiming that "his support had been drop¬ 
ping." with Cam noting regretfully that “1 don't blame him for asking for a leave But Its a hard blow when a 
partner, on whom you’ve depended for years, leaves you" Quoted in lames Heflcy and Marti HeOey. Uncle 
Cam (Waco, Tex Word Books. 1974). p 223 

According to this 1971 account. Cam learned of Montgomery), desire to work for Helio sometime after 
May 1961, when Cam returned to Peru from his visit to Brazil Thus when Montgomery first flew to 
Katanga tn Match 1961, he was still officially serving as JAARS's chief pilot even though he was on the 
CtAs pa> 70 !I However, in 1977. a year after the CIA’s involvement with missionaries and us plot to murder 
Lumumba became public knowledge through U S. Senate heanngs JAARS’s attorney sought to dispel the 
impression of overlapping tics He claimed that Montgomery took his leave at least three months earlier, on 
February 27. 1961 Whichever the case. Montgomery would remain JAARS's superintendent and chief pilot 
(on leave) for well over another year, not officially resigning until March IS, 1962 
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Seas Airlines, a CIA proprietary airline, was making regular landings, bringing in 
badly needed supplies to Katanga from Europe, including fuel that Montgomery 
used for his own Couner The Couriers maintenance at the airport was done by a 
CIA officer. The CIA had provided the Courier so that Montgomery could 
demonstrate us remarkable bush-warfare capacities to Katanga’s Moise Tshombc 
and Interior Minister Godefrotd Munongo, the officials responsible for 
Lumumba’s murder * What the CIA got in return was the placing of one of their 
airplanes, Montgomery’s Couner, under a civilian cover (General Aircraft) in 
Katanga They also got a CIA officer, Malcolm “Mac' lleckathome, under cover 
as Montgomery's fellow General Aviation employee 

Heckathomc turned out to be a terrible embarrassment for Bollinger His 
mercurial temper and cruel penchant for jokes at the expense of Africans, insulting 
them in public restaurants and once threatening a waiter with a loaded pistol, drew 
attention—and anger His involvement with pilots of Seven Seas Airlines soon 
branded Hcckathome—and General Aircraft—as CIA By the time Montgomery 
flew Heckathome to Ethiopia allegedly as part of General Aircraft s marketing, their 
reputation had preceded them African U N troops stationed at Addis Ababa’s air¬ 
port searched and impounded their Courier Montgomery and Heckathorne were 
kept pnsoners for three days before being expelled with the Courier. 

Trips to other East African capitals produced less spectacular but similar 
results No one was buying Bollinger’s dream of using Washington to establish an 
African market for Couriers had turned into a nightmare: The CIA affiliation made 
General Aircraft politically untouchable. 

Still, despite these commercial failures, Montgomery continued to use the 
notorious Katanga province as his base of operations in Africa. He remained with 
Heckathome. even after he found him snapping pictures of company documents 
with a miniature camera + Together, they visited Moise Tshombc Montgomery' 
struck up a warm personal friendship with the dictator, a closeness he would speak 
proudly of for years “ But by August Tshombes days were numbered. The Kennedy 
administration was keeping a close watch on the newly independent African gov¬ 
ernments and their sensitivity to issues of national sovereignty. The administration 
concluded that it had no choice but to pressure its NATO allies to abandon 


*THr United Nations Commission ol Inquiry placed the blame on Katanga officials rshombe, Munongo. 
and Jean Baptiste Kibwe. Tshombes finance minister Reports dillcr as to mho actually executed Lumumba, 
one report had Munongo knifing Lumumba, followed by a coup de grtce bullet to the head by a Belgian 
mercenary Other reports named other Belgian mercenaries at the scene One l N official Conor Cruise 
OBnen, later wrote that it was common belief in kiuabethwllr that Munongo was believed to base hem the 
most directly responsible for the murders See O'Briens To Kittangu anJ Btuk A UN Can HtHory (New 
York CiruMet & PunLap. 19621, p. 129 

’Whether or not Montgomery knew at that time that hr was working for the CLA is unknown He has 
denied knowing that Heckathome wa> with the CIA His employer at the time Hello president Lynn 
Bollinger, disputes hts Ignorance of this fact 
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Belgium’s secessionist Katanga and back a new central government in Leopoldville. 
In that climate, Montgomery’s presence in Katanga became untenable. Finally, in 
August, Bollinger ordered Montgomery’ to return to the United Stales. 

Arriving home, Montgomery found his services immediately requested by 
SIL's Robert Schneider. Cams top liaison with the government. Schneider wanted 
Montgomerys help for JAARS s own Helio Courier program, then gearing up for 
Brazil and Southeast Asia. “If I don’t have to participate, I would prefer not to,” 
Montgomery wrote Bollinger. 4 Bollinger obliged, sending Montgomery to Eglin 
Air Force Base in Florida on another Helio assignment. 

Eglin was then exploding with activity. It was now the CIA’s special air-warfare 
center, a massive CIA-directed operation using secret air force units. These same 
units were involved in support missions for the Bay of Pigs invasion. Montgomery’s 
work at the base under a secret Helio contract with the air force was merely one cog 
in a vast clandestine machine directed by a few men in Washington. In just a little 
over a year, with the crashing of President Eisenhower’s hopes for a successful sum¬ 
mit and his eclipse by the rise of John F Kennedy, these men finally had come to 
almost absolute power over the nation's de facto foreign policy. 

And they had a use for missionaries. 

In March 1961, Cameron Townsend’s and Lynn Bollingers names were cir¬ 
culating around the Pentagon among counterinsurgency experts. Bollinger had 
proposed using JAARS’s Peruvian Amazon operation as a model for an expanded 
foreign-aid program in transportation and communications in Africa: “The JAARS 
service pattern makes a tremendous contribution," he noted in a memo to the 
International Cooperation Administration, “to the political stability and communi¬ 
cation network which must exist as a foundation for the civilization of these tribal 
groups." Bollinger went on to describe Cameron Townsend. 

Bollinger’s memorandum was boosted in the Pentagon by a companion 
memorandum prepared by Colonel Fletcher Prouty, entitled “Project Eagle—A 
Plan for the Development of the Continent of Africa.” 

Prouty’s scheme for development, although focusing exclusively on aviation, 
was ambitious. Prouty envisioned using the Military Air Transport Service (MATS) to 
link U S. embassies across Africa. The MATS network would provide a continent- 
wide framework for local governments to develop national and regional air trans¬ 
portation services. These services would include, of course. STOL (short take-off 
and landing) aircraft like the Helio Courier. “Because most of these countries have 
almost no road or railroad system, they have little national unity," he wrote. STOLs 
would enable government officials to travel more widely, incorporate local person¬ 
nel into the maintenance network, and break down isolation. “It (Project Eaglel 
will also phase in airfield and air facilities development sufficient to accommodate 
larger aircraft." What kind? Commercial airlines. And military’ aircraft. Here was 
the final phase of the program: “the establishment of an Air Force. For most of 
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these countries an Air Transport Service sufficient to meet troop carrier and per¬ 
haps paratroop requirements should be adequate to assure internal security."* 

If Prouty's proposal had only envisioned U.S. control over an entire conti¬ 
nent’s future transportation and communication, it would have been audacious. 
But that was just part of a grand theory of economic and political development 
formulated most articulately by a member of the Rockefeller Brothers Special 
Studies Panel. Walt Whitman Rostow. 

It was Rostow who had come up with Kennedy's campaign phrase, “Let’s get 
the country moving again" Having followed McGeorge Bundy to the White House 
as his deputy. Rostow was also author of the administrations bible on Third World 
national developments. The Stages oj Economic. Growth He made couniennsurgcncy 
seem profound, reasonable, and eminently just. Prouty’s Project Eagle fit right in to 
the holy war against insurgents. The idea was to prevent them from interfering 
with the “nation-building’’ process of economic development offered by Berle's 
Modern Amencan Corporation and its "People's Capitalism." 

Prouty and Bollinger’s proposals went directly to the NSC's Special Group. 
There was a certain historical continuity, therefore, in the fact that the man who 
authorized their distribution was Edward Lansdale, Nelson Rockefellers clan¬ 
destine associate in Southeast Asian propaganda activities. Lansdale was Prouty’s 
new superior. 

Actually, he and Prouty were assigned to the new counterinsurgency office 
headed up by the Defense Department's representative to the Special Group, 
Deputy Secretary Roswell Gilpatnc, one of the twenty-six men on the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund panels who took top positions in the Kennedy administration 4 

Beyond Rostow, Gilpatric, and other members of the Special Group, there 
was no one to advise the young president on the wisdom and efficacy of such 
covert operations as the Bay of Pigs invasion, the CIA's secret war in Indochina. 
Project Eagle, or Lumumba's murder 

According to members of his staff, news of Lumumba's murder stunned 
Kennedy He did not know that the CIA had plotted for Lumumba's death or 
that Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon had been involved in the decision 
to get rid of him 

Ignorant of these machinations, the new president, faced with rapidly evolv¬ 
ing insurgences in the Third World, decided to focus on Cuba, where, dunng the 
campaign, he had pledged to do something about communism But he was grow¬ 
ing apprehensive about the CIA's invasion plan. The CIA’s February offensive 
against a new military regime in Laos had broken up under fire on the Plain of 
Jars, and the CIA’s secret army had been smashed. 

Could the CIA also be wrong about the Cuban operation? 
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WATCHMAN 


The godly man has perished from the earth, and there is none upright among 
men; they all lie in wait for blood, and each hunts his brother with a net. 
Their hands are upon what is evil, to do it diligently; the prince and the 
judge ask for a bribe, and the great man utters the evil desire of his soul; 
thus they weave it together. The best of them is like a brier, the most upright 
of them a thorn hedge. The day of their watchmen, of their punishment, has 
come; now their confusion is at hand. 


—Micah 7 : 2-4 






Lining Up the Hemisphere 

On March 28, 1961, John F Kennedy, looking tired and anxious, emerged 
from a war-plans briefing in the White Houses ultrasecure Joint War Room, He 
was troubled by the many fronts on which he was expected to fight: Berlin, Laos. 
Vietnam, Cuba—hot spots in a broader Cold War being fought across most of 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and Latin America What was left? The next day Kennedy 
expressed his worry that the CIA’s planned invasion of Cuba might kill the chance 
for a settlement with the Soviet Union on Laos He also womed about the inva¬ 
sion’s “noise level"; the whole operation was clandestine in name only. 

“Do you really have to have the air strikes?" he asked CIA's Richard Bisscll, 
the mastermind of the invasion. Would there really be enough Cubans in the 
expected uprising? Could not the exiles’ leadership be broadened to include mem¬ 
bers of the Left opposition who might attract more of a following? 

To reduce the noise level, Kennedy insisted on moving the invasion site from 
heavily populated Trinidad Beach, just south of the Escambray Mountains, w r herc 
anti-Castro guerrillas still operated. “This is too much like a World War II inva¬ 
sion," he protested Assistant Secretary of State Thomas Mann concurred, but in a 
way that made eyebrows rise. Noting that he was “gravely concerned” and 
“exhausted," Mann angled himself out of responsibilities by taking the ambas¬ 
sador’s post in Mexico. The CIA’s Richard Helms, meanwhile, was repnmanded by 
his boss, Allen Dulles, for protesting against the conventional amphibious nature 
of the invasion, now moved east to the more remote Bay of Pigs, a site not exactly 
optimal for CIA propaganda purposes, as Guatemala coup veteran David Atlec 
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Phillips gnmly noted. Helms took it upon himself to advise his fnends not to gel 
enmeshed in Bissell's plans. Bissell, the orchestrator of the CIA's coup in 
Guatemala seven years earlier, needed another success in Cuba if he was to 
succeed Dulles as CIA director; Kennedy had intimated to Undersecretary of 
State Chester Bowles that he planned to appoint Bissell in July, only three 
months after the expected victory over Castro. 

As Operation Zapata's D-Day thundered over the horizon. Kennedy grew 
more apprehensive. A critical Helms-inspired report complained about the stilling 
way Bissell had organized the project. The report had originated in the State 
Department Kennedy, faced with conflicts between the Slate Department and the 
CIA and within the CIA itself, was at best confused, at worst, seriously unin¬ 
formed. There was much that the CIA did not tell him That Colonel J. C. King, 
though a CIA officer, had offered $50,000 to the Mafia's John Roselli and Santos 
Tralficante to have a Cuban agent poison Castro, that a colleague ol King had set 
up another “Executive Action" capability, and that the arms drops to the Cuban 
resistance promised by Bissell had been failing for months 1 

Adolf Berle, witnessing Kennedy’s anguish, was sympathetic. Yet. despite his 
long experience in intelligence matters since setting up the Slate Department's 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research during the Roosevelt years. Berle tried to steer 
the president toward invasion. Berle had been influenced by the opinion of his 
chief CIA contact. Colonel King, “that much of Latin America is lost: the combina¬ 
tion of hotheads with quietly organized Communists waning to take over may be 
invincible." To avoid "a growing catastrophe in foreign affairs," Berle concluded 
that the United Slates should "behave like a great power” and “defend the hemi¬ 
sphere" not only with the Marshall Plan for Latin Amenca that he had champi¬ 
oned in the past, but with military interventions he had earlier approached with 
some trepidation. 4 

Berle extended his prescnption for the ailing United States—a vigorous flex¬ 
ing of muscles—to the needs of his own career. He had not agreed to become 
chief of the Latin Amenca Task Force in order to be powerless. Before the inaugu¬ 
ration, he had met with Dean Rusk at the Rockefeller Foundation and turned 
down offers of the ambassadorship to the Organization of Amencan Slates (OAS) 
and White House special assistant "Extraneous jobs, however bespangled with 
titles, didn't do the job," he noted, “and no one knows that belter than Latin 
America Nelson Rockefeller had that job and u didni work." 

He knew what had happened to Nelson as Coordinator of Intcr-Amencan 
Affairs during World War II and special assistant under Eisenhower; although he 
would enjoy access to the president, real power over foreign policy would remain 
institutionalized within the Slate Department 

Berle therefore pressed Kennedy to upgrade Latin Amencan afTairs to the 
subcabinct level of an undersecretary of state. Kennedy, however, did not want 
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Latin America to upstage other continents, particularly Africa, where matters were 
sensitive enough. The Latin America Task Force, appointed by the president but 
formally stationed in the Slate Department, was the compromise. As the invasion 
plans were stepped up. the president had turned increasingly to Berle for advice. 
Berle, as a living symbol of the administration's continuity of Roosevelts Good 
Neighbor Policy, could provide the personal touch in lining up hemispheric sup¬ 
port for the invasion. It was the kind of mission Berle liked best A great believer 
in the power of his own personality, Berle leaped at the chance to display his 
diplomatic skills. Considering the crisis he believed the United States was in, a 
successful lour of old haunts would be his greatest challenge, requiring him to 
draw upon all his diplomatic experience and the network of friendships with the 
powerful that he had so carefully cultivated over forty years It could have been 
his greatest triumph; instead, it became his Waterloo. 

After asking Colonel King for information on “anything communist” in the 
background of Venezuela's ROmulo Betancourt, Berle flew to Caracas in February 
to talk to the ex-radical, now the president of Venezuela Betancourt was easy to 
convince. He needed money to rehire 300,000 men who were recently laid off 
from public works projects. He offered arms and the Venezuelan navy for action 
against Cuba Berle. in turn, offered to handle his requests for money' 

Colombian president Alberto Lleras Camargo had a more pressing shopping 
list For years he had been worried about the peasant “red republics" of 
Marquetalia, Sumapaz. and El Pato that had been set up along the valleys and hills 
running northeast between Cali and Bogota. Armed refugees of the decade-long 
Lm Vwlcncia civil war had retained the lands they had moved onto, set up munici¬ 
pal governments, and been able to turn their temtory into expenmental “peasant 
republics" that challenged the legitimacy of the central regime in Bogota. 

The Eisenhower administration had secretly sent a team of antiguemlla 
warfare experts to Colombia This ClA-Peniagon Survey Team, all veterans of 
similar programs in areas such as the Philippines and Vietnam, advised Lleras 
Camargo to develop an antiguemlla force and “establish effective intelligence and 
information services" and propaganda operations "to restore popular confidence 
in the Armed Forces" 

But the State Department worried how it could justify giving military aid 
to attack the peasant republics when such aid was specifically prohibited by¬ 
law. In an attempt to curtail U S. support for dictatorships or taking sides in 
civil wars, the Morse Amendment to the Mutual Securities Act prohibited the 
United Slates from granting aid to Utm American countries for internal secu¬ 
rity purposes. The republics could be denigrated as “outlaw guerrilla bands,” 
but unless some tie was made to the Soviet Union, the United States could not 
invoke the Monroe Doctrine or the Act of Chapultcpec, especially when even 
the diplomats at Foggy Bottom admitted that “the remaining guerrilla bands 
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cannot be said as a whole 10 be Communist controlledThe only solution was 
for the president to issue a secret “determination'’ with operations monitored 
not by Congress, but by Nelson’s legacy to the White House, the National 
Security Council’s Special Group. 

Cuba’s turn to the Soviets for aid provided a solution for both Washington 
and Bogota When Bcrle arrived in Bogota to line up support for U S policy 
against Cuba. Lleras Camargo was ready with a quid pro quo He wanted small 
arms and helicopter gunships, as well as some practical U S help Berle noted 
from his conversation with Lleras Camargo: 

Die danger to Colombia is not. he said, formal invasion but guerrilla attacks 
.. Wr talked of the enclave cities—the bandit-held towns It was a situation 
wide open for Communist infiltration—easy from the Cuban side—and he 
|Camargo| was worried . Hts army was being trained by the American mission 
to study the invasion on the Normandy Beach, but this had nothing whatever to 
do with meeting bandits in the high hills 

Berle left Colombia with the impression that “if we had to confront the 
iCubanl situation," Lleras Camargo could be counted on for at least sympathy. 
“But he said he was in no position to head a movement to deal with the situa¬ 
tion—if the OAS would go along, or a consultation of foreign ministers evidenced 
substantial support, something could be done." This would depend on Brazil, 
where President Quadros was “a mystery." 

Tut Brazilian Cog 

Brazil should have been Berle’s strongest card in this diplomatic game In no 
other country besides his owm did Berle feel more at home. He moved easily 
through the Brazilian businessmens network that Nelson Rockefeller had orga¬ 
nized into joint Brazilian-Amencan advisory councils. He depended on his 
friends They had served him well in past confrontations w f ith independent- 
minded nationalists like former president Getiilio Vargas He had always won. and 
he expected he would win now. too 

Berle showed up at the Brazilian Foreign Ministry, initiating discussions in a 
now-familiar pattern: first money, then Cuba. The new' foreign minister had his 
own shopping list ready in the form of a memorandum of what he needed, which 
was considerable. Berle moved on to the Caribbean crisis “I made the same pre¬ 
sentation I had in Colombia and Venezuela," Berle said, adding local punch with 
the claim that “much of Uruguay had become Communist and was about to take 
over Paraguay." But Brazil was not flushed out by Berlels claim of a threat on its 
border. "It really added up that they did not feel they wanted to do anything 
(about Cuba] though they were in agreement that something had to be done." 10 
Berle next met w'lth JSnio Quadros. president of Brazil for only a few 
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months, who had won the largest vote ever accorded a presidential candidate 

Berle later denied press reports that he and Quadros quarreled during their 
meeting, but he noted in his diary that they ‘sparred a bit' at the beginning of 
their talks. Quadros was aware that most Brazilians wanted no part of the Cold 
War. A public opinion poll taken before Quadros look office reported that 63 per¬ 
cent of the Brazilians who were questioned favored neutrality Over 83 percent of 
the legislators who were questioned in another poll at that time favored increased 
trade with the Soviets Moreover, Quadros did not share most American investors’ 
enthusiasm for the Kubitschek years. Quadros “said he had inherited Brazil in a 
shocking condition; the government was insolvent Worse, it was demoralized. 
There was corruption everywhere you looked ... He was prepared to sacrifice 
everything to get this situation turned around 1 But he wanted U.S. financing 
without the political tar of lining up behind U.S. foreign policy to Cuba 

Berle later said he offered $100 million in loans. Ambassador John Moors 
Cabot, who was present at the meeting with Quadros, reportedly said that the 
offer actually went as high as $300 million; he even termed it a “bribe." 11 

Quadros rejected it all and begged off from signing up against Cuba, claim¬ 
ing that the Brazilian Left “could put on an opposition which would paralyze his 
government He therefore could not do very much, Berle recorded “1 said that 1 
hoped we could count on his sympathy." According to Berle, Quadros pledged 
cooperation, said he was sending banker Walther Moreira Salles to Washington 
‘to break ground on aid. and bade his Americans farewell “on the most friendly 
terms." 1 But when Berle went to the airport, he went alone, without the custom¬ 
ary send-off by Brazilian officials. 

Berle amved in New York in time to catch headlines in the New York Times 
announcing that Brazil had invited Yugoslav Communist leader Josip Tito to visit, 
hinting of a neutral foreign policy in the making. Moreira Salles amved for a 
meeting, and Berle resolved to help him with the State Department. Then rumors 
that Berle had had a row with Quadros also hit the news. All the bad press about 
Brazil beg^n to gel to him. 

A month later, Berle, eager to tell Kennedy his overall judgment on whether 
the invasion should proceed, took the step that wnuld end his career. The CIA 
had abandoned the “noisy" heavily populated Trinidad invasion sue in Cuba and 
delayed the attack until the Bay of Pigs was selected from 70,000 feet of film from 
U-2 flights. Everything was set to go. Berle said to the president. “Let er np r ’* 

Betrayal at Bay 

President Kennedy gave the final go-ahead for the Bay of Pigs tnvasion after 
being convinced by U.S. Marine Corps Colonel Jack Hawkins and the CIA’s 
Richard Bissell that "the exiled bngade did not expect U.S. armed forces support" 
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“The Castro regime," they further assured him, “is steadily losing popularity 
... the Cuban army has been successfully penetrated ... it will not fight in a 
showdown."” 

Kennedy’s approval included the fateful proviso that the CIA's first air strike 
against Castro’s air force must be with a “minimal" number of planes. Bissell did 
more than offer the president reassurances. He reduced the invasion’s air force, 
from sixteen to an inadequate six planes Colonel Stan Beerli, the CLA air opera¬ 
tions chief who had overseen the CIA’s use of Helio Couriers in Cuba and 
Montgomery’s mission in the Congo, telexed the targets, selected from U-2 pho¬ 
tographs, to Nicaragua. 

On April 17, 1961, these six specially modified, heavily armed B-26s, flown 
over from Puerto Cabezas on Nicaragua’s Atlantic coast with Somoza’s blessing and 
personal send-off. bombed and strafed Cuban military airfields. But they failed to 
knock out some of Castro’s rocket-finng Sea Funes and the T-33 jet trainers sta¬ 
tioned at another air base near Santiago. The element of surprise was now lost 
Meanwhile, the ruse of a Cuban exile pilot flying a B-26 into Miami Airport jjosmg 
as a Cuban air force defector was quickly exposed His plane had a steel nose, all 
Castro^ planes had plastic noses. U N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, tncked into 
ustng a picture of the plane released from Washington as proof that the United 
States was not involved, had claimed that the raid on Cuban airfields was by defec¬ 
tors from the Cuban air force; now he began to worry about his own credibility. 
Stevenson’s worrying, in tum, caused Kennedy to worry about his credibility. On 
Rusk's suggestion, he canceled the CIA’s second air stnke until a beachhead could 
be secured and the local airstrip taken, so that it could at least appear to be the 
launch site for the B-26 raids, unless “overriding circumstances" developed 

The fact that Castro with his jets still had air superiority over the invasion 
force was just such an overriding circumstance. The B-26s were supposed to 
bomb and strafe any of Castro’s ground forces that attempted to use the causeways 
to reach the beaches of the Bay of Pigs. The success of the invasion hinged on tak¬ 
ing out Castro’s jets. 

CIA Deputy Director Charles Cabell, suddenly taking responsibility for the 
prestigious operation while Director Allen Dulles was in Puerto Rico, shared his 
anguish with invasion planner Richard Bissell Despite protests from CIA opera¬ 
tions officers. Cabell had waited too long to get the president’s authorization to 
send the first air stnke from Nicaragua to hit Castro’s plans before the invasion 
brigade was to reach the beaches of the Bay of Pigs at dawn. Cabell, known more 
for grunts than articulation, also made the bad decision of channeling the ClAs 
protests over the invasion’s inadequate air support through Secretary of Slate Dean 
Rusk If Cabell was grandstanding, as some claimed, it backfired Rusk was 
known more for being a good listener and consensus reporter than for moving 
quickly into action. Now. with the first raid having failed and Cabell asking for the 
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second raid, Rusk called Kennedy’s weekend Virginia estate, Glen Ora, and 
reponed the ClAs protests to the president. “But 1 am still recommending in view 
of what is going on (at the United Nationsl in New York that we cancel," Rusk 
advised Kennedy. Cabell, also not known for making waves, shrugged off Ruskls 
offer that he stale his case directly to the president over the phone; he knew that 
Kennedy did not like him. Btssell, whom Kennedy did like, wondered if the presi¬ 
dent was aware that he. too. was worried But he let the matter pass. 

The military were aghast when they were informed of the canceled second 
strike Their reactions ranged from “criminally negligent" to “absolutely reprehen¬ 
sible. almost criminal." J. C. King, the CIA's chief of Western Hemisphere 
Operations, had been bypassed. The old spy watched from the sidelines as Bissell, 
having gotten ihe Cuban exiles into a jam, expected Kennedy to bail them out 
with U.S. armed forces. 

Kennedy was awakened sometime after 4 a.m. on April 18, by the CIA's 
request for direct U.S. intervention The Agency had expected thai the president, 
faced with the fait accompli of an inadequately equipped invasion force, would 
acquiesce. But Kennedy refused He would not break his public pledge at a press 
conference to keep U.S forces oui of any invasion of Cuba The CIA's coven oper¬ 
ation was one thing. It had promised demability. U.S jets did not. World opinion 
did not agree with arguments by Cold War hardliners like Berle thai Castro was 
|ust a Soviet puppet Although he was a communist of some sort, international 
law on the sovereignty of nations fell on his side. Kennedy hoped that the CIA’s 
own pledge to him that the Cuban people would arise, stnpping Castro of his 
legitimacy as ihe leader of a popular revolution, w'ould be fulfilled 

The CIA’s pledge proved false. The Cuban armed forces did not revolt. In 
Cuba, unlike in Guatemala, ihe revolution had been against the army, not by it. It 
was not just government that had changed, but the old state apparatus. Batistas 
army, air force, judges, and police had been smashed by a popular armed revolu¬ 
tion The new state apparatus, including the local ciuzenry’s 200.000-man militia 
that replaced it. was loyal to the new regime that had created it. As Naval 
Intelligence could have told Kennedy had they been asked, the Cuban people 
were more concerned about the poverty Batista had imposed than the political 
democracy that Washington now suddenly claimed it was willing to bring 
them "* 

Unknowm to Bissell’s computers or Kings rightist network, the impoverished 
local population at the Bay of Pigs had been helped by Castro's reforms And 
unlike the U-2 cameras that hovered above and the CIA operatives who chose the 
Bay of Pigs, I'idel Castro knew every detail, ever)' hack road, every path of that 
area’s terrain The invaders’ landing cralts were npped apart by reefs the CLA did 
not know about But Castro knew, li was his favorite fishing spot. 

Pounded on the beaches by what remained of Castro’s air force, members of 
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ihe brigade watched their supplies sink with the ships that earned them into the 
Bay of Pigs They also found themselves surrounded by swamps. The only routes 
out were by three causeways that Castro, personally leading his forces into battle, 
had already captured. News of the brigade’s entrapment soon reached Washington 
and the Cuban exile community)* Revolutionary' Council in Miami. At the White 
House, the Pentagon and Bissell insisted that Kennedy should send in the air 
force. But he had warned them he would not engage in a direct U.S. military 
intervention, and he remained adamant. The option of turning the operation into 
a guerrilla action by escaping into the hills was mentioned Only then did 
Kennedy learn from Bissell that “they were not prepared to go guerrilla." 17 

Kennedy kept his composure Wall Rostow realized then that the president 
had not been given “a very good visual picture of the whole thing.” No one had 
told him that the Escambray Mountains were too far away or that the bngadc 
would be surrounded by impassable swamps. Faced with the gory details in dis¬ 
patches from the beach and with news that the Revolutionary Council was in 
revolt, Kennedy finally acted. He believed that he had no choice but to order the 
Essex, hovenng off the coast of Cuba, to send six jets to fly cover for another B-26 
stnke from Nicaragua. The jets were not to bomb ground targets and would have 
to fly without U.S. insignias. Plausible deniability was incredibly still in effect. 
Presidential Assistant Arthur Schlesinger worried that the restriction was “a some¬ 
what tricky instruction.” Rusk, on the other hand, backed the CIA and the 
Pentagon The mission, he argued, required a deeper commitment. 

Kennedy would be pushed in no deeper. “We’re already in it up to here,” he 
said with his hand raised to just below his nose. 1 * 

To calm the Cuban exile leaders, Kennedy sent for Berle. Berle had worked 
with Schlesinger in selecting the group of Cubans who were expected to take over 
the reins of “New Cuba" once Castro was overthrown. Kennedy did not know that 
Berle had pledged that 15,000 troops would back the invasion.'* This pledge stood 
in direct contradiction to what Bissell had told the president, that no U.S. support 
was expected The president was also unaware that King’s original suggestion that 
Castro should be assassinated"’ had been included in the CIA’s invasion plans. 1, 
Florida Mafia chieftain Santos TrafTicante. who hoped to regain the gambling, nar¬ 
cotics, and prostitution rings he had created in Havana during the Batista regime, 
had given a top Cuban exile some of Dr. Sidney Gottlieb's poison pills for use at 
Castro’s favorite restaurant at the same time as the invasion. 11 Castro was supposed 
to have been dead by now. But like so much the CIA planned for Cuba that year, 
this plan failed as well. Castro had stopped eating at the restaurant. Eventually, 
after the invasion failed, the exile leader had to return the $10,000 advance from 
the $50,000 King had allocated for a successful murder.” 

Arriving at the White House, Berle encountered a wake in the Oval Office. 
Kennedy told him the bad news about the exiles' Revolutionary Council. “All are 
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furious with CIA. They do not know how dismal things are You must go down 
and talk to them." 

Seeing that Berle needed shonng up himself. Kennedy turned to Schlesmgcr, 
"You ought to go with Berle." he said. Visibly upset. Kennedy abruptly left to walk 
alone and coatless on the White House grounds Later, he told his brother Robert 
that he would have done more if he had known “what was going on."” 

By the time Berle and Schlesinger amved the next morning at the CIA's 
secret hasc at Opa-Locka, Florida, the six authorized U.S. Navy jets had lifted off 
from the Essex and flown to their scheduled rendezvous at the Bay of Pigs with the 
Cl As B-26s from Nicaragua They found the B-26s not there, waited, then left An 
hour later, the B-26s arrived, flown (without presidential authonzation) by 
Alabama National Guard pilots recruited by the CIA Lacking air cover for their 
bombing and strafing runs, four of them were quickly shot down by Cuban Sea 
Furies and antiaircraft fire The others limped back to Nicaragua Radio Havana 
announced that the downed American pilots were proof of U.S. involvement 
Meanwhile, the brigade's ships had either been sunk or had fled to sea 

Berle found the Cuban exile leaders in tears and inconsolable. They were 
being held incommunicado and unconsultcd by the CIA. "We don't know 
whether we are your allies or your prisoners." They begged for more pilots; if not, 
at least let them die on the beaches with the troops Hearing of their despair from 
Schlesinger, Kennedy asked that the exile leaders be flown to the White House 
He assured them of hts resolve to remove Castro and expressed compassion for 
three of their sons in the brigade Schlesinger believed that the Cubans were 
impressed with Kennedy’s gracious performance—at least, he was. 

After accepting full responsibility for the disaster at a press conference. 
Kennedy phoned retired Army General Maxwell Taylor, like Nelson Rockefeller, an 
advocate of “Itmtted war." who was then serving as Laurance Rockefeller's successor 
as head of the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts Yes, Taylor told Kennedy, he 
could come to Washington to help The president had admitted he w’as in "deep 
trouble." and Taylor always answered his commander in chiefs call to duty 

In the Oval Office the next day. Taylor accepted Kennedy’s appointment as 
chairman of a special commission to investigate the Bay of Pigs failure Kennedy 
also appointed Allen Dulles; Admiral Arleigh Burke (who had advocated sending 
the air force to back the invasion), and his brother Robert, the attorney general. 
But everyone knew it would be Taylor's show 

Kennedy next phoned Eisenhower, Senator Barry Goldwater, and Governor 
Nelson RockefellerOf the three. Rockefeller was the most powerful oflfce holder 
in the opposition party. The president wanted him to understand w-hat had gone 
wrong. Nelson pledged his public support during the crisis, but if Nelson shared 
the views of his own adviser. Henry Kissinger, he undoubtedly thought that 
Kennedy should have invaded Cuha with U.S forces Quencd by his Harvard stu- 
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denis when news arrived of ihe invasion. Kissinger had thought long. Then he 
said, “Well, as long as we re there. I don't think it would do us any good to lose 

In these early months after the Bay of Pigs invasion, Kennedy was blaming 
the Eisenhower legacy not the military-industrial complex or the "technological 
elite" that Eisenhower had warned about in his Farewell Address Even before the 
Bay of Pigs, the president had planned to replace the aging sage of intelligence, 
Allen Dulles, with the less legendary and thus more controllable Richard Bissell. 
Now it looked like Bissell. too, would have to go, as well as those top advisers 
who had been so enthusiastic about the Bay of Pigs: the amiable chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Lyman Lemnitzcr, and the chief of the Latin America 
Task Force. Adolf Bcrle. 

But not nght away. The connection between the dismissals and the Bay of Pigs 
defeat should not be so obvious. A facade of confidence and stability was crucial 

The Rise of Counterinsurgency 

On March 31. President Kennedy had given a speech designed, in pan. to 
soften the blow of the impending Bay of Pigs invasion He outlined a broadened 
Good Neighbor Policy called the Alliance for Progress. The Alliance pledged lib¬ 
eral economic, social, and political development for the hemisphere that went far 
beyond the noninterventiomst theme of Roosevelts Good Neighbor Policy. To 
head the Alliance, the next year Kennedy would appoint another former Rocke¬ 
feller associate from the C1AA days. Puerto Rico's Teodoro Moscoso, who had 
overseen Operation Bootstrap as the islands development undersecretary and then 
had served on Berle's Latin America Task Force and been Kennedy's first ambas¬ 
sador to Venezuela. 

After the Bay of Pigs, J. C. King, who had the good fonunc of not being 
directly responsible for the debacle, enjoyed a rebound in baronial power over 
covert operations in Latin America But he feared it was only a temporary respite 
from creeping liberalism. Moreover, the CIA was viewed with unprecedented 
skepticism. 

King liked right-wing liberals like Berle, who understood the blood and 
thunder behind the Cold War. Fie had little use for Harvard intellectuals like 
White House aides Richard Goodwin and Arthur Schlesinger, who were insisting 
on more liberal approaches to Latin Americas mounting economic and social 
problems.* These do-gooders believed that U.S.-funded government planning was 


•As a speech wntrT during ihr IU60 Kennedy campaign. Goodwin had invaded King*, turl. citing lann America 
as proof o( Republican incompetence li was he who trailed the phrase AUmruf for Progress to signal support lor 
land reform and opposition to dictatorship imod*ins fnend and icllow task lone member Robert Alexander 
of Rutgers. had gone so far as to point out American corporate ties to Argentina* PrrOn Smto IVmingos 
Trujillo, and WncruelaV Peter Jimertej in his hook, Ihe Sm#glr far Dnwc racy in Latin Amentu 
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the key to*Latin Americas development, not simply the arbitrary decisions of pri¬ 
vate investment (particularly Amencan investment). That kind of thinking was 
anathema to a former entrepreneur like King, who had opened Brazil's first con¬ 
dom factory and risen to become Johnson & Johnson)* top executive m Brazil and 
Argentina 

King’s people in the Western Hemisphere Division worried that these views 
on the CIA would gam ascendance in the aftermath of the Bay of Pigs. They were 
especially concerned that Gird Meyer’s International Organizations Division in the 
CIA would throw its labor contacts behind the liberal approach. ‘I've told J.C that 
his old crowd has let him down," a liberal-minded officer said. “The day is over 
when contact with the police chief can be called a CIA station in our area We’ve 
given away all the important contacts with the new leadership group in ever)' 
country to Cords people Now it looks like the White House will finish the job. If 
Cord Meyer and they get together on something like this proposal, they'll put old 
WH IWestem Hemisphere) out of business."' 

King decided he would rise to the challenge. The mysterious Western 
Hemisphere chief had left his mark on every administration since Truman's, and 
the Kennedy administration would be no exception 

At the same time, Kennedy's commitment to beefing up limited war capabili¬ 
ties deepened The young president had mistaken Eisenhower’s wisdom and 
restraint as the inertia of an old man who played too much golf Eisenhower, 
questioning the viability of financing endless wars that being the world's police¬ 
man w’ould entail, had resisted the military-industrial complex. Kennedy, lacking 
Eisenhower's experience, did not. 

After the Bay of Pigs, Kennedy fell more vulnerable than ever from pressures 
from the right. He worried that “if there were another Bay of Pigs . the military 
would almost feel it was their patriotic obligation to stand ready to protect the 
integrity of the nation, and only God knows just what segment of democracy they 
would be defending if they overthrew' the elected establishment."*' Kennedy 
resented the CIA’s efforts at the Bay of Pigs to manipulate him into launching a 
U.S. armed-forces attack against Cuba and toyed with the idea of breaking the 
CIA “into a thousand pieces." But he held ofT because of the lure of presidential 
covert operations He settled for appointing his brother Robert to the Special 
Group as his watchdog 

These were the days of the “junior officers of the Second World War finally 
come to responsibility,as Walt Rostow's wife put it. young men who saw r them¬ 
selves as superior in substance and style to the New Deal’s supposed sentimental¬ 
ists. Their tough, pragmatic air would reign over the New Frontier until the 
missile crisis of October 1962. Then, when confronted by "preemptive first strike 
recommendations from their own National Security Council (NSC) for a nuclear 
attack on the Soviet Union, the Kennedy brothers were jarred into concluding, as 
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the president whispered to Bobby, “the military is mad." Until then,'the NSCfc 
Special Group had girded Camelot for an endless series of Armageddons in 
remote areas of the world, where the Forces of Darkness, it was feared, were busy 
turning peasants and tribesmen into communist guerrillas 

The importance of covert operations grew after the Bay of Pigs. And as it 
did. so did the influence of the new counterinsurgency office at the Pentagon. The 
office was headed by two close allies of Nelson Rockefeller, Deputy Defense 
Secretary Roswell Gilpatnc and General Edward Lansdale. 

Quietly and purposefully, Gilpatnc emerged as the one member of the Special 
Group whose covert-operation capacities were enhanced, not diminished In Apnl. 
the first Green Beret teams were sent into the Central Highlands of Vietnam to 
leach Montagnard tnbesmen, then learning to read and write from Wycliffe Bible 
Translators, how to blow up bridges and fire M-16 nfles.“ More than 400 Green 
Berets were sent in. and Gilpatnc wanted to send in 3,000 to 4,000 more U.S per¬ 
sonnel Kennedy refused He did agree, however, to send Green Beret teams to 
Ecuador and Guatemala to teach the local military how to defeat the hit-and-run 
tactics of revolutionary peasants who were living off the land ’ The Green Berets' 
Special Forces Headquancrs at Fon Bragg. Nonh Carolina, were upgraded to a 
Special Warfare Center, and their mission was expanded beyond a guemlla force 
modeled after OSS teams that had operated behind German lines during World 
War II; they now became a counterguerrilla force w 

This change meant a whole new kind of warfare. Instead of the traditional 
concentration of forces and armaments for a push through identifiable enemy 
lines, countennsurgency warfare emphasized the use of small mobile units with 
light arms for decentralized search-and-destroy operations By dividing a “hostile 
territory’ into smaller sections, surrounding and quarantining the area, and then 
sending in units to make contact with enemy guerrillas and backing up these 
antiguerrilla units with heavily armed and concentrated air-mobile reinforce¬ 
ments, Gilpatnc hoped to “dean out" sections, one by one. The purported goal of 
all these actions, of course, was to take people, not temtory. “Body counts" of the 
enemy were to be complemented with Lansdalcs projected victones over the 
minds and hearts of the people Rescued from guernlla terror, the grateful indige¬ 
nous population was expected to be won over by Philtppine-style limited land 
reform and “civic action" projects by the “native" army, government agencies, and 
voluntary civilian organizations—domestic and foreign. 

Mission: Toward Genocide 

Arthur Schlesinger would one day recall Kennedy entertaining his wife on 
country weekends by inventing aphorisms in the manner of Maos ‘Guerrillas 
must move among the people as fish swim in the sea'" By wanning over the clvil- 
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lan population—or removing them to fenced-in “strategic hamlets'—allied gov¬ 
ernments could dam the flow of recruits The Pentagon's social engineers hoped to 
dry up the seas, leaving the guerrillas deprived of supplies and cover No one 
asked if Asia's vast human sea could be dammed like the Colorado River, and no 
one thought that the Vietnamese sea might prefer the local Communist Partyi Ho 
Chi Minh to a good Catholic patnot like Diem or one of his pro-U.S. generals 

And no one in Camelot. apparently, thought to consider the implications of 
countennsurgency warfare if they were wrong. If the indigenous people could not 
be won over, the stress on American troops would grow. The line between the 
enemy and the people, between those who were to be killed and those who were 
to be rescued, would fade The “rules of engagement" would become intolerable; 
"free-fire" zones would become wider and more arbitrarily declared No one at the 
Slate Department^ Bureau of Intelligence, at the Pentagon, or at the Special Group 
dared to take the logic of counterinsurgency to us inevitable end: Unless the peo¬ 
ple were won over, there were really only two options—withdrawal or genocide 
No one conceived, much less admitted, these options, even as Fort Bragg's 
instructors summoned ghosts from the Amen can Plains to reenact lessons from 
the Indian Wars Then. too. the U S Army's cavalry had earned out highly mobile, 
lightly armed search-and-destroy missions Then. too. missionanes served as both 
the well-intentioned vanguard of the coming conquest and later as cultural 
administrators of the precursor of the strategic hamlet, the reservation And then, 
loo, the result had been genocidal, notwithstanding survivors. 

Nelson Rockefeller’s former NSC aide. William Kintner. grasped the strategic 
meaning of civilian, including missionary, involvement in the new countennsur¬ 
gency Kintner had moved up the ladder from merely advising Nelson on counter- 
guemlla strategy, now he implemented the new doctnne as chief of long-range 
planning for General Lemniizer, the army chief of staff He believed in incorporat¬ 
ing religious organizations into countennsurgency strategy Coincidentally, u was 
dunng this year that plans moved rapidly ahead for Wycliffe Bible Translators to 
build a JAARS air base only thiny-five minutes by air from Fort Bragg 

Wycliffe was the fastest growing missionary organization in the United 
States. In the glow of countennsurgency planning radiating from Washington, 
William Cameron Townsend found troubled Latin America warming to his touch 
Ecuador's President Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra, who at first cnticized the Bay of 
Pig^ and refused to condemn Castro, had tnggered a CIA campaign to undermine 
his government u He acquiesced to the demands of his generals to accept 
Washington's offer of Green Berets and to expel the Cuban ambassador CIA 
agents in Ecuador's police circulated fake reports charging that guerrillas were 
being trained in secret sites throughout the country Pro-Castro Cubans, they 
charged, had been seen visiting ‘Auca" (Huaorani) Indian territory in the 
Ecuadonan Amazon. 1 * Oil had been seen there, too, and two North American 
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companies were asking for a 4.35 million hectare concession " Velasco Ibarra now 
visited Rachel Saint, of the Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL), and her Auca 
wards at SIL’s Limoncocha jungle base, accompanied by Cam. The president stated 
that he was concerned about the Indians' welfare. 

So was Brazilian president jAnio Quadras when Cam, escorted by Velasco’s 
ambassador, visited Brasilia in May Cam thought that Quadras^ concern for Indians 
was genuine. "I know the Tertna tribe," Quadras said when shown a Terfna lan¬ 
guage primer. “1 lived near them as a boy."* Quadras endorsed Cams requests for 
government assistance to SILs work among nineteen Amazonian tribes. 

Quadras, like his predecessors and like Velasco in Ecuador, was in favor of 
settling the Amazon and saw SIL as a pacifier of the Indians. But he had been dis¬ 
turbed by reports of invasions of Indian lands by settlers and of murders of 
Indians Epidemics brought by road builders and colonists raged through the 
tnbes. SPI ’s new military leaders seemed unable or unwilling to stop it. In Apnl, 
Quadros had established legal boundanes for the first Indian land reserve in 
Brazil, the 21,600-square-kilometer Xingu National Park 

But unlike Ecuador's Velasco, Quadros was also fighting the preragAtives of 
Amencan interests. He began an investigation into how Hanna Mining had gotten 
control of the iron-mining rights in Minas Gerais during the Kubitschek regime. 
He also broke his campaign pledge to move the administrative seat of PetrobrAs to 
Bahia According to PetrobrAs’s director of exploration, former Standard Oil geolo¬ 
gist Walter Link, the only commercially feasible oil deposits in Brazil were in 
Bahia.” Instead, PetrobrAs continued its search in the Amazon basin, keeping its 
headquarters in Rio; worse, it continued Brazil's growing tendency' to swap Soviet 
crude for unsold Brazilian coffee and to buy Soviet crude for its refineries instead 
of Creole’s Venezuelan oil. Finally, although Nelson’s friend and business partner, 
Walther Moreira Salles, had worked out a financial deal with Chase and other 
banks to help Brazil pay its debt. Quadros’s refusal to condemn Castro still 
angered Washington. ‘1 think we are right in not letting Brazil go bankrupt irre¬ 
spective of its current attitude in foreign affairs," Berle wrote “It does not buy 
friendship But Brazilian politicians can create enmity and this is what they are 
doing. If they cannot be helpful, they ought to quit.”* 

Quadros. hammered by criticism from the right, did just that In August he 
made a series of political blunders. First, he introduced a bill to the Brazilian 
Congress that would tax all corporate earnings by 30 percent According to this 
bill, Amencan companies, whose exported profits were already taxed 20 percent, 
would face a 50 percent total tax on earnings sent back to the United States. 
Although this rate was far below what American companies then paid m U.S. 
income taxes at home, the tax won Quadros no new fnends on Wall Street or in 
Washington 

Quadros added insult to injury by awarding Cuba’s foreign minister, Ernesto 
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“Che” Guevara, the same Southern Cross medal that had been gtven to Rockefeller 
and Berle. Guevara had stopped in Brasilia on his way home from the lnter- 
Amertcan Foreign Ministers Conference at Punta del Este, Uruguay The confer¬ 
ence became a turning point in relations between the North American business 
community and the Kennedy administration. 

It was a turn for the worse. 

Punta del Este: The Price oe Disloyalty 

For one week in August 1961, balmy Punta del Este captured the attention 
of the world by hosting two people whose very appearance symbolized the con¬ 
flict between the conservative United States and revolutionary Cuba. 

On one side stood the dignified, blue-eyed C. Douglas Dillon, in his blue 
pm-striped suit looking just like the Wall Street banker-tumed-ircasury-secretary 
he was. Facing him was the black-bereted Che Guevara, described by the U S. 
ambassador to the OAS as “handsome, dashing in his olive green uniform with 
scarf tied ascot fashion,” with “dark flashing eyes, distinctive black mutton chop 
beard and an infectious smile.” 41 Dillon was surrounded by Washington diplomats 
and civilian-clothed security officers. Guevara wore combat boots and was accom¬ 
panied by four comrades who had fought beside him in Cuba’s mountains and 
served now as his bodyguards. 

Guevara mocked Dillon's offer of $20 billion in U.S. aid for the Alliance for 
Progress over the next decade. It was the Cuban revolution, he maintained, not 
Kennedy’s Alliance, that was the hallmark of the coming “new age" and the reason 
that Washington was offering this money. Suddenly, Guevara startled his audience 
by holding up classified documents taken from the car of U.S. Ambassador to 
Venezuela Teodoro Moscoso. The documents, he said, were evidence of the admin¬ 
istrations duplicity. The papers showed that the United Stales had little confidence 
in Venezuela's agrarian reformers and technicians. Instead, it viewed the Betancourt 
government as “corrupt." Guevara called the United States “that monster of inter¬ 
vention” offenng only “schemes to give latnnes to the poor.” 4 ’ He invited the other 
Latin American delegates to reassemble in 1980 to compare Cuba’s progress in 
meeting the needs of its people with that of the rest of Latin America. The Alliance 
for Progress was doomed, he claimed, by us ties to the “American imperialism” of 
American banks and corporations. Cuba agreed with many of the Alliance's goals, 
but would abstain rather than vote for a doomed program. 

Guevaras challenge infuriated the American businessmen in attendance, a 
delegation already peeved by Kennedy’s last-minute invitation for them to attend, 
and then only as observers. 

The situation was more delicate for Kennedy. Berle’s Latin American allies 
had warned Kennedy in March that the Alliance for Progress must not be seen as 
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the spearhead for a new investment drive by American corporations. Only three 
days before the conference. Kennedy finally decided not to nsk corporate ire. He 
had an aide call Nelson Rockefeller’s cousin, 1BEC Vice President Richard Aldnch, 
for help in organizing an “unofficial business delegation." 4 ' 

Kennedy recognized the paramount role of the Rockefellers among Amencan 
activities in Latin America, which is why he authorized Aldrich to select the 
Amencan business delegation. Not surprisingly, the delegation was top-heavy with 
representatives of companies within the Rockefeller sphere of influence. These del¬ 
egates were dismayed by the way Guevara stole the media’s limelight. They were 
also put off by the unwillingness of the Latin American delegates to follow up on 
their ofTer to help formulate national-development proposals to the Inter-Amencan 
Development Bank. Brazil’s and Argentina’s delegations were eager to talk, but not 
to bargain away their national sovereignty. Smaller nations like Ecuador simply 
lacked the technical skills required for nationwide developmental planning. 

Even so wise a business hand as Dillon had underestimated the business¬ 
men’s negative reaction to Kennedy’s late solicitation of their participation. He also 
had not appreciated fully their hostility to Kennedy’s recent reversal of the 
Republican policy of giving aid only through private banks and companies. 
Kennedy now offered direct government-to-govemment aid. As Guevara pre¬ 
dicted, they flatly rejected the administration’s $20 billion goal for Amencan pri¬ 
vate investment in the draft charter of the Alliance. The Cuban revolution meant 
that all bets were off. The businessmen wanted the U.S. government to guarantee 
their investments from expropriation or undercompensated nationalization. They 
also wanted guarantees from the Latin American governments that profits or roy¬ 
alties from the Latin American operations would be returned to the United States 
without currency-exchange restrictions. The businessmen left Punta del Este 
unsatisfied with the conference—and with Kennedy. 

The Rockefellers had cause for alarm They had lost much in Cuba to the 
revolution. David sat on the board of Punta Alegre Sugar Corporation, owner of 
plantations, mills, railroads, shipping ports, barges, and tugboats. Che Guevara 
had led an attack against Batista’s forces near one of the company’s key ports, Boca 
Grande, during the revolution. As minister of finance, Che later oversaw the com¬ 
pany’s expropriation after the Eisenhower administration (its foreign economic 
policy at the State Department being overseen by Undersecretary Dillon) imposed 
a cut in ns quota for purchases of Cuban sugar This cut, in turn, was triggered by 
the refusal of Standard Oil of New Jersey and other Dutch and Amencan compa¬ 
nies to refine low-priced oil that Cuba imported from the Soviet Union, in order 
to improve its balance of payments. Such outcomes of the Cuban revolution lent a 
personal, bitter quality to confrontations with Che at Punta del Este. 

David Rockefeller’s Chase Bank, of course, had long backed dictatorial reigns 
in Cuba, both Batista’s and that of his predecessor, Gerardo Machado. When the 
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revolution came, there went the value of notes issued by these regimes, one of the 
largest holders of which was Chase. 

Finally—and for one Rockefeller, fatally—there were the holdings of Freeport 
Sulphur in Cuba, one of the largest and richest nickel deposits in all the world. 
On Freeport's board a number of Rockefeller allies and Rockefeller family mem¬ 
bers had sat* 

In 1959, on the heels of Cuba's new tax laws (which effectively nationalized 
the country’s mineral resources, including Freeport’s rich Nicaro deposits), 
Freeport had initiated a search for a new, equally lucrative investment. The com¬ 
pany found it in Dutch New Guinea, unleashing a chain of events that brought 
personal tragedy into Nelson Rockefeller’s life. 

Copper Mountain 

Don Gregory was worried. The tropical night sea had turned ugly. Wind 
lashed his face with water from the tw f enty-foot tide swelling the black waters 
beneath him. His small boat no longer obeyed its rudder and bounced helplessly 
to and fro atop the wave Time was running out 

The tide would rush up along the banks of the Eilanden River and then 
reverse itself, pouring back down toward him at the nver’s mouth in a crashing 
wave. It was just such a wave that had swamped Michael Rockefeller's catamaran, 
stalling its outboard engines and pushing Rockefeller and his companions out into 
the vast Arafura Sea. This south coastland of Dutch New Guinea. Holland’s last 
colonial possession in the South Pacific, was infamous for its treacherous waters. 

The fuel gauge was low. Gregory informed the Dutch colonial policeman sil¬ 
ting at the other end of the boat. Both of them, hearing over the radio that 
Rockefeller's party was lost at sea, had grabbed a boat and took a tribesman along 
as a guide through the mangroved coastland. They were the first to search the area. 
Gregory hoped to be useful as an interpreter. He belonged to the Evangelical 
Alliance Mission, whose members received excellent linguistic training in Australia 
from S1L. He was studying the language of former headhunters who lived along the 
Asmat coast where Rockefeller would have to come ashore But now, after hours of 
searching in the dark, it was getting too dangerous. “There’s not much point in los¬ 
ing three more lives too,” Gregory said to his companions. 41 He turned the boat 
around and headed for shore, leaving Michael Rockefeller to God. 

At the other side of the globe, 10,000 miles away, Nelson Rockefeller was 
lunching with David at Pocantico, when the phone rang Over a scratchy radio 
telephone transmission, Nelson heard a Dutch official garble the ominous news: 
Michael was missing at sea. That night. Nelson boarded a plane for the South 
Pacific with Michael’s twin sister. Mar)’. 

Of Nelson's three sons, his second—impetuous, adventuresome Michael— 
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was his favorite, probably because he most reminded Nelson of himself. Like 
Nelson when he was young. Michael had tried to please his father by working in 
various Rockefeller enterprises. He did his best at Nelson's vast ranch in Venezuela 
and at an IBEC-owned supermarket in Puerto Rico. But a taste of Latin America 
only whetted his appetite for adventure. 

Like Nelson before him. Michael rebelled at the thought of entering the fam¬ 
ily business. He preferred to leave the great weight of family responsibilities to his 
more staid eldest brother Rodman, much as Nelson had left the burden of admin¬ 
istering Junior’s charities to his elder brother. John 3rd. 

Michael, too. was probably unaware of ihe Rockefeller forces that shaped the 
circumstances of his owti search for meaning and identity in Dutch New Guinea. 
His adventure in the South Pacific began a year after he graduated cum laude from 
Harvard, His interest peaked when his former Harvard roommate, photographer 
Sam Putnam, asked him if he w'ould like to come as his assistant on the Peabody 
Museum's anthropological expedition. Michael did not hesitate. “Ills the desire to 
do something romantic and adventurous,’ Michael explained to his father, “at a 
time when frontiers in the real sense of the word are disappearing.” 4 * 

Nelson could not resist his son's request to join the expedition. Michael 
offered to collect tribal art in New Guinea for Nelsons new' Museum of Primitive 
Art. It had been exactly thirty years before, while honeymooning in Asia, that 
Nelson had bought his first piece of primitive art on the island of Sumatra, then a 
Dutch East Indies colony It was his first indulgence in what became a lifelong 
passion. Now his son, made a director of the Museum of Primitive An. wanted to 
carry on the tradition. 

To Westerners. New Guinea was like a gifted child pulled in opposite direc¬ 
tions by covetous guardians. The Dutch clung to the western half as the sole rem¬ 
nant of their once-vasl East Indies empire. Their longtime Bntish allies, acting 
through Australia, controlled the eastern half. Neighboring Indonesians, on the 
other hand, thought that all New Guinea was pan of their national territory, even 
if it was sull colonized by Europeans. 

In 1955, when nationalist Pnmc Minister Sukarno coined the term Third 
World at the first Conference of Non-Aligned Nations at Bandung, it was obvious 
that Indonesia, a mostly Muslim. Buddhist, and Hindu nation of almost 82 mil¬ 
lion people, would oppose the expansion of Western cultural influence not only 
in its own territory, but in nearby New Guinea. 

In 1959, Freeport Sulphur, mindful of possible revenue losses from antici¬ 
pated Cuban nickel expropriations, sent scientists to Amsterdam to blow' the dust 
off a 1936 report on a rich copper outcrop found by a Royal Dutch Shell geologist 
deep in the central mountains of New Guinea, where Royal Dutch Shell and 
Standard Oil of New' Jersey had joint exploration rights through a jointly held 
subsidiary. The Dutch were more than willing to assist. They had longstanding 
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business lies 10 American financiers, including the Rockefellers. A team of Ameri¬ 
can geologists went to Dutch New Guinea in 1960 to conduct a field survey. After 
consulting with evangelical missionaries about native traits, they plunged into the 
tribal highlands, traveling by dugout canoes and overland into the central high¬ 
land's Baliem Valley and the Ertsberg, the “Copper Mountain” discovered a quarter 
century before. When they emerged, they happily conveyed their secret to 
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Freeport’s New York headquarters: They had discovered one of the world's richest 
deposits of copper, indeed a whole mountain of almost pure copper. 

There was only one problem: The mountain tribes were stubbornly indepen¬ 
dent and protective of their lands. Likewise, the tribes along the remote coastland 
to the south had only recently been persuaded to give up head-hunting for reli¬ 
gious ceremonies 

Ten years of Dutch missionary' efforts to pacify the tribes had failed to eradi¬ 
cate older tribal gods as powerful symbols of an indigenous culture. More mis¬ 
sionaries were needed, especially linguistically trained American ones. Such 
recruitment goals required greater public interest in New Guinea in the United 
Stales. To win acceptance by Amencan academe, however, and to pave the way for 
massive injections of U.S. foreign aid, the Dutch needed more prestigious 
Amencan social scientists in New Guinea. 

To both Freeport Sulphur and the Dutch, that meant social scientists 
from Harvard. 


Collecting Death 

In the early 1960s, just before Freeport Sulphur's expedition got under way, 
the Dutch director of the Bureau of Native Affairs in New Guinea traveled to the 
United States to make the necessary’ arrangements An experienced intelligence 
officer, Dr. Victor De Bruyn* knew that Dutch control over New Guinea was fac¬ 
ing a challenge: Indonesian nationalism. 

In New York, he advised Freeport’s top geologist on how best to reach the 
Ertsberg Mountain with as little commotion as possible. Then he urged the Film 
Study Center at Harvard’s Peabody Museum to mount an anthropological expedi¬ 
tion to the Baliem Valley. The center’s founder, thirty-five-year-old Robert Gardner, 
quickly mounted the expedition. To research New Guinea’s tribes he traveled to 
the New York headquarters of the Christian and Missionary' Alliance (C&MA), 
SIL’s closest collaborators. C&MA’s evangelical missionaries gave the unmistak¬ 
able impression that the tribesmen were “deceitful and barbaric pagans, driven by 
the devil to loot and kill as they fancied." 

Amving with the Harvard expedition in New Guinea in March 1961, Michael 
dove into his work with gusto. He had no airs. His natural curiosity worked won¬ 
ders with the children of the Kurulu tribe, who were eager to have this friendly 
white man try to explain the marvel of a wristwatch or the miracle of tape record¬ 
ings. His scientific interest grew. He taped the tribesmens strange means of mak¬ 
ing music by grinding their teeth with the same zeal he showed in recording their 
drums and war chants. 

On a side trip to the Asmat. the southern coastal lowlands, in mid-August, 
he decried the violence done tribal psyches when the Euro-American economic 
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hurricane ripped up the roots of an indigenous culture. “The Asmat is filled with a 
kind of tragedy," he wrote his parents, 

for many of the villages have reached ihe point where they are beginning to 
doubt their own culture and crave things Western There is everywhere a 
depressing respect for white mans shirt and pants, no matter how tattered and 
dirty, even though these doubtful symbols of another world seem to hide a proud 
form and replace a far finer form of dress Like every other comer of the 
world |the Asmat] is being sucked into a world economy and a world culture 
which insists on economic plenty as a primary ideal ** 

Bui he also found himself being drawn mio this very process of destruction 
after he discovered the power and beauty of the art of the Asmat tribes. The Asmat 
Milages bnmmed with treasures. Michael started collecting all he could, trading 
steel hatchets, which the Asmat tribesmen found most useful. 

Asmat art became important to Michael because it was a bond between the 
world of his father, whom he revered, and his own world of aesthetics and sci¬ 
ence. In the end, he amassed one of the largest collections of Southwest Pacific 
primitive art in the world. 

Michael decided to stay when the Harvard expedition ended in September. 
After a bnef visit home, where he encountered the upselling news of his parents’ 
imminent divorce, he flew back to New Guinea and made preparations for a sec¬ 
ond trip to the coast, losing himself in his work 

There was a dark side to Michael’s work, however. He collected beautifully 
painted human skulls, rare in recent years, since missionaries had persuaded the 
tnbes to give up head-hunting. “A single axehead in some areas could buy the 
labor of a small village for a day," commented one investigator* Michael was 
offering ten steel hatchets for each skull 

The Dutch authorities were aghast. They tried to warn him off because “he 
was creating a demand that could not be met without bloodshed." w 

In two months, he had collected more than fifty pieces of Asmat art, includ¬ 
ing figurines, shields, and skulls. With two Papuan paddlers and a Dutch ethnolo¬ 
gist who were collecting pnmitive art for Rotterdam's museum, Michael set out in 
a catamaran and headed through the Arafura Sea to barter for skulls and elabo¬ 
rately carved tolemlike bisj poles in Milages along the coast. His simple craft was 
fashioned out of two dugout canoes lashed together with a support deck and an 
eighteen-horsepower outboard motor. Dutch missionaries warned him that the 
Arafura was treacherous; the twenty-foot tides would surge seventy-five miles up 
the river’s banks, rush back down, and collide with incoming tides, creating huge 
waves that overpowered the best Papuan oarsmen. 

And that is what happened. A “rolling sea" swamped Michael’s catamaran, 
stalling its engine and pushing the boat farther out to sea. The two Papuans swam 
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toward shore for help. They alerted the colonial authorities, prompting the radio 
news that inspired missionary Don Gregory^ futile effort to rescue Michael and 
the scratchy phone call that interrupted Nelson's lunch with David 

Michael’s companion had been rescued. He had seen Michael alive twenty- 
four hours earlier, but only as a small speck in an angry sea, trying to reach the 
shore some three miles away. He saw Michael for half an hour, swimming for the 
shore Then all he could sec were three dots: Michael’s hat and the two bright red 
gasoline cans he had been using as buoys.' 1 

Michael’s problem was that the tnbe on that coast—the very tribe he hoped 
would save him—had a hatred of white men. Their war chief, Ajam, had sworn 
revenge for his kin who had been slain a few years before, when the Dutch mili¬ 
tary raided the coast in a punitive expedition that used submachine guns In fact, 
the bisj poles, recorded by French filmmakers in The Sky Above, the Mud Below, 
were erected as revenge poles, their human figures appearing to be Europeans. In 
the film, Ajam is seen overseeing warriors carving the very poles that inspired 
Michael's visit to Otsjanep Later, when Michael finally emerged from the sea after 
his long swim, he found not rescue, but death from Ajam’s party He was speared 
just below his left collarbone as he came ashore. He was still alive when taken 
upriver; killed with an axe. and. in the religious manner of cannibals seeking the 
strength of their victims, cooked with sago palm and eaten.' J 

A Shroud of Deceit 

The Dutch governor dared not admit anything that would give credence to 
Indonesia's claim for Dutch New Guinea. Any mistreatment of native Papuans had 
to be covered up. 

Nelson had cause to blame the Dutch. Despite Foreign Minister Luns’s per¬ 
sonal assurances, the Dutch had not ensured Michael’s safety They had appointed 
an ethnographer as Michael’s escort, not a patrol officer The ethnographer had 
offered no protection for Michael in an area known by Dutch authorities to be 
potentially dangerous because of the 1 Q*>8 killings Moreover, he did nothing to 
prevent Michael’s fateful trade in human skulls and bis) poles. 

Yet Nelson, in front of the press, had only praise for the Dutch colonial 
regime. Criticism would have given Indonesia’s President Sukarno ammunition. 
And Nelson, like the Dutch, had every reason to avoid that. 

Standard Oil had been drilling in Indonesia since 1914 Because of large oil 
fields, mineral resources, and vast rubber plantations, the 2,000-mile-long archi¬ 
pelago had been considered one of the great prizes of the Pacific theater of World 
War II Sukarno’s newly independent republic refused to grant any further conces¬ 
sions after 1948, and in 1960, two years after the CIA tried to overthrow him, he 
prohibited all exploration for oil by foreign companies. 
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The economic stakes were too high for Nelson to risk a personal vendetta 
against the Dutch officials for Michael’s death. He would only have undermined 
Hollands argument that it had pacified the tribes of West New Guinea and was 
more qualified than Sukarno, the most outspoken proponent of Third World neu¬ 
tralism in the Cold War. Nelson showed exactly where he stood by staying at the 
Dutch district commissioner^ home during his entire visit. 

On their return trip to the United States, Nelson and daughter Mary found 
his sons Rodman and Steven, Steven's wife. Anne-Marie, and his brother David 
wailing at the airport. Turning to the reporters. Nelson quietly offered a brief 
eulogy to Michael. “Even as a little boy. he was always aware of people, their feel¬ 
ings. their thoughts He always loved people, and was loved in tum."'' Then he 
climbed into a waiting limousine and began the long, lonely drive to Pocantico 
through the night. 
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BUILDING THE WARFARE STATE 


Pocantico’s Arms Bazaar 

Since leaving the Eisenhower White House, Nelson had emerged as the 
nation’s leading advocate of bomb shelters. He had a massive $4 million bunker 
built in Albany that could allow 700 lop officials to sit quietly through a mini¬ 
mum of two weeks of nuclear hell.' To lend the issue personal drama, he had a 
storeroom converted into a shelter under his home at Pocantico 2 and had other 
ones constructed in the basement of his Manhattan town house and his estate 
house in Washington, D C. And he encouraged New York’s families to build the 
$200 bargain-basement models advocated by Edward Teller, lather of the H-bomb, 
by pushing tax exemptions in the legislature. 

In the governor’s mansion, his passion became macabre: He covered the 
walls of the red room with maps displaying nuclear bombs exploding in living 
color.’ His pleadings for shelters became evangelical, whether with legislators or 
foreign leaders. “He talked to me about nothing but bomb shelters," complained 
India's Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru in 1960. “Why does he think l am inter¬ 
ested in bomb shelters? He gave me a pamphlet on how to build my own shelter." 4 

President John F Kennedy worried about this aspect of Nelson’s politics, if 
only because it gave Nelson an entering wedge into the issue of national defense 
Nelson^ chairmanship of the Governors’ Conference Committee on Civil Defense 
lent his maneuverings a troubling nonpartisan cover Moreover, Nelson used this 
position to maintain old friendships at the Pentagon, where the efficacy of “lim- 
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ited” nuclear war had its supporters. Rockefeller, like Kissinger and other partici¬ 
pants of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund Special Studies Project, accepted this effi¬ 
cacy; Kennedy did not. 

It was hard enough for Kennedy to have as his political opponent a liberal, 
urban-based multimillionaire whose family had longer ties to union leaders (like 
George Meany) and African American leaders (like Whitney Young), to say noth¬ 
ing of a level of wealth that made the Kennedy fortune seem puny by comparison. 
But when such economic and political power was allied with top military and 
civilian officials at the Pentagon. Kennedy’s nervousness had a more realistic foun¬ 
dation than that of an average politician’s paranoia. 

One Rockefeller associate at the Pentagon was CIA veteran William R 
Kmtner. Here was the epitome of the intelligence operative, a “spook" who filtered 
easily into all social and political levels, moving in and out of a labyrinth of clan¬ 
destine circles. Kintner owed his rise at the Pentagon to Nelson Rockefeller, first 
as a member of Nelsons White House staff, serving as his chief aide at the top- 
secret Quantico seminars, then as a participant in the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Special Studies Project, and finally as an aide to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, where he 
headed long-range planning for the army. In 1961, Kintner left the Joint Chiefs to 
become deputy director of the Foreign Policy Research Institute, a CLA-associated 
think tank based in Philadelphia. There he began advocating the use of private 
voluntary organizations, including religious personnel, in Cold War operations. 

From the beginning, Kintner argued for the adoption of the counterinsur¬ 
gency doctrine at all levels of government, military and civilian. He rejected 
“peaceful coexistence" as illusory; “violent coexistence” was his reality. Local elite 
military officers, trained “to assume not only military duties but also ‘civilian’ roles 
in government," were his preferred weapons in fighting the Cold War. Only the 
military would provide “the indispensable base for proper economic develop¬ 
ment” in the Third World. This militanzed development thesis gave a theoretical 
foundation to the "civic action” programs of unconventional warfare previously 
tested in the Philippines by General Edward Lansdale. Kintner’s emphasis on the 
military for counterinsurgency strategy and economic development was elevated 
to a new status in the National Security Council (when the president, smarting 
from the Bay of Pigs defeat, created the Special Group-C.I Icounterinsurgencyl in 
August 1961). Kennedy’s appointment of General Maxwell Taylor as its chair 
crowned the new doctrine with administrative competence. Robert Kennedy, as 
cochair, was only a presidential watchdog. Taylor ran the show, focusing attention 
on Vietnam and on the Pentagon’s “flexible response” ability to wage counterin¬ 
surgency war, not just nuclear war. 

Nelson was pleased with this reorganization of the Pentagon around coun- 
tennsurgency. Better yet w r as Kennedy's willingness to raise the policymaking sla- 
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tus of the office of the national security adviser, adopting much of the substance, 
without the title, of Nelsons previous proposal for a presidential assistant with 
"first secretary" premierlike powers. 

From his Foxhall Road estate tn Washington and visits to the Pentagon. Nelson 
could keep abreast of foreign developments and the Kennedy administration^ reac¬ 
tions to them When he spoke publicly, however, Nelson tended to beat the drums of 
his favonte subject, nuclear war No matter what the Soviets did, he told 34b journal¬ 
ists at Miami's Fontainebleau Hotel, the United States should not only continue 
underground nuclear testing, but resume testing in the atmosphere as well. 

More research, he insisted, was needed: research and development of lighter 
nuclear warheads; new weapons, such as the neutron bomb; antimissile defense 
systems (more missiles), and tactical nuclear weapons “so needed for local and 
limited military action."' 

He did not mention that his International Basic Economy Corporation 
(1BEC) was now moving rapidly into the production of missile components. 
IBEC’s rubber, plastics, and plywood division had expanded to include fluid 
power systems for satellite launches; air compressor units to start jet aircraft; 
valves in nuclear reactors; and, by 1963, direct Pentagon orders for Titan II ICBM 
skin assemblies.’ 

Neither did Nelson mention Airborne Instruments Laboratory, one of 
Laurances favorite ventures, whose Eugene Fubim was a recent full-time addition 
to the Pentagon and subsequently the National Security Agency's top official Or 
Reaction Motors, another of Laurances holdings, maker of liquid fuel rockets and 
now part of the rapidly growing Thiokol Chemical Corporation, developer and 
producer of motors for the Minuteman ICBM since 1961 and much later the pro¬ 
ducer of the faulty O-rings that doomed the Challenger spacecraft 

Nor did he mention Rockwell Manufacturing Company, a major air force 
contractor, which had IBEC director and Room 5600 financial director J. 
Richardson Dilworth as a board member. Or Vitro Corporation, a defense contrac¬ 
tor controlled by Nelson's close friend and CIA collaborator, John Hay “Jock" 
Whitney, which had first Laurance and then Nelson's IBEC chairman Robert Purcell 
on the board. Or Itek, the maker of the U-21s ultrapowerful camera lens, which had 
Laurance as a major investor and his aides Harper Woodward and Theodore F 
Walkowicz as directors * Or Marquardt Aircraft, another of Laurance’s "risk" invest¬ 
ments. Or Vertrol Aircraft, maker of Piasecki helicopters, which Laurance and 
Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon had helped, at the behest of the Pentagon, 
giving it the financial launching pad to take off toward more lucrative “limited war" 
horizons by demonstrating the helicopters utility during the Korean War. 


*ln 1962, Colonel Frank Lindsay, former deputy chief of the CMCi Office of Policy Coordination, was made 
ticks president 
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Rockefeller Family Investments in the Military-Industrial Complex 
( 1950 - 1974 ) 

Of the five Rockefeller brothers. David. Nelson, and Laurance were the most active in this 
area (Names of individuals are of Rockefeller family representatives on boards of directors 
of companies with defense contracts.) 

Sources Nelson RockefoDer vice presidential confirmation hearings New York Times. December 4, 
1974. p 29. U S Department of Detense. 100 Companies and Their Subsidiary Corporations Listed 
According to Net Value ot Military Pnme Contract Awards (annual, various years). U S Department of 
Defense 5 00 Contractors Receiving the Largest Dollar Volume ot Military Prune Contract Awards tor 
Research Development Test and Evaluation Work (annual, various years); company annual reports; 
Moodys industrials Manual and Who's Who in America 



Dependence on the Pentagon for, effectively, a public subsidy of many of the 
largest private employers in the United States grew enormously during the 
Kennedy era. And out of this public subsidy came an escalated arms race It mat¬ 
tered little that the much-touted "missile g 3 p” did not, according to Secretary' of 
Defense Robert McNamara, exist,* contracting for missiles, the Pentagon con¬ 
vinced Kennedy, was an easy way to buy off corporate proponents of the already 
outdated B-70 bombers. Through the arms race, the Pentagon was taking 
Kennedy and the American people on their first fateful step to the Cuban Missile 
Crisis of October 1962. 

Kennedy’s rapid missile buildup supplemented an already overwhelmingly 
superior U.S. nuclear strike force of ICBMs, bombers, intermediate-range mtssiles 
in Western Europe and Turkey, and unmatched data on Soviet strength from 
Richard Bissell’s U-2s and satellite reconnaissance. For the Soviets to conclude that 
their own nuclear deterrence force was no longer credible, all that remained was 
the defection in April 1961 of Colonel Oleg Penkovsky, one of the KGB’s top mis¬ 
sile intelligence officers. It look another year for the Soviets to learn that 
Penkovsky had passed some 5,000 frames of microfilm of lop-secret information 
to the CIA. 

With some political voices in the United States calling loudly for a “first 
strike" on the Soviet Union and Kennedy’s buildup proceeding at breakneck pace, 
the Soviets became willing to gamble on Fidel Castro’s request for “defensive” 
intermediate-range missiles to deter an expected U.S. invasion. 

Cuba, only ninety miles from U.S. shores, put major metropolitan cities in 
the Southeast within range of Soviet intermediate missiles. (Soviet submarines 
capable of firing Polaris-type missiles like the U.S. Polans submarines were still 
years away.) Using Cuba as a base would circumvent the bulk of the U.S.’s early- 
warning radar system aimed at the polar cap. Here was an opportunity for the 
Soviets, under standard nuclear deterrence doctrine, to restore the credibility of 
their defense system.’' As in the United Slates, fear and desperation played loo 
important a role in shaping defense strategies in the Soviet Union; unlike Nelson 
Rockefeller, however, both Nikita Khrushchev and Kennedy had enough sense to 
know that fallout shelters bought little hope of survival if nuclear w r ar broke out. 
But also unlike Rockefeller, they underestimated how easily Latin America could 
be turned into Armageddon 

The Education Offensive 

As the nuclear deterrence strategies of the United Stales and the Soviet Union 
were leading both nations at the end of 1961 toward nuclear confrontation in Latin 
America, one of the Democratic parly’s most experienced Latin America hands, 
Adolf Berle, was still chafing over having been pushed out of the Kennedy adminis- 
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tration. The president had done it gracefully, leaving his options open to use Berlels 
talents in the future But all the praise and smiles for the cameras could not hide 
Berle’s unhappiness at being made the first scapegoat for the Bay of Pigs failure. Berle 
believed that the invasion, though a ‘fiasco," was "entirely lawful and consistent 
with international law and with our treaties ... probably one of the few intelligent 
things we did It was noted in the Soviet Union and possibly in China that they had 
met the threshold of armed action and overtly ai least pulled in their horns." 

Berlcli hatred of the traditionalists in the Slate Department was stronger than 
ever He called the department's bureaucracy for Latin America, the Bureau of Latin 
American Affairs, “unready, inefficient, even in us own way corrupt." 10 His bitterness 
was directed less at the president than at the “views and delaying tactics of a State 
Department Bureaucracy" whose “tenacity is not justified by its record of success."" 

Berle believed that the State Department had singled out Kennedy's Alliance 
for Progress policy for attack Kennedy was well aware of the bureau's opposition 
“These fellows really object to my being President," Kennedy told Berle." 

A bond, though weak, still remained between Kennedy and Berle, sealed by 
a mutual belief that democratic reforms and imaginative counterinsurgency pro¬ 
grams could dampen revolutionary fervor, prevent the spread of communism, and 
usher in a new prosperous epoch of American-led capitalist growth in the Third 
World And both men knew that some of the brightest architects of this strategy 
had worked above and apart from the State Department, drawn instead into orbits 
more influenced by Rockefeller power than by the more diffused, unfocused, and 
often contradictory policies of a federal government filled with the laissez-faire 
advocates in the Republican administration. 

Kennedy had been fully persuaded by veterans of the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund's Special Studies Project like McGeorge Bundy, Wall Rostow, Roswell 
Gilpatric, and Edward Lansdale to rely on their counterinsurgency doctrine to 
prevent World War Ill. With the help of the Green Berets, the CIA, and the 
Agency for International Development, Kennedy had been told, allied govern¬ 
ments could carry out successful antiguerrilla military' operations and initiate 
social and political reforms and economic progress that could “contain" commu¬ 
nist-led revolutions as “limited wars" and prevent their growing into major wars 
and sparks for nuclear conflagration. In this way, counterinsurgency and its lim¬ 
ited wars remarkably became both a global and an internal quest for peace. 

The whole strategy depended, of course, on the willingness of the "host" 
government to inmate social reforms, especially in the countryside It was there, 
according to Walt Rostow's theory of economic growth, that economic develop¬ 
ment could take place along general capitalist lines. The formula was ingenuously 
simple: Small title-holding farmers could use crop rotation, hybrid seeds, fertil¬ 
izer, and machinery to increase productivity and lower food prices in urban areas. 
Lower food prices would reduce inflation, contribute to political and market sta- 
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bility, and lower the cost of hiring workers. The upper class would be more 
encouraged to invest in other manufacturing and home-market ventures instead 
of sending its money abroad or investing in the traditional export sector. All these 
economic developments, in turn, would increase the volume of goods and ser¬ 
vices for the domestic mass market, which would grow as credit and the better- 
paid wage-earning middle class grew. Rockefeller well understood and shared this 
thesis. 

Kennedy worried about Rockefeller. Whereas a governor can build his track 
record on domestic affairs, a U.S. president ultimately is judged by his accom¬ 
plishments in foreign affairs. And it was not Vietnam that had become the embar¬ 
rassment of Kennedy’s presidency, but Rockefeller’s claimed domain of expertise: 
Latin America. 

So it had come to pass that at the same time that Kennedy endorsed an esca¬ 
lation of counterinsurgency forces in South Vietnam, he did likewise in Latin 
America. And rather than avoid Nelson Rockefeller’s influence south of the border, 
Kennedy decided to tap it, seeking access to Nelson through Berle. 

Berle was an old master at psychological warfare, a skill honed and developed 
while working with Nelsonk ClAA during World War 11. Now, to counter the State 
Department’s perceived resistance to the Alliance for Progress, Kennedy asked Berle 
to “work out a good propaganda education program” for Latin America. 

Berle was happy to oblige. Kennedy’s assignment allowed him to work out 
his frustrations by drafting a twenty-four-page “Psychological Offensive in Latin 
America." He argued that the State Department’s lack of clear democratic objec¬ 
tives and methods had allowed movements for social change in Latin America to 
relapse into dictatorships. These dictatorships, in turn, only set the stage for more 
disorder. 1 ' The State Department’s cultural officers, he went on, were not up to the 
task of effectively spreading propaganda because of their fear of offending the host 
governments. “As a great Power, we are entitled to have propaganda,” he insisted. 
“‘Cold W’ars’ are no less serious than Hot Wars’ in this respect.” M The intellectual 
effort, he argued, “ranks in importance and scale with our economic offensive and 
with our measures for military defense.” 

“Contrary to most impressions." he went on, in Latin America “the battlefield 
is not for the minds of the masses.’ Essentially the objective is control of the rela¬ 
tively small stratum of intellectuals, the educated and the semi-educated. The strat¬ 
egy is to achieve domination of Latin American intellectual life now, and to assure 
indefinite perpetuation of that domination by controlling educational processes." 

Berle laid out a strategy of U.S. government control of Latin America’s edu¬ 
cational processes, covertly earned out through private agencies. Books would be 
selected, promoted, and distributed by “a philosophical and intellectual staff." 
These efforts would be backed by a director of educational activities who would 
“assure that in all the departments of instruction in the various universities of 
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Latin America, professors who expound the American philosophy have support 
and encouragement.’' His proposed Directorate of Information would “own or 
control in each Latin American country and through citizens of it, at least one 
newspaper of general circulation and, if feasible, at least one substantial radio 
chain. In fact, he recommended establishing a central radio station modeled on 
Radio Havana, capable of broadcasting regularly to the entire Latin American area. 
“There is no reason why we should not have our own ‘Tass.’"'’ 

If all this sounded like Nelson Rockefellers C1AA operation during World 
War 11, it also dovetailed with Kennedy’s interest in breaking down the feudal 
bureaucracies that Eisenhower’s hierarchical style had fostered and replacing them 
with his own centralized command and loyal lieutenants. 

Berle also wanted to get the Alliance for Progress, a key element of coun¬ 
terinsurgency, off the ground. He introduced White House aide Richard Goodwin, 
who had helped design the Alliance for Progress, to Rockefeller “I think all the 
White House wants is to exchange ideas labout the Cold War),” Berle told Nelson, 
“because matters are getting tight 

Berle knew, however, that Nelson Rockefeller had more than ideas and expe¬ 
rience when it came to propaganda in Latin America. Nelson controlled access to 
a private network of business and political contacts, in Latin America and the 
United Stales, that was not readily accessible to the bureaucrats in the State 
Department’s Latin America Division. 

Nelson's network reached not only high but deep and far, touching every¬ 
thing in the world of the Rockefellers, from Nelson’s own political and business 
connections to the vast business and philanthropic empire sired by Grandfather’s 
fortune At certain times and in certain companies, markets, or geographic areas, 
the interests of political and business contacts in this network met. These mutual 
points of interest held the potential for making history. 

Such mutual points of interest dunng the Kennedy era were the seemingly 
disparate cases of North Carolina and Colombia North Carolina, a stale with 
Rockefeller ties since Grandfather had done business in Charlotte in the nine¬ 
teenth century, would have a profound impact on the development of counterin¬ 
surgency policy through the Alliance for Progress in Latin America. And 
Colombia, a nation that had played host to Standard Oil for almost forty years, 
would be the doctrine's laboratory. 

North Carolina and the Colombian Experiment 

Sixty years had passed since Nelson's father had toured North Carolina on 
the Southern Railway's “Millionaire's Special" with other northern financiers to 
inspect that state's potential for school funds and industrial development. 
Rockefeller's Sanitary Commission and General Education Board, having used 
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North Carolina as their medical and social laboratory, had taken their programs 
abroad to Latin America and Asia, eventually merging as the giant of American 
philanthropy, the Rockefeller Foundation. 

North Carolina was still a poor state in desperate need of development. To 
satisfy that need, its leaders again courted northern capital. And once again. North 
Carolina would be used as a launching pad for social engineering in Latin 
America. But this time both the Cold War and economics conspired against main¬ 
taining the status quo of white supremacy. 

North Carolina's development of a home market was hampered by the servi¬ 
tude imposed on its African American population, whose low wages, backed by 
Klan terror, put downward pressure on the price of all labor. Although low wages 
could attract northern industries, they also retarded the growth of a home market 
of consumers. And from Washington’s viewpoint, the Souths version of apartheid 
was not the image needed for the self-proclaimed leader of the Free World. Could 
North Carolina break the segregationist mold and become the model of develop¬ 
ment and trade for the Alliance for Progress as it had for the health and sanitation 
programs that accompanied U.S. corporate investment in Latin America sixty 
years before? 

North Carolina’s governor in the late 1950s was Luther Hodges, the former 
top manager of Marshall Field and Company’s textile mills. Hodges’s genteel cor¬ 
porate liberalism toward racial integration had won the admiration of northern 
liberals. Hodges realized that to attract northern industry and to promote stable 
development in the South, the rural reactionaries' stranglehold on the region’s 
economy and politics had to be broken. As in Latin America, a huge migrauon of 
whites and blacks from the countryside had occurred; for the first time in the 
South, cities with populations of over 10,000 were growing faster than were 
towns with fewer than 10,000 people. Pressure for social and political reforms 
was mounting from disfranchised African Americans. If social stability that was 
conducive to long-term investment was to be achieved, reform had better come 
soon. If it came too late, the South’s instability might be even greater, from either 
violence by white reactionanes or from social changes more fundamental than 
business leaders could accept. Jobs had to be found for black as well as white 
workers, and Hodges looked to the federal government, as well as to northern 
businesses, to provide them, giving added impetus to the civil rights movement. 
North Carolina industry, with a growing labor surplus, would become more eligi¬ 
ble for Pentagon contracts under the Pentagon’s “set-aside" procurement contracts 
for areas with persistent labor surpluses. 

During Hodges's tenure as governor, North Carolina received a large slice of 
the Pentagon pie. After Kennedy came into office, the state enjoyed substantial 
increases in Defense Department purchases, and military wages and salaries 
increased more than in any other state in the South Atlantic region. 17 But the state 
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lacked the industrial infrastructure to really cash in or to grow the way its leaders, 
including the Belk family of Charlotte, wanted 

To attract northern defense contractors, including Rockefeller ones, Hodges 
pushed for the desegregation of workplaces, the rational integration of the country¬ 
side into urban industrial needs, and an upgrading of the higher educational system. 

Hodges's image as a genteel older Southerner who took a moderate course 
on desegregation, coupled with his success, convinced Kennedy that Hodges's 
appointment as secretary of commerce would reassure both business and the 
Senate that the new Democratic administration was neither rash nor anubusiness. 
With Hodges on his team, Kennedy hoped to get support for reforms in foreign as 
well as domestic policy, for it would be by the Cold War—particularly his perfor¬ 
mance in Latin Amenca—that he would be judged 

Kennedy still preferred elected governments in the Third World that offered 
some hope for land reform and economic progress beyond the stagnation of the 
old landed aristocracies’ dictatorships. Elected governments were not only more 
palatable to his tastes; they also offered a benefit any psychological warfare expen 
would covet: legitimacy Hodges, who, as governor, had also faced landed aristo¬ 
crats opposed to mobile and free labor markets, was enlisted in the cause. 

Like Nelson Rockefeller, Hodges urged support for Kennedy’s first foreign 
aid bill. The Alliance for Progress, Hodges argued, could help fulfill corporate 
objectives in Latin Amenca. it could also help achieve the aims of North Carolina's 
textile industries, especially in dealing with foreign competitors like Colombia 
There was only one problem, the same problem that had confronted American 
businessmen for a century: Latin American nationalism, whether political or eco¬ 
nomic. had its own agenda for development. 

One objective of the American textile industry w-as to restrict foreign imports, 
a goal dear to Hodges's heart The problem was that it ran counter to the desires of 
foreign exporters like Colombia to broaden their markets, especially in the United 
States. Somehow, Hodges had to resolve this fundamental contradiction. 

Complicating his task were Colombia’s growing economic woes President 
Alberto Lleras Camargo was particularly anxious because prices for coffee— 
Colombia's major export—had fallen dunng 1960, thanks to the recession in the 
United States, Colombia's biggest coffee market. As export earnings declined, 
Colombia's continued high debt payments to American and European banks and 
bond holders triggered inflation in that country Lleras Camargo feared that this 
economic situation would give impetus to rural guerrillas who were sympathetic 
to the Cuban revolutionary example and bolster the stature of the “peasant 
republics" that still survived in Colombia's central Andes What Lleras Camargo 
needed—besides friendly American markets for exports—was immediate assis¬ 
tance. A comprehensive economic confederation with U S. allies in the hemi¬ 
sphere. along the lines outlined by his friend Nelson Rockefeller in 1960—backed 
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by U.S. arms, Green Berets, agricultural technicians, engineers, and money— 
seemed like the answer. 

And here lay the solution to Hodges’s political dilemma. There was one 
American family he knew he could count on to help deliver what they wanted for 
Colombia, just as this same family had helped deliver for North Carolina: the 
Rockefellers. 

By the middle of 1961, the Rockefeller interests had big plans for Colombia 
Since the 1950s, Nelsons IBEC had been explonng the potential of Colombia's 
Cauca Valley, directly west of the peasant republics. IBEC’s profit-making ventures 
would be complemented by programs operated by its nonprofit arm, the 
American International Association for Economic and Social Development (AIA). 1 * 

IBEC had brought together twenty companies and banks shortly after 
Nelsons 1958 election, to form the Colombian Finance Corporation to invest in 
Colombian companies. In 1959, IBEC had set up industrial-development offices 
and insurance brokerages in Bogota, as well as a Colombian investment company. 
It also expanded its poultry operations in the Cauca Valley, which was the source 
of much of the cotton used by mills in Medellin, Colombia's fastest-growing city 
in the central Andes. Medellin had once been a major coffee exporter and now 
was a major site of textile manufacturing, ironically putting the city on a collision 
course with Nonh Carolina’s textile plants. In the absence of a significant lowering 
of the U.S. tariff wall, some of the city’s troubled entrepreneurs would invest in a 
new. more lucrative export: cocaine. 

The Rockefeller brothers could not have anticipated this new cash crop or the 
tragic violence it would bring to Medellin—and both Colombia and the United 
States. But they had always maintained that industrial growth was impossible for 
Latin Amenca unless impediments to more trade with the United Slates and Europe 
were removed Colombia's economic well-being depended on access to the giant 
U.S. market. Although they encouraged diversification beyond traditional exports, 
Rockefeller investments nevertheless had to lake these exports into account in calcu¬ 
lating Colombia’s debt-carrying capacity for financing this diversification. 

For this reason, Nelson and David continued to promote freer trade between 
Colombia and the United States, Nelson, through a proposal for an economic con¬ 
federation for the entire hemisphere, and David, through his idea of a Latin 
American Common Market that would include the United States and Canada 
Such a trade bloc could help force European and Japanese competitors to accept 
terms of trade more favorable to American exporters and investors, or threaten to 
lock them out. But achieving it meant applying pressure not only on Washington, 
but on Latin America. And pressure meant not only overt force, but its subtler, 
covert form that the Rockefeller brothers had used with such skill abroad—propa¬ 
ganda. This time, however, their target w r as not intellectuals, but businessmen. 

Nelsons cousin. Richard Aldrich, lBEC’s vice president who sometimes did 
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undercover work for the C1A, W joined eight other men to plan assistance to Latin 
American business allies in the field of propaganda. Representatives of fifteen 
companies met with the State Department and the U.S. Information Agency in 
October 1960 to discuss “an organized counterattack" against the arguments of 
both communists and nationalists who were opposed to more U.S. holdings in 
Latin America. Out of these deliberations came an organizing group that set up 
the Latin American Information Committee (LAIC), which was formally intro¬ 
duced to the business world at a dinner on the following May 1. LAIC’s executive 
director was Enno Hobbing, who switched back and forth between the CLA and 
Time/Life assignments. 

Colombia. LAIC found, had a “large, well organized and experienced group 
of lAmericanl private businessmen" working there. The country was also repre¬ 
sentative of the rest of South America. It had industrial cities; its export income 
relied pnmanly on one crop; and. of course, it had “in recent times been the scene 
of unrest and of considerable communist infiltration. 

In search of a model laboratory for “nation-building” in Latin America, the 
Kennedy administration focused the twin eyes of counterinsurgency—liberal 
reforms and military operations—on Colombia. Here, unlike Ydigoras’s 
Guatemala, was a government unsullied wnth the reputation of being a CIA cre¬ 
ation. Here, unlike Somoza's Nicaragua, was an elected government billed as a 
democratic alternative to both a dictatorial past and a communist future And 
most important, unlike Brazil or Argentina, here was a reliable ally. Nelson 
Rockefeller's old friend Alberto Lleras Camargo, who had backed the invasion of 
Cuba and challenged his neighbors to do likewise 

Kennedy planned to visit Lleras Camargo that December At the same time, 
Hodges, whose Commerce Department saw the Alliance for Progress as a vehicle 
for expons by Amencan businesses, was eager to have Colombia as a customer for 
the goods of his home state. With Rockefeller interests already on line to facilitate 
“freer" trade between the two countries, everything seemed to fall into place 

More than goods would be offered from North Carolina, however. Green 
Berets and William Cameron Townsend's missionaries were also ready for service 
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Behind the Lord's (all from North Carolina 

William Cameron Townsend was in Mexico in the fall of 1961 prcpanng for 
a banquet to honor the biggest Mexican benefactor of the Summer Linguistic 
Institute (SIL), Aartrn S4enz, when he received the Lord’s call from North Carolina 

The Colombian ambassador would be in Charlotte over the weekend as the 
guest of honor at the state’s first international trade fair. He was staying with 
Henderson and Ann Belk 

Cam’s sixty-five years had not dimmed his zeal for opportunity. He had 
learned long ago, since his first "miraculous" encounter with Mexico's President 
Uzaro Cardenas a quarter century ago, not to hesitate when the Lord intervened 
on his behalf. 

“I’ll be on the next flight out!" he said. "Tell the Bclks and pray!"' 

The Alliance for Progress was proving fertile ground for Cam!» efforts to spread 
SIL throughout the tribal world. Since President John F Kennedy took office, Cam 
had been shuttling back and forth between SIls Peruvian jungle base and Latin 
Amencan capitals that were signing on. in some cases reluctantly, with the Alliance 
for Progress. Lima, Quito, Brasilia, and Mexico City. Next would be Bogotl 

When Cam arrived in Charlotte, he found a bustling new financial domain, 
one increasingly dominated by Rockefeller banking ties and marked by the con¬ 
spicuous presence of a new arrival, Laurance Rockefeller's Eastern Airlines/ 

Charlotte was Luther Hodges’s selection as the site for a much-needed public- 
relations boost for the state and for his position as secretary of commerce. 
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Through this fair. Hodges hoped to use the Alliance for Progress to promote North 
Carolina^ products in Latin America His tenure as secretary of commerce cer¬ 
tainly needed some face-lifting. Since his return from promoting the Alliance in 
Mexico, Hodges’s attempts to restore government control over the business-domi¬ 
nated Commerce Department and to steer economic aid to depressed areas like 
his own stale had gotten him and Kennedy into trouble. Wall Street had enough 
concerns about the administration’s massive aid program to Latin Amenca; it did 
not need a domestic Alliance for Progress as well From the beginning, Hodges’s 
maverick style had womed financial interests who had dominated the Eisenhower 
administration’s business policies. “You will never hear from me," Hodges said at 
the outset, “that this country should do this or that simply because business wants 
it What is good for General Motors may. or may not, be good for the country " 

Two of the business community's leading lobbies—the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association of Manufacturers—likewise frowned on 
Hodges’s preference for federal aid to depressed areas and for federal involvement 
in investment planning. They viewed investment of capital and the planning of it 
as the businessman’s prerogative. But if there had to be such ideological heresy, 
they preferred having the program under the old Commerce Department, where 
they might expect to exercise traditional influence and gain information on the 
government’s plans through the department's Business Advisory Council (BAC). 

Above all. they wanted to avoid a separate government agency dedicated to 
economic development, as preferred by Kennedy’s more liberal social planners and 
by minorities, who traditionally were kept out of the loop of information and deci¬ 
sion making. Hodges was put in the difficult position of trying to assure big business 
that Kennedy was not antibusiness, while trying to allay suspicions within the 
administration that the Department of Commerce would continue to be the instru¬ 
ment of corporate executives in the BAC. This was a delicate balancing act. with the 
future of the Commerce Department and the question of its autonomy as an ostensi¬ 
bly nonpartisan government agency teetering first one way and then the other 

First, Secretary’ Hodges challenged the self-perpetuating leadership of the 
council. The BAC was made up of 174 executives of the bluest blue-chip corpora¬ 
tions Hodges challenged the BAC’s access to the federal government's economic 
secrets With Kennedy’s blessings, he asserted his right to appoint new members 
to the BAC and demanded a change in us rule barring the press from meetings 

New York’s Morgan-dominated financial establishment had looked on 
Kennedy’s candidacy with as much suspicion as it did Nelson Rockefeller’s, and 
for much the same reason: fear of the nch maverick who played outside estab¬ 
lished rules Memories were still painfully fresh of a similar financial squire who 
had been imbued with noblesse oblige Franklin D Roosevelt They saw Hodgesls 
power move as Kennedy’s. 

The BAC did eventually agree to meet under more liberalized press rules 
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and to allow more small-business representation. But that was as far as it would 
go. Hodges’s attempt to prove the integrity of the Department of Commerce only 
united big business in opposition. The BAC deserted Hodges en masse over the 
summer of 1961, severing formal ties with the department and renaming itself 
simply the Business Council. 

It was left to Rockefeller ally C. Douglas Dillon to try his hand at damage 
control. The treasury secretary urged Kennedy publicly to distance himself from 
Hodges’s position and to seek a reconciliation By September 2, the president 
was having dinner wnth the BAC. On October 13, he lunched with members 
again. A week later he addressed the BAC still again. But he remained unsatis¬ 
fied with the New York establishment. According to Arthur Schlestnger, he 
mused on the paradox that Amencan labor leaders, who he thought were often 
individually mediocre and selfish, belonged to a movement that usually took the 
responsible side of great public issues, while American businessmen, though 
better educated and more often individually enlightened, seemed almost back¬ 
ward as a group on public policy. He understood better Roosevelt’s attitude 
toward business and washed the Cold War were out of the way so he could 
openly debate business on the future of the country. 1 Neither Kennedy nor 
Hodges could anticipate that their attempted reforms would stir such animosity 
within the Eastern Establishment or that Kennedy’s long-awaited opportunity to 
debate business openly would never occur. 

The president’s visit to North Carolina and Secretary Hodges's imminent 
arrival for the trade fair were the talk of Charlotte by the time Cam Townsend 
arrived. But Cam had not come to see a fair. He was, as ever, SIL’s roving ambas¬ 
sador, the proverbial seeker of open doors and heaven-sent opportunities. On his 
first night in town, he dined at a local country club with Colombia’s ambassador, 
Carlos Sana de Santamaria. 

Sana was no stranger to the United States or to the Hello Couriers used by 
Cam’s Jungle Aviation and Radio Service (JAARS). In 1960, he had accompanied 
Lleras Camargo to the United States, backing his president’s request for arms, 
advisers, and military helicopters. A U.S. military survey team that was sent to 
Colombia had recommended Helio Couners as cheaper, “versatile light aircraft 
useful for anti-guerrilla activities." But it was illegal to use U.S. grants to Latin 
Amencan countries for domestic police or army internal security. Therefore, the 
U.S. Department of State recommended that Lleras Camargo purchase the Helio 
Couners outfight. 1 In those pre-Vietnam days of the Cold War, the United States 
w r as sensitive to any suggestion that it was backing Latin American dictators or 
carrying out military interventions by proxy. 

No Couriers were ever sold directly to the Colombian government by Helio 
Aircraft, according to the company’s records ' That did not, however, rule out sales 
to Colombia through a CLA propneiary company like King Hurley or Air Asia or 
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leasing Helio Couriers through a pnvate Amencan third party like JAARS. And the 
goal of the Helio Couriers' projected use—repression of rural revolts—required 
that any transaction be clandestine. 

Sanz de Samamarta at first listened to Cam talk about SILs work only as a 
courtesy to the Belks. He was more concerned about winning the goodwill of this 
powerful family and their friends in textiles than he was about missionaries. 

“We import tobacco now from North Carolina and some other products,” 
Sanz had told a breakfast party thrown for him by Irwin Belk. “but wc were 
invited here to see what else you have Eighty percent of Colombia's imports are 
from the U.S. ... Right now, we and other South Amencan countnes are not 
importing as much from this country as possible."* And if he could not gel tariffs 
reciprocally lowered (Colombia exported a lot of coffee to the United States), per¬ 
haps he could get investments and capital. 

The Belks had access to both. They were a key force behind Charlotte^ courting 
of New York capital and the cilyfc bid to host the stated first International Trade Fair. 

As in the Rockefeller family, one Belk son, Irwin, dwelled in the higher 
realm of finance. He shared with his oldest brother, John, responsibility as finan¬ 
cial overseer of a retail empire of 300 stores stretching from Ohio to Texas 

Like the Rockefellers, the Belks had a Brothers Investment Corporation, of 
which Irwin was president Irwin also sat on the boards of a bank (First Union 
National), local insurance and telephone companies, the family foundation, and 
nine textile mills. 

Like the Rockefellers, the Belks took seriously their social and financial sta¬ 
tus. They recognized the importance of economically integrating the countryside 
into the national mainstream to carry out industrialization and the huge profits to 
be made from millions of better-paid consumers, including African Americans 
And like the Rockefellers, the Belks were not afraid to involve themselves in 
political intrigues." In December 1961 the Belks would host the two most promi¬ 
nent Cold Warriors of the Rockefeller camp, Secretary of Slate Dean Rusk, 
addressing the Chamber of Commerce, and Governor of New York Nelson 
Rockefeller, speaking to the Republican Slate Executive Committee. Charlotte, it 
was clear to Sanz, was a city at the crossroads of power 

As JAARS’s presence symbolized, it was also a city at the crossroads of 
Fundamentalism. Charlotte retained us cultural insularity Recent arrivals from 
the countryside used zoning much as they did throughout the South, allowing 
suburbs to resemble small towns and retaining a rural character. These people 
brought with them the rural culture of the South, including racial segregation 
and Protestant Fundamentalism, both practiced in the Charlotte area with zeal 
In Charlotte, as in other southern cities, business looked to the white suburban 
church as a precious market; the growth of church memberships complemented 
the local government objectives of growth.'* It was no accident that a former Bible 
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salesman named Luther Hodges could rise through textiles to become North 
Carolina's governor. Or that former Bible salesman Billy Graham had preceded 
another ex-Bible salesman. William Cameron Townsend, in finding support for 
setting up operations in the Charlotte area Or that both would be followed by Pat 
Robertsons Christian Television Network and the more sensational scam of Jim 
and Tammy Bakker. Charlotte, the commercial hub of the Piedmont, seemed 
made for selling, with a characteristic lack of self-reflection—or sclf-consctous- 
ncss—when goods and services were offered with a strong dose of local Chnsuan 
culture. What was good for Charlotte was good not only for the United States, but 
also for the world. 

Therefore, if Ambassador Sanz was in Charlotte to sell Colombia to North 
Carolinians, Cam Townsend was in Charlotte to sell S1L to Colombians. And as 
Cam laid out his wares, Sanz became intrigued The missionary offered Sanz two 
things that Lleras Camargo badly needed a tested bilingual education program 
that could help Colombia’s national economy integrate rural Indians who were 
susceptible to guerrilla insurgencies, and Helio Couriers, serviced by a Belk-spon- 
sored JAARS base in the heart of Belk country'. 

Partners of the Alliance 

The decidedly military overtone of federal blessing at the trade fairs opening 
indicated the importance the Pentagon placed on North Carolina as a strategic 
home base for its counterinsurgency doctrine. Luther Hodges arrived, flanked by 
two deputy assistant secretaries of defense for installations and logistics, a deputy 
assistant secretary of the air force, a major general of the army’s Procurement and 
Distribution Division, a bngadier general of the army’s Signal Supply Agency, a 
rear admiral who served as a deputy with NATO, and an assistant secretary of the 
navy for installations and logistics. 

As if to underscore the counterinsurgency buildup at Fort Bragg as a new' 
growth industry for North Carolina, the fair was symbolically opened at the 
Raleigh-Durham Airport by President Kennedy while en route to Fort Bragg. 
Praising North Carolina’s “most vigorous" industrial and business development, 
Kennedy characterized his symbolic role as a "high honor" and the fair as a way 
"to show the world' what the United States had to offer Then the president flew 
to Fort Bragg to watch the army demonstrate its prowess. 

Surrounded by aides, Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, army brass, and 
Latin American and South Vietnamese military officers. Kennedy was treated to a 
fiery, earth-shattering display of jet bombings, helicopters firing rockets, a 55-10 
guided missile blasting tank targets, a giant howitzer shooting projectiles twenty 
miles, and a “Red Eye" shoulder missile exploding aircraft out of the sky. The 
demonstration “made me want to join the Army," gushed McNamara 
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But what made the president lean forward in his chair were the Green 
Berets The Green Berets passed in review in full battle gear, their young faces 
blackened in camouflage except for white eyes turned right and looking straight at 
him Aircraft swooped overhead, dropping leaflets Kennedy inspected one. It had 
a picture of him as he had arnved only a few hours before; the other side mad; 
"You call the tune and well play it... in any theater, cold or hot... to any audi¬ 
ence, favorable or not." It was psychological warfare in the best Lansdalean tradi¬ 
tion. Kennedy, one reporter noted, "nodded and smiled when some of the men 
explained they were trained to speak two or more foreign languages."' 1 

Cam knew, as he flew from Charlotte to Washington with Ambassador Sanz 
after the fair's opening, that SILers working in Vietnam under Green Beret protec¬ 
tion were making great headway in unraveling the mysteries of Montagnard tribal 
dialects. Bilingual education of tribesmen had many applications, not the least of 
which was to inculcate in them political loyalty to SIL's host government Cam 
hoped he could extend SIL’s work into Colombia. Kennedy's intervention in 
Lleras Camargo’s political and economic crisis would need an educational compo¬ 
nent in tnbal areas like the Llanos, where oil had been found. 

While in Washington, the ambassador look the missionary to lunch Sanz 
gave Cam three letters. One was for President Ucras Camargo, the others were for 
the minister of education and the secretary of the archbishop 

Cam was holding the keys to the kingdom. He immediately flew south and 
met with Colombia’s director of Indian affairs, Gregorio Hemdndcz de Alba. An 
anthropologist, Hernandez de Alba was delighted to help. Lleras Camargo’s 
Liberal government wanted to parcel out the church's mission lands to Indians 
with individual title-deeds, not unlike what misguided American reformers had 
done in the United States through the infamous Allotment Act of 1887 

In Colombia, this struggle against the church's power was centered in the 
province of Putumayo, where the church's Capuchin Mission had turned most of 
the Sibundoy Indians landless. It was also where Gulf Oil had joined New 
York-based Texaco in test drilling that would soon be announced as successful. IJ 

Hernandez de Alba took Cam to see Lleras Camargo. Nine years had passed 
since Cam had last seen the thin, frail president when Ueras Camargo was visiting 
Chicago's Pan American Council as secretary general of the Organization of 
American Slates Cam had lobbied futilely for SIL’s entry into Colombia. But now 
Lleras Camargo was in need of U S. aid and some flexibility on tariffs from North 
Carolina’s textile magnates. "We ll be glad to give you a contract, he said after 
reading Sanz’s letter. 

Then came Cam's biggest lest It was not with the education minister or even 
the Roman Catholic archbishop, but with the apostolic vicar of the Caqucia 
region, ruler of all lands of Colombia’s Amazonian Indians. 

The vicar was Father Eduardo Canyes, a refugee of the Spanish Civil War. As 
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■ Apostolic Vicarage 


A Apostolic Prefecture 


© Prelature « Nullius » 


Territory Under Bishop Canyes's Vicariate in Colombia 

SIL's closest ally in Colombia's Catholic hierarchy. Bishop Marceliano Canyes. was the 
subiect of criticism for his treatment of Indians in the Putumayo region. Later, he was 
given a vast territory (shaded on the map) as his vicariate, stretching south from the 
Caqueta River to Colombia's only port on the Amazon, Leticia 
Source Walter Dostai. ed , The Situation ot the Indian in South America 


a pnest in “red Barcelona. Canyes had found his sympathy for General Francisco 
Franco's uprising against the Spanish Republic unwelcome. Renaming himself 
Father Marceliano de Vilafranca. he prudently fled Spain with his brother, also a 
priest, and immigrated to more hospitable Colombia. Here, through the Capuchin 
Friars Mission, he rose to power as Father Marceliano Canyes. Appointed apos¬ 
tolic vicar of the Putumayo region. Canyes operated huge dairy farms on ancestral 
Sibundoy Indian lands while the Indians, regarded traditionally as wards of the 
church, went undernourished. According to charges by anthropologist Victor 
Daniel Borilla, Canyes took the fertile lands and gave the Indians the Sibundoy 
swamp in exchange He quickly sold the untitled lands to private interests, mostly 
important families from the interior/* 
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In 1951, ihe Vatican split his vicariate. Losing Cauca and the Putumayo, 
Bishop Canyes had to settle for the southeastern half, a vast tropical territory' run¬ 
ning from the Caqueti River region down to the Amazon River itself Canyes 
placed the seat of his bishopnc at strategic Leticia, Colombia's only port on the 
Amazon, and continued to rule in the manner that already had earned him the 
name “Fray Manga." Brother Strongman. 

Facing the fierce, bearded Canyes. Cam tned to strike a common chord: “I 
remember in 1937 your brother and I both had articles in the same linguistic 
magazine in Mexico He was well known in linguistic circles." 

"Yes, said Canyes, “he always wanted to help the Indians." Canyess 
brother, Marcelino. had also been a sympathizer of Franco when both fled 
Barcelona and came to Colombia. Marcelino turned a blind eye toward his 
brother’s dispossession of the Sibundoy, occupying his mind instead with an 
insatiable scientific curiosity about Amazonian flora and Indian languages, as if 
both were already relics. But unlike the bishop. Marcelino showed a genuine, if 
patronizing, regard for Indian culture, and many inhabitants of the Sibundoy val¬ 
ley responded to this unusual while man by loving him as a living saint. When 
Marcelino died in 1953, Bishop Canyes insisted that the government pay for the 
upkeep of his brother’s botanical laboratory’ and large scientific archives. When 
the government refused, Canyes placed the papers under lock and key. forbid¬ 
ding anyone to use them. 

“I have his manusenpts and books in my residence." Canyes told Cam. “but 
they've never been put in order." 

Cam explained that SILs translations were available to Catholics and evan¬ 
gelicals alike. Canyess face dropped into a frown “This is a Catholic state," he 
said, “although Protestant missionaries are allowed in the Spanish speaking areas 
But the Church has an agreement with the government forbidding the Protestants 
to propagate their sects in the Indian territories." Cam offered help, favors, and 
even planes “at a moderate price ’ 

That seemed to do the trick. “Well, perhaps we can work together." said 
Canyes.” 

“I’ll take it from here,” Flernindez de Alba told Cam. Returning to 
Yannacocha in Peru, Cam wrote SILcrs, warning that the organization needed to 
be ready to enter Colombia within six months He also laid down the law on sec¬ 
tarianism. “Don't apply unless you are willing to go an extra mile in serving the 
monks and nuns." 1 ’ He almost sounded like a liberal. 

To get the Kennedy White House further involved in SILs cause. Cam would 
have to enlist S1L in the holy war against Castroism That meant meeting with 
Kennedy's new assistant secretary of state for Latin America, Robert Forbes 
Woodward Cam brought with him two men who were skilled in public relations 
with high-ranking government leaders. One was Dr Torrey Johnson, Billy Grahams 
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aging former leader of Youth for Christ and an onginal member of the JAARS board 
The other was Robert Schneider, his top government liaison official over the years 
Schneider had negotiated SILs advance into the Peruvian and Ecuadorian Amazon, 
making them SILs first beachheads in the Amazon basin Now he was concentrating 
on Cam’s planned advances into western Afnca and Colombia. 

Woodward was sympathetic. Cam’s bilingual educators and JAARS’s Hclio 
Couners were just what the State Department needed SIL could help the United 
States respond to Cuba’s much-heralded literacy campaign by integrating the 
hemisphere’s guemlla-prone rural areas into a cultural and political, if not eco¬ 
nomic. “American solidarity." 

Cam was ready for more than words, however. The meeting at the State 
Department inspired him to a much broader proposal. “An Idea for lntcr- 
Amcncan Fnendship" that embraced Christ and literacy as instruments of psycho¬ 
logical warfare. 

The CIA's William Kintner, who had been Nelson Rockefeller's top assistant 
during his Special Group assignment, was a friend of Schneider So Cam and 
Schneider turned to him 

To SILers and Kintner. Indians’ political allegiances were worrisome “These 
groups, often living in isolated areas, are special targets of communism/ warned 
Schneider. This project would discourage communism by equipping the people to 
read and write and by supplying literature of the Free World. 

Kintner passed the proposal on to Arthur Schlesinger, the White House’s 
link between the liberal intelligentsia and the CIA’s covert operations 

Schlesinger listened to SILs case and subsequently got Kennedy to endorse 
JAARS’s new Helio Courier for Brazil, the Spirit of Philadelphia, at a dedication cer¬ 
emony hosted by Mayor Richardson Dilworth, cousin of Rockefeller aide J. 
Richardson Dilworth. Once again. Cam’s instinct was right. SIL, like the Helio 
Couner, could make a name for itself as an indispensable component of the Cold 
War. 

The Special Group-C.l. (counterinsurgency) meanwhile made plans for its 
owti secret mission in Brazil Green Berets would shortly be sent to assist clue 
Brazilian military units in honing their skills for jungle warfare against insurgents 

Plans were also made to send Green Berets to help the Ecuadorian military' 
beef up its counterinsurgency units.'* The Ecuadorian generals, prompted by false 
CIA reports of a mounting Cuban-trained guerrilla insurgency in the Ecuadorian 
Andes. 11 ' were already plotting their own coup. 

But the highest pnonty was given to Colombia. There, insurgency had been 
a reality for over a decade, complete wnth a self-administered rebel temtory liber¬ 
ated from the old dictatorship of General Gustavo Rojas Pinilla. The military was 
also growing restless On October 11, army units linked to Rojas Pinilla revolted 
Other units who were loyal to President Ueras Camargo crushed the rebellion. 
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□eras Camargo insisted that elections would take place as scheduled in 1962 He 
also muffled the opposition by banning rallies and censonng the news. 

Lleras Camargo had survived these confrontations with the U.S.-armed mili¬ 
tary' because he was no Quadros of Brazil or Velasco Ibarra of Ecuador; he was a 
loyal friend of Washington and New York’s power brokers, including Nelson 
Rockefeller Green Berets would be sent down, not to back coup plotters but to 
shore up his relationship with the military by assisting the generals’ war against 
the “Red republics." 

To demonstrate U S. commitment to Lleras Camargo and his new Ten- 
Year Plan for Colombia as a pilot project for the Alliance for Progress, the Green 
Berets soon would appear in rural Colombia—but only after their commander 
in chief. President Kennedy, had laid the psychological-warfare groundwork 
with a personal visit. 

Tut Yarborough Report; A Police State tor Democracy 

Arriving in Bogota on December 17, 1961, the glamorous first couple of the 
United States were the perfect touch for inaugurating the Alliance for Progress in 
Colombia. Greeted by President Lleras Camargo and Ambassador Sanz de 
Santamaiia, the Kennedy party traveled under surprisingly little security in a 
nation living under a declared state of siege. A coup attempt by nght-wing gener¬ 
als had just been thwarted, but Lleras Camargo, in the spirit of openness, insisted 
that the elections should take place as scheduled the next year. This announce¬ 
ment would please the visiting American president. 

Kennedy was loved in Latin Amenca. His motorcade passed by cheering 
throngs of more than 500.000 Colombians. “Do you know- why those workers 
and campcsino s are cheenng you like that?" Lleras Camargo asked Kennedy. “It’s 
because they believe you are on their side."* 

To encourage that belief, Kennedy gave a speech at the laying of a corner¬ 
stone for a new housing project, and Jacqueline visited a children’s hospital. 

That night, at the San Carlos Palace. Kennedy impressed Colombians with a 
humility that was rare in American presidents. “We in the United States have 
made many mistakes in our relations with Latin Amenca," he said “We have not 
always understood the magnitude of your problems, or accepted our share of 
responsibility for the welfare of the hemisphere But we arc committed in the 
United States—our will and our energy—to an untinng pursuit of that welfare 
and 1 have come to this country to reaffirm that dedication.” 

He then went further to sohdanze himself with the workers and campesinos 
than many in Colombia and the Slate Depanmcnt would have liked He apolo¬ 
gized for the United States’ traditional allies. “The leaders of Latin Amenca, the 
induslnalisis and the landowners, are, I am sure, also ready to admit past mistakes 
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and accept new responsibilities " :! It was a brave moment, and to some in 
Colombia and in the United States, rash. 

But it was Mrs. Kennedy who stole the show. Her speech was short, less 
visionary, and less inspired, but it had a single, powerful sign of respect: it was 
in Spanish. 

Kennedy returned to Washington in triumph 

Colombian rightists among the military and the landowners, however, 
remained unconvinced that fundamental reforms were necessary. They were fix¬ 
ated on a military solution: removing the peasant republics that offered too funda¬ 
mental an alternative to what Kennedy had called the “ancient institutions which 
perpetuate privilege." 2 * They viewed Washington's concern over a continental 
spreading of the Cuban revolution as their opportunity for encouraging U.S. inter¬ 
vention; the intervention would be on behalf of their civil war against the left 
wing of the Liberal party that the assassinated Jorge Gailin had once led. 

Two events occurred that same month that gave the Colombian military what 
it wanted The first was a letter allegedly written by Colombian guerrillas to the 
already legendary Cuba-based Che Guevara. An army unit operating in Colombia's 
Llanos Onentales near the Venezuelan border produced a letter it claimed to have 
captured. Addressed to Che Guevara in Havana, it was purportedly wntten by an 
intellectual named Rambn La Rotta, who had joined Liberal settlers who had 
responded to Conservative persecution by becoming guerrillas The letter linked 
Che, if tenuously, to the left Liberals' attempt to form a united National Guerrilla 
Command. The December 1 letter was accepted as genuine, precipitating a break in 
diplomatic relations with Cuba a week later. (In Ecuador, similar letters implying 
Cuban interference had actually been forged by the CIA/' Those letters were 
believed by a gullible press and helped cause the fall of then-President Velasco 
Arosemena, who had already been forced to break diplomatic relauons with Cuba 
by a bombing of the Catholic cardinal's home, attnbuted falsely to communists, but 
actually done by CIA-financed Ecuadorians 4 This was precisely ihe CLAs goal.) 

The second event boding well for the military occurred a week alter 
Kennedy's departure. In the town of Buga, a bomb exploded amid a Christmas 
procession; 51 people were killed, and more than 100 wounded. This was the 
pretext the Pentagon needed to send top U.S. counterinsurgency experts from 
Fort Bragg, led by Bngadier General William P Yarborough, commanding general 
of Fort Bragg's Special Warfare Center. (Later in the decade, as assistant chief of 
staff for intelligence, Yarborough would bnng home his countennsurgency skills 
and direct a domestic intelligence program, in collaboration with the FBI's COIN- 
TELPRO program and then Deputy Attorney General Warren Christopher, against 
American civilians identified as “dissident elements." Yarborough specifically tar¬ 
geted the civil rights movement and the “anti-Vietnam/anti-draft movements," 
extending the army's intelligence gathering beyond ‘subversion’ and “dissident 
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groups" to “prominent persons" who were “friendly" with “leaders of the distur¬ 
bance or sympathetic with their plans." 11 ) 

Yarborough’s team arrived in Colombia on February 2, 1962. Lleras 
Camargo’s press censorship worked smoothly The chief of staff for the Colombian 
army turned out the enure officer corps staffing the Colombian army headquar¬ 
ters, but no press account appeared in Bogota's newspapers. Yarborough’s team 
next consulted U S. Embassy consul Henry Dearborn, - ' the former de facto CIA 
chief of station in the Dominican Republic. 1 

Dearborn, a veteran operative in Latin Amenca. was an old acquaintance of 
the CIA’s J. C. King; both had operated in Peronist Argentina after World War 11. 
Recently, Dearborn had been transferred to Colombia from the Dominican 
Republic, where he and King engineered the CIA’s delivery of weapons that were 
used to assassinate dictator Rafael Trujillo in 1961“ 

Now Dearborn was conferring with the commander of the Green Berets and 
arranging for his briefing by CIA station officers. Yarborough apparently was not 
persuaded that Colombia’s communists were “inept bumblers and posed no real 
threat to the government." 1 * He wanted to see for himself First, he flew to 
Medellin to inspect the Colombian tV Brigades antiguerrilla intelligence-gathering 
capabilities Then his team moved on to the VI Brigade, which had responsibility 
for the southern part of the country, and to units spread out over the vast eastern 
plains. The focus of his attention, however, was the VII Brigade at the cattle town 
of Villavicencio, gateway to the southern plains that slope gradually into the tropi¬ 
cal Amazon basin. Here, in the Department of Meta, was where the action was. 
Refugees from army attacks on the peasant republics had settled here and turned 
to guerrilla warfare when attacked. 

The Vll Brigade kept most of its twenty-two outposts in this region, supple¬ 
mented by many more police outposts and a paramilitary nonumformed cavalry, 
modeled after the Texas Rangers and called “Rurales." The Rurales were controlled 
by DAS, Colombia’s secret police and, like the Rangers, were not known for kind¬ 
ness to Indians. Yarborough took notice that a local battalion commander had 
“made a successful attempt to win the confidence of the Indians" by assisting 
them with problems and setting up an army-sponsored store. As a consequence, 
“the Indians have assisted Lt Col. Valencia in his internal security mission."* 

Yarborough was impressed To help Valencia maintain control over the bat¬ 
talion’s “enormous area," the general suggested airplanes. 

Specifically, Yarborough recommended Hello Couriers. 

Yarborough drafted a long, inclusive set of recommendations for the Special 
Group in Washington Besides Green Beret units, he stressed the value of psycho¬ 
logical warfare in terrorizing the countryside. Where high-tech solar-powered film 
projectors did not work, sodium Pentothal would. “Polygraph operators should be 
trained by the Army and DAS and should habitually lnternigate villagers who are 
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believed to be knowledgeable of guerrilla activities. ... Exhaustive interrogation 
of bandits, to include sodium pentolhal and polygraph, should be used to elicit 
every- shred of information.” 11 

Yarborough envisioned setting up a vast police stale. “The intensive civilian 
registration program must be undertaken in order that every resident of Colombia 
be eventually registered in government files with fingerprints and photographs. 
Government registration personnel with cameras and fingerprint apparatus must 
accompany military patrols.” 13 

The Inter-American Geographic Survey would be enlisted to make aenal 
maps of guerrilla-affected areas. “Villages and areas known to harbor bandits 
should be alleged by the government to be feeding information to the government. 
Polygraph teams should elicit such information as is needed for this operation.” 

Troops in civilian clothes would ride armored buses. “Government propa¬ 
ganda should allege certain groups g?ve evidence against others, and should fabri¬ 
cate evidence to include picture of gang member receiving award. ... Government 
success against bandits should be blown up to great proportion. Bandit attacks 
should be universally described as amateunsh, stupid, unsuccessful due to caliber of 
bandit leadership.” 1 ’ 

Cordoning off areas; questioning every man, woman, and child twelve years 
or older; tracking with dogs; shooting the enemy on sight; using helicopters for 
highly mobile strikes—shades of Vietnam and the Philippines 

It was all vintage Lansdale, to whom, after all, Yarborough ultimately reported 
at the top of the chain of counterinsurgency command. 14 Lleras Camargo’s army 
chief of staff. General Nova Ruiz, accepted every recommendation except bringing 
in the Green Beret combat units. 1 ' That was going too far. 

Yarborough was not pul off by Nova Ruiz’s hesitancy. In a “secret supple¬ 
ment” to his report, he recommended establishing a covert apparatus that “should 
be charged with clandestine execution of plans developed by the United Slates 
Government toward objectives in the political, economic and military fields," 
rather than depending on the Colombians to find their own solutions. Yarborough 
justified this summary dismissal of the inter-American pnnciple of mutual respect 
for national sovereignty on the grounds of “the propensity of most of the leaders 
in both political and economic fields to ignore their national responsibilities and 
to seek personal aggrandizement instead ... 

“It is the considered opinion of the survey team," he concluded, “that a con¬ 
certed country team effort should be made now to select civilian and military per¬ 
sonnel for clandestine training in resistance operations in case they are needed 
later. This should be done with a view toward development of a civil and military 
structure for exploitation in the event the Colombians’ internal security system 
deteriorates further. This structure should be used to pressure toward reforms 
known to be needed, perform counteragent and counlerpropaganda functions and 
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as necessary execute paramilitary sabotage and/or terrorist activities against 
known communist proponents. It should be backed by the United States."" 

This coven U S -backed civilian and military apparatus would supplement 
the “Army-sponsored nation building or civic action programs." At the same 
time, the Colombian air force would be urged “to acquire a higher percentage of 
helicopters and light aircraft, such as the helio couner, in order to suppon Army 
anti-guemlla operations 

A few days before General Yarborough’s survey team returned to Fort Bragg, 
Cam was summoned to Bogota. SILs contract had been approved, a smiling 
Hemindez de Alba announced If SIL would pledge to ‘respect the prerogatives of 
the Catholic Church according to the terms of the Concordat"* between the 
Vatican and Colombia, the Conservatives who would soon succeed Lleras 
Camargo's Liberal government would allow Cam's Amencan Protestants into the 
Indian tribes. Cam agreed without hesitation 

The Colombian air force's General Armando UtTego Bernal provided Cam 
with land for SILs base near the town of Puerto Lleras in Meta department, south 
of Villavicencio. The base was called Lomalinda, “Pretty Place."* 

Shortly after Cam signed the contract and General Yarboroughs report was 
read at a March meeting of the Special Group in Washington, Colombians near 
Villavicencio watched a long column of army trucks bearing U.S. insignias pass 
through The column headed south, toward the Macarena Mountains, just cast of 
where SIL's base would be located No troops ever came out, they claimed. 
Explosions were heard rumbling from the Macarena Mountains, however Soon 
afterward, the Colombian military ruled that airspace over the mountains was off- 
limits for all commercial airplanes Over the years, reports would appear sporadi¬ 
cally of planes being lost. Some pilots who strayed overhead and did come out 
reported seeing air runways and telecommunications antennas. In the early 
1970s, the Colombian military would deny any foreign base or presence in the 
Macarena. Only Amencan stockholders of the Locb family-owned APCO Oil com¬ 
pany and those who read APCO's annual repons knew better. APCO entered the 
Macarena in 1967. In 1976, an APCO map showed that the Macarena had been 
honeycombed with clandestine runways "* 

By then. Standard Oil of New Jersey, Texaco, and Gulf had joined other oil 
companies in dnlling for oil in the Llanos. JAARS's Hello Couners were taking off 
for Villavicencio from Lomalinda. the gray-misted Macarena Mountains hovenng 
in the distance like a mirage. 

With SILs entry into Colombia, the final assault on the Amazon—and the 
Indians—had begun. 

■Cetanese Corporation (of Charlotte. North Carolina, and Bogotil would donate the first new plane. (Quaker 
Oats would he asked by heir Henry Crowell to provide a radio, and Cam would help Robert Schneider in the 
advance living with Flame and their children in two trailers donated by Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
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CAMELOT VERSUS POCANTICO: 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Fractures in the Dream 

On July 18, 1962, guards ai the presidential palace in Uma, Peru, watched 
helplessly as a U.S.-supplied Sherman tank suddenly appeared out of the night 
and smashed through the palace's tall iron gates. U.S.-trained Rangers poured 
through and quickly seized the building. Inside, President Manuel Prado y 
Ugarteche woke in his bed to find a Ranger officer standing over him, announcing 
that he was under arrest. Peru, the original showcase for both S1L- and U.S.- 
sponsored development in the Amazon basin, was placed under martial law. 

Informed of the coup, the Kennedy White House was worried, but not sur¬ 
prised. Peru in the last year had become a cauldron of conflicting ideologies, and 
recent elections had done nothing to resolve the internal tension that threatened 
to engulf the country in violence. The indefatigable leader of Peru’s Indians, Haya 
de la Torre, head of the reformist APRA party, had just won a plurality in a three- 
way presidential race. But the army had refused to accept Haya—an enemy of 
thirty years—as president. Desperate to hold on to the power he had sought for so 
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long, Haya tned to cut a deal: He would give former dictator Manuel Odrla the 
presidency if APRA were given a cabinet majority Haya’s proposal only inflamed 
the generals 

APRAs power base was the rural and urban labor force. As a result of Peru’s 
large foreign debts, low' wages at foreign-owiied mines, and an almost feudal sys¬ 
tem of land tenure, the Andes' huge Indian population had remained impover¬ 
ished, illiterate, and unassimilated As Indians migrated from poor mountain 
villages, great shantytowns began to nng Andean cities and Lima, gradually 
encroaching on Peru’s upper-class urban enclaves. 

Haya's program of nationalization and “Indo-American" unity, meanwhile, 
threatened industrialists, the military', and the more conservative covert operatives 
in J. C. King’s Western Hemisphere Division of the CIA. Haya's APRA was the only 
popular-based alternative to the growing influence of Marxism and Castroism, but 
King's operatives did not see it that way. When the generals decided to act, the 
local CIA station did nothing to deter them 

With the military coup, the immediate threat of APRA coming to power was 
removed. President Kennedy, however, was unhappy about the coup's damage to 
the democratic image and social goals of the Alliance for Progress 

Kennedy sensed that the Alliance’s democratic ideology was on the verge of 
being surrendered to the tired cynicism of Realpolitik. He could no longer sit on 
the sidelines He broke diplomatic relations with Lima and suspended $80 million 
in credits and all military aid. 

■The declaration of the peoples of America adopted at Punta del Este," 
Kennedy declared, “set forth the aim to improve and strengthen democratic institu¬ 
tions through the application of the principle of self determination within a frame¬ 
work of developing democratic institutions. In the case of Peru this great cause has 
suffered a severe setback." Kennedy called for a return to civilian rule. "We feel that 
this hemisphere can only be secure and free wnth democratic governments ’" 

Such a strong statement against a ruling military junta by an Amencan presi¬ 
dent was unprecedented. Kennedy was gambling his administration^ prestige on 
APRA's ability to mobilize a popular protest against the coup. When APRA s call 
for a national strike failed, so did Kennedy's resolve. 

It was left to David's and Nelson’s friend, J Peter Grace of W. R. Grace & 
Company, to deliver the coup de grace to the Alliance's reforms in Peru Leading a 
delegation of executives from Amencan mining companies that were doing busi¬ 
ness in Peru. Grace descended upon the White House like an avenging angel His 
delegation told Kennedy that his actions mighi provoke the Peruvian military to 
expropnate their properties 2 

Kennedy listened carefully. Men like Grace were ignored only at great peril. 
Within a month, accepting the junta’s release of prisoners and promise to hold 
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elections in 1963, Kennedy restored full diplomatic relations and all economic 
assistance to the Peruvian junta. Nine Latin American governments that had fol¬ 
lowed Kennedy^ lead had to swallow their pride and do likewise. The prestige of 
the United Slates suffered, and the influence of Marxism among frustrated young 
Peruvian intellectuals soon grew into plans for guerrilla war. 

If Kennedy was concerned that U.S. military aid was being used to prop up 
military dictatorships in Latin America, he was even more worried about com¬ 
munist insurgencies. In January, staff members of the National Security Council 
(NSC) had persuaded him to reverse his earlier decision to separate the eco¬ 
nomic programs of the Agency for International Development (AID) from the 
CIA's police training programs. He quietly set up a task force to study the useful¬ 
ness of the police program. The result was retrenchment: the creation of an 
Office of Public Safety within AID. Soon an International Police Academy 
sprouted in Washington, sponsored by AID but actually run by the CIA. In the 
years ahead, the academy's students would include trainers of tribal police in 
Brazil Once again, Kennedy’s desire for at least the rudiments of democracy in 
Latin America fell beneath the wheels of the United Slates’ powerful military- 
industnal juggernaut. 

At the same time. Rockefeller allies consolidated their hold on the new 
counterinsurgency infrastructure by expanding it. General Maxwell Taylor, who 
now chaired the Special Group-C.L, joined Roswell Gilpatnc in founding a new 
counterinsurgency school for foreign service officers, to be operated under the 
auspices of the State Depanment’s Foreign Service Institute. Billed as the National 
Interdepartmental Seminar, the school began in June 1962. Lecturers included 
General Edward Lansdale, then in charge of a new ultrasecret effort to assassinate 
Fidel Castro, code-named Operation MONGOOSE. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy enthusiastically served as the president’s 
eyes and ears in the C.l. infrastructure. But as he prodded this apparatus to 
greater efforts against Cuba, this only prodded Cuba, in turn, to seek greater secu¬ 
rity Irom invasion. 

On October 15, the president was presented with U-2 photographic evi¬ 
dence that the Soviets, contrary to their previous pledges, were placing surface-to- 
surface missiles in Cuba with a 2,000-mile range. These missiles could reach the 
enure United Slates up to the Rocky Mountains. 

That afternoon, Kennedy convened the NSC Executive Committee. It would 
meet, with intermission, for the rest of the week. 

The ExCom, as the press called the committee, had a heavy representation 
of veterans of the Rockefeller network of influence. They all supported an action 
proposed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff that probably would have tnggered World 
War III: a first-strike by jets to “take out” the missile sites. Robert Kennedy was 
appalled. ”1 now know r how Tojo felt when he was planning Pearl Harbor." he 
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said. 4 He and Defense Secretary Robert McNamara pushed for a naval quarantine 
to buy time for negotiations. This proposal provided a middle ground between 
unacceptable acquiescence and nuclear war. 

Meanwhile, the Pentagon assembled the largest invasion force since World 
War II. More than 100,000 combat-ready troops gathered in Florida, an amphibi¬ 
ous task force steamed in the area with 40,000 marines, and tactical fighters and 
14,000 reservists were brought into Florida to provide airborne transfer support 
for the Green Berets. Only Robert Kennedy's direct intervention prevented one of 
Colonel King’s CIA colleagues from sending CIA hit teams into Cuba against 
Castro at the height of the crisis.’ 

As Soviet ships and submarines steamed toward the U.S. naval blockade, 
religious services were held throughout the world. In Buenos Aires, Billy Graham 
preached about “The End of the World.” 

Running though John Kennedy’s deliberations about the planets life and 
death was his concern about New York’s Republican leaders. Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller and Senator Kenneth Keating. Rockefeller had launched a salvo of crit¬ 
icism against the administration during a speaking lour that spring. 

More ominous, Keating, whose own chances for reelection in 1964 would 
be greatly influenced by Rockefeller’s presidential race that same year, had been 
challenging Kennedy since August on the Senate floor with reports about the pres¬ 
ence of Soviet missiles in Cuba. 

In July, the head of the Veterans of Foreign Wars had made a similar claim, 
citing the CIA’s U-2 flights as the source. 6 The White House had begun to suspect 
that Keatings source was someone high in the CIA who had been asked to under¬ 
mine the president. 7 (In fact, Keating was getting his information from the conser¬ 
vative network of Cuban refugees that was tied to King.) On October 10, Senator 
Keating upped the ante. Leaving his sources mysterious. Keating charged that he 
had confirmed reports that Soviet offensive missiles were in Cuba. Kennedy’s 
advisers were alarmed. Keating was publicly disclosing astounding facts that they 
themselves were not aware of until October 14, when the CIA’s Richard Helms 
informed McGeorge Bundy of the U-2 findings. 

A week bier, on October 22, Adolf Berle was waiting to go on public televi¬ 
sion with the Rockefeller Foundations Kenneth Thompson when President 
Kennedy made his dramatic announcement of a U.S. blockade of Cuba. “I was 
supporting [Kennedy] for all in sight," Berle recorded in his diary, .. and this 
time there will be no charges that somebody weakened at the crucial moment." 

To Berle, the U.S. military blockade was simply a matter of self-defense and 
therefore legal under Article 51 of the U N. Charter. Kennedy’s mentioning that 
Latin American cities could also be targeted by the missiles in Cuba was “techni¬ 
cally beautiful," judged Berle, giving members of the Organization of American 
Stales the ammunition they needed to back the blockade. 
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However, legal gymnastics could not prevent war or hold the U.S. military 
in line. “The President is in a grave situation, and he does not know how to get 
out of it. We are under very severe stress." Robert Kennedy informed the Soviets 
at the height of the crisis, according to Nikita Khrushchev. “In fact, we are under 
pressure from our military to use force against Cuba.... If the situation continues 
much longer, the President is not sure that the military will not overthrow him 
and seize power. The American Army could get out of control."* Even after the 
Soviets capitulated, Robert Kennedy later reported that at least one high-ranking 
military official (probably Air Force General Curtis LeMay) advised President 
Kennedy to proceed with air strikes on Cuba anyway.'' 

Later, after Khrushchev agreed to dismantle the missile bases in return for 
Kennedy’s calling off a planned U.S. invasion of Cuba, Berle could not resist giving 
his friend Nelson Rockefeller some credit for Kennedy’s success. “1 never was 
fonder in my life of Article 51, nor gladder that it was there (Nelson Rockefeller’s 
personal achievement) and that exactly similar language is in the Treaty of Rio: 
‘The inherent right of individual or collective self defense ’* 10 

Nelson’s contribution to Kennedy’s success, if bitterly ironic, was also unrec¬ 
ognized outside Nelson’s circle. Nelson won reelection in November, but by a 
smaller margin than in 1958. Berle suffered, too. “Having split my ticket and sup¬ 
ported Rockefeller, 1 am in political isolation again. ... The White House would 
like to destroy Rockefeller as a possible rival." 11 

The sixty-seven-year-old Berk s long career was all but over. Four days after 
the election, beneath a storm-tossed gray sky, he saw Kennedy and Rockefeller 
again at Eleanor Roosevelt’s funeral. Walking with mourners from the little church 
at Hyde Park, New York, down to Eleanor’s grave beside her husband’s in the rose 
garden of the old Roosevelt mansion, Berle remembered that he had first seen that 
house in May 1932, when he joined Franklin D Roosevelt’s brain trust as one of 
its more conservative members. Eleanor’s funeral “was distinctly the end of an 
era,’ he w-rote, observing that the original New Dealers were “now old and white 
haired ... and perhaps 1 with them, visibly going over the horizon line w-hich 
divides politics and history... 

The Berks shared their pew with Roosevelt’s second vice president, Henry 
Wallace, as if the deep differences over the social direction of the nation were now 
also relegated to the grave. For in the postwar generation led by Rockefeller and 
Kennedy, the new gospel was not redistribution of the nation’s w-ealth, but unend¬ 
ing growth. Arguments about the need for income distribution to bolster con¬ 
sumer demand were sent into exile. What now ruled was the “trickle-down” 
theory of an economy fueled by lax cuts and increasing amounts of credit com¬ 
manded by governments willing to go ever deeper into debt, control over cheap 
oil, and widening markets in the Third World. 
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Yei ihe Rockefellers and Berle were unhappy. The Cuban missile crisis, once 
publicly supported and past, seemed a bitter victory to Berle. Castro, though 
humiliated by the Soviets' unilateral decision to withdraw the missiles, won sur¬ 
vival for his revolution. Kennedy, by calling off an invasion by armed forces and 
avoiding the nsk ol nuclear war, had removed the only real possibility of reversing 
Cuba’s nationalization of American corporate properties within Berle's lifetime. 

Behind the doors of the boardrooms of many of the nations largest corpora¬ 
tions, Kennedy’s greatest victor}' quickly developed into his greatest defeat. 

The Pyrrhic Victory 

For some business interests, leaving Castro in Cuba was the final straw. 
Kennedy already had earned their wrath when he took to national television in 
April 1962 to announce his opposition to U.S. Steel’s price hikes. Feanng infla¬ 
tion, the administration had also leaned on the steelworkers' unions not to strike, 
but instead to defer a wage increase for the first time in a generation. But business 
resisted the guidelines, maximizing profits was its raison d'etre. “My father always 
told me that all businessmen were sons-of-bitches,” Kennedy said privately after 
being told by U.S. Steel chairman Roger Blough of the coming pnce increase, “but 
I never believed it till now." 

The president’s statement was leaked to the press, infunating corporate 
America. Confronted with Bethlehem Steel and four other companies joining the 
pnce increase, Kennedy used a televised press conference to say that with all the 
sacrifices and changes the nation was endunng, "the Amencan people will find it 
hard, as I do, to accept a situation in which a tiny handful of steel executives, 
whose pursuit of pnvate power and profit exceeds their sense of public responsi¬ 
bility, can show such utter contempt for the interest of one hundred and eighty 
five million Americans.’"* 

Kennedy mustered the vast federal resources at his disposal. The administra¬ 
tion shifted defense contracts from the Morgan-controlled steel giant, threatened 
legislation, used a grand jury investigation of possible antitrust violations of price¬ 
fixing collusion, and even sent FBI agents to question a new r sman about a report 
that U.S. Steel had pressured Bethlehem into collusion. 

Within days, Inland Steel and Bethlehem Steel abandoned the fight. U.S. 
Steel then surrendered with a price rollback. Kennedy had proved just who was 
president of the United States. But he paid a pnce: corporate enmity. 

Now, with Cuba, the domestic dispute over who should hold the ultimate 
legal power—corporations or the elected government—became an issue of foreign 
policy On the lace of it, Kennedy’s foreign policy looked like a businessman’s for¬ 
mula for success. The president persuaded foreign governments to buy more mili- 
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lary equipment from ihe Uniied Slates arms industry to reduce the deficit in the 
balance of payments At home, he encouraged domestic savings with tax cuts ben¬ 
efiting corporations He reduced the deficit in the balance of payments abroad by 
tying 80 percent of foreign aid to purchases in the United States He encouraged 
restraint of tounst spending abroad He reduced tanfls (except for those on tex¬ 
tiles and chemicals) to promote sales of U.S goods 

To those who followed U.S. trade, the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 served 
only those large corporations that could afford a “free trade” policy The pressing 
need was not for increased trade, at least noi yet. The balance of trade was already 
favorable, amounting to nearly $*> billion a year The problem was the balance-of- 
payments deficit And that deficit was caused not by unfavorable trade, but by 
government spending in Europe and Asia on military installations and service¬ 
mens salaries and by corporate investments in foreign factories, mines, and 
agribusinesses ’’ Foreign earnings, "parked' in Swiss and Caribbean banks serving 
as tax havens, were never repatriated 

If Kennedy's restraining of spending abroad contradicted his encouraging 
American corporanons to invest in the Third World as a bulwark against commu¬ 
nism. U.S. corporations resolved the contradiction In the wake of the Cuban 
Missile Crisis in turbulent Latin America. Teodoro Moscoso and other administra¬ 
tors of the Alliance for Progress read with dismay a New Ybrfe Times report in 
November that American corporate investment in Latin America was “drying up." 
Business leaders demanded that the U.S. Treasury guarantee their private invest¬ 
ments from losses from nationalization. Otherwise, they would not invest 

David Rockefeller led the most sophisticated wing of the business critics On 
May 11. he was a guest at a state dinner for Frances cultural minister. Andrt 
Malraux Kennedy, eager to win over business, sought Davids views on the econ¬ 
omy in a private conversation David had been Kennedy's first choice for treasury 
secretary, and Kennedy)* suggestion that he write his views in a letter seemed 
innocent enough David responded with a long letter calling for a reduction in 
government spending and a cut in corporate income taxes to stimulate domestic 
investment, bolster economic growth, and restore the United States' competitive 
edge against the European Common Market. 

Kennedy's answer to David, while confident in tone, was defensive in sub¬ 
stance The president insisted that the economy’s basic position was strong He 
ticked off his administrations efforts to cut business laxes. increase trade, reduce 
tanffs, keep the dollar strong, and hold increases in the cost of labor within the 
confines of productivity increases—all points that David already had acknowl¬ 
edged and did not need repeating except for their publicity value But where 
Kennedy, perhaps inadvertently, touched a raw nerve was in the area of corporate 
America's hidden wealth abroad While reassuring the United States’ foremost 
international banker that he had no plans to restnet the flight of private capital, 
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Kennedy insisted that “our tax laws should surely not encourage the export of 
dollars by permitting ‘tax havens’ and other undue preferences.”"' 

The president had struck home The Rockefellers had many such tax havens 
abroad. Small Canbbean “brass plate” banks, large Swiss commercial banks, and 
vaguely named private investment firms in small countries like Luxembourg 
overflowed with American cash, precious metals, and, most important for tax 
purposes, portfolios of stock holdings in foreign companies. Most large 
American corporations doing business overseas also “parked" their profits in 
foreign commercial banks under the names of wholly owned subsidiaries or 
limited partnerships, and often in foreign subsidiaries of megabanks like David’s 
Chase Manhattan. The Rockefellers’ top financial aide, J. Richardson Dilworth, 
was a director of two Luxembourg holding companies with investments in Latin 
America and oversaw the investment firms of the International Basic Economy 
Corporation (IBEC) in Colombia, Brazil, Peru, and other countries. In addition, 
IBEC’s American Overseas Finance Company held over $26 million worth of 
holdings in twenty-nine countries. 1 

Kennedy’s 1962 lax bill directly challenged these lax benefits by removing 
the distincuon between repatriated profits and profits reinvested abroad, making 
both taxable. It also brought under the scrutiny of the Internal Revenue Service 
revenues “parked” in overseas tax havens by subsidiary companies. 

Eager to show some support from business, Kennedy released his correspon¬ 
dence with David to Life magazine. Kennedy had concluded his letter by staling 
that “1 am gratified that we agree so widely on basic problems and goals." If this 
statement appeared disingenuous to those privy to the Kcnncdy-Rockefeller dis¬ 
agreements, it at least had the saving grace of ignoring means—including the 
value the Kenncdys placed on social reform. To Life’s editor, Kennedy praised 
Rockefeller’s letter as the kind of senous “dialogue” he enjoyed with business lead¬ 
ers. But for David, this would be the last time Kennedy would use the Rockefeller 
name for public relations purposes—and the last time David would try publicly to 
persuade Kennedy to change course. From now on, if anything, the Rockefellers 
would attack. 

Nelson, buoyed by his 1962 reelection, attempted to leap into the breach 
between Kennedy and business. He was sure he could beat Kennedy in 1964, he 
said, 1 " and many believed him. 

David helped in his capacity as chairman of a key subcommittee of the 
Commerce Committee for the Alliance for Progress, a group of business executives 
of companies active in Latin Amenca. Chase Manhattan Bank, on the anniversary 
of the first Punta del Este conference, had already warned that Kennedy’s willing¬ 
ness to lend funds for government-owned projects would sour corporate Amenca 
on the Alliance for Progress. 

Kennedy had extended credit for development in Brazil’s impoverished 
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Northeast in April, only months after President Joao Goulart nationalized ITT and 
issued an expropriation decree against Hanna Mining’s rich iron concession in 
Minas Gerais. Kennedy’s loan won him little love on Wall Street. Hanna Mining 
was part of an industrial troika that involved National Steel and Chrysler, and the 
Rockefellers had just bought a large interest in Chrysler 

Kennedy's acknowledgment of Brazil's rights under national sovereignty and 
his granting of yet another AID loan for $398.5 million in 1963 were judged 
foolhardy and dangerous, despite Robert Kennedy's wnnging a handsome settle¬ 
ment for ITT out of Goulart. Now. with American investment in Latin America 
heading for a net withdrawal of $38 million, a far cry from the $300 million 
yearly investment Kennedy had pledged at Punta del Este, David's Commerce 
Department subcommittee demanded that Kennedy abandon his govcrnment-to- 
government loan policy and his emphasis on social reforms and concentrate 
instead on loans to businesses and social policies favored by businessmen. Only 
this policy reversal could dampen the tidal wave of nsing expectations that Latin 
American conservative landholders and businessmen feared. “The first require¬ 
ment is that the governments—and as far as possible, the people—of Latin 
America know that the U.S. has changed us policy to put pnmary stress on 
improvement in the general business climate as a prerequisite for social develop¬ 
ment and reform.... 

“A second requirement concerns a change in the criteria for granting 

aid_The U.S. should concentrate its economic aid program in countnes that show 

the greatest inclination to adopt measures to improve the investment climate, and 
withhold aid from others until satisfactory performance has been demonstrated."''' It 
was the type of all-or-nothing ultimatum that would end up keeping most of South 
America in line up to the present day. 

The (IA’s Loose Cannon 

In the last year of the Kennedy administration, communism—and those tn 
Washington who were alleged to be "soft" on it—emerged as the major theme of 
Nelson Rockefeller’s campaign to replace John F. Kennedy as president of the 
United States. 

Nelson returned to what he considered Kennedy's Achilles heel, Cuba, the 
chief outpost of the Evil Empire overseas. Following the domino theory in reverse, 
he traced the mounting revolution in the hemisphere back to Cuba. Castro’s daring 
nationalization of American properties encouraged similar sentiments that had been 
simmering in Latin America since the Bolivian and Mexican expropriations of 
Standard Oil in the 1930s. Those expropriations had been Nelsons schoolhouse in 
foreign affairs. Now Kennedy, by agreeing not to invade Cuba in order to end the 
Cuban missile crisis peaceably, had allowed the task to remain uncompleted 
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Cuba was only “a half done job," wrote Berlc, because the Soviets were 
still in Cuba in “control of the territory." Most important. Castro would be 
allowed to survive. 

The Kennedy administration had ordered the CIA to end us raids on Cuba 
and close down its secret training base in Louisiana. It told General Lansdale to 
stop the MONGOOSE assassination attempts on Castro Invasion plans were scut¬ 
tled Nothing, certainly not pledges by Kennedy to veterans of the Bay of Pigs that 
their flag would be flown again over “a free Havana." could soothe the feelings of 
betrayal The hopeful exiles had answered Kennedy's promise by chanting "War! 
War! War!" and war they would have, if only by proxy. Flying CLA warplanes 
against the followers of the deceased Patrice Lumumba in the Congo and hunting 
down guerrillas for the CIA throughout Latin America, they would be the CIA’s 
loose cannons, the unresolved “disposal problem" that Allen Dulles had used to 
persuade Kennedy to approve the invasion * 

In Latin America. Kennedy was the most popular American president 
since Roosevelt. Even before the missile crisis, in June 1962. Mexicans had 
thrown confetti and given him a hero's welcome as he laid a wreath at the mon¬ 
ument to the fallen cadets of Chapultepec Hill In the United States, however, 
hatred was growing. 

Mafia chieftains, who had been recruited by the CIA to kill Castro, now 
found themselves the target of investigations launched by Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy. “Here I am helping the government, helping the country." said John 
Roselli, "and that little sonofabitch is breaking my halls. Let the little bastard do 
what he wants. There isn't anything he can do to me. ... I got important fnends 
in important places in Washington that'll cut his water off."' 1 

Santos Trafficante, owner of casinos and prostitution and narcotics rings in 
prerevolutionary’ Havana, told Cuban exile leader Jos£ Aleman, "Mark my word, 
this man |Robertl Kennedy is in trouble and he will get what is coming to him." 
New Orleans's Carlos Marcello, having illegally returned from El Salvador after 
being deported by Kennedy to Guatemala, drew his bead higher. “The dog will 
keep biting you if you only cut off its tail,” he said of the president, comparing the 
attorney general to the tail; “but if you cut off the dogs head it will die."*' 

The Mafia and Cuban exiles were not the only breeders of haired. Southern 
segregationists were funous over Kennedy's desegregation of federal housing after 
the November 1962 election and his subsequent introduction of a civil rights bill 
that had only one major supporter in the administration: Robert Kennedy. 1 ' 

And the military and the CIA were furious over Kennedy's plan to 
have Undersecretary of State Averell Harriman negotiate a nuclear test ban 
with the Soviets. 

By the spring, when Senator John Stennis of Texas responded to leaks from 
the CIA and held hearings on a test ban. the conspiracy against the treaty had 
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reached up to the office of the director of the CIA at Langley, Virginia. Dean Rusk 
had been less than enthusiastic about the test ban. But no one expected the new 
CIA director, John McCone, former director of Standard Oil of California, actually 
to help Stennis make his case against a treaty by secretly lending him CLA advisers 
on nuclear weapons. But McCone did. 14 

In September, just before the election, Nelson had asked Berle what he 
thought of Kennedy. “1 said I thought Kennedy thought and worried too much," 
Berle recalled, “and too deeply—thus impairing capacity for action. ... He won¬ 
dered whether Kennedy did think."’ 4 Now Nelson publicly wondered if Kennedy 
was following a policy of appeasement. 

Nelson took this theme of White House trickery before the press in January’ 
1963, accusing Kennedy of withholding facts before the blockade and then doing 
the same with regard to the “Cuban war-making build-up. This, as the first, prob¬ 
ably is just the starter."'' Two weeks later, Nelson hosted a formal lunch at his 
Pocantico estate for Venezuela’s Rdmulo Betancourt, who was hoping to persuade 
U.S. Steel to mine ore in the Orinoco area for the state-owned Venezuelan Steel 
Company, not just export ore to the States and Japan in ships owned by D. K 
Ludwig. Berle was among the guests 

“He iBetancourtl apparently had a good talk with Kennedy. ... Increasingly 
it is clear that Kennedy did negotiate with the Russians about Cuba; did get a half 
agreement to withdraw some troops; did impliedly at least accept a Russian force 
of greater or less strength in Cuba—in a word, was jockeyed into the position of 
agreeing to permit a Russian force in Cuba This will raise hell as it increasingly 
comes out." 11 Nelson made sure it did, taking his charges of appeasement to 
Houston in Apnl. 

“There has been a sharp change of policy of which the public has not been 
advised," he told Texas Republican congressmen. Nelson had no trouble suggest¬ 
ing that the president was getting soft on communism. He found the suspension 
of raids on Cuba “very hard to understand. I hope it is not an arrangement to 
appease Khrushchev.” 1 ' 1 Nelson was making an obvious bid for the conservative 
wing of the Republican party, which was backing his major rival for the nomina¬ 
tion, Senator Barry’ Goldwater. 

It was beginning to look like Nelson was unstoppable. He was the only 
Republican who could win the large industrial cities of the North, as w-ell as 
attract some of the more conservative votes of the West and Southwest. If the 
white South disliked the Rockefellers, they disliked the Kennedys even more 

The president was womed. Roswell Gilpatnc, who knew the Rockefeller 
brothers personally, noted Kennedy’s obsession with his most dangerous rival “JFK 
regarded Nelson Rockefeller as his probable opposition in 1964. He had both a fas¬ 
cination and a fear of Rockefeller”—fascination because Nelson w'as a liberal; fear 
because Kennedy did not know a lot about political power in New York 
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“Whenever I was with the President alone, whether it was on the Enterprise 
or on the Northampton or down in Palm Beach or at the Army-Navy football game, 
he endlessly questioned me about every phase of the Rockefeller family. ... You 
know, their marriages, their children, their wealth. It just absorbed him. ... 1 
think he felt that it would be a close contest between the two of them, as he saw 
it, and he wanted to have a good feel for what he was going to encounter." w 

But then Nelson, whom Tod had divorced a year earlier, made one of his 
characteristic impulsive moves that he relished and his family dreaded. He 
decided to marry the woman he had loved since 1958. 

For the Woman He Loved 

She was called “Happy" for her bright disposition, but Margaretta Murphy 
was taking a terrible risk. So was Nelson. Happy had divorced her husband just a 
month before. To be free for Nelson, she gave up her four children. Nelson, feel¬ 
ing that he had paid his dues by his own divorce, gambled that voters would 
accept true love. 

His family was stunned. Junior had tried to press upon all his sons the bur¬ 
den of social responsibility that came with wealth. A Rockefeller would be wise to 
subject himself to the laws of a Protestant heaven and the limits of mortal men. 
But for Nelson, only the first half of Juniors lesson stuck. 

Now, both Junior and family adviser Frank Jamieson were gone. Nelson 
could not be constrained from following his heart. And as the wedding 
approached, there was much tugging at his heart. The woman he had loved for 
five years had given up everything for him. She was eager for the official consecra¬ 
tion of their love. 

So was he At fifty-four, Nelson was eighteen years older than Happy, but the 
attractive woman made him look and feel younger. Untied in marriage at 
Laurance’s home on the Pocantico estate, they smiled bravely, ignoring the 
absence of Nelson’s children—Rodman, Steven, and Mary—and of his brothers 
John 3rd, David, and Winthrop 

The quiet event at Pocantico exploded in the headlines when it was 
announced four hours after the ceremony. Nelson was besieged by reporters. As 
he had done so often in the past, he retreated to Latin America. He jetted south 
with Happy into the welcoming arms of Venezuela. 

At Monte Sacro, Nelson’s vast 18,000-acre ranch, the couple posed for 
honeymoon pictures, then flew north to Laurance’s resort in the Virgin 
Islands. When the honeymoon was over and Nelson returned with his now- 
pregnant wife, he found that his lead over Goldwater had evaporated. He now 
was 30 to 35 percent behind. 

An old enemy of the Rockefellers, not seen since the Fundamentalist Contro- 
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versy of the 1920s, was aroused. Forty years had not weakened Fundamentalism. If 
anything, the Great Depression. World War 11, and the renewed destruction of parity 
between agricultural prices and the costs of production since 1953 had nourished it. 
As the fabric of rural society continued to unravel, migration to the cities spread us 
unrest, resentment, and Fundamentalist culture to the new working-class suburbs. 
These bedroom communities retained the character of isolated small towns. With 
the exception of the national media, exposure to outside cultural influences was 
contained through local school boards and zoning. Fundamentalism thrived, 
immune from challenge by science until Sputnik forced the federal government to 
provide funds for the sciences through grants and a massive student-loan program. 
And even then, the influence of science often was restricted to the technological and 
seldom allowed into the social realm and discourse on philosophical foundations. 

Fundamentalism had been beaten before, and Nelson, insulated from the 
provincialism that still held sway over much of American life, did not consider it a 
great threat. He and his brothers had gloried in their self-appointed roles as the 
vanguard of the last drive of urban modernity upon not only rural America, but a 
predominantly rural world. As Nelson championed higher educational standards, 
a state university system, racial integration, and a science-based faith, the old bat¬ 
tle with Fundamentalism was joined. 

Only now. Fundamentalism had corporate angels like the Pews of 
Philadelphia and the Hunts of Texas, men whose wealth offered Fundamentalism 
unprecedented financial means to enter politics on a more sophisticated level. 
Through the modem corporation and the armed forces, Fundamentalism had 
experienced men and women who had seen the world and learned modem orga¬ 
nizational, fund-raising, communication, and transportation skills. So armed, all 
the furies of the Religious Right focused their hatred on the one man standing in 
the way of the Republican nomination of ultraconservative Barry Goldwater: the 
quintessential liberal of the Eastern Establishment, Nelson Rockefeller. 

Scorn came down in cascades of “two broken homes” and "children 
deprived of their mother,” pounding away at the rock of reputation Junior had 
laid as a foundation for the family. For the first time since the turn of the century, 
when the Congregational elders rejected a $100,000 Rockefeller gift to their mis¬ 
sionaries as “tainted money,” the name Rockefeller had become synonymous with 
immorality in the press. It was as if all that his father had tned to bury under good 
works was now being unearthed by Nelson’s ambition 

If Nelson was surprised by the conservatives’ reaction, criticism from the lib¬ 
eral camp stunned him. Reinhold Niebuhr, the outstanding resident theorist of 
the Rockefeller-funded Union Theological Seminary, thought his cleaning woman 
nght when she judged the governor's remarriage “too quick.’"' The local Pocantico 
minister who had presided over the ceremony was rebuked by his own presbytery. 

Slung, Nelson tried to recapture his reputation and his liberal base by 
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attacking the conservative wing he now had no hope of winning over. In July, he 
ended his truce with Goldwater. Releasing a manifesto entitled 'A Matter of 
Principle,'" he charged that “the Republican Party is in real danger of subversion 
by a radical, well financed and highly disciplined minority." Using the recent 
Young Republicans convention in San Francisco as his sole example, he 
denounced “vociferous and well-drilled extremist elements bonng within the 
party."’ 1 On November 7, Nelson called a press conference in the Red Room of the 
State Capitol, an imposing hall with plush red carpets and drapes and Honduran 
mahogany wainscotted walls—a place where history in the Empire State had been 
made many times. Surrounded by such regal splendor, Nelson had no qualms 
about asking ordinary Amencans to support his quest for the presidency. 

A (lash or Wills 

Nelson pointedly attacked the Right's proposal that the Republican Party 
“write off the Negro and other minority states . wnte off the big cities, and that 
it direct its appeal primarily to the electoral votes of the South, plus the West ... 
to erect political power on the outlawed and immoral base of segregation."” 
Wooing the African American vole had the dual value of enlisting liberal support 
against Goldwater’s followers from the John Birch Society while offering frustrated 
civil rights activists an alternative to a cautious Kennedy 

Kennedy, who once confessed that Rockefeller could have beaten him in 
1960, thought that Nelson would be a greater threat than Goldwater in 1964. 
Nelson^ speeches in September scored Kennedy for hts caution on civil rights 
despite the president's introduction of a civil rights bill. 

The international balance of payments, likewise, had “actually gotten 
worse," he charged Unless corporate and personal income taxes were cut further 
to stimulate investment and spending overseas was reduced, the national debt 
would cause such a hemorrhage of gold to foreign investors who were womed 
about the dollar that it "could cause a worldwide financial collapse similar to that 
which made the depression of the 1930s so severe."" 

Similar apocalyptic visions filled Nelson's criticisms of Kennedy!* nuclear 
arms policies Kennedy’s insistence on keeping U.S control over nuclear weapons 
in Europe was a “delusion" that “keeps us from exercising leadership in the crucial 
area of strategic doctrine." This, he told the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, was a “prescription for chaos." 14 

By October, Nelson struck the anvil of anticommunism again He could 
barely give lukewarm support to Kennedy!* test-ban treaiy with the Soviets, advo¬ 
cating “a strong and aggressive program of underground testing" backed up with 
“preparation of a senes of stand-by atmosphenc tests for the contingency of can¬ 
cellation of the treaty "" 
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Finally, after criticizing Kennedy for allowing President Sukarno of 
Indonesia to regain West New Guinea from the Dutch, he tackled the question of 
Vietnam Here, on the questton of U S. withdrawal. Rockefeller and Goldwater 
could agree. “Pulling out cannot ever be considered," said Nelson in October* 
after the president authonzed Defense Secretary McNamara to announce plans to 
pull 1,000 U.S. Marines out of Vietnam by the end of the year. Nelson was sharply 
critical of Kennedy’s suspension of U.S. military- aid to Ngo Dinh Diem after Diem 
used troops to raid Buddhist temples and repress the legal opposition to his rule 

“We have witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of the U.S. Government 
apparently encouraging a military' revolt and otherwise undermining the existing 
government in a way that can only further the objectives of the communist cam¬ 
paign."’’ Nelson was hinting, as Kenneth Keating had done a year before with 
regard to the presence of Cuban missiles, that he had knowledge of government 
secrets: A coup was in the making. 

The military coup—urged on the president by Averell Hamman, the NSC, 
and the CIA—took place on November 1. Kennedy was in a meeting in the 
Cabinet Room when word arrived that President Diem and his brother-in-law, 
Ngo Dinh Nhu, had been murdered. 

The president was stunned He had wanted Diem out of the way so that a 
more popular government around General Duong Van “Big" Minh would allow 
him to disengage U.S. combat troops after the 1964 election. But he had not 
wanted Diem dead He had ordered Harriman to send explicit instructions to 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge in Saigon to warn the CIA station that the United 
Stales could not be involved in assassination The death of an allied head of state 
in a U S.-backed coup was terrible news for other U.S. allies. It was also temble 
news for Kennedy: His tweniy-eighi-monih-long effort to regain the president’s 
constitutional authority over the CIA had failed 

“Kennedy leaped to his feet and rushed from the room with a look of shock 
and dismay on his face which I had never seen before," General Maxwell Taylor 
recalled * WTien he was gone, some NSC members amused themselves by mulling 
over the president's naivete in encouraging a coup without realizing that assassina¬ 
tion was always a likely prospect. 

No one understood this likelihood better than Nelson's old friend. J. C. 
King. Although Cuba had been taken out of his hands after CIA Director Allen 
Dulles’s fall and been given to Deputy Director of Plans Richard Helms, King had 
tned to reassert control over Cuban affairs after the Bay of Pigs failure caused a 
power vacuum in the CIA’s Cuban operations. King’s original proposal to assassi¬ 
nate Cuba’s leaders was being followed up with vigor by the CIA. Despite the 
president s explicit order that assassinations were not to be U.S. policy, despite 
Robert Kennedy’s termination of General Lansdale’s MONGOOSE assassination 
plots after the Cuban missile crisis, and despite the president’s authonzation of the 
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Department of Slate's William Atwood to open negotiations with Cuba about nor¬ 
malizing relations, the CIA was pursuing Fidel Castro* death 

Years later, the CIA’s new director. John McCone, would deny any knowledge 
of what was under way, but he clearly had grave differences with his commander in 
chief. He had lent CIA analysts to Senator John Stennis* effort to kill Kennedy* 
nuclear test-ban treaty. N And as a former large stockholder and director of Standard 
Oil of California, he may have differed with Kennedy on the president* recent 
threat to reduce the oil-depletion allowance, a move that would cost oil companies 
an estimated $280 million a year. He certainly had not liked the president* July 
1961 recommendation to the Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board to dismember 
the CIA. He had been unhappy with Kennedy* directives making the military 
responsible for all large covert operations like the Bay of Pigs and the CIA* “Secret 
Army" in Indochina. And. of course, he had favored Diem in Vietnam. 

But he always followed the president* orders. Had he not removed J. C. 
King from any control over Cuban affairs as his first act after taking over as direc¬ 
tor of the CIA?* And had he not given the intelligence division more oversight 
over coven operations, setting up a special study group to restructure the CIA, 
appointing as one of its members General Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Schuyler, 
executive assistant to Governor Rockefeller?*' 

The Broken Crown 

In November, two days after his brother declared himself the candidate for 
John Kennedy* job. David Rockefeller announced the formation of the Business 
Group on Latin America. The president, who had encouraged David to organize 
the Business Group, graciously put out a statement congratulating David on us 
founding He was hoping that the Business Group might signal a rapprochement 
between himself and business over the Alliance for Progress 

It did not David was still opposed to rapid social reforms in Latin America 
and govemment-to-govemment loans. This sentiment was strong in the corporate 
world, and Kennedy was the object of increasing criticism from that quarter The 
missile showdown had restored his popular support, and he was looking forward 
to taking on Barry Goldwater But not Nelson Rockefeller His candidacy remained 
Kennedy* greatest fear "1 never saw more concentrated attention given to any 
political subject,"said Roswell Gilpatnc.*’ 

It was understandable On November 17. 1963, Nelson delivered his first 
major speech since formally announcing his candidacy. Kennedy, he said, was 
"jeopardizing the peace and demoralizing America* allies with a weak, indecisive 
foreign policy."*’ 

Nelson* criticisms struck home precisely because they exploited a senes of 
reversals in Kennedy* Latin American policies Military coups had badly rocked 
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Latin America that year, shaking the administration’s confidence in the prodemoc¬ 
racy ideological foundation of its Alliance for Progress. The blows came in rapid, 
violent succession Argentina and Guatemala in March, Peru and Ecuador in July, 
the Dominican Republic tn September, and finally Honduras in October. Patterns 
were discernible. With the CIA’s nodding, if not prodding, the military had pre¬ 
vailed in Argentina and Ecuador.** In Honduras, President Rambn Villeda Morales 
vacillated loo long on Cuba. That, and his inability to crush Cuban-trained 
Nicaraguans who were passing across the Honduran border to fight dictator Luis 
Somoza, cost him his job. 

In Guatemala, the U.S. military mission made no secret of its favoring the gen¬ 
erals who had overthrown President Ydigoras in March. Ydtgoras was considered 
unreliable and too corrupt to crush a new guerrilla insurgency. The elections slated 
for November, which Jacobo Arbenz’s predecessor, ex-President Juan Arevalo, was 
expected to win, were never held. Three years later, when escalation of violence in 
Guatemala and Vietnam was being justified as a Kennedy-originated response to 
communist subversion, columnist Georgie Anne Geyer, who enjoyed access to the 
intelligence community, reported that “top sources within the Kennedy administra¬ 
tion’’ had told her that Kennedy authonzed the coup after a majonty of the Latin 
Amencan experts he consulted recommended it 45 But the purported participants 
not only denied Kennedy’s giving any green light, they insisted that the meeting 
never took place. 4 ' Some experts believed that an Arevalo government, perhaps 
including Ydigoras’s ally Roberto Alegos, brother of the ambassador to the United 
States and host of the CIA training camp for the Bay of Pigs, was Kennedy’s pre¬ 
ferred option to avoid greater unrest and prevent guerrilla war from spreading. 4 

Other patterns in the coups, including beneficiaries, were not so obvious. 
One of the beneficiaries was the New Orleans-based Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Company. Standard Fruit and United Fruit were the major figures in 
the “banana boom” in Ecuador that Nelson's fnend. President Galo Plaza, spon¬ 
sored (with the advice of 1BEC) as a substitute for lost oil revenues when Standard 
Oil and Shell withdrew from Ecuador in the late 1940s. 

David Rockefeller’s Latin American Division of Chase Bank was Standard 
Fruit’s transfer agent for its stock. Standard Fruit owned more than 600,000 acres 
in the Canbbean-basm countries, not counting Cuban lands expropriated by the 
Castro government in 1960. 

Standard kept offices in New York to oversee marketing. Its central offices, 
however, were in New Orleans. There, some directors and executives vented their 
rage against Castro by supporting CIA-sponsored Cuban exiles led by Manuel 
Arume. 4 " 

Artime, at the CIA’s insistence, 4 ” had been selected head of the exiles' brigade 
by the Cuban Revolutionary Council (CRC), the official sponsor of the Bay of Pigs 
invasion. “His youth, his military expenence, his political inexpenence and his per¬ 
il! 
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sonal tractabiluy." Arthur Schlestngpr wroic of Arume. "all recommended him to 
the CIA field operatives " After the Bay of Pigs invasion failed. Arurne became the 
CIA* instrument for continued raids on Cuba He was directly lied to the Agency’s 
'executive action' assassination plots against Castro through his association with 
mobster Santos Trafficante and Castro’s deputy intelligence chief. Rolando Cubela. 
an assassin code-named hy the CIA as AM/LASH. Anime set up a CIA-backed 
gucmlla training camp at lake Pontchartrain. north of New Orleans Standard 
Fruit employee Manuel Gil, a veteran of the CRC. was a key supporter of the camp 
through another CIA front, the Information Council of the Americas CRC’s New 
Orleans office at 544 Camp Street, in turn, was in a building owned by the local 
longshoremen’s union controlled by mobster Carlos Marcello (who shared in the 
proceeds of Havana* gambling empire and lost it all when came the revolution) 
Standard Fruit, which reportedly acquiesced tn the Mob* control over New York's 
Pier 13. had long collaborated with the CIA in countries where it did business; like 
most American companies in the Third World, it put order at a high premium.' 1 

The Somoza dictatorship in Nicaragua was a key financial backer of the Lake 
Pontchartrain camp. Somozas secret agents were active throughout Central 
America, particularly in Mexico City, and collaborated regularly with the clandes¬ 
tine activities branch of the CIA. headed by J C. King, and with the intelligence- 
gathering activities of American corporations in Central America 

In 1963. the Somoza clan hosted Manuel Arurne as he began to organize a 
second invasion of Cuba I his second invasion, like the CIA’s renewed assassina¬ 
tion plots through AM/LASH. was never authonzed by Kennedy and was in direct 
violation of the presidential ban on assassinations Nevertheless, the Somozas pro¬ 
vided Artime with a base in Nicaragua to which the Lake Pontchartrain trainees 
were to be sent As late as October 1963. ignoring Kennedy* ban against raids on 
Cuba ‘launched, manned or equipped from U S territory." Artime launched a raid 
from Florida using the Rex, a Florida-based ship owned by the Somozas and skip¬ 
pered by Eugenio R. Martinez, a CIA operative and Bay of Pigs veteran who would 
later earn fame as one of President Richard M Nixon* Watergate burglars 

Although Kennedy secretly had authonzed the Special Group to mount a 
CIA sabotage program against Cuba "to nounsh the spmt of resistance' and pres¬ 
sure Castro to move Cuba’s foreign policy away from the Soviet Union*. Artime* 
raid was not among the approved projects 

The continued unaulhonzed raids on Cuba frustrated the Kennedy Wlute 
House, and in October the culmination in Honduras of the great wave of military 
coups forced the administration to recognize that it had better change its policy if 
it wished to avoid embarrassment 

The net effect of these coups was the administration* senous reevaluation of 
its emphasis on democratic governments, social reforms, and civilian authority as 
the bedrock for economic growth in Latin America. In October. Assistant 
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Secretary of State Edwin Martin acknowledged that civilian rule could not be 
maintained by “keeping a man in office by use of |U.S.) economic pressure or 
even military force, when his own people are not willing to fight to defend him 
If the military did go beyond “the most constructive peacetime role of maintaining 
internal security and working on civil action programs’ and carry out coups, then 
“we must use our leverage to keep these new (military'] regtmes as liberal and con¬ 
siderate of the welfare of the people as possible " 

Many would consider this policy a return to traditional U.S. acceptance of 
dictatorships in the region Martin tried to mollify concerns by denying that 
Kennedy had abandoned democratic ideals. At the same time, he also defended 
the value of a more cynical Realpolitik that spared the administration defeats as 
the 1964 elections approached “I fear that there are some who will accuse me of 
having written an apology for coups. I have not. They are to be fought with all the 
means we have available. Rather. 1 would protest that 1 am urging the rejection of 
the thesis of the French philosophers that democracy can be legislated—estab¬ 
lished by constitutional fiat.”' 

Despite the sobering senes of coups. Kennedy felt more confident about his 
chances for reelection. The Cuban missile crisis had given him such populanty 
that he now thought a thaw in the Cold War might be politically feasible for the 
first time since the CIA's U-2 affair wrecked the 1960 Summit In western states, 
the president found the normally conservative audiences surprisingly enthusiastic 
when he talked about peace and the lest ban He took this theme right into the 
supposed heart of Goldwater country, at the Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City. 
Utah, and got a five-minute standing ovation It convinced him that the Far Right 
was overrated and that he could easily beat Goldwater. 

Kennedy was convinced that he also could hold his liberal base against any 
Rockefeller raid; in fact, his tnp west showed that he could widen his appeal for 
peace without fear. He had come to terms with himself, the Russians, and the 
American people His suggestion in August that peaceful coexistence was possible 
had been hailed His decision in October to sell wheat to the Soviet Union was 
accepted by most Americans as a profitable gesture of goodwill. His quiet reduction 
of the ClAs budget in 1962 and 1963, which had been twice the size of the State 
Department's when he amved, had been achieved without flack, and he hoped for a 
20 percent reduction by 1966.' Although shaken by the murders of Diem and Nhu, 
Kennedy thought that the more liberal General Mmh seemed to be taking control. 

He felt confident. Too confident 

In the interest of Democratic party unity in Texas, a state that was crucial for 
a big victor)’ over any Rockefeller or Goldwater southern strategy, he agreed to 
Governor John Connally’s plea that he go to Dallas. 

The Dallas tnp was vintage Kennedy, a far cry from Rockefeller’s tendency 
to be overcautious when confronted by controversy. Nelson, hit by the issue that 
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could cripple his candidacy—his divorce and remamage—chose evasion Rather 
than seize the issue and shape it by calling for liberal reforms of the state's 
divorce laws. Nelson took shelter by calling the issue 'a personal matter * It won 
him no credit, especially when he look his pregnant wife on the campaign trail, 
as if his insisting that voters accept her presence was an effective way to address 
the issue. It was not. 

Kennedy, on the other hand, had not hidden behind the ‘personal’ when his 
I960 campaign was threatened by the issue of papal edicts on Catholic behavior 
in civil life. He defined the issue as a political one. but on his own terms the sepa¬ 
ration of church and stale Resting his case on solid constitutional grounds, he set¬ 
tled for most Amencans the issue of religion in the campaign 

Now Kennedy would try to do the same with the issue of peace He ignored 
the warnings from U N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, who had been physically 
attacked in Dallas in September, and from Senator William Fulbright, who also 
had encountered ugly crowds. He also ignored the fact that the Secret Service had 
investigated thirty-four threats on his life from Texas alone since 1961. 

Dallas was clear and sunny on November 22. when the Dallas Morning News 
appeared with a full-page advertisement charging Kennedy with having ‘scrapped 
the Monroe Doctrine in favor of the ‘Spun of Moscow "" The advertisement, 
which listed a senes of provocative charges that all but indicted the president for 
treason, had secretly been paid for by a group that included the local John Birch 
Society leader and Nelson Bunker Hunt, H L. Hunt's son " "How can people 
write such things’" Kennedy asked after seeing the ad ~ 

If Texas was the newest of the new-wealth states. Dallas was its capital in the 
raw, a booming oil city of white shirts with stnng lies and Stetsons, where the 
Stenms family set the example for real estate speculators by making a fortune off 
land deals and nonunion industrial parks, where the myth of machismo ran wild 
and the murder rate was twice the national average It was in Dallas where a recently 
uprooted rural population, which had doubled the city’s citizenry since World War 
II. were besieged by a barrage of right-wing hystena and Fundamentalist absolutism 
Kennedy shrugged off concerns, telling Jacqueline and aide Kenneth 
O’Donnell that there was little the Secret Service could do if a man wanted to get 
on a high building with a telescopic nfle And any way. Dallas Mayor Earl Cabell 
had promised a cheerful reception. 

The president planned to deliver a speech at Trammel Crows Trade Mart on 
the need for balancing a strong defense with a recognition of the world’s craving 
for social justice. Here, in the heart of the Dallas-Fon Worth military-industrial 
complex, he would make a plea for strength tempered by reason in a nuclear age 
Mayor Cabell greeted the president warmly, even though Kennedy had fired his 
brother. General Charles Cabell, as the CIA's deputy director after the Bay of Pigs 
Secretary of State Rusk was flying to Japan for negotiations, when Air Force 
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II suddenly lost all communication with Washington. At that moment bullets 
raced beyond sound in Dallas's Dealey Plaza. 

French journalist Jean Daniel, acting as Kennedys secret envoy to Havana, 
was with Fidel Castro when the news reached Cuba Castro considered it a bad 
turn for his country. He had been eager to establish communication with the 
United States, using journalist Lisa Howard to pass the word on to the administra¬ 
tion^ special U N. adviser, William Atwood. Kennedy had cut the CIA out of the 
information loop, not wanting the Agency to know.' 

‘Did the CIA kill my brother 7 "* Robert Kennedy confronted John McCone 
after the assassination No, McCone assured him, ignorant of the CLAs assassina¬ 
tion plots after the Bay of Pigs, or so McCone would claim But the attorney gen¬ 
eral remained skeptical. Right after the assassination, he had called the CLA to ask 
a startled duty officer, ‘Did your outfit have anything to do with this horror?"'" 

Years later, when he heard that New Orleans Dtstnct Attorney Jim Gamson 
was about to bnng indictments against CIA operatives whom Garnson claimed 
had known Lee Harvey Oswald, he sent an aide to investigate Gamson charged 
that he had uncovered evidence that Oswald had been in league with three CIA 
operatives: Clay Shaw, a director of the New Orleans Trade Mart; George de 
Mohrenschildt, a Dallas oil geologist and White Russian emigre who befriended 
Oswald's Russian wife, and David Feme, an instructor at the Lake Pontchartrain 
training camp when it was raided by the FBI and closed in September, in compli¬ 
ance with the Cuban Missile deal Feme was also the pilot who had been hired to 
return Carlos Marcello illegally from El Salvador after the New Orleans Mafia 
chiefs deportation to Guatemala by Attorney General Robert Kennedy. The 
younger Kennedy, skeptical of Gamson but intrigued by the possibility that his 
brother was a victim of conspiracy, asked press secretary Frank Mankiewicz if 
Gamson ‘had anything‘No. but I think there is something," said Mankiewicz 
“So do I." said Kennedy, nodding. “You stay on it.”" But after Robert Kennedy's 
own assassination in 1968. Mankiewicz had had enough 

Nelson Rockefeller was lunching with Ihomas Dewey, prepanng for a cam¬ 
paign trip to New Hampshire where the first presidential pnmary was scheduled for 
March, when he got word of Kennedys murder He immediately ordered all flags on 
state buildings flown at half mast and canceled speeches for a month of mourning 
Three days later. Rockefeller walked solemnly amid the crowd of dignitaries that fol¬ 
lowed the funeral procession escorting the young president to his grave 

Nelson called the loss a “terrible tragedy." He left eloquence, however, to hts 
friend. Alberto Llcras Camargo ‘For Latin America, Kennedys passing is a black¬ 
ening. a tunnel, a gust of cloud and smoke "* 

Only a few days after the funeral. Jacqueline Kennedy, the children, and the 
late presidents personal effects were gone, spmted out of the White House with 
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such hasic that the attorney general had snapped at the new president, Lyndon B. 
Johnson, “Can't you wail?"* 

Johnson was now firmly in power, accepting offers of help on Latin America 
from Adolf Berle and David Rockefeller The new president, acting on the advice of 
CIA Director McCone, quickly replaced both Assistant Secretary of State Edward 
Martin and AID Director Teodoro Moscoso with Ambassador to Mexico Thomas 
Mann, who had announced earlier, after rumors circulated that he had been 
involved in the planning of the coup in Guatemala, that he was retiring 

Johnson brought his fellow Texan in from the cold to combine both the 
Department of State and AID into one mailed fist for American business abroad. 
As Johnson quietly reversed Kennedy’s plan to withdraw from Vietnam. Mann 
focused on Brazil. Both countries would become milestones in American history. 
Vietnam as a disaster, Brazil as a triumph. And with Brazil^ military coup, J. C. 
King would at last return to the shining dream of thirty years past: the Amazon 
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THE SLAUGHTER OF 
THE INNOCENTS 


Then Herod, when he saw that he had been tricked by the wise men, was in a 
furious rage, and he sent and killed all the male children in Bethlehem and 
in all that region who were two years old or under, according to the time 
which he had ascertained from the wise men. Then was fulfilled what was 
spoken by the prophet Jeremiah: 

A voice was heard in Ramah, wailing and loud lamentation, Rachel 
weeping for her children; she refused to be consoled, because they were no 
more. 


—Matthew 2 16—18 





TO TURN A CONTINENT 


The Hardened Face 

News of John Kennedy’s murder sent a shudder through Brazil. Then came 
gnef such as had not been shown for the death of any foreign leader since President 
Franklm D. Roosevelt. As then. Brazilians sensed that the world had taken a dra¬ 
matic turn. A shroud had been hung over the face of the future, making the loss of 
Kennedy so unexpectedly personal. In Rio de Janeiro, nvers of gnef swept through 
the streets as lines of people converged to mourn at the U.S. Embassy 

Ambassador Lincoln Gordon was stanled by the emotional crowds and what 
they could mean for President Lyndon B. Johnson in Latin Amenca. “The expen- 
cnce we had that Fnday afternoon and evening and the following weekend. I sup¬ 
pose. was repeated all over the world." he later recalled. “But in Rio it was a most 
dramatic thing We opened a book at the chancery and another one at our resi¬ 
dence. and over that weekend we had a line of people stretching for three or four 
blocks. It was continuous, day and night, of every class of person, every type, 
poor, rich, middle class, most of them weeping It was a most extraordinary out¬ 
pouring of emotion So as a reaction to that, there would inevitably be some 
doubts about Kennedy's successor ” 

There was no doubt in Washington’s higher circles, however, about Lyndon 
Johnson The former Senate majority leader was no maverick like Kennedy. He 
was the classic insider among Washington’s power brokers. Ironically. Vice 
President Johnson was an outsider within the Kennedy administration, not only to 
the Kennedys. but even to conservative Texans who believed that he had betrayed 
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them. He had not. But he could not tell them his true feelings without betraying 
President Kennedy and isolating himself further. 

Nelson Rockefeller saw Johnson^ agony at the 1963 Governors Conference 
Johnson “was a mighty discouraged man," Nelson recalled “1 knew him pretty 
well and I really felt for him. ..He was making a speech that no more 
reflected his thinking than the man in the moon. He was given a speech which he 
had to give because it was the Administration's position."' While House aide 
Arthur Schlesinger wrote of the differences: “The Vice President disagreed with 
administration tactics in 1963 on a number of points—on the civil rights bill, on 
the Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity, on selling wheat to the Sonet 
Union, on Vietnam ” 

Now. after three years of suffenng in silence, Johnson wanted to show his own 
worth. And to do that, he did what came naturally: He listened to the wise men in 
the central core of Washingtons unelected state apparatus, men of wealth and influ¬ 
ence and armies, who were accustomed to ruling while others merely held office. 

One unfinished project that required the new presidents immediate atten¬ 
tion was the transformation of the United States' foreign-aid policies. Kennedy's 
emphasis on direct government-to-govemment assistance through the Alliance for 
Progress and AID had never been popular with the business community, and now 
it was incumbent on the Johnson administration to provide a transition that 
would more readily promote private corporate investments under the rubric of 
U.S. government aid. 

CIA Director John McCone had someone in mind to achieve that transition 
He urged Johnson to return Robert B Anderson, a fellow Rockefeller associate 
from the Eisenhower era, to Washington. Nelson Rockefeller's former ally in busi¬ 
ness and the Special Groups counterinsurgency operations would be the perfect 
person to head the Alliance for Progress. 

McCone recommended a host of other Rockefeller allies, all of whom were 
attuned to the prerogatives of American business, to assist Anderson's work for the 
Alliance In particular, he persuaded Johnson to bnng Thomas Mann back from 
Mexico, to replace Puerto Ricos Teodoro Moscoso as administrator of the Alliance.’ 

Mann’s return to Washington as assistant secretary' of state, head of the 
Alliance for Progress, and While House special assistant ("to emphasize his 
control," Johnson explained to Berle') was viewed with trepidation by many 
Latin Americans 

Mann's experience included running the Bolivian desk at the State 
Department dunng the gnm days of Indian tin miners’ strikes in 1942, heading 
up the Platte River development program in Uruguay, overseeing Amcncan inter¬ 
ests during the Pcrbnist threat from the Argentine south, helping Nelson 
Rockefeller and the FBI draw up a blacklist of suspected Axis sympathizers, head¬ 
ing up petroleum affairs at the postwar embassy in the Venezuela of Creole 
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Petroleum and other oil companies, assisting the ClAs new dictatorship in 
Guatemala as U S. consul in 1954. and promoting U S big business in Latin 
America first as assistant secretary for economic affairs and then as acting assistant 
secretary for Latin America Mann was the quintessential leader of the Old Guard 
in Latin American affairs 

Expencnce often breeds cynicism Some Latin Americans worried that the 
idealism that had promoted the Alliance for Progress had died with Kennedy. 
Some Brazilians would later blame Mann for the coming military' coup But they 
were wrong. Gordon would argue. “The Brazilian revolution, or coup ... was 
already in the making 


Islands or Tre achery 

Preparations for that option had begun as early as 1961. when Vice 
President Jo*o Goulan managed to succeed President j4mo Quadros despite 
opposition from Brazilian generals 

A stocky, handsome man with a large popular following. Goulan viewed 
himself as Getulio Vargas’s spiritual successor in the struggle to nd Brazil of for¬ 
eign domination. For that reason alone, he made Washington nervous at every 
step in his rise to power As Vargass minister of labor, he had built himself a hase 
among Brazil's growing, restless working class. In gestures all too reminiscent of 
Argentina* Juan Per6n, he found every opportunity to deliver rousing, populist 
speeches to the masses. As Brazil's vice president, he showed no hesitation in cul¬ 
tivating fnendly ties with Communist regimes He was. in fact, on a diplomatic 
visit to China in 1961 when Quadros was deposed 

To the dismay of the Brazilian right, no amount of secret plotting could 
prevent Goulart from returning from China and assuming the presidency of 
Brazil He was simply too popular with the people To have stopped him would 
have meant risking civil war The Kennedy administration's avowed stake in 
promoting constitutional governments for the Alliance for Progress was an addi¬ 
tional consideration Brazil’s generals finally came up with an unconstitutional 
compromise: Goulart would be allowed to return if he accepted a presidency 
with only titular powers. Unwilling to test the army's power. Goulart had reluc¬ 
tantly agreed 

Adolf Berle kept careful track of Brazilian developments from his personal 
command post in Manhattan Like an eagle flying high above its perch, scout¬ 
ing for trouble. Berle scanned his list of Brazilian friends and then invited them 
to his townhouse Though powerless now to act in any official capacity. 
Nelson* old “Brazil hand' could not resist one of his favorite political pastimes 
gathering intelligence 

One visitor that fall was his old friend and confidmt on Brazilian rightist 
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intrigue Carlos Lacerda. Lacerda was now governor of the influential state of 
Guanabara. created in 1960 as political compensation to Rio when the over¬ 
crowded “Fabulous City’ lost the seat of national government to Brasilia 

The same man who had successfully conspired against Vargas and then 
Quadros was now telling Berle. over drinks, that Goulan was not expected to last 
“Lacerda thought the situation was in transition.’ Berle wrote in his diary 
“Goulan would hardly accept a position as figure-head President He |Lacerda| him¬ 
self was |oining with several other Governors to make a Governors' block ’" 

For a while, official Washington had watched Goulan wanly hut did not inter¬ 
vene. To head the U S. Embassy. Kennedy had appointed Lincoln Gordon, a 
Harvard economist who had worked in the Marshall Plan under Avcrcll Hamman 
and was completing a major book on U S. manufactunng investments impact on 
postwar Brazilian government policies. Gordon had been a consultant to the 
Rockefeller Brothers Funds Special Studies Project. Goulartls people at first were 
glad to see Gordon m place of the vexing John Moors Cabot, a member of the 
Boston clan whose Cabot Corporation exported black carbon out of Brazil Before 
he left Washington. Gordon was bnefed on the Amencan International Association 
for Economic and Social Development (A1A) in Brazil by Nelson Rockefeller's top 
aide, Berent Fnele, who then arranged some briefings in Brazil by AIA)> Brazil direc¬ 
tor, Waller Crawford, and Minas Gcraisls governor, Jos* Magalhies Pinto.* 

Washington seemed even friendly when Goulart visited Kennedy in April 
1962. to court U.S. opinion and financial aid When he left Washington. Goulan 
had an agreement from the Agency for International Development (AID) for 
$398.5 million in loans, including $131 million in assistance to Brazil's impover¬ 
ished and potentially unstable Nonheast 

AID attached so much importance to Brazils Nonheast. in fact, that it set up 
the only AID mission especially devoted to a region within one country. Recife, 
the region's commercial capital, became the U.S. administrative seat for AID. 
Washington beefing up not only its consular staff, but its CIA “secunty' opera¬ 
tions there What Goulan did not know was that the CIA had an additional objec¬ 
tive Its Recife-based operations were overseen in Washington by Colonel J. C. 
King The CIA spent anywhere from $5 million (Gordons estimate) to $20 million 
(former CIA officer Philip Agee's claim, citing a Brazilian congressional investiga¬ 
tion*) to support anti-Goulan activities in 1962 alone. 

The Brazilian Congress, unaware of these intrigues, was jubilant over 
Goulan’s successful tnp to Washington and restored him to full presidential pow¬ 
ers following a January 1963 national plebiscite The generals looked outflanked 
Goulart's populist speeches, however, only tnggered more secret meetings 
between Brazilian military and business leaders and top U S. officials, including 
Washington's newly posted military attach*. Vernon Walters Wallers was the per- 
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feet man to keep an eye on Goulan He was a top intelligence officer and veteran of 
the U S Embassy in Brazil in the days of Adolf Berle and William Pawley He had 
also been a close fnend of Brazil's powerful General Humberto de Castclo Branco 
since both had served in the invasion of Italy during World War II Wlien Walters 
amved at Rio's airport, he was met by fourteen old friends, all of them now generals. 
One of them, Castelo Branco, would replace Goulan as the next president of Brazil 

Goulan’s undoing began the day his brother-in-law. Governor Leonel Bnzola 
of Rio Grande do Sul, expropnated a subsidiary of International Telephone & 
Telegraph (ITT) in Pftrto Alegre and assigned its broken-down propenics a value 
of $6 million for compensation purposes. The response from American business 
leaders was swift and merciless. ITT President Harold Geneen led the charge, lob¬ 
bying for an amendment to the 1962 foreign-aid bill that would suspend all aid to 
any country that nationalized an Amencan company. Even if a country merely 
repudiated a contract with an Amencan company or specially taxed or regulated 
an American company, the results would be the same, no aid. 

Such a Big Stick approach appalled President Kennedy, who womed that it 
would further enflame Third World nationalism, appear to corroborate Soviet propa¬ 
ganda about “U.S. impenalism," and force the United Slates to take the side of 
American companies more often than was mented. He frantically worked behind the 
scenes, mcluding lobbying Governor Rockefeller, to try' to defeat the amendment He 
sent his brother Robert to Brazil to urge Goulan to settle Either settle or face the cutoff 
of aid, Roben Kennedy warned To add to the pressure, the president directed AID to 
fund projects that would benefit potential political nvals of Goulan—Brazilian guber¬ 
natorial candidates identified by the State Department and the CLA as reliable. 1 '’ 

Goulan came around He agreed to pay ITT $8 million. ITT, in turn, agreed 
to reinvest 15 percent of that amount in Brazilian nonutihty interests. In Apnl 
1963, Goulan, seeking to control inflation by capping energy rates, then offered 
to buy out all Amencan-owned utilities He offered Amencan and Foreign Power 
Company, for example. $70 million for its Brazilian telephone subsidiary, with the 
condition that 75 percent of this amount would be reinvested in Brazilian nonutil- 
ity interests. The company accepted. 

Kennedy endorsed the idea. He wanted to avoid Brazilian anger at nsing 
electric bills. "It’s that damned U.S. company,’’" he thought Brazilians would say 
when their monthly bill arrived 

Carlos Lacerda was not happy Charging that the company’s equipment was 
obsolete. Laccrda led a nght-wing nationalist attack that soon had Goulan reeling. 
More than $450 million would be needed, lacerda argued, to upgrade the com¬ 
pany to meet telephone orders. Goulan eventually canceled the deal. Four cabinet 
members—the ministers of finance, war, justice, and foreign affairs—were sacri¬ 
ficed in the turmoil and forced to resign 
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From then on, the noose tightened around Goulart. All U.S. aid to the 
Brazilian government was cut off. Instead, Washington focused its largess on gov¬ 
ernors who were opposed to Goulart, hailing their states as “islands of sanity.” 

Lacerdas state of Guanabara was one such island. Guanabara, made up 
essentially of the city of Rio de Janeiro, had only 4 million citizens and had the 
highest standard of living of any state in Brazil. It had received $71 million in U.S. 
aid from the end of 1961 to 1963. In comparison, the impoverished seven state 
governments of the Northeast, with 20 million people trapped in one of the 
world’s lowest standards of living, received only $13 million. u 

AID officials, defending themselves against criticism by the General 
Accounting Office in the mid-1960s, explained w r hy: “The governor of the state of 
Guanabara was then Carlos Laccrda, w r ho had an active development plan for the 
state, was an able administrator, and was favorably disposed to the U.S." 

Lacerda was also a shrewd politician. He placed signs on AID’S projects 
reading “Works of the Government of Carlos Lacerda.”" 

The stales of Minas Gerais and Sao Paulo, both governed by critics of 
Goulart, also were favored. 

Meanwhile, Goulart was left out to dry. Brazils per capita gross national 
product, which had reached a postwar high of 7.2 percent in 1961, collapsed to 
2.3 percent the following year. By 1963, it registered at -1.3 percent.'’ 

To stem Brazil’s hemorrhage of capital, Goulan ordered his new- finance min¬ 
ister to apply “rigorously" a 10 percent ceiling on the remittance of foreign 
profits." Then, in a bold attempt to restore federal authonty over foreign-aid pol¬ 
icy, he insisted that all stales that wanted U.S. aid must channel their requests 
through the federal government. To Governor Lacerda, that requirement meant a 
budget paralysis on his home state 

Foreign development projects came under equally harsh scrutiny. Hanna 
Minings rich iron-ore holdings in Minas Gerais were targeted for nationalization, a 
reversal of Hanna’s fortunes that could not go unnoticed in Room 5600, given recent 
Rockefeller investments in the Hanna-National Sieel-Chrysler industrial complex.* 

The Rockefellers’ AlAt also became vulnerable, including its colonization 
plan in Minas Gerais, aimed at “providing new settlement opportunities for rural 
families from the over crowded ... dry northeast zone." 16 


•Hanna Mining was ihr linancial linchpin that held together an interdependent, industrial tnplex Hanna, 
National Steel, and Chrysler Hanna's iron and coal were crucial raw materials for National Steel, National 
Steel, in turn, supplied 40 percent of Chrysler's steel needs 

George Love, National Steel’s head, had recently placed Paul C Cabot, cousin of the former ambassador 
to Brazil, on the board of M. A. Hanna Company. He also invited Nelson's top financial aide. J Richardson 
Dilworth, to be a member of Chrysler^ board 

tAlA, Nelsons nonprofit, "philanthropic" arm. was often used in conjunction with his for-profit 
International Basic Economy Corporation (1BEC). 
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Planning Planalto: Phase I of the Shining Dream 

Goulart’s Ministry of Agriculture wanted to gain control over AlA’s rural 
credit association. Over the years. A1A had launched seventeen branches of the 
credit association, expanding the AlA’s credit program and colonizing unsettled 
lands with peasants from the turbulent Northeast. 1 A1A also had negotiated for 
the colonization schemes with the Inter-American Development Bank—and the 
World Bank."' AlAs onginal proposal was made the month Kennedy was elected. 
It called for the United States to lend Brazil $10 million to develop the west-cen¬ 
tral region, encompassing the states of Goi&s and Mato Grosso, including the area 
where Nelson had his million-acre property.* 

The Goulart government was not opposed to colonization schemes in prin¬ 
ciple. Its regional agency for the Northeast, SUDENE, had earmarked highway- 
construction into the Amazon as one of the top priorities of its colonization plans 
to drain off peasant unrest. The problem was that Goulart now favored develop¬ 
ment of the Brazilian Amazon by Brazilians. 

AlA successfully thwarted Brazil’s efforts to control its credit associations," 
but not without learning a valuable lesson about Brazilian nationalism If AlA 
was to continue unimpeded in its plans to develop the frontier, it would have to 
submerge its identity behind a “Brazilian Foundation." The foundation could be 
both the recipient of, and conduit for, American aid. It would further remove 
any Brazilian suspicions that American corporations were pushing their own 
agendas in the Amazon. “It is my feeling that the Foundation should be entirely 
a Brazilian organization," AlA’s Walter Crawford wrote Nelson’s longtime confi¬ 
dant, Berent Friele. “I would hope it is still possible to get some of Brazils lead¬ 
ing citizens [involved].* 11 

By 1962, AlA had scaled back its proposed project area for developing the 
Brazilian interior, but its plans remained ambitious, starting with large-scale cat¬ 
tle ranching. IBEC had already conducted a soil survey to determine the feasi¬ 
bility of using grass seeds for pastureland The Planalto, as Brazil’s vast central 
plain was called, encompassed a huge piece of territory the size of Texas. It 
included most of western and northwestern Minas Gerais, southern Goi&s, and 
eastern Mato Grosso. 

This was the edge of the frontier. Indians had already been pushed into the 
tropical Xingu valley or met death on the plains or the swamps of the Planalto. The 
region was also long known to IBEC, with holdings in deposits of phosphates and 
newly discovered deposits of nickel, liiter, projects would be launched to mine vana¬ 
dium, lead, silver, diamonds, and niobium as well. 1 *’ By 1962, an AlA survey team 
identified the Planalto as “a prime candidate for large scale economic development." 

Part of the area’s attractiveness, according to a preliminary' report, was its 
strategic location “near the principal industrial and consumer centers of Brazil." 
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As such, it was the “natural gateway for extending the more technologically 
advanced agriculture in the south to the still unsettled reaches of nonhem GoiAs, 
Mato Grosso and southern Para.’ Roads to the area had already been built, and 
more were on the way The Rockefeller survey concluded that the area could 
absorb “appreciable numbers of new people'—350.000 "new farm families." an 
equal number of ‘non farm families’ providing support services, and another 
100,000 families ‘employed by a fully developed forest products industry." 
Development of the area would also require “the establishment of a domestic fer¬ 
tilizer industry’ that could "supply the demands of an industrialized agriculture." 

And here, on the crucial question of how to develop a fertilizer industry, 
“an infrastructure investment comparable to roads, electric energy, etc ," the 
report finally arrived at the subject of oil, specifically the Bolivian oil lands to 
the west of Rockefellers and Moretra Salless Bodoquena ranch in Mato 
Grosso—the very oil lands in the Santa Cruz region that had been targeted by 
Moretra Sallcss Undo oil firm for development: ‘Bolivian oil ... could have 
agricultural impacts as well as industrial aspects A refinery for Bolivian 
crude oil located in Mato Grasso could have an accelerating effect on the west¬ 
ward expansion of agriculture, both as a source of tractor and truck fuel and as 
a source of agricultural nitrogen.’' 4 

The report bnmmcd with specific recommendations, including ‘a search for 
fertilizer raw materials"; a survey of all the resources in 220.000 square miles, 
requiring extensive mapmaking based on 250,000 aenal photos; educational pro¬ 
grams for farmers, development of a professional and semtprofessional labor force 
specializing m banking, agricultural planning, and management, and the “reloca¬ 
tion of people from surplus population areas “ 

It was like settling the Wild West in a decade, with the value of hindsight 
and large sums of money to carry it out Concern for winning the Cold War also 
lent the colonization scheme an air of urgency and political purpose The impov¬ 
erished Northeast oflered the necessary pool of surplus labor. ‘Time is of the 
essence and we ought to get moving before it is tew late,’ Berent Fnele wrote 
Berle. “The Castro forces are very active in this area 

In anticipation ol nationalist rumblings over U.Sexploitation of Brazils nat¬ 
ural resources. AlA’s Walter Crawford had already approached “a number of influ¬ 
ential people—both Brazilian and American’—to discuss the AlA’s concept of 
creating a Brazilian foundation His listeners, carefully chosen from among a 
Rockefeller network of allied businessmen, reacted favorably to the idea 

Crawford eventually found the perfect sponsor for the foundation—a 
Brazilian mining conglomerate, called Companhta Auxilar de Empresas Mineracio 
(CAEMI), that had been founded by Augusto T A. Antunes. The Antunes com¬ 
plex mined manganese in partnership with Bethlehem Steel in Amapa. site of 
some of the largest manganese and bauxite deposits in the world. 
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The new foundation would be called the Antunes Foundation. AlA's balanc¬ 
ing act was not over, however Having lined up its Brazilian friends on one end, 
the Rockefeller team was still faced with hostility on the other end, from none 
other than foreign-aid officials in the Kennedy administration. The whole Planalto 
Survey could come crashing down in defeat at any moment because it did not 
have the full support of Kennedy’s AID administrators. 

Kennedy!* first AID director, Fowler Hamilton, had been persuaded by a staff 
report that AID should not be pressured by U.S. corporations into guaranteeing 
their portfolio investments in foreign companies if the companies became slated for 
nationalization This attitude reflected a certain leenness toward the role of big busi¬ 
ness in directing U.S. aid policy, and it showed up in AID'S preference for giving 
immediate assistance to Brazils drought-ridden Northeast, rather than supporting 
the Rockefeller people's emphasis on migration to GoiAs and Mato Grosso. 

AID was skeptical about AlA’s vast Planalto project, and provided enough 
money for only a small, preliminary survey of the region, as far west as 55 degrees 
longitude, just east of Nelson's Bodoquena ranch—with strings attached to bool. The 
contract departed from the usual policy in that it ran “directly between AID and AIA," 
AIA lawyer Philip Glick noted to AlA's top administrator, John Camp, and was “cost 
reimbursable rather than at a fixed price." The fixed price was set loo low by AID, so 
AIA had to settle for doing the work almost at cost Worse, this arrangement gave 
AID the right to audit AlA's overhead expenditures. 

AIA officials did not like the arrangement, which threatened to “put AIA at 
the mercy of AID and make it impossible for us to operate with any degree of auton¬ 
omy.”^ Rockefeller's organization did not appreciate being regulated by the 
Kennedy administration on a project that had taken almost two decades to break 
ground 

The only reason that AIA had gone ahead and accepted the contract was that 
the work had to be “initiated immediately or w-ait for a whole year." 7 ’ Besides. AIA 
had hoped that the limited survey would lead to a much larger survey and colo¬ 
nization project in the future. But by March 1963, even after the exploratory sur¬ 
vey, AID was not willing to commit to the larger survey 

The Planalto proposal was put on hold Crawford was advised to look else¬ 
where than Brazil. 

Crawford agreed In the absence of a Brazilian foundation acting as a con¬ 
duit (the Antunes Foundation had not as yet gotten off the ground), the problem 
would continue to be “the Brazilians T* Therefore, AIA found itself squeezed on 
both ends: by the Brazilian government, headed by Goulart, and by the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment. headed by Kennedy With Kennedy gone by December 1963, the prob¬ 
lem of how U.S. aid would be administered began to clear up with the 
appointment of Thomas Mann as assistant secretary of stale for Latin America. 
The “Brazilian problem" under Goulart, however, remained. 
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Stalking the Reformer 

AlA’s Waller Crawford viewed Goulan’s new land-reform law as being “rather 
extreme.Although it did emphasize individual ownership of family farm units, 
the means of achieving more equitable landownership set Goulart squarely against 
Brazilian and foreign land speculators; among the latter, some twenty U.S. firms 
had been counted by Rockefeller aides Only family farms and some large, well- 
managed plantations were exempted from purchase by the government for redis¬ 
tribution to landless peasants. 

Rockefellers ALA officials knew that most of the land in the Planalto was pri¬ 
vately owned, the state governments having sold most of the "public” lands. Former 
Indian lands in Goias that had been sold by the stale for $5 per twelve acres only a 
few years before now sold for twelve limes as much. In fact, “most of it is tn rather 
large holding? ... (and) held almost entirely lor speculation purposes.” Rather than 
see the land broken up and distributed, thereby upsetting the status quo, ALA offi¬ 
cials had intended to accommodate AID with private landowning interests, making 
“full use of private initiative" and confining its role to lending technical assistance to 
“individual owners, land developers and colonization companies,” as well as to 
“farm owned and controlled cooperatives.” Their idea had been to “colonize and 
develop the presently existing non-productive large land holdings" through a “spe¬ 
cial type of credit" But ownership of the land would remain unchanged."' 

The landowners, whether Brazilian or American, were not impressed by 
Brazilian government statistics showing how land reform would redress the 
unequal distribution of wealth. Nor did the landowners and speculators see how 
the concentration of income in the upper brackets would limit the growth of a 
broader consumer home market for business. Nor, finally, were they moved by 
moral arguments about responsibility for the poor or patriotic arguments about 
sharing the wealth of the nation to build it through wider participation in the 
economy. Instead, they thought that Goulart’s concentration of authority over 
Brazil's agrarian reform agency was undermining their own traditional preroga¬ 
tives and was therefore a step toward dictatorship. 

Nelson’s top lieutenants at Room 5600, for their part, had been pleased with 
Brazil’s progress before Goulart and his land-reform schemes got in the way. They had 
only to look at Nelson’s Brazilian mutual fund, Crescinco, for proof that investors 
were helping Brazil build its own industries to substitute for imports. Crescinco’s fab¬ 
ulous success in attracting money from urban upper- and middle-income families 
that concentrated Brazil's wealth had allowed Nelson’s firm to invest in more than 
100 Brazilian companies, encouraging the growth of Brazils slock exchange. 

When this success was arrested by currency depletion and inflation in 
1962-1963, the Rockefellers blamed Goulart's policies, which they regarded as so 
spendthrift that investors’ confidence had collapsed. 
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In fact, Goulart’s policies were no more extravagant than were those of his 
predecessors. Inflation during his administration was caused not so much by 
demand, as by rising costs. Since Quadros’s fall, Washington had demanded more 
“fiscal responsibility" in exchange for U.S. loans for industrialization and debt ser¬ 
vice. Goulan was forced to devalue the Brazilian cruzeiro, causing pnces to soar 
and making capital the most expensive item for businessmen next to labor costs. 
If private profits were to be taken, little room was left over for compromise with 
the wage demands of Goulart’s labor constituency, who suffered most from this 
new form of inflation Adding pressure was the fact that the capital-intensive 
investments involved in the heavy industrialization of chemicals, durable goods, 
and machinery were incapable of employing the 1 million new workers who 
amved in cities every' year from the rural areas. Caught between the industrialists 
and the workers, Goulart’s administration vacillated, trying to placate one and 
then the other, until neither side could be satisfied. Goularls grip on the wheels of 
state weakened. His enemies moved in with ever-louder calls for cuts in services 
and wages for his working-class constituency and its only real bastion of defense: 
the organized labor movement. 

Beneath these claims for fiscal prudence, however, was a distinct distaste for 
the shifts in power that Goulart’s officials were initiating, shifts that gpve more 
economic power to Goulart’s labor and peasant constituencies and thereby greater 
political power to the officials who implemented the policies. It did not lake long 
for these officials to be branded as communists, first, by Governor Lacerda, and 
then, by the CIA station in the U.S. Embassy. 

In 1963, the CIA generated three reports on Brazilian politics that argued 
that communists were steering Goulart toward dictatorship. One of the reports 
sounded a familiar theme for U.S. intervention: saving a country from an interna¬ 
tional communist conspiracy. If some in Washington argued that Brazil’s eco¬ 
nomic woes really had more to do with relations with Washington and New York 
than with Moscow, it no longer mattered. For President Joao Goulart, the die was 
cast.” 

Pentagon ties to the Brazilian military already had an obvious intelligence 
focal point in the U.S. Embassy’s military attache, Vernon Wallers, future assistant 
director of the CIA. Quieter forces, capable of manipulating Brazilian public opin¬ 
ion. were also at play. And as they worked. Goulart was not the only one caught 
between the military and their opponents: so also was a group of American 
Fundamentalist missionaries led by William Cameron Townsend. 

The Amazon Connection: “Pulling the Whole Thing Together" 

By 1963, the destruction of the Amazonian Indians had grown in direct pro¬ 
portion to the military's increasing control over a corrupted Service for the 
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Protection of the Indian (SP1). The organization, founded to ensure the Indians’ 
survival, had become the instrument of their death. 

"In principle the Service for the Protection of the Indian is supposed to pro¬ 
vide for their secunty and facilitate |the Indians') integration into modern Brazil," 
wrote French anthropologist Alfred Mthraux. “In fact the |SPl| ‘postos’ are not 
only centers of demoralization and exploitation, but veritable traps. Once caught 
in them, the Indians are condemned to rapid extinction. 

Darcy Ribeiro was more blunt about the militarized condition of the SPl 
with which he had worked. 

The last four years of military administrations led the Service for the 
Protection of the Indian to the lowest point of us history, bringing it down in cer¬ 
tain regions to the degrading condition of an agent and prv>p of the despotlers 
and murderers of the Indians The work of assistance, on the other hand, is most 
definitely concerned with the specific needs of the Indians Nevertheless, the SPl 
frequently failed even in the domain of aid and protection Pacification earned 
out at the cost of many lives, of heroic endeavor to lead more tnbes to peace, 
brought nothing but frustration to those involved when they realized that their 
victory ultimately meant the defeat of their ideas, that nut even the possession of 
the land was assured to the Indians, for whom peaceful coexistence was to mean 
hunger, disease and disillusion.” 

Similar reports were made of the KayapO in southwest Part, "' the Ticuna in 
Amazonas, and the Tapirap* and Tertna in Mato Grosso " This last region, rapidly 
being developed by cattle companies and colonization identical to what the 
Rockefellers and Berle urged, was overwhelmed by measles, smallpox, influenza, 
and tuberculosis, which were deliberately introduced among the Indians by land 
speculators, according to Brazilian government files. * Only in the Xmgu National 
Park, northwest of Brasilia, the sole legacy of Quadros's short reign, were the epi¬ 
demics brought under control. In fact, the Indian population there rose.' 

Conditions were also perilous for the Apalai in Amapa, north of the Amazon 
delta, which contained some of the largest manganese and bauxite deposits in the 
world. The bauxite may not have been known of during the Goulart era, but the 
manganese had been mined since 1957 by Bethlehem Steel and Augusto Antunes’s 
CAEM1. 

With pressures on the Indians of Mato Grosso and the northern Amazon 
basin increasing, it is not surprising that Darcy Ribeiro should have sought a way 
to counterbalance the influence on SPl of the Brazilian military and land specula¬ 
tors. Outside the Xmgu Park, where the Villas Boas brothers held sway as protec¬ 
tionists, the only senous alternative was the Amencan Bible translators of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics (S1L). 

SI Us linguists were more educated than most Protestant missionanes from 
the United States, and Cam and his people had shown an unusual sensitivity 
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toward Indian language as an integral part of Indian culture. Townsend’s mission¬ 
aries had lived among the tribes since 1957, a year after Ribeiro brought them in 
to the country, but their work had been limited by SPl’s protocols. Now, with 
Goulart appointing him the rector of the new University of Brasilia, Ribeiro saw 
his chance to use S1L to set up a new structure of linguistically trained field 
anthropologists to augment, if not replace, the corrupted SPI. 

What Ribeiro did not know was that SIL had ties to the American right wing. 
Nor could he have known of SIL’s history of moving within a course set by even 
more powerful forces: the Rockefellers, U S. intelligence agencies, and, ironically, 
the U.S. military. At the very time Ribeiro was looking to the missionaries as inno¬ 
cent protectors of Brazils embattled tubes, SIL was reinforcing its ties with these 
more powerful forces in the Amazon region of Brazil’s western neighbor, Ecuador. 

At its expanding Ecuadorian jungle base in Limoncocha, SIL played host to a 
party of Rockefeller Foundation officials in the spnng of 1962. These men sought 
SI Is assistance in tropical agncullural experiments for colonizing the Amazon. They 
wanted to move in a group of technicians to study the areas suitability for the classic 
first stages of colonization: raising cattle and planting seeds, both of which, if suc¬ 
cessful, would accelerate the razing of the rain forest. It was the beginning of Slls 
active collaboration with the Rockefeller Foundation at Limoncocha, a collaboration 
that continued up to the base's abandonment in 1982. 

Whether coincidence or not, both the Rockefeller team and the Ecuadonan 
army were especially interested in the Pioneer 530, a powerful short-wave-radio com¬ 
munications system developed by the Jungle Aviation and Radio Service (JAARS). 

The Rockefeller team had barely departed when Limoncocha hosted a Green 
Beret counterinsurgency team, consisting of five men, who called themselves the 
Civic Action Team The men were led by Colonel Joseph A. McChristian. 

McChristian was a true believer, and not only about the Cold War. He 
believed in the Bible. As special assistant to the Joint U.S. Military Advisory Group 
in Greece from 1949 to 1950 at the end of the Greek civil war, he had Protestant 
Bibles disinbuted to every Greek soldier. He was also one of the army’s top intelli¬ 
gence officers, a man who earned his spurs in postwar Germany and would turn 
them in after service in Vietnam. w McChristian understood the value of religious 
war in Cold War strategy Acting for God, he believed, lent confidence to acting 
for one’s country. 

By April 1962, McChristian’s rank of colonel at Limoncocha was also a 
cover; he was actually a major general, working in army intelligence as chief of the 
Western Hemisphere Division. His counterpart in the CIA was Colonel J. C. King. 
McChristian was only forty-seven years old when he visited Limoncocha, but 
there was no mistaking his mastery of counterinsurgency command Moreover, he 
was well connected to conservative networks, being the son-in-law of General 
James A Van Fleet, who had recently violated military law by publicly challenging 
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President Kennedy’s handling of the Bay of Pigs " Van Fleet was then a top coun¬ 
terinsurgents consultant to Kennedy's army secretary on guemlla warfare His 
son-in-law did him proud McChnstian was persuasive on the guemlla threat, 
helped by doctored interrogation reports to the Ecuadorian military that falsely 
linked the Ecuadorian Communist party to a group of young intellectuals who 
were arrested while training to defend the government of President Carlos Julio 
Ardsemena from a rebellion by the CIA-advised Cuenca garrison “ Arrtsemena, 
forced to break relations with Cuba, would soon announce that Ecuador was 
launching the first civic action program of its kind in Latin America, combining 
$1.5 million in U S military assistance with another $500,000 in AID funds for 
public works projects. Collaborating with McChnstian's local mission officer, an 
army major who trained the tank crews for the Bay of Pigs, would be the CIA *' 
McChnstian clearly understood the soft-spoken clandestine side of persua¬ 
sion. “He was one of the most impressive officers that I have ever met.” SIL’s Donald 
Johnson said of McChnstian *lf all of our lop commanders and diplomats were of 
his caliber, we could be proud and there would not be any ugly Amencans * 
McChnstian's team used JAARSs Helio Couners to survey the entire Ecuadorian 
Amazon * The Green Berets stayed in Ecuador for three months while McChnstian 
continued his tour of Amazon-hasm countries. He was probably the colorful "gen¬ 
eral" referred to by General Lansdale's boss. Undersecretary of Defense Roswell 
Gilpatnc, when he recalled, years later, that ‘we had this general who was of rather 
broad gauge; he sensed all the psychological, political and other than military 
aspects of the thing and really got around Latin America much more than any other 
men had done. Through this Southern Command we began to pull the whole thing 
together and get some pnonties instead of having it done on sort of a country by 
country basis and just between top military establishments. .1 remember 
Colombia, Peru. Ecuador. Brazil particularly 

This transnational approach to counterinsurgency in "remote areas" was 
uniquely reflected in the missionary realm by the activities of SIL, then the only truly 
transnational presence in almost all the Amazon-basin countries. From Peru, SIL’s 
Jerry Elder sent Cam a clipping from Limafc Lt Ptrnsa that reported on a conference 
between Ecuadorian and Peruvian army commanders on the border “The high point 
was the tact that they should unite to fight the common enemy. Communism." wrote 
Elder ‘I think this is particularly significant in light of the fact that one of the reasons 
that Commander Melger went out there was to give a report to the military’ on the pos¬ 
sibility of our doing espionage along the border 

According to Elder. Melger was going to show him his report to the military- 
before giving a fuller report to the minister of education. SILs willingness to col¬ 
laborate extended beyond the pnmers for the Ministry of Education, apparently, 
espionage also might come under the missionary rubric 
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SILs traditional support of Washington's counterinsurgency doctrine by 
deferring to regimes that were allied with Washington had been successful in 
some countries. But it would prove counterproductive in Brazil. There the 
Goulart government had been targeted by Washington not for stability, but for 
destabilization. 

Cam Townsend, overlooking this difference, failed to recognize how SIL 
could be trapped by his eagerness to seize the opportunity offered by his most 
important Brazilian contact, Darcy Ribeiro. Appointed to steer the new University 
of Brasilia to safe haven. Ribeiro was himself lost in these turbulent political seas. 
The ceremony in Brasilia in May 1963 for the Spirit of Philadelphia demonstrated 
the conflicting currents. 

Ribeiro officiated, breaking protocol to put his arm around Cam in praise, 
while an air force officer representing President Goulart and the ministers of for¬ 
eign affairs and aeronautics looked on. along with a U.S. Embassy official and a 
film crew of the U.S. Information Agency, headed by Charles Mertz. a veteran of 
Lansdalc's psychological warfare operations in the Philippines and South Vietnam 

The Helio Courier itself symbolized the political and cultural contradictions 
that Cam had used to build SIL, explosive contradictions that he now brought 
into the long-sought Brazilian Amazon At that time, the Helio Corporation was 
deeply involved with the same CIA that was seeking the downfall of Goulart's and 
Ribeiro’s government. 

The plane had been christened in Philadelphia by Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth, a cousin of J. Richardson Dilworth, Nelson Rockefeller’s top financial 
aide The latter was the key representative of the Rockefeller family in the Hanna 
Mining-Chrysler-National Steel financial complex that Ribeiro’s government was 
fighting in the Brazilian courts. The Helio Couner had been purchased from a 
Cuban American in Miami with a $5,000 down payment donated by Sam 
Milbank. one of Cam’s most influential contacts on Wall Street and a key corpo¬ 
rate link between SIL and Brazil/* Until recently an investor in sugar plantations 
and cattle ranches in Cuba, Milbank was eager to preserve American influence in 
Latin America. The Milbank family’s law firm had presidential adviser and former 
Chase Manhattan chairman John J McCloy as one of its senior partners. The firm 
had been retained by Hanna Mining, McCloy was in charge of Hanna’s suit 
against Brazil's nationalization of its iron resources Later, McCloy would repre¬ 
sent Hanna successfully before the generals who would overthrow Goulart's gov¬ 
ernment. 

The planes other major donor was the Pew Memorial Fund. 4 controlled by 
J Howard Pew, Sun Oil Company (Sunoco) competitor of the Rockefellers’ oil 
interests and a man so profoundly distrustful of everything to the left of Barry 
Goldwater that he thought Nelson Rockefeller was soft on communism More to 
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(he point, Sun Oil was, afier Texaco, the second-largest seller of crude oil to 
Brazil, most of it from Venezuela’s Lake Maracaibo. 4 " 

None of this was known to Ribeiro, and it might not have made any differ¬ 
ence anyway. Ribeiro was eager for S1L to help him set up a linguistics department 
at the new University of Brasilia to train anthropologists for work among the 
Indians And Townsend, in turn, was eager to reach the Bibleless tribes of Brazil. 
These Indians had been Cams goal for forty years, since the day his Presbyterian 
inspirer from Philadelphia, L. L. Legters, had sent him pictures of a ‘fine, stalwart, 
naked Indian along the Amazon and Xingu rivers and awakened Cam to the 
dream of reaching “a thousand tribes without the Bible.” 4 ' In Brazil, SIL was 
already suffering from the suspicions of foreigners operating airplanes in the 
undefended Amazon. According to Jim Wilson, SIL’s new branch director in 
Brazil, “support for our use of planes and radio must come from the top. ... As 
far as I can see. the Indian Protective Service and the University of Brasilia are the 
two most probable opportunities at present for underwriting our JAARS service." v 

Wilson, therefore, courted SPl’s new- military director, using a document 
giving SIL authorization to set up and operate a radio and transport service in col¬ 
laboration with the SPI. It was designed to help both SP1 and SIL “give emergency 
help to the Indians," as well as “for the benefit of whatever government services 
require collaboration."' 1 The document was unsigned, but Wilson insisted that 
former President Quadras had given his OK. SIL informed the Brazilian ambas¬ 
sador in Washington. Roberto Campos. o( this document to get his support. 

Campos offered more than support. An active proponent of U S. corporate 
investment in Brazil, particularly in the Amazon. Campos had originated the idea 
of SIL using the University of Brasilia as a legal ownership cover for SIL’s Helios. 1 ' 
Like the Rockefeller’s AlA, with which he frequently consulted, Campos under¬ 
stood the importance of brushing American enterprises with a Brazilian veneer 

For his own reasons, Darcy Ribeiro liked the idea of SILs affiliation with the 
University of Brasilia. Ribeiro. in fact, had become so enamored with SIL that he 
offered its members the use of a tourist hotel in Goias on the Ilha do Bananal, a 
huge tract of dry land jutting out of the Araguaia River that marks the border 
between the states of Mato Grosso and Goias. M 

The hotel, built to allow guests “a view of the Indians," 14 was the latest of 
the steps that were already bringing an end to the Karaja Indians’ rule over 
their own lands. SIL had sent a team into the tribe in 1958. In the 1930s, 
there were some 4,000 Karajas; by 1967, there were only about 400. The 
Karajas’ lands were rapidly being taken over by cattle ranchers All this had 
been overseen by SPI agents. 

The SPI had great hopes of using JAARS to expand its control over the 
tribes Wilson reported that Colonel Moacyr, SPl’s director, had SILs proposal for 
a contract between SPI and SIL that would allow SIL to work directly with the 
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Indians, with no intermediary Brazilian sponsors. Moacyr had given reason for 
hope. He was taking a personal hand in helping S1L import a new Helio Courier 
and was interested in having SP1 use SIL’s Pioneer 530 radio transmitters in order 
to “amplify the SP1 network." r 

From Washington, Ambassador Campos continued to urge S1L on. He had 
discussions with A1A over the various colonization schemes and realized the 
potential usefulness of these resourceful Americans for conquering Brazil's newest 
frontiers.' 


The Campos Connection 

Roberto Campos was an active promoter of SIL. It was he who, after attend¬ 
ing the 1961 Philadelphia dedication of The Spirit of Philadelphia, suggested that 
SIL’s Robert Schneider and JAARS’s Lawrence Routh come to the Brazilian Embassy 
to work out a tentative contract, assuring that “he would see that such a plan got 
into the right hands in Brasilia," Schneider wrote Wilson, urging him, Dale 
Kietzman, and Cam to send ideas. 

Campos, however, had wider plans for the Amazon than saving the tribes 
for Jesus. 

Campos was a clever U S.-educated economist who had met Nelson 
Rockefeller while serving in Brazils embassy in Washington during World War 11. 
He had worked closely with New York financiers during his years as director of 
Kubitschek’s National Bank for Economic Development, which promoted 
Amazonian development. He saw SIL as another tool for prying open the 
Amazon If this perspective brought him into an alliance with Goulart supporters 
like Ribeiro, he accepted it only as a temporary pact of convenience Campos was 
an internationalist when it came to development theories. He was no fnend of 
Goulart and his nationalist policies. 

Campos’s political loyalties were known in Washington, where the National 
Security Council (NSC) had embarked on a pressure campaign against Goulart. 
Unfortunately for Campos, despite his sympathy for U S. corporate goals, he was 
caught between Goulart and the NSCs desire for a “political confrontation" with 
Goulart that could “bring our influence to bear on important near future political 
decisions (e g., appointments to the new cabinet)." There was no doubt in the 
NSC about the ultimate goal: removal of Goulart or Goularts retreat on policies 
that obstructed “the climate for private investment."' 

By December 1963, the pressure had become too great for Campos. He 
resigned as Goularts ambassador with the slated intention of engaging in politics 
when he returned home. The Johnson White House knew his number. The State 
Department noted to NSCs McGeorge Bundy that Campos “is interested in finan¬ 
cial success and sometimes regrets that to serve as ambassador, he had to give up 
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his directorship of CONSULTEC, a profit-making consulting firm in Rio de 
Janeiro.... He has advocated the encouragement of private enterprise and foreign 
investments with specific reference to the participation of private foreign capital in 
the development of Brazil’s petroleum resources. 

The departure of Campos was the last of a senes of reversals for Cam in 
Brazil. Like Nelson Rockefeller’s ALA. Cam’s S1L had gotten only token support 
from AID during the Kennedy years. Only when the Johnson administration was 
in place did hope shine again Cam made this fact clear in a cable he sent to 
President Johnson only weeks after Kennedy^ death, “heretofore. we were not 

TREATED AS ALLIES BY OUR OWN GOVERNMENT, DUE PERHAPS TO THE EMPHASIS WE PLACE 
ON THE BIBLE AS A POWERFUL INSTRUMENT FOR FREEING INDIAN TRIBES FROM FEAR AND 
SUPERSTITION. YOUR GOAL, SO CLEARLY STATED, REPRESENTS INESCAPABLE Dim' (FOR] ALL 
OUR CITIZENS AGAIN. I CONGRATULATE YOU."' 0 

Carlos Sanz de Santamaria, the former Colombian ambassador who had 
been instrumental in SICs entry into Colombia, accepted the Johnson administra¬ 
tion's nod to become chairman of the Alliance for Progress’s executive advisory 
committee, the Inter-Amencan Economic and Social Council. Since the council 
had a large technical secretariat to review national and regional development 
plans, Cam fired off a congratulatory letter to Sanz, loaded with proposals, and 
even visited Sanz to cement his relationship. 

Cam urged essentially what was already well known as the new policy of 
AID Administrator Thomas Mann: The Alliance for Progress must become an 
alliance of businessmen. “How different it would be if business and professional 
men in the United States were encouraged to get together with their counterparts 
in Latin America and develop projects for whose success they would be responsi¬ 
ble but for which they could secure financial backing from the Alliance for 
Progress. The American people have confidence in their business and professional 
men and would back them 

Cam’s specific proposal centered on transportation to move American 
tounsts and machinery into Latin Amenca. Use the U.S. Navy and Air Force to 
transport them free, he urged, and use private organizations, assisted by the 
Alliance for Progress and army surplus equipment, to airlift them over unfinished 
portions of the Pan Amencan I lighway and even to help “open up some impor¬ 
tant but isolated areas of commerce and colonization while roads thal have been 
planned are being built. 

Cam, of course, offered the service of SIL’s hundreds of linguists “and other 
technicians" 

Sanz could not take Cam up on his offer, however. He had no real power, 
which was why Alberto Lleras Camargo had turned down the chairmanship of the 
council when Johnson offered it to him. Stunned by Sanz’s unresponsiveness. 
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Cam had no choice now bui 10 seek sources of assistance for SIL and JAARS in the 
private sector. 

The Rockefellers were the obvious source of funds, and SIL petitioned the 
Rockefeller Foundation office in Rio. Unfortunately, all contributions from the 
Rockefeller Foundation were earmarked for the University of Brasilia, headed by 
Darcy Ribeiro M 

Ribeiro’s ties to Goulart may have hindered Cam’s access to AID funds, but 
precisely because of these ties, Ribeiro was too valuable a card to ignore However, 
in March 1964, his ace was removed with the overthrow of Goulart. With it. ironi¬ 
cally, went the last barrier to the genocide of the Amazonian Indian. 
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Setting the Clock 

Adolf Berle’s Manhattan town house crackled with the sound of a short¬ 
wave radio on the evening of March 30, 1964, as Berlc adjusted knobs, trying to 
hear the latest news on troop movements in Brazil Listening with him was 
Alberto Byington, a Brazilian whose family had long linked the Amazon to the 
United States. Byington was a descendant of Confederate slaveholders who had 
migrated to the lower Amazon city of Santartm, where slavery was then still legal, 
rather than accept Abraham Lincolns forced emancipation of African Americans 
Surviving Brazil’s own Emancipation in 1888, Byingtons ancestors had done well 
in business Byington himself tied his destiny to ALCOA’s expansion in Brazil, 
which would soon include bauxite deposits in the Amazon. Since at least 1962, he 
had been passing U.S. funds to the rebels. 1 He was one of the chief plotters of the 
military coup now under way 

“He laid out the plan," said Berle. “Through the evening, we watched it work 
out with almost clock-work precision." 1 

In Rio. President Joio Goulart watched also, but in dismay, as army after 
army deserted Brazil’s constitutional government and marched on Rio. Gone were 
the brave presidential words he used to answer the first news of the rebellion. 
Now Goulart was worried that he would not be able to get out of Rio alive. 

He had expected the coup attempt. As long as John F Kennedy was alive, he 
believed, he could expect restraint Even so, Kennedy had been tough, sending his 
brother, Robert, the previous year to lay down a senes of demands The demands 
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were so similar 10 those of Goulart's domestic opponents that the Brazilian presi¬ 
dent, astonished, had looked at the U.S. attorney general and asked. “How can it 
be that you are in contact with my enemies?"’ 

His enemies were legion, starting with the admirals and generals who had 
tried to prevent his succeeding to the presidency after Jinio Quadros had 
resigned. Then there were conservative state governors like Juracy Magalhaes, the 
former informant and confidant of U.S. ambassadors since Berle’s wartime tenure, 
and now governor of Bahia; Governor Adhemar dc Barros of Sao Paulo, a wealthy 
physician who had left the Uniao Democratica National (UDN), which had helped 
overthrow Vargas in 1945, to form his own Social Progressive Party; and UDN 
governors Jos* de Magalhaes Pinto of Minas Gerais, a banker, and, of course, the 
ever-vengeful Carlos Lacerda of Rio^ own Guanabara state. The generals had been 
preparing for this day for years. Moreover, they knew they had support from the 
new Johnson administration in Washington; tangible support—money, arms, the 
promise of diplomatic recognition, and even a U.S. Navy carrier task force ready 
to steam into the fray. 

Goulart’s long deathwatch over his credit-starved government was over. His 
fortunes had declined rapidly since Kennedy’s death. In early January, shortly 
before the petroleum workers’ strike, he had made the mistake of expressing his 
belief that the political crises he had faced during the previous year were even 
more dramatic in other countries in Latin America. He did not specifically men¬ 
tion the many CIA-backed military coups that had swept the hemisphere in 1963. 
He did not need to. Everyone knew to what he was referring. But he did note that 
“the phenomenon that generated these times was the same in all countries. It is 
that the popular masses are becoming more politically aware at each step; it is that 
popular hopes are becoming more forceful, leading society to conquer barriers so 
as to transform itself into the democracy of all for all." 

The U.S. Embassy’s political officers underlined that last phrase in reporting 
his speech to Washington. They also underlined two other sentences: “That we 
may be able to make Brazil overcome that phase of transition, emerging from an 
egoistic and capitalistic democracy into a Christian and social democracy, within a 
climate of understanding and brotherhood That will be the great victory that his¬ 
tory will record in favor of the government." 4 

The CIA had been active in Brazil since the 1962 elections, Brazilian agents 
controlled by J. C. King’s Western Hemisphere Clandestine Services infiltrated the 
Peasant Leagues, it was later charged.’ Following the passage of the Rural Workers 
Law in March 1963, detailing the rights of rural workers and unions, the CIA- 
funded American Institute for Free Labor Development (A1FLD) initiated attempts 
to penetrate the rural labor movement in the Northeast AIFLD, with the support 
of Nelson Rockefeller’s old labor ally from Rockefeller Center days, AFL-CIO pres¬ 
ident George Meany* was quickly becoming an arm of the CIA. 
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By the autumn of 1963, Sio Paulo Governor Adhemar de Barros was tellmg 
AlFLD’s executive director, former Rockefeller wartime associate Serafino Romualdi, 
of plans “to mobilize military and police contingents” against President Goulart. 
AIFLD then hurriedly set up a training session for thirty-three Brazilian unionists in 
the United States. “When they returned ... some of them ... became intimately 
involved in some of the clandestine operations of the revolution before it took place 
on Apnl 1,” explained Romualdis successor as execuuve director, William Doherty, Jr., 
in a radio interview after the coup. “What happened in Brazil ... did not just 
happen—it was planned—and planned months in advance." 

Part of the planning included the use of yet another front group, the 
Brazilian Insutute of Democratic Action (IBAD). Like AIFLD, IBAD’s money was 
assumed to come from Amencan big business. Some 14 billion cruzeiros were 
passed to IBAD through the Brazilian branches of three North Amencan banks. 
The Nonh American banks refused to reveal the names of IBAD’s depositors when 
subpoenaed by Brazilian congressional investigators, but all three were subse¬ 
quently identified as CIA conduits by a former CIA officer." 

Nelson’s International Basic Economy Corporation (IBEC) was also later 
named as one of IBAD's major benefactors,* as were Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Hanna Mining, Bethlehem Steel, Texaco, Gulf Oil, U S. Steel, and General 
Motors. 10 In 1975, former CIA officer Philip Agee confirmed that IBAD was "one 
of the Rio (ClAl Station's main political-action operations.”" 

But the CIA’s most important asset was the Brazilian army IBAD had hired 
retired senior officers in an attempt to influence the 1962 elections at the Club 
Militar against Goulart candidates. A congressional investigation ultimately led to 
Goulart’s closing IBAD’s offices in October 1963, but by then it was too late. 
IBAD’s operators were in place, continuing to function in the labor movement, the 
Higher War College, and the powerful Fourth Army. The veterans of the Brazilian 
Expeditionary Force who had fought with military attach* Colonel Vernon 
Walters in Italy during World War II emerged triumphant in the Club Militar elec¬ 
tions This group, called the “Sorbonne" Group, branded all criticism of the 
United Slates as inspired by the Communist party and subversive 

Many members of the Sorbonne Group were sons of career officers. They 
were part of a military caste that saw itself as unique and different from the rest of 
Brazilian society. 1 *' They prided themselves on their technical training and looked 
with disdain on the inefficiency of civilian rule. Every individual abuse or incom¬ 
petency’ in government was taken as a sign of general corruption These officers 
rejected the traditional emphasis on maintaining a balance of power in a region of 
shifting alliances; instead, they now accepted the Pentagon^ line that the Cold 
War required a permanent alliance with the United States and adoption of the 
Pentagons doctrine of "internal warfare." 1 ’ 

The enemy now became the citizens of their own country—all Brazilians 
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allied with the Left and even conservatives and nationalists who were reluctant to 
allow American corporations to dominate sectors of the economy or regions like 
the Amazon. The stress placed on nation-building by Amencan counterinsurgency 
doctrine was replicated in the Brazilian Army Command and General StafT School 
well before the coup And key to nation-building were law and order Studying 
the U S. Army’s basic manual, Brazilian and other Latin Amencan officers learned 
that “stability and law and order are essential to the success of Cold War efforts." 14 
Taken out of its Amencan context of rule by the people through direct vote or 
vole by fairly elected representatives, “stability and law and order" could be re¬ 
defined as manial law 

In those words were the seeds not only of Brazil’s 1964 coup, but of its 1968 
"Supercoup," and not only Brazil’s coups, but many other coups in Latin America. 
It was only natural, therefore, that President Kennedy^ $9 million reduction in 
U S. military aid to Brazil in 1963 was Mewed with alarm by the Sorbonne Group. 
The blame, of course, fell on Goulan. Goulan’s unwillingness to surrender Brazil's 
national sovereignty over its own foreign policy was perceived as a Communist- 
inspired alliance with the Soviet Union and therefore treason. The minister of war 
was feeling enough heat from the generals to call Goulart’s foreign ministry’ and 
complain. “He asked whether we were trying to abolish his ministry. He said that 
the United Slates military mission had told him it might be very difficult to get aid 
and supplies for the next year unless Brazil supported the United States."' That 
was just before the coup. 

Goulart saw it coming. Plans were announced to hold a huge anti-Goulart 
rally in Rio on April 12. The rally was to have been the start of the coup, Alberto 
Byington admitted to Berle, but Goulart’s efforts to mobilize the populace behind 
him forced their hand earlier. 1 ' 

Goulan called for a counterrally by labor Despite Governor Lacerda’s decla¬ 
ration of a holiday to lessen the turnout, 130,000 people showed up on March 13 
They cheered Goulan as he signed decrees expropnating land along rural high¬ 
ways for redistribution to landless peasants and nationalizing Brazil’s private 
refinenes. Goulan also announced that the marketing and distribution of petro¬ 
leum products would be put in the hands of public agencies, not private compa¬ 
nies like Standard Oil. This had been the demand of oil workers for years; they 
had been impatient with Goulan. who knew how nationalization of the refinenes 
into Petrobris would enrage Lacerda’s UDN pany leaders, some of whom were 
investors in the refineries. He also knew that American oil companies would be 
funous. Standard Oil of California and Texaco had helped finance the Duquc de 
Caxias refinery in Rio, another Amencan company helped finance the terminal 
and oil-tanker docks in Santos near S4o Paulo for the refinery at Cubaiio, used by 
the Pews’ Sun Oil Company But he was heartened by the fact that now the oil 
workers cheered him despite his intervention against their strike in January The 
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workers cheered even louder when he called for amending the Constitution to 
permit payment for the expropriated lands and refineries wuh government bonds 
instead of scarce cash 

The generals, however, did not cheer Three days later. Army Chief of Staff 
Humberto Castelo Branco approached U.S. Ambassador Lincoln Gordon with a 
“white paper” rationale for a military upnsing. Brazil had to be saved from itself, 
or at least from Goulart What would be Washington’s reaction? 

Gordon allegedly replied that President Johnson was prepared to recognize 
any rebel government on Brazilian territory that proclaimed itself in opposition to 
Goulart and communism and could hold out for forty-eight hours (a prescription 
similar to that given for the Bay of Pigs). He suggested that Minas Gerais, home of 
the Fourth Army, might be the best locale from which to launch such a rebellion.' 

Encouraged by the U.S. ambassador’s support. General Castelo Branco 
assembled his fellow generals Adolf Berle later described what happened: 

‘Using units he knew had been unhappy about Goulart s probably projected 
dictatorship, he Ithe general) had worked out combined action with three of the 
four army groups . . . {andl was a little more than half certain that the other 
group .. would go over to him.... He had also activated the political and other 
elements A civilian demonstration of several hundred thousand was planned for 
Rio on Apnl 2 as a preliminary but they could not wait for that 

These “other elements" included AIFLD agents in the labor movement, who 
maintained vital telephone lines dunng the coup despite a union’s call for a gen¬ 
eral strike. 1 * and who fire-bombed the Rio headquarters of the Brazilian 
Communist party/” They also included the Research Group of retired military offi¬ 
cers who had received several hundred thousand dollars from the Institute of 
Research and Social Studies (IPES).*’ 1 

IPES, founded in 1961 by conservative businessmen with ties to American 
Power and Light and a Sao Paulo drug firm, was the major financial backer of and 
political guide to the pnncipal oven sponsors of two huge anti-Goulan demonstra¬ 
tions that took place the last week of March, the Women's Campaign for Democracy 
and the Womens Civic Union Behind IPES was J. C. King's Clandestine Services, 
whose “Rio station and its larger bases.” the CIA's Philip Agee noted in his diary, 
“were financing the mass urban demonstrations against the Goulan government, 
proving the old themes of God, country', family and liberty to be as effective as 
ever Marches were held in Belo Honzonte and Sao Paulo, the seats of government 
of two of the governors involved in the coup, banker Magalhies Pinto and Adhemar 
de Banos Amencan businessmen in close contact with the CIA were also involved* 

The head of this IPES network, General Golbery do Couto e Silva of IPES’s 
Research Group, would become chief of Castelo Branco's intelligence service after 
the coup. 

IPES was funded by U.S. subsidianes. including Amencan Light and Power 
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and Rockefeller-affiliated DELTEC, which allegedly dipped into a $7 million cash 
reserve in the Bahamas." Another funder, according to historian Rene Drcyfuss. 
was Moreira Salles’s bank/* U.S. Charge d'Affairs Niles Bond later suggested that 
U S. funds for 1PES had probably "been passed to IPES through a middleman: 
Alberto Byington.”' 

Back in Berles Manhattan town house. Byington fretted over the safety of his 
wife, whom he had sent to Rio by plane on the previous afternoon. Mrs. Byington 
earned a secret message to the plotters that Byington had successfully ‘bought on 
his own credit a shipload of oil to make sure the Brazilian navy would be able to 
function."" Standard Oil of New Jersey, which provided the Brazilian navy with its 
oil supplies, would keep the flow coming " 

The plotters had good reason to worry that oil storage facilities and refinenes 
would be seized or blown up by the oil workers to foil the coup Brazils oil workers 
had been at the forefront of the struggle to preserve Pctrobras, calling on Goulan to 
nationalize the pnvate refineries, including those owned by Lacerda's UDN entrepre¬ 
neurs The navy was crucial to the coup’s chances if the Northeast remained loyal to 
Goulan and army units were needed to be shipped there Brazilian naval forces also 
would be needed to back up another option: a landing by U.S. Marines 

U.S. military intervention was considered in earnest following Ambassador 
Gordon’s visit to Washington for consultations m mid-March. General Andrew 
O’Meara, commander of the U.S. Southern Command, reportedly flew from his 
Panama Canal headquarters to Rio a week before the coup to assure Castelo 
Branco of U.S. aid The Brazilian general had given U.S. Military’ Attache Vernon 
Walters a document describing a rationale for the coup on March 17. General 
O’Meara wanted Castelo Branco to know that the Johnson administration was 
willing to drop paratroopers in any area Goulan attempted to hold 

Things fell into place quickly after that. On March 27. Ambassador Gordon, 
acting on CIA reports, cabled Secretary of State Dean Rusk that it was his impres¬ 
sion and that of “some well informed Brazilians" that Goulan was definitely opting 
“to seize dictatorial power, accepting the active collaboration of the Brazilian 
Communist Party. ... If he were to succeed it is more than likely that Brazil 
would come under full communist control." 

Gordon noted that Petrobras “is now taking over the five remaining oil 
refineries not already under its control" He applauded the recent ann-Goulart 
demonstrations as having provided “an important element of mass popular show¬ 
ing. which reacts favorably in turn on Congress and the Armed Forces." Gordon 
reported that five governors were now joined by a military’ group under Castelo 
Branco, who was assuming control “in all areas of the country." Gordon asked 
that his report be passed on to top administration officials and higher-ups in the 
CIA, including J. C. King 

Two days later, Gordon sent Rusk another top-secret cable, warning that 
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three hundred Brazilian marines had been unable or unwilling to break up a sil-m 
by sailors protesting the arrest of thirty other sailors who had spoken out in 
Goulart’s defense during a rally. Goulart returned from an Easter holiday at his 
ranch in Rio Grande do Sul ready to grant amnesty to the marines and the sailors. 
The subsequent march of the freed sailors through the streets shouting “Long Live 
Jango" (Goulart’s nickname) galvanized the military hierarchy into opposition 
against the government To these men, Goulart was condoning mutiny against 
their own authority, an authority they believed predated the republic and was 
derived from the days of the Portuguese emperor when the armed forces were 
assumed to serve Brazil by being the state above politics and class interests. Twice 
before, during the general’s attempts in 1955 and 1961 to overthrow constitu¬ 
tional succession by elected civilians, the refusal of noncommissioned officers to 
obey illegal orders for a putsch had proved decisive. The generals and admirals 
were determined not to have that resistance succeed again. 

The generals now spoke out against Goulan’s proposed constitutional reforms 
“Resistance forces, both military and civilian (arc] seeking |to) recover from unex¬ 
pected setback and consulting feverishly on future courses of action." 1: Gordon 
cabled Again, King was listed among the select few to receive Gordon’s cables 

King, however, was not content to remain so far from the action. He would 
not suffer being bypassed as he had in Guatemala and the Bay of Pigs. Brazil was 
his baby, his specialty since the days he headed Johnson & Johnson’s subsidiary 
there and surveyed the Amazon for Nelson Rockefeller during World War II His 
contacts among conservative businessmen, politicians, and military officers—once 
disdained by the CIA's fair-haired Ivy Leaguers—now found their place in the 
Brazilian sun He secretly flew to Brazil to be on hand when the coup took place. 
He arrived just in time. “Actually. King had been very quietly in Rio through the 
recent April revolution there." Berle recorded a month later in his diary “Some 
day we will get the story.”” 

In the Pentagon and the White House, the story already had a title: 
“Operation Brother Sam." Informants provided the CIA station on March 30 with 
news that the governors of Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais had “definitely reached 
accord" and that a coup was imminent “probably within the next few days. 
Revolution will not be resolved quickly and will be bloody. Fighting in North 
might continue for a long period 

The drama reached us climax on March 30. when Goulart told the pardoned 
manne sergeants that many of the resources for the mobilization against the gov¬ 
ernment had “come from the money of the businessmen who received the illicit 
remission of profits that were recently regulated by means of a law It is the money 
provided by the enormous international petroleum interests and (Brazilian) com¬ 
panies which are against the law I also signed giving a monopoly on the importa¬ 
tion of oil to PctrobrasThis oil policy impacted negatively on the fortunes of 
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Refmana Exploragio dc Pctrdleo Uniio. whose principal stockholder, Rockefeller 
ally Wallher Moreira Salles, would later be criticized for allegedly supporting the 
coup that was being planned * When Goulan nude a similar televised appeal to 
the Brazilian people that day, the conspirators knew they had to act fast 

The Alarm Rings 

The Situation Room in the White House responded immediately with 
Operation Brother Sam. the contingency plan to land U.S. armed forces in Brazil 
At 1 50 a m on March 31. a U.S. Navy task force, ostensibly conducting maneu¬ 
vers in the South Atlantic, received orders from the Joint Chiefs to move secretly 
toward Brazil and stand by off Santos, a port south of S4o Paulo, for orders from 
the U.S. Embassy’ 

The task force consisted of eleven tankers, six destroyers, an aircraft earner 
with jet fighter-bombers, and a helicopter earner ready to fly in a U.S. Mannes 
strike force * Six tons of small arms and ammunition were also readied at 
McGuire Air Force base in New Jersey for shipment by C-135 transpons to the 
Brazilian governors and generals State governors mobilized state militia units 
with officers trained by the CIA under the Agency for International Development's 
(AID*) “Public Safety’’ cover. 

Ambassador Gordon and Vernon Wallers knew that General Armoury Kruel 
was the key to success. He was the commander of the powerful Second Army in 
SAo Paulo. No coup could succeed in Rio or SAo Paulo without the Second Army 
Under pressure from younger colonels who were in contact with King's CIA oper¬ 
atives.’* Kruel demanded that Goulart break with the Brazilian Left Goulan 
refused At midnight, Kruel left SAo Paulo, and the Second Army was moving 
against Rio by 4 a m. 

It was a rout Within a few hours, contingents of Castelo Branco* Fourth 
Army had completed their march from Minas Gerais and taken Rio. When Alberto 
Byington* wife arrived at the Rio airport from the United States, she found a large 
contingent of police waning for her—not to arrest her. but as an escort under the 
command of her son-in-law 

Carlos Lacerda was triumphant He had opted to hold out m the governor* 
mansion until the Second Army arrived, calling for his supporters to defend the 
palace Organized by the management of American Light and Power, the group 
that surrounded the palace had only one problem no ammunition Until, that is, 
a long black limousine arrived, us back seals replaced by containers carrying 
ammunition, which was distributed by a man speaking English.* 

On June 18, a beaming Lacerda would appear before the Council on Foreign 
Relations to the applause of New York* financial and academic elite, Adolf Berle 
would introduce him 
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No such accolades would be given Pernambuco's governor in the Northeast 
After troops from the Fourth Army surrounded the governor^ mansion and fired 
on his supporters, killing two students. Governor Miguel Arraes was seized and 
imprisoned 

Meanwhile, Goulart disappeared from Rio, He flew to Brasilia, where he 
immediately conferred with congressional leaders and denied reports he had 
resigned. At about 10 pm., the White House learned that Goulart would not resign 
and would, if necessary, go to Rio Grande do Sul to lead the resistance * Intelligence 
sources confirmed that the president’s jet was fully fueled for a (light up to 5,500 
miles and that no (light plan had been filed The CIA was already on Goularts trail 
Goulart signed the decree he had announced in Rio a few days earlier that 
nationalized the distribution of petroleum products. This legally put Standard Oil 
out of business in Brazil It was also one of Goulart’s last acts as president 

The Johnson administration's anxiety over whether Goulart intended to put 
up a fight ended when the Brazilian president, facing reports of troop movements 
against him from Minas Gerais, flew out of Brasilia around midnight This left the 
government in the hands of his chief domestic policy adviser, Darcy Ribeiro. 
Ribciro officiated over the closing of the airport, pro-Goulart rallies at the 
University of Brasilia, a failed general stnke called by local unions,*' and a radio 
call to arms Against the oncoming Fourth Army, his efforts were feeble 

The Congress convened in an agitated joint session protected by local tanks 
and troops Ribciro's message that Goulart had not fled Brazil but had gone to Rio 
Grande do Sul was ignored The presidency was declared "vacated ’ .An hour and a 
half later. Speaker Ramien Mazzilli took the oath of office as next in line of constitu¬ 
tional succession. The coup had effectively been endorsed by the time the Fourth 
Army's tanks amved. 

Ambassador Gordon signaled triumph with characteristic understatement 
He had ordered the old Rio embassys air conditioners shut off to prevent smoke 
spreading in case of fire Learning from street runners (much as Berle had twenty 
years earlier) that the army was in control, he turned to his staff, who were expect¬ 
ing some comment on this historic moment, and simply said, “Turn on the air con¬ 
ditioners." 

Outside, the CIA-financed “March of the Family with God for Liberty" 
became a huge million-strong victory parade complete with tons of ticker tape- 
like fluttering paper Gordon observed that the “only unfortunate note was the 
obviously limned participation in the march of the lower classes This, clearly, 
was a victory for the shopkeepers, the professionals, the landlords, and the upper 
classes, “a great victory for the free world," the only alternative to what otherwise 
would have been the “total loss to the West of all South American Republics." 
Gordon cautioned the Johnson administration, however, not to share his hyper¬ 
bole; “avoidance of a jubilant posture’* was the watchword Instead, Gordon 
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advised that Johnson send a congratulatory telegram to the new acting president. 
Mazzilli, offenng “Americas warmest good wishes.’'*' 

The speed of Johnson’s recognition pleased Brazil’s new leaders, who had not 
been getting a good reception in Latin America's press Johnson’s congratulatory 
message, on the other hand, shocked many followers of John F Kennedy. The late 
presidents practice was to break diplomatic relations and pending aid when military 
coups, most often with CLA backing, took place Kennedy had done so in Ecuador, 
Peru, Guatemala. Honduras. Argentina, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti. 

The Johnson administration had given no cause for such illusions. It had 
already pronounced the Mann Doctrine of limited social reforms and toleration of 
military rule on March 18, when Assistant Secretary Mann called in Gordon and 
other ambassadors from Latin America to explain what New Yorfc Times reporter 
Tad Szulc described as “a radical modification of the policies of the Kennedy 
administration.'" No clearer message needed to be sent to the generals of Brazil, 
other than speedy recognition, that is. 

Later, both Gordon and Walters would deny any U.S involvement in the coup ” 
"Neither the Amencan Embassy nor 1 personally played any pan in the process what¬ 
soever," 4 ' Gordon, under oath, told skeptical senators in 1966 during his confirmation 
heanngs as Johnsons new assistant secretary of state for intcr-Amencan affairs. 

Walters was with Castelo Branco at the general’s home on April 6 when 
Governor Lacerda announced over the radio that Castelo Branco was to be the presi¬ 
dential candidate of the rebel coalition. Castelo Branco and the rebel governors had 
conferred that morning on the drafting of the first of a senes of arbitrary Institutional 
Acts that established military rule by decree The group had agreed to declare the de 
facto president, Castelo Branco, the legal president with wide powers of anest. sus¬ 
pension of constitutional guarantees of due process and voting rights, and dismissal 
from office of all elected federal, state, and local officials who had supponed the crver- 
thrown constitutional government. Such supporters were condemned to "political 
death," meaning they could neither act nor speak on public affairs. 

The Johnson administration, apprised of these actions by the CLA," quietly 
exercised the kind of sweeping transnational power that would have been the envy 
of impenal Rome The CIA was ordered to conduct close surveillance of Goulart 
after he arrived in Uruguay Secretary of State Rusk ordered the U.S. Embassy in 
Montevideo to insist that Goulart had voluntarily abandoned Brazil's presidency 
Thus Rusk hoped to persuade the Uruguayan government to deny Goulart the 
refugee status that would have permuted him to organize politically more freely.* 4 

At the same time, the CIA’s Rio station sent some of its most prized Brazilian 
agents to Uruguay as. respectively. Brazil's new’ ambassador, first secretary, and 
military attache to run penetration and propaganda operations against Goulart 
supporters in the exile community.'* 

The Brazilian generals moved quickly to consolidate their seizure of power. 
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On April 9. after Congress hesitated to give them authonty, they issued their first 
Institutional Act. suspending the rights of 1.150 political leaders, including for¬ 
mer President Juscelino Kubitschck. and abrogating the Constitution’s direct elec¬ 
tion of the president, so the Congress, now purged of its Labor party-led majority 
coalition, could name Castelo Branco as Goulard successor. 

Castelo Branco then turned to filling his three most important posts. To 
oversee Petrobras. he appointed General Adhemar de Queirdz, later the president 
of ALCOA's Brazilian subsidiary, who pledged to give Petrobras a “total cleaning 
of extremist elements 

It was an easy task. The enure staff of Petrobras in Rio had already been 
imprisoned as alleged saboteurs;'' when they were released, an air of terror hung 
over Petrobras as thirty teams of investigators combed through employee files and 
financial records, producing the inevitable public report on corruption. Now came 
the purges, justified by precoup “financial irregularities." 

These purges paved the way for the return of the refineries to their previous 
owners. Petrobras made a perfunctory effort to uphold the nationalization decree, 
and the Supreme Court, now arbitrarily expanded by President Castelo Branco, 
quashed it. As for Goulart’s nationalization of the marketing of oil products, it was 
ignored Standard Oil of New Jersey's Esso was again in charge, leading a pack of 
companies that eventually included Shell, ARCO, and Texaco.” 

For his intelligence agency, the Nauonal Information Service (SNI), Castelo 
Branco turned to General Golbery do Couto e Silva, later the president of Dow 
Chemical's Brazilian subsidiary. Under Golbery, SNI became the subject of contro¬ 
versy when two dozen cases of torture were documented by the press during the 
next six months Some of the victims were Communist party members, some were 
socialists, and most were Catholic peasants and labor leaders One was a Catholic 
pnest. But the most flagrant atrocities went unprotested until 1967 because they 
were occurring in the jungle, and to Indians whose only crime was trying to 
defend their land. 

For this, responsibility was shared by SPI, private developers who hired pis- 
toleiros (hired guns), the military’, and perhaps most important, the quiet, refined 
presence of Castelo Brancos third crucial appointee: Roberto Campos, former 
ambassador to the United States, as minister of finance and planning. 

Campos saw development of the Amazon by American companies as a criti¬ 
cal part of Brazils economic growth In July, he and Castelo Branco ended a ten- 
year suspension of plans by the U.S. Geological Survey to conduct aerial mapping 
of the Amazon to detect mineral deposits. Now the U.S. Air Force was invited in 

In October. Campos welcomed news that the World Bank was sending its 
largest-ever mission on a seven week tour of Brazil’s interior. 4 The Johnson 
administration had released $200 million in aid that was previously pledged to 
Goulart and delivered another $50 million AID loan shortly after Campos 
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announced that he was reconsidering Goularts 10 percent limit on profit repatria¬ 
tion " In November. Campos's Ministry of Planning and Economic Coordination 
published his manifesto for Brazils future. Program oj Economic Action of the 
Government predicted that hundreds of millions of dollars in foreign investments 
would stimulate Brazil’s stabilization and growth His predictions rested on his 
‘theory of constructive bankruptcy',” a denationalization policy that turned petro¬ 
chemical development, for example, away Irom Pctrobris and toward Union 
Carbide and Phillips Petroleum It also placed Brazilian-owned firms at a competi¬ 
tive disadvantage by giving foreign firms investment guarantees, profits-repatria- 
non nghts, special exchange rates in case of the devaluation of the cruzeiro, and 
dollar-based duty and tax subsidies ' 

Chase Manhattan Bank's former chairman. John J. McCloy, presided over the 
first concrete result of Campos's new policy. On November 6. McCloy. represent¬ 
ing Hanna Mining and escorted by Ambassador Gordon, paid a visit to President 
Castelo Branco “to discuss company plans to develop iron ore deposits totalling 
an estimated 4 billion tons” and the company's “long-standing proposal to build 
an iron-ore shipping port at Sepetiba Bay." The port was essential to making 
Hanna's concession, earlier canceled by Quadros. profitable McCloy argued his 
case, knowing that Governor Carlos Lacerda wanted to build his own state-owned 
steel plant in Guanabara and opposed the Sepetiba Bay project in favor of Rio 

McCloy also realized, as did Castelo Branco, that Minas Gerais’s governor 
disputed the Hanna concession in his state, as did the chief of Castelo Branco’s 
army. But none of these men was more important to the new regime than the 
United Stales, especially after Ambassador Gordon outlined the U S. “financial 
and economic mission to Brazil." Two weeks later, the Johnson administration 
leaked plans to provide Castelo Branco with another $400 million in aid 

On December 15, the aid package was announced in Washington. In addi¬ 
tion to the promised $400 million, it provided for $450 million more in loans 
from private banks guaranteed by the International Monetary l : und. the Intcr- 
Amencan Development Bank, and private investment firms ’* All loans, of course, 
would have to be paid back; debt payments could be rescheduled, but only at the 
consent of the lending institutions actually making the loans, that is, the banks, 
including Chase Manhattan. 

On December 23, a grateful Castelo Branco decreed a new mining code 
endorsing private development of Brazil’s iron-ore reserves This code triggered 
the release of $28.8 million from Washington’s Inter-American Development 
Bank* But Hanna, the test case for all potential American investors, still faced the 
Brazilian Supreme Court. The following October. McCloy. again escorted by 
Ambassador Gordon, would meet with Castelo Branco and the minister of mines 
to urge the restoration of Hanna Mining’s contested concession' Backed by 
Campos, who had served as Hanna's technical adviser. Castelo Branco issued the 
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Second Institutional Act. The act had two purposes: to respond to the stunning 
electoral defeat that month of the regime's gubematonal candidates by banning all 
existing political parties and continuing the power to rule by decree and suspend 
Congress, and to pack the federal appeals courts and Supreme Court with military 
backers to outnumber judges who had been appointed by Kubitschck and 
Goulart. (Hanna won its case in June 1966 against token government opposition 
before an overhauled Court of Appeals) 

There were other paybacks. 

The inflated purchase of American Power and Lights subsidiaries, negotiated 
at $70 million by Campos and canceled by Goulart, now went through at 
Campos’s urging Only now the pnce was $135 million, plus a $17.7 million 
penalty as "compensation" for the delay 6 ’ 

In May 1964, a month after the coup, Brazil had broken off relations with 
Cuba; a year later, it joined the Johnson administrations resolution of condemnation 
of Cuba in the Organization of American Slates (OAS). The previous month, at 
General Vernon Walters’s request. Castelo Branco had provided 1,500 ol the OAS’s 
2,500 troops (as well as their nominal commander) that backed U S Marine inter¬ 
vention in the Dominican Republic.*’ The Brazilian foreign minister, who then 
toured South American capitals urging the creation of a permanent OAS strike force, 
was another old hand at intrigue, Petrobras's first president, Juracy Magalhaes. 

The Rockefellers made no effort to hide their feelings about the coup in 
Brazil Angry over declines in the stock market and therefore the net asset value of 
the Crescmco Fund, IBEC officials had privately charged Goulart with "govern¬ 
mental mismanagement ."** 

“The market is very unstable and weak, reacting violently to rumors of a 
political nature." one official had written Richard Aldrich in January “The President 
is constantly being denounced for permitting communist infiltration, arming labor 
syndicates and preparing for a coup." M A week before the coup. Berent Fnelc ana¬ 
lyzed Brazil's crisis for Nelson Rockefeller and Henry Kissinger. He dismissed as 
demagoguery Goulart's request for constitutional amendments to give illiterates and 
privates and noncommissioned officers the nght to vote and to allow payments for 
nationalized properties to be made in bonds, rather than in cash, to speed up his 
agrarian reform program “Goulart’s real objective is to obtain an amendment ... 
which will permit him to be a candidate for re-election in October 1965 or to find 
an excuse for perpetuating himself in office by force,” Friele wrote 6 * 

Fnele continued this raiionale to support the army after its coup “Communists 
are being rounded up all over the country." he wrote ‘In spile of cnricism of high¬ 
handedness and over-zealousness in certain cases, the new regime enjoys universal 
respect and represents the will of the great masses of the Brazilian people .. It is my 
hope that the United States and the entire free world will be understanding and sym¬ 
pathetic."* 7 
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Nelson was. ‘Permit me to congratulate your excellency and the freedom 
loving people of your great country on having won a significant victory for 
democracy and constitutional rights without bloodshed and horrors of civil war," 
he cabled Brazil’s interim president “Brazil has set an outstanding example to the 
enure world and demonstrated its determination to reject communism and solve 
its problems as a free and independent nation.... Accept my very best wishes for 
continued success in your patriotic efforts "'* 

IBEC’s 1964 annual report was filled with praise for the generals "During 
1964 a popular revolution in Brazil redirected the trend of the country's govern¬ 
ment by installing a new soundly-based administration under President 
Humberto Castelo Branco, dedicated to the improvement of the welfare of the 
Brazilian people through constitutional means Many businesses in Brazil are 
going through a very difficult period because of the Government’s effort to stem 
runaway inflation through a variety of means, including severe credit restrictions 
However, your company and business generally are patriotically supporting the 
program and all have confidence in its eventual success."*" 

David, attending a conference on Latin America at West Point in the fall of 
1964, revealed to a discussion group that “it had been decided quite early that 
Goulart was not acceptable to the United States." 

Nelson was more partisan. He blamed the coup on President Kennedy and 
the Democrats. “He argued, reported the Nov York Times, ‘that this nation under 
the Democrats had encouraged the Government headed by President Joio 
Goulart, which was overthrown yesterday Encouragement was given although the 
Brazilian President had placed Communists in government positions in opposi¬ 
tion to the wishes of many of Brazil’s slate governors.” 

On the same page, the New York Times carried a small item noting that on 
Easter Sunday the waiting line at President Kennedy's grave site in Arlington 
National Cemetery was so long that there was a wan of more than an hour and a 
half to view the grave. 


Pyrrhic Viciories 

Tor millions of Americans, the television image was riveting Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller, waiting patiently to speak to the Republican Convention and 
the nation, while howling delegates, their faces skewed by hate, booed 

Nelson had just called for support for a resolution against extremism, and 
the Goldwatentes had taken the ban. exposing their fanaticism and intolerance on 
national television, all but killing any chance for their own candidate. 

Nelson knew, as did much of the nation, that Barry Goldwater had refused to 
disavow support from the ultranghusi John Birch Society He also knew, as most 
Americans did not. that Goldwater and the Birch Society were both heavily funded by 
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J. Howard Pew, owner of one of Standard Oils major nvals, the Sun Oil Company 

Nelson had not underestimated the Pews. They were pan of a powerful, 
ultraconservative network of corporate leaders in the Republican party, who had 
made no secret of their preference for “Mr. Conservative ’ Nelson knew these ene¬ 
mies and judged them to be beatable, especially after Kennedy's death. The assas¬ 
sination had bred fear of extremes in the voters’ hearts, or so Nelson thought. 

Nelson had played the theme successfully in the Oregon primary, beating 
Goldwater handily But California had a strong streak of conservatism, especially 
in the south, where Protestant Fundamentalism, Pentagon contracts, and the 
exploitation of Mexican farmhands shaped much of the regions politics. 

Goldwater had forged a new alliance of suburban Roman Catholics and rural 
and suburban Protestant Fundamentalists, who were uneasy about Nelson’s sup¬ 
port for civil rights and so found it easier to set their case on the higher ground of 
private morals: opposing a wealthy liberal “home wrecker“ who was also a political 
“wrecker" of the Republican party. To Nelsons surprise, nothing could stop this 
religious firestorm, not even the S3 million he spent on the primaries (including 
$250,000 from David and $100,000 from sister Babs). Defeat seemed certain. 

In July, as Nelson addressed a crowd of 40,000 who had gathered in San 
Francisco to show support (or civil rights, young Goldwater delegates poured into 
the ciiy^s Cow Palace. It seemed obvious that Goldwater had won the Republican 
Convention where it mattered most, at the grass roots, electing delegates to the 
stale conventions. Now, dominating the convention, the zealots would at last have 
their day. They would defeat the Eastern Establishment that had ruled the 
Republican party since John D. Rockefeller had helped put William McKinley in 
the White House in 1897. And they would mark the occasion for the world to see, 
by confronting Nelson Rockefeller, the liberal governor of the nation's richest state. 

“This is still a free country, ladies and gentlemen," Nelson goaded the young 
Republicans before him. Stubbornly and patiently, he stood on the platform as a 
symbol of courage, exposing the booing to the glare of the worlds television cam¬ 
eras for a full quarter of an hour. When it was over, he had extracted a final vic¬ 
tory over them and Barry Goldwater. Some said it was his finest hour in the 
Republican party 

It was a Pyrrhic victory. When his shining hour had passed and his resolu¬ 
tions for civil rights and against extremism were duly stoned as heresy, Nelson was 
left with his party's enmity. 

Goldwaters acceptance speech, declaring, “Extremism in defense of liberty is 
not a vice," did allow Nelson to issue a final indictment. He called the Republican 
candidate's views "dangerous, irresponsible and frightening." 4 Then he flew to the 
Rockefeller ranch at Jackson Hole, Wyoming, to join Happy, leaving mass defec¬ 
tions to Lyndon Johnson in his wake 

Whereas Nelson had never been able to capture the moderate conservative 
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mainstream of the Republican party, Johnson dtd, thanks partly to his own for¬ 
eign-policy coup, Brazil Ironically, the fall of Goulart that Nelson had cheered in 
April sealed both his and Goldwater's fate in the race for the presidency 

"In order to win all. or practically all, of the 50 American states next 
November,* wrote a Goldwater backer two weeks after the coup. “Lyndon 
Johnson will have to convert millions of Republicans, Southerners, reactionaries 
and anti-Texas hate-mongers, a goal toward which he took a giant step by his 
instant recognition of the military coup in Brazil."” 

Johnson did just that. He won the greatest landslide victory since Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's rejection in 1936. 

Johnson began calling the Rockefellers to the White House as special advisers 
on Latin America, population control, and conservation Yet the joy had gone out 
of politics for Nelson, perhaps long before the 1964 primaries Norman Mailer had 
noticed the change in Nelson’s face even while victory in California still looked 
possible. "He had a strong, decent face and something tough as a handball in his 
makeup, but his eyes had been punched out a long time ago—they had the distant 
lunar glow of the small sad eyes you see in a caged chimpanzee or a gorilla.’' 1 ’ 0 

Nelson’s view of people and life had hardened since his last campaign, and 
not only because of the heavy political price he had paid for marrying Happy In 
January 1964. Nelson had asked a judge in Westchester County, home of 
Pocantico, to declare his favorite son legally dead. The book on Michael 
Rockefellers life was closed on February 3. Its solemn finality echoed in Nelsons 
soul like the closing of a tomb. 

Nelson now viewed the world from behind a mask of iron cynicism. Despite 
power and riches that others could not even imagine (including a weekly divi¬ 
dend income of over $96,000)/ his life had become an endless senes of frustra¬ 
tions. Even his one great chance for personal happiness, his marriage to Happy, 
had been strained by a loss so great he could barely speak of it. 

But if his view of people—all people, “civilized" or tnbal—had hardened in 
the process, he did not admit it Indeed, his liberal positions on domestic issues, 
so well groomed by the late Frank Jamieson, seemed unaffected. Only in foreign 
policy could the glint of a steel will be observed in the eyes' lunar glow. 
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BENEATH THE EYEBROWS 
OF THE JUNGLE 


Donning the Kennedy Mantle-Too Late 

In 1964, the Annual Report of the International Basic Economy Corporation 
(IBEC) pictured Quechua Indian peasants applying weed killer in the Peruvian 
Andes. The same year, nearly 1,750 workers, most of Indian hentage, effectively 
toiled for Nelson Rockefeller on IBEC’s sugar plantation on the coast in central 
Peru. Negociacidn Azucarera Nepefla, S.A., 61 percent of which was owned by 
IBEC, was one of Peru’s largest producers of sugar. Thanks to the U.S. boycott on 
Cuban sugar, the Rockefellers were enjoying record sugar pnees on the world mar¬ 
ket; Nepefta, in effect, had replaced Rockefeller profits that would otherwise have 
been made in Cuba through such expropnated firms as Punta Alegre Sugar, just as 
Adolf Berle’s SuCrest hoped to score record profits through its mills in the 
Dominican Republic. But as in Cuba and the Dominican Republic, impatience was 
growing with the slow evolutionary schemes of Thomas Mann's revised Alliance for 
Progress Social reforms were urgently needed, even at Neperta, where thousands of 
sugar workers and their families had erected a crowded town surrounding the mill. 

Two hundred and fifty miles to the south, in Lima, the social crisis was 
worse. Encircling the capital, like the camp of a besieging army of the poor, was a 
vast slum: homes lacked together from tin cans and packing crates, children 
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exposed to raw sewage picking through garbage, and always the dreadful meaning 
behind ugly black clouds of vultures circling overhead 

Peruvians mordantly called it the “Ciudad de Dios." the City of God But 
Peru now had a young liberal president who looked at these slums and knew that 
more than prayers were needed; otherwise it would be educated men like he, 
Peru's own best and the brightest, who would also be needing prayers. The des¬ 
peration in God’s City might soon bring its living hell nght to the doorstep of 
Lima's fashionable commercial and residential district, demanding immediate 
relief, if not heads. 

Yet Fernando Belaunde Terry, an architect by training, took the long view 
The immediate origins of the slums and the anger simmering among their half 
million residents lay in the mountains to the east, where another storm of far 
greater dimensions was building like the Wrath of God. 

In the Andean highlands, millions of Indian peasants, called Quechua after 
the language imposed on them by the Incan lords, still tilled a land no longer 
their own. Leg^l title had been taken from the Incas by the Spanish conquistadors 
and passed, through the psychological and military power of property laws, to the 
conquistadors' wealthy descendants. Serfdom, abolished in the previous century 
by the laws of propertied liberal revolutionaries, still thnved in practice on high¬ 
land manors and coastal plantations. 

The enslavement of Indians under the Spaniards in the mines and planta¬ 
tions had led to the abandonment and collapse of Incan irrigation and terraced 
agriculture in the highlands Overtillmg what good land remained led to soil ero¬ 
sion, smaller crops, and larger debts. Fertile land became scarce, and starvation 
was common. 

With conditions worsening, wave upon wave of Indians migrated down the 
mountain roads to the coastal cities that could neither feed nor house them. 
There, industry, dependent for capital on the ups and downs of world prices for 
Peru's exports, was growing in fils and starts, but not fast enough to provide 
enough jobs or the kind of wages that could pay for industrial expansion as a con¬ 
sumer market Unrest, born in the highlands, now spread into the streets of Lima. 

Belaunde had vowed to avert impending disaster with modem technology 
when he campaigned for the presidency in 1963. He had lost twice before, cam¬ 
paigning around the country much like John F Kennedy A charismatic candidate 
in his forties, he projected youth, vigor, and the power of a good education. 
Everywhere he went, he brought a team of university experts for answers and 
modem advertising techniques for image. His calls for progress and change to get 
the country “on the move" bore a strong resemblance to Kennedy's pledge to “get 
this country moving again." stimng the hearts of newly enfranchised women vot¬ 
ers and the social aspirations of young male professionals 

By borrowing from rival Haya de la Torre APRA’s vague mystical nationalism 
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but not us working-class ideology (“Peru is its own ideology," he insisted), he also 
attracted the hopes of patriotic young army officers 

Many of these officers had, like Belaiinde, been trained in the United States 
and had seen its technological development and material wealth as their own future 
They also knew firsthand of the conditions in-the highlands They’ had been ordered 
by President Manuel Prado and his military successors to put down mounting 
revolts in the Andes in 1962-1963 that were unprecedented in their lifetimes 
Moreover, they were obliged to use Indian soldiers who were forcibly conscripted 
from Quechua villages. Facing possible mutiny, these officers understood that the 
desperation and anger of the Indian peasantry had reached the breaking point. 

They demanded reforms, and Belaiinde promised agrarian reforms in the 
highlands and Peru's recovery' of its oil resources from Standard Oil’s control. In 
both cases, Belaiinde would confront powerful enemies. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey owned a huge refinery at Talara; it also con¬ 
trolled the pace of the extraction of oil beneath the sands of Peru’s coast. To meet 
Peru's needs, Standard Oil was importing oil from us huge reserve in Venezuela, 
while conserving Peru's oil for its own future use As a result, oil import charges 
were taking a huge cut out of Peru’s export earnings, retarding the capital reserves 
the country needed to pay debts and finance improvements in the infrastructure, 
agranan reforms, and industnal growth. 

After his election in 1963, Belaiinde was forced to reconsider the initiation 
of many of the far-reaching reforms he had promised. He had anticipated assis¬ 
tance from President Kennedy's Alliance for Progress. But Teodoro Moscoso of the 
Agency for International Development made it clear, on a tnp to Lima, that U S. 
private and government loans could be suspended if Belaiinde did not comply 
with Standard Oil’s wishes 

Kennedy’s assassination became Belaiinde’s tragedy as well. It effectively 
eliminated any chance of achieving the promised reforms without provoking a 
violent reaction from either the landed oligarchy or from their American allies in 
mining and oil. 

No funds were available to the Peruvian government to pay the landlords 
what they demanded for their estates. Agranan reform, without immediate cash 
payments, would provoke the ire of the powerful landed interests, previously tied 
to General Odrfa and ex-President Manuel Prado, an ally of the Rockefellers and 
Chase Bank. And even if Belaiinde wanted to assert state control over Peru’s oil and 
other subsoil mineral resources, he was faced with the Hickenlooper Amendment, 
which required the United States to suspend aid to any country that expropriated 
U.S.-owned property without compensation. Not to mention the wrath of Standard 
Oil and, behind it. the Johnson administration^ powerful assistant secretary of state 
for Latin America, Thomas Mann, a former petroleum lawyer 

Although perhaps not convinced that Moscosos freeze on new loans had 
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now been made permanent by Mann. Bclaunde certainly suspected it For this 
reason, he continued to balk on his inaugural pmmise to submit a bill to Congress 
within ninety days that would lay the legal Inundation for reclaiming Peru's con¬ 
trol over us oil. 

Instead, he took up the dream of his predecessors, the Amazon It was not a 
new dream for him Like Jusceltno Kubitschcks use of Brasilia as a symbol for 
Brazils determination to conquer the Amazon. Bclaunde had held his party’s 
national convention in Iquitos to signal his own intentions to do likewise. He 
hoped that the colonization of the Peruvian Amazon would provide the Andes 
with a pressure valve Tapping its mineral and agncultural resources might even 
spur Peru’s economic development. 

"Peru's young president," the New Vork Times’s Tad Szulc wTote, "w’hose great 
dream is an international highway running along the Andes, once told me that he 
hopes only to be able to do what his Indian |lnca] forefathers did ... The desen. 
the Andes and the jungle, he said, must be crisscrossed with penetration roads 
Then the Indians and the Chains (a title of contempt that is used for lower-class 
people of mixed Indian and European parentage), instead of crowding the high 
plateau cities and adding to the coastal cities' slums, could move out into the fer¬ 
tile jungle lands, clear them and colonize them."' Internal infrastructure, agranan 
reform, and industnalization for an internal market might all be paid for by the 
Amazon's development. 

There was another ingredient, too, one that made the lure of the Amazon 
even more inviting newly discovered oil. 

Bclaunde could smell it in the air when he flew to the Amazon in January 
1964. Only a month before, oil had been struck in a new well at Ganso Azul ; 
Texas Gulf Producing Company used the find to springboard into a more lucrative 
concession in Libya, selling the Ganso Azul oil held to Sinclair Oil. 

For Lima's financial and industrial promoters, this was good news Sinclair was 
a large, powerful company Its banking lies included David Rockefeller's Chase 
Manhattan Bank and James Stillman Rockefellers First National City Bank Its expe- 
nence in Latin America included a giant success in Venezuela and a hopeful recent 
excursion into the Llanos plains of eastern Colombia And in recent years it finally 
had made the big leap into retail marketing abruad. requiring new sources of crude * 

Belaiinde was so eager for Amazonian oil and development that he signed into 
law a ten-year moratorium on taxes in the jungle pnmnees east of the Andes' One 
of the beneficiaries was Texaco, which owned a huge concession in Peru* upper 
Mararton River Valley Another was Texaco's Peruvian legal representative, Antonio 
Mird Quesada, whose enormously powerful family would prove crucial to the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics’ prospects in the Peruvian Amazon and the Andes 

The MirO Quesadas shaped law, politics, and public opinion. They owned 
Limas most influential paper, El Comrnlo And despite patriarch Carlos Mird 
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Quesada's infatuation with Spanish fascism before the war. they now boasted a 
son. Francisco Mird Quesada, who was moderate enough to be chosen Belaunde’s 
minister of education. Francisco took charge of overseeing S1L in much the same 
way that air force generals commanded the resources of SI Us Jungle Aviation and 
Radio Service (JAARS). Both were integrated into Belaundes grand scheme to 
conquer the Amazon with roads and planes, for both highways and jungle avia¬ 
tion were common immediate goals of Cam Townsend and the new Peruvian 
president. If Cam did not sec the connection immediately during Belaunde’s cam¬ 
paign. he did so after the election, when Francisco Miro Quesada inducted Cam 
into the Order of Distinguished Service, a high honor. 

Counterinsurgency, if not the motive, was a useful rationale for Cam to 
act on Belaunde’s behalf. He now used it for Belaunde in Washington, just as 
he had intervened for Lazaro Cardenas a quarter century earlier. “Any help you 
may be able to give the [Peruvian! project in Congress would be an effective 
way of combatting communism in South America," Cam wrote Oklahoma's 
Senator Mike Monroney, chairman of the Senate Aeronautics Committee, ‘for it 
would give poverty stricken laborers on the coast and in the highlands a 
chance to start a new life in a new region with new hopes. The results of their 
getting such an opportunity would be, 1 believe, not unlike what happened in 
Oklahoma eighty years ago.” 1 ' 

Refemng to Oklahoma as if it were an example of Indian opportunity was 
revealing. It underscored how much racial bias still penetrated Cam's and his mis¬ 
sionaries’ understanding of American Indian history.* Monroneys state, in fact, had 
originally been set aside by the federal government as Indian Territory for expropri¬ 
ated Cherokees and Creeks of the Southeast and the butchered tribes of the west¬ 
ern Plains and Texas Then, eighty years ago, came an onslaught of white settlers 
and oil companies of such huge dimension and official sanction that the Indians 
were overwhelmed in their last refuge. Carved up and parceled out, Indian 
Territory was turned into a white-dominated political state called Oklahoma, cur¬ 
rent academic home of Cam’s grateful Summer Institute of Linguistics. 

Now Cam wanted to replicate the “Oklahoma experience” in the Peruvian 
Amazon, using Belaundes architectural vision or roads as instruments of social 
engineering. 

Cam wrote to the Helio Corporation offering to suggest to Belaunde that he 
purchase Helios for a network of small airports strung across the jungle. Cam 
wrote Lynn Bollinger, attempting to renew SIL’s brokerage relationship He 


•Apparently Cam and his Fundamentalist followers had never absorbed John Collier’s writings on the 
plight of Oklahoma* Indians Collier specifically referred to the period Cam praised (1880-1920) as an 
era of the ‘demolition of Indian rights* in Oklahoma Sec John Collier. "Terminating the American 
Indians." p. 4. Unpublished manuscript. February 13. 1954, Institute of Ethnic Affairs, in Papers of Philleo 
Nash. Harry S Truman Library. 
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assured Bollinger that togeihcr they could help Bclaunde's effort to colonize the 
Peruvian Amazon, hinting that Belaundc was very friendly with S1L ’ 

Belaiindc’s $2 million “pcnpheral road" scheme through the Amazon toward 
the Brazilian border was approved. 

The first victims of Cam's promotion of road colonization were not, of course, 
communists, in either the highlands or the Amazon, but Amazonian Indians. 

The Mayoruna Mystery 

In March 1964. SILs Harriet Fields was forking hard at Yarinacocha with 
two Indian informants to prepare for SIL's first contact with the elusive Matses 
Indians. Developers at the time were taking a renewed interest in their icrntory. 
cast of Pucallpa along the invisible border with Brazil. 

The Matses had earned a reputation for fiercely resisting encroachment on 
their lands Nature had conferred upon them the unhappy fate of living among 
some of the richest rubber forests in the world Promised wages, goods, and medi¬ 
cine for their labor, they were often rewarded with massacres during the rubber 
boom of the 1900s. The Matses responded in kind, driving rubber hunters and 
settlers out of their homelands. 

For defending the great rain forests between the Tapiche. Blanco, and Yavart 
rivers, the fast-hitting Matses became a subject of fear and mystery among the set¬ 
tlers, who adopted the Quechuas' term for them, “Mayoruna," or “Man of the River." 

While Hamel Fields got ready for the Lords first peaceful contact with the 
Matses, preparations of a different kind were taking place at Requefta, a small 
town at the junction of the Tapiche and Ucayali rivers Members of a road-survey 
expedition armed themselves with heavy weaponry before heading off into Matses 
territory. They expected trouble 

Now that Pucallpa was developing into a large timber exporter, the 
Matses' territory, long referred to as “the most productive region of the entire 
Peruvian jungle,"" was rediscovered It contained not only the highest-grade 
rubber, not only vegetable oils and thirty-four different species of rose orchids 
(including from the genus Cattleya), but an immense forest of cedar—and pos¬ 
sibly even oil. 

Since the strike in Ganso Azul in December and Belaundels visit to lquitos in 
January, oil fever had swept through the region. Then the Peruvian Times 
announced on January- 31 that a consortium of German companies was joining 
Standard Oil of New York (Mobil) to investigate the possibility of huge natural gas 
deposits in the Aguavtia River region north of Pucallpa 8 Although the Matses' 
potentially lucrative tropical hardwoods were the most immediate motivation for 
the road, the promise of oil hovered over the jungle like an evil spell. 

As the expedition hacked us way for twenty days through the jungle, the 
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fleshy leaves and strangler vines seemed alive with danger. The suffocating heat 
and eerie silence that pervade the Amazon in daylight deepened the men's dread. 
The men were marching along a spine of land that ran from Requefia through the 
wetlands to the Matses villages It was rainy season They knew that the flooded 
rivers had covered the forest floor with water, driving the Indians up to the spine. 

At any moment, the Mayoruna could attack, first silently with curare-poi¬ 
soned blowguns and arrows, then loudly with shotguns and Winchester Repealers 
smuggled in from Brazil 

When, at last, the great green vault of the rain forest opened and they 
emerged into a clearing near the Yavarl River, they found crops ready for harvest. 
The Matses were less nomadic and more settled than anyone in Requefia or Lima 
had cared to believe. The men of the expedition showed their intent by cutting 
down the crops, depriving the Indians not only of a vital food source, but of 
prima facie evidence of any claim for title to the land. 

Now the Indians attacked, and with swift, precise fury. From all sides came 
arrows Two Indian guides and three members of the expedition fell wounded 
The Matses vanished again into the dense foliage. 

In Requefia. excitement grew when local authorities lost radio contact with 
the expedition. The First press repons in Lima reflected the hysteria generated by 
local government officials: The expedition, besides the guides, had suffered 2 
wounded, then 4, then 11 out of 38 men. 10 The Indians—numbered first at 8,000, 
then at 2,000, and then 500"—were armed with modern weapons; they fought 
like drilled units, they had radios, they intercepted radio transmissions from 
Requefia, they were led by whitest 

SIL missionaries inadvertently added fuel to the fire by assunng the press 
that the attackers were neither their “civilized" wards nor the Indians known to be 
currently living on the border. 11 Was this an incursion by Brazilians? Brazilian 
smugglers? Brazilian communists?" 

What did Brazil have to say? The Brazilian ambassador in Lima kept his 
composure. No. he knew only what he read in the papers. No, he knew of no 
unusual activities on the Brazilian side of the border 1 

It blew up into a national crisis with possible international repercussions. 
Belaunde sent Requefia a wine of concern for the expedition Peruvian air force 
units based at the U.S.-made airport in Iquitos were put on alert to repel any “new 
incursionsT 1 * The commander of Peru's air force flew to Iquitos to direct the oper¬ 
ations personally. European and American reporters arrived. A rescue force, 
equipped with special arms for jungle warfare, was quickly assembled in Requefia 
and sent in to break the Indian circle surrounding the expedition. 

The Matses, meanwhile, tried one more attack. Encountenng heavy resis¬ 
tance, they gave it up. When planes were heard overhead, they melted into the 
jungle, leaving the whiles wide-eyed and fevensh behind their guns. 
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Peruvians suspected foreigners of arming Mayoruna Indians who defended their lands in 
March 1964. Suspects included communist guerrillas, cocaine smugglers, and the 
Brazilian government. Fear of foreign designs on the Peruvian Amazon inspired Lima's 
request lor U.S. military assistance during the fighting, which the Johnson administration 
quickly granted 

Source La Prensa (Lima), March 21, 1964 


Now came the bombs; shrapnel ripping through foliage; the rat-tat-tat of 
machine-gun fire raking the forest; and a new weapon, the one Standard Oil’s 
local subsidiary reportedly had asked Washington for permission to produce for 
the Belaunde regime of democracy—napalm 1 —making the tnbe's thatched long 
communal homes, exposed in clearings, explode in flames. But the bombs and 
bullets could not penetrate the living roof of forest canopy. Again and again the 
old U.S.-surplus B-26 bombers unloaded their bombs as if this were again the 
Ecuador war over the Amazon, and again the Indians were protected by nature* 
The Amazon jungle still had aw-esome powers. 

For a reason that remained unexplained. Requefta’s mayor had launched his 
expedition in the middle of the rainy season If his purpose was to hunt down the 
Indians more easily, since they were more visible on the high ground, he got his 
wish. But the Amazon also extracted its own price: Us torrential rains kept the 
small Peruvian helicopters from rescuing the wounded members of his expedi¬ 
tion. The Peruvian military blamed the weather and the difficulty of landing heli- 


* William Cameron Townsend told the authors in 1977 ol another possibility. A Peruvian general named 
Barbosa had recently ensued him at his home near the JAARs base in Waxhaw, North Carolina, and claimed 
that he had deliberately disobeyed orders from his superiors while participating in the bombing of the 
Muses, dropping his bombs harmlessly in spois where he “knew" the Indians were not hiding 
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copiers amid canopy jungle Then, without blinking an eye. they announced a 
solution: not only larger helicopters, but the U.S. Marines. ” 

An enterprising newsman from Lima took photographs of the marines arm¬ 
ing the choppers. The photographs were never printed. They show bubble¬ 
headed manne helicopters that looked more like fragile dragonflies than the 
monster aerial ambulances mentioned in Lima's newspapers.'* They were not 
large, certainly not capable of carrying the twenty people promised by Lima's 
press." But the U.S. “rescue operation” (which was actually accomplished by the 
Peruvian army's relief column) served to lend “civic action" a humanitarian image 
to what would otherwise have been a questionable American presence for 
Peruvians—U.S. Marines in the Peruvian Amazon during a heated Standard Oil 
controversy. 

The U.S. Southern Command could not afford it to be otherwise. A U.S. 
military presence in the Peruvian Amazon had to be secured for a reason other 
than humanitanan purposes: counterinsurgency The CIA had information that 
arms were being smuggled from Manaus down the Amazon and across the 
Brazilian border to Peruvian leftists who were planning to launch a guerrilla war 
on the tropical eastern slopes of the Andes, along whai Peruvians called “the eye¬ 
brows of the jungle." 

The CIA knew about this plan because it had an informer inside the 
Peruvian group that was planning the guerrilla war, the Movimiento de Izquierda 
Revolucionaria (MIR), or Movement of the Revolutionary Left This was the same 
name that young pro-Castro dissenters in Romulo Betancourt’s party in Venezuela 
had adopted after being jailed and expelled. CIA analysts were convinced, not 
inaccurately, that they were confronting an international guemlla alliance. Their 
only mistake, as in Vietnam, was overestimating its coordination and control by- 
Moscow and China and underestimating each guerrilla groups national ongins 
and sense of patriotism as motives for its willingness to fight and die. But two 
things the CIA did not underestimate: the danger to U.S.-backed regimes in 
Colombia, Ecuador. Peru, and Bolivia posed by unrest spreading along the Andes 
among 11 million Quechua Indians and the potential of disciplined guerrillas to 
spark the Andean tinderbox into a continentwide revolution. 

Waiting for MIR 

In the White House, alarm was growing. President Johnson had been briefed 
at a meeting with Peru's ambassador that the unrest by Indian peasants in the 
Andes was “communist-inspired." 

“Communist subversive activity in Peru has been increasing," Johnson learned, 
“particularly in communist-inspired peasant invasions' of land-holding? in the Sierra, 
resulting in recent bloody clashes" Assistant Secretary- Thomas Mann had been tmpa- 
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tient with Belaimde^ coolheaded reaction. Now, however, he was getting a response 
more to his liking, thanks to press hysteria in Peru Police claimed to have seized a 
cache of weapons in a raid in Miraflores. a suburb of Lima, in January. The raid caused 
a sensation, backing the government's charges that a “terrorist" plot was under way/ 1 
In fact, the weapons had been “planted by police," the U.S. Air Force attache in Lima 
later cabled the Pentagon, ‘in order |to| help alert high government officials and the 
general public to |thcl danger of communist subversive activities."^ 

The ruse worked on both the American and Peruvian presidents Belaunde's 
government had been “at first inclined to belittle the problem, but is now showing 
signs of taking more forceful action." Johnson was told "A number of Communist 
and Castroist leaders have been arrested, a large arms cache has been found in the 
Lima area, and constitutional guarantees have just been suspended in the 
Department of Cuzco where the land invasion problem is more serious." Johnson 
was advised to “express our concern and sympathy over the problem of Castro- 
Communist subversion and violence, and to express satisfaction over the recent 
measures taken by the Government to cope with the problem " J ’ 

But the State Department was. in fact, not satisfied with the pace of agrarian 
and educational reform The CIA noted that Peru had maintained a “noteworthy 
record of financial stability’ during the conservative regime of Manuel Prado, with 
balanced budgets, a favorable trade balance, a stable currency, and a growth in the 
gross national product of close to 6 percent per year. “However, the economic 
benefits have accrued to only a small minority of Peru’s 11 million inhabitants.” 
The CIA memo continued: 

The sprawling slums of Lima are also a fertile hreeding ground for violence and 
subversion The continuous influx of Indians from the highlands has swollen the 
slum population to close to 500,000 Thus far. extremist elements haw not had 
much success in exploiting the situation in the “humudds*; the security police 
have been able to bnng sporadic, unorganized nots under control Given leader¬ 
ship and organization or a provocative enough incident, however, the potential 
does exist for systematic disorder in thus key metropolitan area * 

The root of the crisis was the landed aristocracy in the highlands, “w-here 
many landlords and overseers are determined to keep the Indian population in a 
state of peonage" And. the CIA added ominously, "the MIR is only the most 
recent organization to seek to exploit these gnevances." 

To the CLA. however, and to most officials of the Johnson administration, 
the MIR’s acceptance of aid from Cuba and China precluded its being an authentic 
Peruvian political phenomenon; it was instead looked upon as one more arm of 
the International Communist Conspiracy that Washington was fighting from the 
Berlin Wall to the nee paddies of Vietnam Therefore, if Peru was to become a 
model for Manns new- Alliance for Progress, its handling of the MIR would have to 
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become an example to the rest of Latin Amenta The Alliance’s military would 
have to be able to defend itself against insurgences that, although appeanng to be 
native, were actually directed from dark powers outside the hemisphere. 

The MIR was no match for the determined military might arrayed against it. If 
anything, us opponents—the QA, AID. and the Pentagon, allied with Bebunde and 
the Peruvian military—were more truly an international alliance than was the MIR. 
whose tics to Cuba and China were much weaker politically and mihtanly in both 
kind and degree 

The MIR was composed, for the most part, of young APRA intellectuals. 
Inspired by the Cuban revolution against the Batista dictatorship and the sweep¬ 
ing social and agrarian reforms that followed, they had challenged Haya de la 
Torre’s increasingly conservative dominion over APRA and had been expelled. 
After the military abruptly canceled APRAIs hairbreadth victory over Bebunde in 
the 1962 elections, the MIR decided to follow the path of the guernlb. 

CIA officer Philip Agee’s March 1963 interrogation of Enrique Amaya 
Quintana, a MIR deserter, confirmed that the MIR had sent several hundred men 
to Cuba for three months of intensive training in guerrilla warfare Amayas deser¬ 
tion was the key to the MIR's destruction 

“He really is a case of nerves,” Agee recorded in his diary. "What he wants is 
financial assistance to get his wife and child out of Peru and to resettle in some 
other country. He says he became disillusioned during the training in Cuba, hut 
my guess is that he’s lost his nerve now that hes almost on the battlefield ” In 
return for his safety, Amaya provided addresses throughout Latin America and the 
key to a code system for communications with Havana But Agee was not satis¬ 
fied He wanted an agent in place. “I finally got him to agree to spending at least a 
short period in Peru with his former fnends 

Amaya, at the heart of MIR's communications, provided the CIA with secret 
intelligence. By November 1963, Cbrk Simmons, deputy chief of the CIA station 
in Lima, was able to report to Agee that Amaya’s information was “pure gold" 

He has pinpointed about ten base tamps and caching sites plus identification of 
much of the urban infrastructure with full details of each phase of their training 
and planning The Lima station has a notebook with maps, names and addresses, 
photographs and everything else of importance on the MIR. which the station 
considered to be the most important insurgency threat in Peru The notebook is 
in Spanish and is constantly updated so that just at the right moment it can be 
turned over to the Peruvian military 

Was this the right moment? Peasant unrest in the Andes had reached new 
heights in 1962 and 1963. In the valleys of Cuzco department, a spontaneous 
Quechua movement of peasant leagues and trade unions had been politicized by a 
young anti-Stalinist intellectual named Hugo Blanco 
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The son of a peasant mother and a lawyer, Blanco had joined the 
Revolutionary Workers party after returning from college in Argentina. This was 
a Marxist party that accepted the analysis of Russia’s Leon Trotsky Lenin's former 
lieutenant, Trotsky had led the Left Opposition against Stalin and had been 
expelled and then murdered in Mexico in 1940 by Stalin’s henchmen Blanco, 
like many intellectuals, had been greatly influenced by the Mexican, Russian, and 
Cuban revolutions, as well as by the corruption of the Russian revolution by 
Stalin and antidemocratic elements in the Soviet Communist party. This last les¬ 
son cost Blanco the support of the Peruvian Communists, who isolated him and 
the peasant movement he had organized with Cuban financial support. That did 
not stop the Indians from seizing estates and setting up their own local govern¬ 
ments or the CIA authorities from denouncing him as a Communist. By 
November 1962, after a clash with police, Blanco had became a fugitive; the self- 
defense zone in the Valley of La ConvenciCn proved unable to resist military 
repression; land seizures were brutually repressed. 

In May 1963, following the shooting near the Bolivian border of Peruvian 
intellectuals (including one of the countryis foremost young poets, Javier Heraud) 
returning from Cuba, the military junta charged that there were ties between the 
would-be guerrillas and Blanco’s movement. It conducted mass arrests of leftists 
throughout Peru. Blanco was finally captured on May 29, tned, and sentenced to 
twenty years in prison, 

Blanco’s imprisonment and the repression of the peasant movement did not 
stop the MIR, but they did deprive the organization of its only indigenous leader 
of highland peasants when it began guerrilla operations. 

By early February 1964, peasant unrest was again mounting in the valleys of 
Cuzco The CIA had information that MIR operations were imminent. 
Campesinos had attacked and surrounded a police post in Huarocondo and 
stoned the police. Bclaundc had been prompted to order the military to fly in 
hundreds of assault police. :? 

A week later, the CIA learned that the MIR was gearing up for revolutionary 
action and would be receiving arms through Brazil’s Amazon. iK The Brazilian con¬ 
nection was seen as ominous; indeed, “Brazil is the most serious problem for us in 
Latin America," said the CIA. ' Another source of arms, a gunrunner in Bolivia 
named Klaus Altmann, was less worrisome Altmann was a CIA asset whose real 
name was Klaus Barbie, a Nazi fugitive. After helping U.S. intelligence during the 
postwar occupation of Germany, he was allowed to escape to Argentina, the old 
haunt of a former Nazi fugitive investigator from U.S. army intelligence and sub¬ 
sequent chief of the CIA’s clandestine operations in Latin Amenca, Colonel J. C. 
King. Barbie was loyal to his new masters. After his intermediary delivered the 
Mausers that MIR had purchased, MIR found that the firing pins were defective 
and the wrong kind of ammunition had been supplied MIR’s leaders shrugged it 
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off. prefemng to believe they could obtain arms from captured soldiers ' They did 
not see Barbies defective shipment as an ominous sign, any more than they did 
the arrival of a U.S. general m Lima 

Air Force General Robert W Breitweiser had been the Pentagon's director of 
intelligence In 1963. however, he accepted a politically loaded field assignment, the 
kind that makes or breaks military careers He was moved out of the Joint Chiefs 
office and assigned to Panama as commander of all U.S. air forces in Latin America 
This command included the aviation mission to Peru commanded by Clark 
Simmons, a U S. Air Force attach* (and CIA operative); Simmons's mission worked 
with Peruvian army pilots who were being trained by Slli JAARS in the use of Helios 
for jungle flying 

On March 4. 1964, Breitweiser arrived in Lima He conferred with several of 
his coumerparts in the Peruvian air force, with members of the U.S aviation mission 
to Pern, and undoubtedly with Ambassador James Wesley Jones and the top men in 
the CIA station, including Clark Simmons When Breitweiser arrived back in 
Panama, u was normal procedure for him to report to his superior, the commander 
in chief of the Southern Command. General Andrew O’Meara, who was then 
reviewing contingency plans for a possible U.S. military intervention against Brazil 
Tensions were high among intelligence officials over the Amazon-basin countries 
W hen word came from Peru's air force commander of the Matses attack on 
the road-surveying expedition, Breitweiser and O'Meara did not hesitate 

Two transport planes carrying U.S. Marines and two H-43 assault heli¬ 
copters were rushed to Iquitos Weather prevented them from rescuing the 
wounded before the relief column reached them But the helicopters remained in 
Iquitos, fully armed They were waiting for the MIR 

On March 21. one day after the mannes surveyed the Matses area by chop¬ 
per. using new helipads erected in Requefta and Curuga. Belaundes government 
announced that it would study the possibility of establishing ‘military colonies" 
along the Blanco and Tapiche rivers near the Brazilian border 11 

Internal Wars and "Occupied" Indians 

While they waited for the MIR, U.S. countennsurgcncy experts were not 
idle The CIA built one of its largest stations in Latin Amenca at this time, in 
Pucallpa. buying information, loyalty, assets, and ultimately agents with distribu¬ 
tor franchises for American companies like Coca-Cob The CIA station kept lists 
of agpnts and assets, who were given preferential treatment when AID officers in 
the embassy were asked by American companies for recommendations on local 
representatives The same applied to AID credit itself 1 

At the same time, the ‘Mayoruna attack* provided the perfect cover for 
intervening in neighboring Bolivia The CIA sent air shipments of small arms 
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through Iquitos, across the Peruvian Amazon, and down to Cuzco and Lake 
Titicaca to the south. These arms were bound for the Bolivian military, which was 
planning to overthrow the civilian government of President Victor Paz 
Estenssoro.*' The objective was to prevent the coming to power of the Indian min¬ 
ers’ candidate, former Vice President Juan Lechin. 

In November, the CIA station in La Paz worked closely with U S Air Force 
Attache Colonel Edward Fox to install Bolivia’s air force chief. General Rene 
Bamentos as the new president. 

The coup had a profound impact on the future of Bolivia's Indians. Paz had 
allowed the traditional army, smashed by the Asmara Indian miners' revolution in 
1952. to be rebuilt quietly by the U S. military aid program; by 19M, 1,200 sol¬ 
diers had been trained in the Panama Canal Zone or the United Slates. * Now it 
was the bedrock of the Barrientos dictatorship 

By the end of 1964, it was obvious that Brazil's military coup had been the 
bellwether for an end to civilian democracy in much of Latin America. Just as the 
Bolivian coup came in the wake of the Brazilian coup, so did the launching of a 
ferocious military offensive against the “red" peasant republics in the Andes of 
southern Colombia. 

Shortly after President Jo3o Goulart had been removed in Brazil, Colombian 
President Lebn Valencia gave his army the green light to move on the peasant 
republics. With CIA and Green Beret guidance, spies had already been sent in, 
informers recruited, and “civic action” initiated. The building of roads, bridges, 
and schools by the army was accompanied by the distribution of clothes and food 
from CARE, then under the control of the CIA and its Latin adjunct, Cantas. The 
army then set up a blockade around the strongest of the peasant republics, 
Marquetaha, to isolate the area and control the civilian population. But w r ith the 
forced relocation of peasants to barbed-wired “strategic hamlets," hostilities, as in 
Vietnam, ensued 

The Colombian generals felt obliged to speed things up. The air force was 
authorized to drop napalm on villages Specially trained troops were whisked in 
at trectop level by machine-gun-finng helicopters, peasants were shot, and vil¬ 
lages were razed Time and other mainstream press sources were invited in to 
observe the victory. Sixteen thousand Colombian troops were airlifted in the first 
massive military use in Latin Amcnca of the Pentagon’s new counterinsurgency 
“limited warfare" tactics, a pre-Vietnam experiment in McNamaras “systems" 
approach to integrating communications (command and control), rapid air 
mobility, concentrated firepower, and computer-assisted intelligence for finding 
and tracking an enemy. 

The republic’s radical social policies were replaced by a timid agrarian 
reform necessarily crippled by the Liberals' alliance with the landowning 
Conservatives Roads came, but were fringed by shantytowns that defted the 
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government's propaganda wuh their silent misery Progress arrived, but it was a 
strange kind of progress, heralded by growing poverty and tainted by crime. 
For with speculators buying land and merchants selling imported foodstuffs, 
commercial agriculture—with all us expensive fertilizers, pesticides, herbi¬ 
cides. and machinery—eventually forced many peasants out of subsistence 
farming toward the only crop capable of commanding high pnees on the world 
market marijuana 

With the military's occupation of the Marquetalia stronghold, Colombia* 
other smaller peasant republics also soon fell. It was during this tumultuous 
penod that Colombian Air Force General Armando Urrego Bernal donated land 
near Puerto Lleras, a contraband center in the state of Meta, to the Amencan Bible 
translators of William Cameron Townsend. 

With the endorsement of Catholic Bishop Marceliano Canyes. won by Cam's 
providing a librarian to help Canyes organize his late brother's ethnographic 
papers. S1L missionaries marched triumphantly into the liberated Indian tnbes of 
the southern Andes and eastern plains they had recently surveyed By March 
1965. when the end of ‘the zones of peasant self-defense’ came wuh the fall of the 
thineen-ycar-old Independent Republic of El Pato, Cam was overseeing the “occu¬ 
pation for the Lord’ of nineteen Indian language groups. 

In May 1965, the LeftTs traditional strategy of self-defense zones suffered 
another blow in Bolivia. General Barrientos's U.S.-trained army attacked the 
Indian miners' “zone of worker self-defense’ surrounding Oruro with bloody 
results Thereafter the Communist parties’ traditional approach of self-defense 
zones would be dismissed by a younger generation as passivity and a failure of 
will to take the offensive through guerrilla warfare 

Ai the White House, the Special Group was keenly aware of the attraction 
that guerrilla war held for younger Latin Americans The Special Group continued 
its reviews of CIA initiatives in Colombia. Bolivia, and Brazil, as well as the 
Agency's preparations for the MIR in Peru After the election in November, how¬ 
ever. Johnson had no longer been willing to chale under the advice of Kennedy* 
appointees, including CIA Director John McCone He began to rely more on the 
advice of Thomas Mann, the new assistant secretary of stale for Latin Amenca and 
coordinator of the Alliance for Progress 

But what was even more important dunng this penod was the ascendancy of 
the Rockefellers in shaping the post-Kennedy policy toward Latin Amenca. 

Tut Rockefeller Courtship 

Nelson, smamng from his race against Goldwater for the Republican nomi¬ 
nation, refrained from continuing his earlier campaign of cnticism of Johnson* 
“unilateral" Latin policy. Johnson had put out feelers to the Rockefeller brothers 
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for help, and the brothers responded. With Thomas Mann’s appointment, Johnson 
had signaled that the Alliance for Progress was to change its goals from Kennedy’s 
rapid social and political reforms to the traditional path of political evolution 
based on gradual private economic development funded by loans and investments 
by the largest American banks and corporations. For the effective chairmanship of 
the finance committee of a new support committee (called the National 
Committee for the Alliance for Progress). Johnson chose David Rockefeller. 

The Rockefellers were preeminent in their influence on Amencan businessmen 
over Latin Amencan policy. In addition to Nelsons vast political networks, David was 
chairman of the Business Group on Latin America and the new International 
Executive Services Committee (essentially a Peace Corps for retired executives). 

David w'as eager to speak for business's perspectives on the Alliance for 
Progress. He was also willing to take on assignments that were directly related to 
Rockefeller investments, including Peru’s dispute with Standard Oil of New Jersey 
over subsoil mineral rights. 

In March 1965, with Chase’s associated bank, Banco Lar Brasileiro, S.A., 
standing at the ready, David traveled to Rio to see about the financial needs of the 
Brazilian junta's development plans. He reported to Johnson on his return In 
April. Johnson appointed David to a new special review panel on AID, chaired by 
Cornell University’s president, Dr. James Perkins, a Chase director—and by 1966 
a director also of Nelson’s 1BEC and of the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, a 
Pentagon contractor for research and military aircraft, chemical and biological 
warfare, and “Project Heatwave," to study the effectiveness of napalm. 

Called the General Advisory Committee on Foreign Assistance Programs, the 
AID review panel would provide the Rockefellers with a strong influence on pol¬ 
icy deliberations. At the same lime, David made plans to absorb Nelson’s old 
lnter-Amencan Council and the Latin Amencan Information Committee into the 
Business Group for Latin America. What emerged was the Council for Latin 
Amenca (now called the Council of the Amencas), which united more than 200 
corporations with more than 80 percent of U S. investments in Latin America into 
a common business front* David set up the council in a Manhattan town house 
across the street from the mansion Junior had given the Council on Foreign 
Relations (CFR). He used the CFR's influential magazine Foreign Affairs to explain 
what had happened to the Alliance for Progress, stressing that the “new concept of 
the Alliance for Progress with its emphasis on economic development" was restor¬ 
ing the confidence of companies that were considering investments in Latin 
Amenca. This was a marked improvement from the “overly ambitious concepts of 
revolutionary change of the programs early years, because u created a climate 
more attractive to U S. business." David also prescribed Nelson’s old formula: 
Remove tanff protections for local industries and agriculture and replace them 
with free trade in a hemispheric community. Free trade, in turn, necessitated 
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‘modernization, diversification and expansion of agriculture” based not on the 
redistribution of land to the peasants who worked it, but on the transformation of 
the great landed estates into capital-intensive commercial farms that used modem 
machinery, fertilizers, and scientific techniques ’ 

David cited Chase’s financing of a "scientific program of seeding, feeding and 
breeding" cattle in Panama for corporate exporters to the international market, 
including the American market It was the same formula being prescribed by 
Nelson's American International Association for Economic and Social 
Development (A1A) and IBEC for the Amazon This formula, of course, precluded 
the nationalization of resources held by foreign interests In 1965, David visited 
Peru to make that point clear to Belaunde’s government. Standard Oil's subsoil 
properties must remain with Standard Oil, he intimated, or Peru would suffer the 
consequences. 

It was left to Nelson's and David's older brother, the staid and serious John 
3rd. to work out the Alliance's new strategy for the peasants of the Andes and 
Brazil's Northeast, In February 1965, John, as head of the Agricultural 
Development Council and the Population Council, gave the opening address to 
the Conference on Subsistence and Peasant Economies in Honolulu He made no 
bones about what was at stake: the political status quo. 

“If we cannot control population growth, he told the audience, “life as we 
know it, or—more important—life as we want it to be, shall surely, slowly waste 
away." w John had taken up the mantle of his father 

Junior had been influenced by eugenicists like Frederick Osborn. Henry' 
Fairchild, and Warren Thompson, who, despite their conscious disdain for 
racism, still subscribed to Malthusian arguments about population growth causing 
poverty, with a cunous focus on populations who were poor or in the Third 
World That such arguments did not seem to apply to men like Junior, who had 
six children, never bothered John 3rd (who had (our children), or Nelson (who 
had seven) or Laurance (who had four) or David (who had six). 

What bothered the Rockefellers were the dangers created by social unrest 
and the fact that the worlds majority seemed to be turning to native communists 
or nationalist leaders in their impatience with starvation In the 1950s, as Nelson’s 
IBEC expanded its investments in Teodoro Moscosos Operation Bootstrap indus¬ 
trialization program in Puerto Rico, John's Population Council was actively 
encouraging sterilization as a means of birth control. By 1965, about 35 percent of 
Puerto Rico’s w'omen of childbearing age had been sterilized. 

Inadequate health care was the basis of the argument for sterilization as a 
means of promoting better health and protecting incomes from falling any low'er 
than they already were ** 

In early 1964. Thomas Mann had established an Office of Population within 
the Alliance for Progress and got Congress to fund the office through AID Now 
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John 3rd wanted more. He urged that a presidential commission be formed to 
investigate the implications of population numbers for aid to Third World coun¬ 
tries. He hoped that the intrauterine device might be the beginning of the “ulti¬ 
mate solution of the population problem." But that did not remove the immediate 
threat of starvation, as he explained in Honolulu. 

Until population is stabilized, every increase in food production is an important 
holding action In effect, we are “buying time’ until the scales of survival can be 
brought into lasting halance How then can we best increase food production? 1 
believe an important key to the answer is the subsistence farmer .. He is found 
wherever land is arable . He almost always works close to the edge of poverty, 
seeking out a living as best he knows how, with implements that are often primitive 

The problem was how to persuade the subsistence farmers to increase their 
productivity, and to do so, they had to be able to afford and use modem tech¬ 
niques. machines, seeds, and insecticides. The problem was compounded by the 
First Worlds ignorance of Third World people. “Despite the importance of the 
subsistence farmer, little is known of him," Rockefeller complained. What knowl¬ 
edge existed suffered from “little coordination and exchange between disciplines. 
Anthropologists have studied the primitive tribes of Borneo and Congo while 
economists have tended to focus on the more commercialized farms." 

John intended to change that situation with behavioral studies and cross- 
disciphnary approaches. 

The subsistence farmer is not merely an economic man, he has a psychological 
side, a social side, and a cultural side Too little is known of his motivations and 
human responses, of his sociocultural environment, of his ability to change the 
age-old patterns of his life 

Then there are all the questions of individual motivation How can he be 
induced to put aside centuries-old methods to expenment with the new and the 
foreign, when he is experimenting, literally, with the food his family must have to 
survive? How can one persuade an individual, self-reliant by nature, to work in 
intelligent concert with others, who are sometimes total strangers? 

How, indeed? 

The Front Is Everywhere-From Vkos to Cahelot 

Allen Holmberg had come far from his days ai Yale University, when he 
helped the Yale Cross Cultural Survey Program (the origin of Yale’s Human 
Relations Areas Institute) set up the cross-cultural index that was so valuable to 
the intelligence activities of Nelsons CIAA Now, an anthropologist at Cornell 
University and director of the experimental Vicos Project in Peru, he was at the 
height of his career. 

Vicos was a model land-reform project in the highlands that offered Western 
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development agencies like AID important lessons in how a community-owned 
and directed agncultural cooperative might be a model for peaceful change Even 
with the backing of American technicians, it had taken Vicos more than ten years 
to earn enough money to purchase a local estate In the process, the Indians had 
founded a credit union, communal workshops, and a forestry program and devel¬ 
oped incomes and skills in democratically controlled and rotated self-management 
that preserved the family-owned community and ended outmigration Vicos’s suc¬ 
cess made AID officers in Lima green with envy, but they also realized that its suc¬ 
cess was a qualified one It had relied on the project* ability to purchase land 
from local landlords; others, they knew, would not be so quick to sell out 41 

Holmbcrg described his efforts to "modernize' agriculture to John D 
Rockefeller 3rd and a specially selected audience meeting in Honolulu, Hawaii, at 
a subsistence agriculture conference party sponsored by Rockefellers Agncultural 
Development Council The key. Holmberg explained, lay in changing the cultural 
and social patterns of the Indians. 

He did not describe, however, how his project had been financed by the 
Department of Defense, as well as AID. to the tune of S662.000.‘* Neither did he 
mention that he had given a similar accounting of his methods and their results in 
Apnl 1963 to the first civic action course offered at the Army Civil Affairs School 
at Fort Gordon, Georgia " 

Americans quest to mold indigenous people into their own image of suc¬ 
cess was not, of course, a new phenomenon Missionaries and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs had been trying for decades in the United States. Since World War 
II. social scientists knew that effective psychological warfare operations required 
in-depth knowledge of a population's culture. Researchers had to study and mas¬ 
ter a people's belief systems, expressed most truly through their language, and 
their social organization, the most significant means by which people can medi¬ 
ate successfully with nature and adapt to changes in their environment They 
knew that culture is one of the great advantages Homo sapiens has in the struggle 
lor survival: Through intelligent deliberate selection, culture allows people to 
adapt much more quickly than does genetic mutation through natural selection, 
which can take thousands of years They also knew that culture allows a group of 
people—a tribe, even a nation—to adapt to changes in an environment initiated 
by another peoples actions Learning a culture* key components—its genetic 
structure and neurotransmiiters, so to speak—could also give social engineers, 
whether armed or not, the tools to manipulate nunds In the quest for control, 
the ClAs counterinsurgency practitioners already had learned that there were 
weapons other than guns and gases, and that the path from the social sciences 
that engineered whole societies, to the physical sciences that engineered minds, 
was short indeed 

The Institute of Defense Analysis (IDA), founded in 1956 by the 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Case Institute, Stanford University, the 
California Institute of Technology, and United Fruit’s favonte university, Tulane, 
had led the way in an unprecedented marshaling of academic, social, and physical 
scientists to serve the Pentagon and the CIA in preparing for ‘remote area con¬ 
flicts." After Kennedy’s death, IDA’s work expanded under the guidance of its new 
president, former Special Group-C.I. Chairman General Maxwell Taylor (now 
retired) and a board that included former Special Group members and Rockefeller 
allies such as C. Douglas Dillon and Roswell Gilpatnc. Though focused mostly on 
the phased escalation in Vietnam, IDAs research also included special designs for 
weapons and vehicles to be tested and used in the jungles of Latin America, such 
as in eastern Bolivia. These weapons included infrared photography and heat¬ 
seeking devices for aenal reconnaissance and electronic sensors to track move¬ 
ments along jungle trails. 44 

Beyond the use of physical sciences to design such weapons was the applica¬ 
tion of social sciences as part of a “systems management" approach to judging the 
cost-effectiveness of the command and control of counterinsurgency programs. 
IDA was trying to develop “integrated, functionally-oriented counterinsurgency 
programs ... wielding weapons and politics, mobility and social development, 
communications and economic progress into effective instruments for counterin¬ 
surgency ... in present and incipient conflicts." 4 ' 

Meanwhile, the w'ork of anthropologists at Vicos, done under academic- 
cover for a U.S. government-sponsored program, fit into the Pentagon’s and CIA’s 
efforts to neutralize the opposition of indigenous people in Latin America that 
raised the potential for “internal war." 

Fear had been growing in Washington that the Andes could become the 
Sierra Maestra of South America. If Communist guerrillas were to be prevented 
from winning an indigenous base of support along the Andes the way Castro had 
done among peasants in the Sierra Maestra mountains, every effort had to be 
made as quickly as possible. 

Peru was the center of the Andean spine U.S. military strategists had long 
recognized the importance of the Peruvian military, training 3,000 Peruvian offi¬ 
cers under the Military Assistance Program between 1950 and 1963. 4 * In 1964, 
however, the second year counterinsurgency training and supplies were made 
available to Latin American armies. Washington gave more military aid to the 
Peruvian generals than to the military of any other country in Latin America. Aid 
to the Peruvian generals dropped to second place in fiscal year 1965, behind aid 
to the Brazilian generals, who by then had seized power 

AID’S Public Safety Program, controlled by the CIA, made up the slack, pro¬ 
viding Peruvian police with almost as much money, arms, vehicles, gases, radios, 
and paramilitary and police training as it gave to Brazils rulers 47 Many of these 
policemen were knowingly trained by the CIA at the AID-sponsored International 
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Police Academy in Washington, D C., except for three intense days at the renamed 
“John F Kennedy" Special Warfare Center at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. At Fort 
Bragg, between briefings on “civil-military relationships in counterinsurgency 
operations and police support in unconventional warfare."*" Peruvian police and 
military officers met some of the Green Berets who would help them destroy civil¬ 
ian rebellions, including that of the MIR 

The social sciences were the brains, what a computerized guidance system is to 
a deadly missile. In July 1964. the U S. Army gave the Special Operations Research 
Office (SORO) at American University in Washington. D C., the largest single grant 
ever awarded a social science project." 1 The projects targets for “field research in 
Latin America were Peru, Ecuador, Paraguay. Venezuela, and Colombia ' 

Its name was Project Camelot. 

The project’s purpose was desenbed by the army as follows: 

Success m such tasks as equipping and training indigenous forces (or an internal 
security mission, civic acuon, psychological warfare or other counterinsurgency 
action depends on a thorough understanding of the indigenous social structure, 
upon the accuracy with which changes within the indigenous culture, particu¬ 
larly violent changes, are anticipated, and the effects of various courses of action 
available to the military and other agencies of government upon the indigenous 
process of change 

Rex Hopper, director of the $1 5 million project, tned to recruit the preeminent 
behavioral scientists in the United States Project Camelot, he explained, hoped to 
develop a “social systems model” that would allow the Pentagon “to predict and 
influence significant aspects of social change in the developing nations of the world ” 
Hopper was more explicit in a working paper he wrote to orient the 
Pentagon about Camelot's military applications, which included 

forecasting the potential for internal war, estimating the relative effectiveness 
of various military and quasi-military postures over a wide range of environ¬ 
mental conditions, and means and procedures for rapid collection, storage and 
rrtneval of data on internal war potential and effects of governmental action 

Project Camelot was to be a broad sweep for local data collection, including 
everything from the language, social structure, and history’ of peoples to labor 
strikes, peasants’ seizures of haciendas, and violence. Anthropologists, linguists, 
psychologists, sociologists, and economists would be joined by political scientists, 
mathematicians, and the military to produce a deliberate political objective of 
social control. 

While Camelot was gearing up, recruiting more than fifty top social scien¬ 
tists as consultants, the SORO assisted in the production of the U S. Army’s field 
manual for Peru. Evaluating development projects and social communication, it 
took particular note of SIL’s bilingual schools among the Indians living in the rain 
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forests of the lower eastern slopes of the Andes. The Peruvian government was 
eager to develop this region economically 

The SORO also produced a ‘Psychological Operation Handbook." The title 
was changed to ‘Intercultural Communications Guide,' which provided 'appeals 
and symbols of persuasiveness for communicating messages to specific audiences 
in a given country* In addition, 

each study seeks 10 identify vanous groupings in the population—ethnic, 
geographic, economic, social, etc—and their attitudes and probable behavior 
toward the United States The studies assess the susceptibility of the vanous audi¬ 
ences to persuasion and their effectiveness or influence in their own society " 

Cornell University, through its CIA-financed School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations,'* in conjunction with six Peruvian universities, studied changes in 
Peruvian villages and industrial organization. It also sponsored the Comell-San 
Marcos Project in Linguistics with the National University of San Marcos. One 
graduate was SIL’s top Quechua translator. Donald Bums 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITIES 


The Pacification of the Andes 

In 1964. while Peru’s Matses Indians still remained the unsolved problem 
for President Fernando Belaunde Terry's road-building march to the Brazilian bor¬ 
der. his minister of education. Francisco Mird Quesada. arrived at Yannacocha, 
the jungle base of the Summer Linguistic Institute (SIL). He had come to attend a 
graduation ceremony for Indian bilingual teachers. Like so many others before 
him, he would be amazed at what he saw tn the middle of the rain forest 

Yannacocha seemed to be living proof of how ingenuity, dedication, and the 
spirit of the Lord could tame the Amazonian wilderness—and its people Modem, 
low-slung bungalows, with screened porches, manicured lawns, and flowenng 
shrubs, greeted visitors who landed on the river in a single-engine amphibious 
plane Once on shore, the tour would proceed up dm paths, past smiling mission¬ 
aries on motorbikes, to a complex of classnxims, administrative offices, a church, a 
clinic, a soccer field, a dining hall, a hangar, an airfield, and finally, the nerve center 
of the base a simple, two-story, one-room radio tower that connected Yannacocha 
with all SIL’s mbes scattered up and down the jungle for 1.000 miles This radio 
lower, along with JAARS's Helios, was perhaps SILs most important possession. 

Visitors like Mirb Quesada could get a taste of the daily life of the SIL mis¬ 
sionaries by just listening to the squawking transmissions between Yarinacocha 
and its outposts. Field reports from remote areas ranged from the relatively mun¬ 
dane (“Bob needs a box of 22 rifle shells and requests that some Indians from the 
occupational course be hired to cut his lawn for the next two Saturdays") to the 
mildly unnerving (“The monkey that bit Mrs. Dunca did, repeat, did. have 
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rabies") to what one amused SILer called a riot," when a JAARS pilot was inter¬ 
preted as announcing that he had a "pair of live Indians on board" when he had 
actually said, “I have a paralyzed Indian on board.” 1 In exchange for such field 
reports three limes a day, the isolated missionaries were treated to the latest gossip 
from Lima and “a bit of world news.” 

Not every visitor, however, would get the full lowdown on what crackled 
over the radio. “We are being a little mysterious, I'm afraid," admitted the radio 
transmitter. “We have the army’s permission for all that we are doing up there, but 
we don t want everyone in the jungle to know about it. Many Peruvians might get 
upset over our trying to contact this hostile tribe. They wouldn’t understand just 
what we are trying to do and that we have the government s blessings." J 

Lima’s blessings for the Matses’ pacification and more originated in Mirri 
Quesada’s 1964 visit to Yannacocha. Dunng SIUs annual graduation ceremonies 
for its Indian bilingual teachers, S1L made it a habit of showing its guests how the 
linguists instilled pnde and patriotism among their Indian students. Even out in 
the remote villages, linguists would have their students “line up in formation, 
salute the Peruvian flag, and sing the national anthem That year, as MIR 
dropped out of sight in Lima and rumors of an imminent gucmlla war spread, 
premilitary training of Indians had been introduced by SIL at Yannacocha. Cam 
proudly reviewed the uniformed students parading before the visitors from Lima. 
The lesson was not lost on either Belatinde or Miro Qucsada The education min¬ 
ister saw clearly that SIL offered a step toward greater national integration and 
thereby greater national security. Before he left, he would grant SIL the franchise 
for the pacification not only of the Matses, but of the Andes 

If the Andes were feared as the potential Sierra Maestra for South Amencan 
revolutionaries, the Amazon was the Sierra Maestra’s soft underbelly. With about 
60 percent of Perus territory, the Amazonian Oriente had only 623,000 people 
Virtually unoccupied except by tribes and isolated towns of whiles and mestizo 
traders, the area was considered vulnerable to both guerrilla insurgency and the 
claims of neighboring nations like Brazil. Indeed, one war had already been 
fought with Ecuador over oil. Now oil and gas had been found near the Brazilian 
border, and Brazil was a much stronger country' than Ecuador or Peru 

Mir6 Quesada's approval of SIL's attempt to pacify the Matses was. therefore, 
not surprising. But it was not the Matses who were his greatest worry' that day at 
Yannacocha It was the millions of landless peasants and miners in the Andes, 
most of them Quechua. The greatest obstacle to giving the Quechua some hope of 
relief from centunes of slavery and powerlessness in the Andes was, as in the 
Amazon, the patron 

As he watched the Indians receive their teacher certificates, MirO Quesada 
understood that Cam’s Bible translators offered at least some Indians an entrepre¬ 
neurial alternative to the patrbns debts and wage slavery 
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The American translators brought Western medicine more powerful than the 
herbs prepared by the traditional medicine men They brought pots that did not 
break, nylon fishline and hooks, axheads and nails, matches, kerosene and flash¬ 
lights. gasoline for water pumps and generators, and often an American wife who 
was a nurse * From these Americans came education in the Indians’ own lan¬ 
guages. a bilingual program instituted by William Cameron Townsend's contact 
with the ministry in 1952. SILs bilingual schools were a linguistic highway to the 
national language, Spanish, the prerequisite for commercial communications with 
the coastal cities and Peru’s dominant mestizo culture. 

SIL developed Indian-owned rubber cooperatives and stores, cutting out 
the local mestizo middleman More often than not. it was SILs local bilingual 
teacher who now played the role of middleman. Through him grew the desire for 
more cleared land, seedlings, insecticides, land titles, more schools, and more 
business. 

This, then, was how SIL could unlock the spell that the centunes-old feudal 
manorial system had cast over the Andes. The key was bilingual education 

Belaunde had only to look at Peru’s recent economic history to see the link 
to language barriers Where modern commercial relations had entered as a result 
of economic development, linguistic homogeneity had triumphed at the expense 
of Quechua and other Indian languages, but where they did not enter. Indian 
tongues continued to prevail. The result was a linguistic fragmentation that 
retarded commercial growth and the orthodox nation-building process. 

SILs method used btlingual education to erode traditional authority in the 
tribe, undermining the power of the chief and the shaman by replacing them with 
the native bilingual teacher—who, hopefully, was also a convert to 
Fundamentalist Protestantism In at least one case. SIL translators were able to 
win over even the son of a chief This man became a storekeeper, replacing the 
patron, hut he also brought the cash economy directly into the tribe's values, with 
all its unintended results: pnvate hoarding of wealth, resentment, theft, locked 
doors, and the call for a jail.* 

This erosion of community will to resist change was valuable to Lima's 
development officials who were planning for the Amazon and the Andes SIL was 
a more immediate option than the small long-range experiments that the Vicos 
Project exemplified. In 1963, therefore, Belaunde and Mird Quesada initiated the 
National Bilingual Education Program through a network of linguists, anthropolo¬ 
gists. and educators. 

SIL followed up in the summer of 1964 with a pilot project to promote 
bilingual education in the Sierras, with Donald Bums as director. The franchise 
for the pacification of the Matses had become a franchise for the pacification of 
the entire Andes. 

The Quechua bilingual training center would become a springboard for 
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Qucchua scholarships to Cornell University—and for a growing resentment 
against the conservative politics and Fundamentalist proselytizing practiced by 
Bums and his wife, Nadine. 

Before launching his new career. Donald Bums acceded to an urgent request 
from Cam. S1L had opened an exhibit hall at the 1964-1965 World's Fair in New 
York, featuring the story of a Peruvian Indian convert. The exhibit hall had rapidly 
proved to be a financial disaster, threatening Slls viability and undermining confi¬ 
dence in Cam's judgment within SIL. 

“From Savage to Citizen" 

Cam hoped that Peru would catapult SIL to world status among missions 
He had coordinated the World’s Fair exhibit with the publication of Matthew 
Huxley and Cornell Capa's Farewell to F.Jen about SILs activities in Peru. But the 
real force behind SILs promotion was New York financier Sam Milbank, owner of 
mines and plantations throughout the Caribbean basin. 

Milbank had helped underwrite the book’s first printing. Although Cam actu¬ 
ally thought the book was “not the weighty presentation of the Indian problems we 
had hoped for," 6 he hoped to sell 75,000 copies. He was severely disappointed 

But the greatest mistake was SILs pavilion at the World's Fair. To be sure, its 
simple style, modeled after a thatched hut with brand-new carved totem poles in 
front, offered welcome relief from some of the other religious exhibits, such as the 
ostentatious miniature of Salt Lake City's Mormon Temple and the forty-four-sec¬ 
ond spin past Michelangelo's Pieta on moving sidewalks offered by the Vatican. 

There, however, the contrast ended. For beneath Wycliffe's global logo and 
the words “2,(XX) Tribes" hung a garish sign over the entrance, flanked by another 
stuck in the earth to catch the attention of fair goers. 

See the 

“From Savage to Citizen” 

mural 

At a cost of $20,000, Cam had commissioned painter Douglas Riseborough 
to paint five scenes on a 100-fool-long, 10-foot-htgh canvas supposedly depicting 
the life of Tanri, a Shapra (Candoshi) headhunter from the Peruvian Amazon who 
had been brought to peace in the Lord by SIL translators 

Cam instructed the hapless artist to increase his colors to resemble the spe¬ 
cial effects of Cecil B. DeMille's The Ten Commandment. Under Cam's advice, 
Riseborough produced a vision garish and horrifying: A wild Tann at war, holding 
a weapon in one hand and a blood-dnpping head in the other, became the model 
Christian. If the reality of Shapra headhunting was debatable according to anthro- 
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pologists. and Tann (cxcepi when prodded to brag) himself denied ever severing a 
head.* Cam was not to be put off 

Tann was news, and had been used once before, in 1957. when he accom¬ 
panied Rachel Saint and Dayuma on tour A powerfully built man with shoulder- 
length black hair and a winning smile. Tarin had been a hit on Ralph Edwards’s 
This Is Your lift television program for Rachel Saint and at the Billy Graham 
Crusade in New York Tann had enjoyed all the attention, and Hollywood* audi¬ 
ences liked the feathered and camnged chief as well Now the publisher of 
Farewell to Eden was interested in having Tann give his recollections of the good 
old days, as well as of the newer, holier ones Cam's eyes widened when he real¬ 
ized the book would be sold at the fair Then, just as the fair opened, word came 
from Peru that Tann was about to ruin everything by going on a rampage 
Cam fined off his alarm to SICs branch director in Peru. Eugene Loos 
"Tann was dnnking. seeing the witchdoctor, and talking of revenge killings in 
the Upnver group." Loos wrote back “I immediately asked the group to pray for him, 
not only because of the ruination that would result if he destroyed his testimony, but 
because wr know that the publicity and the strength of his tesumony as it is given in 
the World s Fair will surely bnng on renewed attacks from Satan upon him “ 

Meanwhile, an American physician had speculated that Tann might be suf- 
fenng from brain damage acquired from a bout of cerebral malana the year before 
What Iariri needed. Loos concluded, was the Lords Word, preferably from a 
man Perhaps Cam could wine him?' Cam sent a message. 

But there wus a problem Tann. having been introduced by S1L missionaries to 
the Protestant work ethic and associated notions of possessive individualism, 
seemed less the model Christian than he testified to being Tanns response was full 
of tenderness the expressed his love for Cam), denials (stones told about him at 
Yannacocha by children, he explained, were lies), and dreams of success (he wanted 
to hold on to land that had belonged to the family of a dead chief) He had big plans 
for this land rubber, cedar, peanuts, beans, ncc, sugar, and coffee He did not desire 
a fight, and if SIL could help him. he would construct a church and a school His 
conception of civil service for this community was classic nepotism one of his chil¬ 
dren could be the health worker, another could be the mechanic, and his nephew 
could be his official aide As for himself, he would settle for a large house w 

Cam was despondent Tann* behavior made it loo dangerous for SILs repu¬ 
tation to bnng him to the United Slates nght now to have the publishers tape him 
telling anecdotes, expenences. and impressions But Cam had an idea to save the 
project Perhaps he could send Ethel Wallis, SILs trusted in-house wnter, to Peru 
and meet Tarm in Yannacocha She could pul the book together there. The only 
hitch was that the publisher would have to pay for her tnp "Wycliffe can! do it 
when wr are in such a bind on our W'orld’s Fair project." 1 

“Bind” was the height of understatement The entire cost of the World's Fair 
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pavilion had been estimated at over $600,000. Cam had already appealed to 
everyone who had ever contnbuted to SIL First, were the rocks on which he had 
built SIL, the American Fundamentalist preachers and prominent educators who 
gave Cam's vision both its religious foundation and its scientific legitimacy Then 
there were the donors from big business who provided the heavy beams of finance 
on which all else rested 

Since Peru was being given top billing at SILs exhibit, Cerro de Pasco 
Corporation sent SILs Peruvian chapter a check for $8.$00 Cerro de Pasco, 
which would later be nationalized in Peru, was then facing growing unrest by 
Quechua miners 

The largest donation. $11,000. was from the Pew family of Sun Oil 
Company (Sunoco), which in the 1970s would drill for oil in the homelands of 
the Shapra-Candoshi Indians. lann’s tribe Sam Milhank. whose foundation jour¬ 
nal would publish the Vicos Projects report on its AID-funded research on the 
Quechua Indians, gave $5,000 So did David Weyerhaeuser, whose family's lum¬ 
ber company did a huge business in extracting tropical woods from South and 
Central America Quaker Oats heir Henry Crowell provided $10,000. 

More than $150,000 had been raised in pledges, and a Charlotte, North 
Carolina, bank had set up a line of credit for over twice that amount. 1 ' But that 
was far from the $600,000 cost Worse, Cams projections of gate receipts had 
proved to be unrealistic; they would not overtake the costs by the end of the sea¬ 
son in October. The board was worried about SILs future fund-raising prospects. 

Cam dismissed Wydiffes thirty-year-old policy against solicitations as a 
“man-made rule." He invoked Henderson Belk's name as a supporter of his 
demand, insisting that the board "protect our hackers from loss' 

“It's our God-given duty,’ he thundered 'And a man-made rule is not going 
to stop me from protecting my friends from loss and the cause of Christ from 
shame and defeat" 

He pulled out his ace He offered his resignation, but insisted that he was going 
ahead in his appeals since he was receiving wonderful responses '* 

He was seizing the prerogative of a founder, riding over democratic norms 
Then he hit the board at its Achilles heel: their own new building in California. 
"What appalls me is that the five of you didn't hit upon the obvious solution for 
paying our present unfunded bills: a mortgage on our Santa Ana property. Debtors 
shouldn’t call themselves insolvent when they have unencumbered property" 

There were casualties. Billy Graham, who had been a member of Wydiffes 
board since 1961. resigned But an old friend came to the rescue 

Cam had kept in touch with Rev William Criswell over the years, as 
Criswells First Baptist Church of Dallas grew to become the largest Southern 
Baptist congregation in the United States On almost any Sunday, more than 
1,000 people packed the pews, including oil billionaire H. L Hunt and his son 
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Nelson Bunker Hunt CnswelFs enmity for John F Kennedy predated Huntls, hut 
by 1964 both were joined behind Barry Goldwaters struggle against Nelson 
Rockefeller. Texans, often sensitive to what goes on south of the Rio Grande, had 
already been impressed enough by SILs work to donate a ‘Friendship of Texas’ 
building for SILs compound in Mexico City Now Cnswcl! wanted to see the 
fabled Amazon Cam was only too happy to oblige Luckily for Cam. the trip 
almost cost Cnswell his life. 

Cam accompanied Cnswell as far as the Limoncocha base in Ecuador, then 
returned to the Lomalinda base in Colombia. Cnswell proceeded on to Peni and the 
Yarinacocha base From there, on a clear September morning, he flew out with 
JAARS’s Floyd Lyon in a pontooned Helio Councr used by the Peruvian army.'* 
heading northwest at 6,500 feet over the jungle Cnswell had seen the bloodcurdling 
mural of Tann at the Worlds Fair and wanted to meet the Shapra headman personally 
Halfway there, the planes engine failed 

"Tighten your seat belt, doctor." said Lyon "We re going down'" 

This Helio had floats, not wheels. So Lyon had to head for a stream and hope 
that if the plane nosed over when he hit the shallow stream, it would not catch fire 

It did not. The plane landed with a thud, suited, and was stopped on a 
sandbar Cnswell and Lyon broke into jubilant prayer Then Criswell lifted his 
head and his eyes widened. Indians, surrounding the plane, were peering in 
through the windows. 

“It’s okay, doctor." Lyon said "They're fnendly 

So fnendly. in fact, that Cnswell did not even have to get his shoes wet The 
village leader earned the beefy- preacher on his back to the nverbank, even though 
the water was only ankle-high 

Cnswell returned to Yannacocha in another JAARS plane that afternoon 
Two days later, after phoning in a story to the Dallas Morning News on his crash 
and assunng SIL that ‘this expcnencc will bnng in a lot more money for our work 
here in the jungle." he flew hack to Dallas Tann would have to wait 

Heanng the news at Lomalinda. Cam was grateful to the Lord for good for¬ 
tune delivered exactly when needed to beat back the Wyclifle boards challenge to 
the Worlds Fair pavilion. 

Cnswell, too, was so grateful to the Lord and JAARS that he opened his 
church's doors to SIL for a fund-raiser that netted more than $7,500 after Cnswell 
told his ule to his congregation. 

A group of Dallas businessmen, including the Hunts, began to gather in 
SILs name, olfcnng the promise of resources that far exceeded those of the Belks 
and Charlotte, North Carolina In all this enthusiasm. Cam caught a glimpse of 
the future a new international translation center in Dallas 

At the same time Cam was casting SILs seed over Dallas. Dale Kietzman, the 
former Brazil branch director who was now extension director, and Lawrence 
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Routh, JAARS’s fund-raising dynamo from Nonh Carolina, began to organize tes¬ 
timonial dinners in cities across the country, using them as fund-raisers by selling 
$100 shares in the World's Fair pavilion. Called “Operation 2000” from Cams 
“2000 Tnbes to Go” slogan, these dinners became the means for establishing the 
Committee of Fnends of Wydiffe, a network of businessmen and retirees of whom 
many would someday help Ronald Reagan win the White House. 

Already, Cam could point to success for the pavilion that went beyond dol¬ 
lars: nationwide publicity. NBC’s Huntley and Brinkley news show had inter¬ 
viewed Cam and talked about the mural. In just this first year, Cam told his 
rebellious board, 40,000 people had gone through SI Us main exhibit each week, 
and 20,000 had viewed the Tarin mural " By the end of the 1964 season, over 
312,000 people had seen Tanri’s terrifying story."* 

How many more could be attracted if Tariri were able to come to the United 
States? Tanri’s biography, now completed by Ethel Wallis, would be ready by then 
for sale at the fair. Tariri could be put on tour throughout the nation, but only if 
kept on a tight rem. 

Cam turned to Don Bums, who in September had just been appointed chair 
of the committee on bilingual education for the Peruvian Andes. Burns could not 
speak to Tariri in Shapra, but American audiences could not understand Tarin’s 
words either. Besides. Bums was loyal to Cam and could be counted on to follow' 
his orders explicitly. Could he come up with Tanri next summer? 

Bums was only too happy to go as guerrilla war broke out that summer in 
the Andean highlands. The National Liberation Army led by Hector B£jar was 
operating near his bilingual center in Ayacucho, and it was not a healthy lime for 
an unarmed American working for the Belaunde regime to be there. Slls programs 
could be misconstrued as gathering intelligence on the Indians, and it admittedly 
ran a jungle-aviation subsidiary of the regime's air force. 

In the lowlands to the east, Will Kindberg, SIL’s translator among the 
Campa Indians, also withdrew from his village post U.S. military action was heal¬ 
ing up on the Andes’ eastern slopes, the “eyebrows of the jungle." Green Berets 
were seen in the area with Peruvian Rangers Rumors, which turned out to be 
true, had it that the CIA, under AID cover, was selling up a secret training camp 
to dnll a new elite battalion of Rangers in jungle warfare. The Peruvians called the 
camp Sindii, or Crossed Spears; others in the CLA would call it a “miniature Fort 
Bragg.” 

Preparing the Killing Ground 

In May 1965, as Peruvian intelligence chief General Armando Artola 
attended a meeting in Brazil of Latin Amenca’s intelligence chiefs/ 1 the CIA station 
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in Lima began sending a series of concerned repons 10 National Security Adviser 
McGeorge Bundy. The Moviemiento de lzquierda Revolucionana (MIR), according 
to a CIA informant, was about to commence guerrilla operations in the Campa 
Indian area in the eastern Andes. More disturbing, however, were reports that 
among the guerrilla leaders was a man named Guevara. 

Cuba’s Che Guevara had recently disappeared from public view. Was 
he in Peru? 

The Peruvian economy, spurred on by exports and increased European and 
Amencan investments, had enjoyed a 7 percent growth rate during Belaundes first 
year in office. But these exports and investments, while benefiting the upper 
classes, also masked a continuing grim picture for the peasants. Everyone knew 
that the peasants’ patience eventually would run out. The only question was tim¬ 
ing: Would that happen during a guerrilla war? 

Convinced that Peru was in a state of “latent insurgency," the military 
increased its civic action, employing students in a w-ide range of activities in the 
Andes 22 At the same time, with the help of the CIA and the U.S. Military 
Mission, it prepared to deal with insurgency the way Winston Churchill had rec¬ 
ommended the Western powers should deal with the Russian Revolution: 
“Strangle the infant in its crib." 

The CIA’s “miniature Fort Bragg" in the Peruvian jungle grew during the 
first six months of 1965. Classrooms were erected beside barracks and mess halls, 
and Green Berets were soon putting Peruvians through exercises at parachute- 
jump towers and amphibious-landing facilines. The official U.S. military' aid pro¬ 
gram, ostensibly overseen by the air force attache but actually by the CIA, 
provided assault helicopters for treetop raid mobility. Helipads and a runway were 
installed. Arms and other equipment were flown in clandestinely. 2 ’ 

SlL’s James Wroughton later told author David Stoll that he thought JAARS 
had been called on by the Peruvian military to do a “bit of transport” and provide 
“some flights for the Army or Guardia Civil" during the 1965 operations against 
the MIR, a claim subsequently denied by another S1L official, Eugene Loos. 2 * But 
there could be no denying that JAARS’s Helios, after all, were part of the Peruvian 
air force and were available on command. JAARS pilots had been training 
Peruvian army pilots for years, and their use in the jungle was not new. The CLA 
was already leasing Helios in Peru at such a reasonable pnee that CIA Deputy 
Director Richard Bissell was said to have complained to Helio Corporation presi¬ 
dent Lynn Bollinger about Helio leasing costs in Laos, which were four times 
higher. Helios provided a longer range than did helicopters, and their use in the 
jungle was not new. Just the previous May, the CIA had cooperated with the Helio 
Corporation to sell more planes to Bclaunde, assigning a Helio owrncd by one of 
its fronts. King Hurley Company, to Larry Montgomery and Colonel L. Fletcher 
Prouty for a sales visit to Lima “ 
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Recruitment of the special strike force was more of a problem for the CIA. 
The Peruvian generals were "uneasy” about the presence of the CIA and the Green 
Berets in Peruvian military operations in the vast, unprotected Amazon. They also 
worried about the loyalty of Quechua Indian draftees, even to the point of declin¬ 
ing to assign troops for training. So the CIA began to hire its own troops. “The 
CIA had been required to recruit its fighting manpower from among the available 
local populace. By paying higher wages than the army (and offering fnnge bene¬ 
fits, better training, and ‘esprit de corps’) the agency soon developed a relatively 
efficient fighting force."'’*’ 

The CIA's task was eased by a fundamental flaw in the MIR’s planning. The 
MIR began working in the area only six months before it began its military opera¬ 
tions, hardly enough time to develop ties to the local populace. The MIR’s desire 
to begin guerrilla warfare as soon as possible, although designed to preempt 
Bclaunde’s counterinsurgency operations, ironically dovetailed with the CIA's 
timetable. An American journalist who traveled through the Campa area after the 
MIR was defeated analyzed the problem confronting Guillermo Lobatdn, the MIR 
field commander of the Tupac Amaru Front. Lobatbn, a cultured Peruvian of 
African descent who understood what discrimination practiced by Lima’s white 
elite felt like, “was apparently attempting to work with the warlike Campa the way 
General Vo Nguyen Giap worked with the mountain tribes of northeastern 
Vietnam during the Second World War. The difference, however, is that Giap 
worked politically with his tribesmen for two years before entering combat; the 
Peruvian guerrillas worked with the Campas for less than six months in a very' 
desultory fashion Few of the Indians, despite sympathy for the MIR, joined the 
Tupac Amaru Front as either guerrillas or village cadre. 

Tragically for the Indians, neither the CIA nor the Peruvian military made 
that distinction. 


Gods or Wrath 

The moon is a god, the Campa Indians believe, a kindly god who gives the 
people their food, manioc, and takes in return their dead. Like many Amazonian 
tribes, the Campa place their dead in the river, to float downstream, where the 
Moon-God turns the body to stone and swallows it When the face of the moon 
turns dark, it is because the god has choked on a body. When the moon shines its 
eerie silver over their river and thatched homes, the god is content. The people 
can look forward to the morning sun. 

But in August 1965, it was different. The gods brought not warmth from the 
heavens, but roaring, fiery death. 

Peruvian air force pilots, following the winding Sonomoro River that drained 
the lower Andes, looked down upon the Campa village of Bustamente. Twenty years 
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before, it would have been impossible to know which village was which But now, 
with the help of the American flying missionaries, the maps were more accurate. 

The Indians did not understand w'hat the approaching planes meant They 
did not know that some of their brethren had been seized a few' days before by 
troops searching for leftist guerrillas. They knew only that the soldiers were angry 
with the bearded white men who had begun showing up in their villages six 
months before. The bearded ones were armed and had called themselves revolu¬ 
tionaries, using the old Inca name Tupac Amaru, the leader of the last great Inca 
revolt against the Spaniards. They had camped among the people and spoke of 
their willingness to help the Campa resist the land grabbers who came from across 
the mountains. And the Indians listened, impressed by the fact that no whites had 
ever spoken this way before. 

Even when columns of army Rangers appeared, demanding answers, the 
quiet w’ords of the Tupac Amaru group, not the soldiers’ threats, lingered in the 
Indians’ ears. Later, ihe Peruvian War Ministry argued that the Campa seldom 
cooperated with the troops. But the Indians never expected what came next 

Bombs exploded all around them, dismembering men, women, and children 
alike. Houses and people erupted in flames. Orange walls of fire rolled over the 
people, leaving behind flaming jelly that clung to their skin. Napalm, reportedly 
made for the Peruvian air force by Standard Oil’s International Petroleum 
Company’, '’ had come to the Amazon, courtesy of the Pentagon and some of the 
same Peruvian air force generals Larry' Montgomery had once taught to fly. Hell 
had arrived on the wings of an angel, and to the Campa majority holding onto the 
old ways, both hell and the angel w r ere Christian. 

The MIR guerrillas were equally surprised at the ferocity of the acnal attacks 
They had begun military operations two months earlier, in June, shortly after their 
leaders had gathered dowmstream from the Inca ruins of Machu-Picchu. There, 
they had drawn up a “Revolutionary Proclamation to the Peruvian People," 
emphasizing the need for “genuine agrarian reform,” “recovery' of full national 
sovereignty," a “living wage for the family,” urban reform through homeownership, 
and “immediate recovery of Peru's oil." Jg 

The issues were out, and the lines were drawn. After a lew weeks of sacking 
estates and mines in the hills west of the Campa territory, the MIR guemllas were 
hit by the CIA’s new strike force. Green Beret-advised Rangers rushed east in 
trucks as far as the roads went, taking positions at the northern and southern 
perimeters of the combat zone. Naval units plowed up the Ucayali River from 
Iquitos, sweeping past Pucallpa into the Ucayali’s local tributaries to seal off the 
area. After encountenng guerrilla resistance, the northern column wheeled south 
in a classic pinccr strategy' to converge with the southern column at the town of 
PucutA, which had been occupied by MIR and was being bombed with napalm 
and machine-gunned by the Peruvian air force. The combined army forces then 
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moved north again and found that the MIR had withdrawn deeper into the east¬ 
ern rain forest. 

Fresh Ranger units were flown in for an attack on the Campa town of 
Satipo, in the north, where massacres of Indians took place The Green Berets 
then marched troops south, setting up a command headquarters near Mazanan 
and seizing the village of Kubanti. Another column marched north to reinforce 
them for the final assault on the Campa village of Bustamente, LobatOn’s head¬ 
quarters. Again they bombed and machine-gunned, only to find that the guerrillas 
had moved cast again, even deeper into the rain forest. 

A month passed with no contact. The CIA tried to tighten its hold on the 
Campa villages with both civic action and interrogations. Then, in September, the 
Andes erupted. Quechua Indians rebelled near Don Burns's new bilingual school. 
MIR's allies. Hector Bejar’s National Liberation Army, gave armed support. 

The army attack on MIR resumed, killing and wounding guerrillas, driving 
Lobatdn north agsin toward the Green Berets' headquarters at Mazanari. 

Hundreds of Campa were killed. Some Campa charged that JAARS pilots 
had flown Helios overhead with loudspeakers, urging them to cooperate in the 
army’s campaign,* an aerial technique that SIl. would soon use in us pacification 
efforts with the Mayoruna and the Auca in Ecuador Some Amencans reviewing 
the Campa charges would later question how the Indians could distinguish Sills 
planes from others, although many SIL planes bear the distinctive SIL emblem, an 
Incan Indian within a mangle, and Helios have unparalleled wingspans Finally, 
all SIL’s planes, thanks to Cam’s public relations, were officially part of the 
Peruvian air force and subject to its commands. 

SIL claimed that it had no flights and no missionaries in the area at the time, 
although a journalist reported that “American missionanes working in the zone 
reported that the Peruvian air force had bombed a number of Campa villages" ,l 
The army, for its part, boasted of carrying out “an intensive information and warn¬ 
ing campaign, giving out messages in the native language through loudspeakers 
on warplanes and helicopters."' 

In Washington the CIA and the Special Group remained unsatisfied. The 
MIR had produced a Guevara, but it was Hector Cordero Guevara, pnncipal coor¬ 
dinator of the MIR’s central committee. Years later, Belaunde claimed to have met 
Che Guevara in 1962 at Puerto Bermudez, a remote village just north of the 
Tupac Amaru columns area of operations; he suspected that Guevara was scout¬ 
ing the area for guerrilla operations ' Was Guevara leading the MIR? But the New 
York Times report that the Cuban ex-minister had been captured was mistaken M 

Che Guevara was, in fact, then fighting for the followers of the slain Pnme 
Minister Patnce Lumumba in the former Belgian Congo, but the CIA’s Western 
Hemisphere Division had no way of confirming the reports. And anyway, the CIA 
assumed that Guevara would be fighting in Latin America, his homeland. 
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To mount an operation against the likes of Che, the CIA needed the best 
counterinsurgency experts with combat expenences in the jungle That was no 
problem; the CIA simply turned to its ample stock of CIA officers in Vietnam. But 
the Agency needed more, one of its own field generals, a master of clandestine 
operations, who knew the backwoods of Latin America—especially the whole 
Amazon—like no other American; who had protected his Agency identity from all 
but the most pnvy, who had contacts from years in business as well as spying; 
and, most important, who knew about assassinations and had long ago fingered 
Che Guevara for death. 

The CIA needed Colonel J. C. King. 
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The Sorcerer's Apprentice 

While the CIA’s war against leftist guerrillas raged in the Peruvian Amazon 
throughout 1965. an elderly American landed at Iquitos’s sweltenng airport His 
arrival in the country's largest port on the Amazon River went unnoticed, lquitos 
was by then a true small city, with buses, hotels, newspapers, and even a radio sta¬ 
tion Foreign travelers were a common sight walking down the Malecbn, the wide 
promenade along the river, enjoying the colorful tropical vistas. Although the 
guerrilla war had scared off some tourists, the nearest fighting was far to the 
southwest in the jungle, and Iquuoss white-shirted merchants still hoped for a 
tourist boom that might rival the rubber boom of a headier past No one had any 
reason to offer an American stranger anything but a welcome, especially when he 
asked only about where he could find another American who was herself a local 
tounst attraction, Nicole Maxwell. 

These days Maxwell never knew who might ring her doorbell. Her book. 
Witch Doctor s Apprentice, had made her a celebnty. It recounted her solo expedi¬ 
tion to the Peruvian jungle in 1958 to gather Indian medicinal plants for a New 
York pharmaceutical company. That eight-month tnp netted a publicity bonanza 
for her corporate sponsor, but only Si.000 for Maxwell. But in the course of 
Maxwell's television appearances, the media warmed to her and she to them. In 
her late fifties. Maxwell was still a handsome woman, with brown hair, bright blue 
eyes, and a slight, almost petite figure that seemed exotically at odds with the 
image of a jungle adventurer. Her book became a mild success. More important, it 
brought opportunity literally knocking on her door. 
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The gray-haired man standing at her door introduced himself in a manner 
she would later remember as correct, even courtly. He had read her book and 
been given her address by a mutual friend. He knew the jungle, he said, having 
served with the Rubber Production Board dunng World War II He had learned 
then that the power of Indian medicinal plants was more than superstition Now 
that he was retired from heading the South American division of Johnson 61 
Johnson, he was free to investigate these remedies. Would she be interested in 
joining in the effort if he set up a firm on a solid scientific and financial basis?' 

Maxwell accepted. This man, she learned from fnends in New York, was an 
important industrialist. She could feel confident that he would know people who 
might invest some risk capital 

He, on the other hand, knew that Maxwell was a person with some savvy on 
South America Dunng World War II, she had worked in Washington as director 
of the Latin American Institute, an organization associated with Nelson 
Rockefeller’s CIAA In 1948, she launched her first expedition into the Amazon, 
one that coincided with Standard Oil of New Jersey’s first expedition into the 
Ecuadorian Amazon. Rumors that she was a spy could have proved more danger¬ 
ous than the Jivaro headhunters. Despite it all, she survived her jungle adventure, 
but only because Standard Oil flew her out. rescuing her, she claimed, from a bad 
case of dysentery. 

From Galo Plaza’s Ecuador, she moved to Manuel Odria’s Peru, when Odria 
was opening new tracts of the Amazon to American and other foreign oil compa¬ 
nies. She updated an English-language guidebook to Peru and reported the 
goings-on in the Amazon for the Amencan colony's English daily, the Peruvian 
Times, a major booster of Peru's oil sales and the Amazon's economic potential. 
From Peru, she moved to La Paz at the very time that Indian miners in Bolivia 
successfully led that nation in overthrowing the old oligarchy. The revolution 
cleared the way for the government's development of Standard Oil's nationalized 
oil fields near Camiri. Maxwell worked as a correspondent for Vision magazine, 
since revealed as financed by a CIA conduit ' (She would, however, always deny 
any ties to the Agency.) She stayed in Bolivia for the four years that were the 
Indians’ heyday, perfecting her writing style and reportage. By 1958, the Indian 
revolution was over, and Maxwell returned to New York 

It was here that she met with the executives of a pharmaceutical company 
who were seeking medicinal plants of the Peruvian Amazon and look the assign¬ 
ment that made her famous. 

Therefore, when she was approached by the courtly gentleman in Iquitos, 
Nicole Maxwell was already known in certain circles for being more than just an 
explorer and aficionada of jungle remedies. To this new business associate, who 
traveled easily in these circles, her knowledge of South America, not just its 
plants, could be very useful. 
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Years later, whenever she wrote about him, Maxwell never revealed his iden¬ 
tity. He was always referred to as Mr. Arthur Jones. 

J. C. King had officially retired from the CIA in 1964 after the overthrow of 
the government of JoAo Goulart in Brazil Decades would pass before the myth 
w r ould be dispelled that King had been forced to retire because of the Bay of Pigs 
or because of his age, sixty being the supposed mandator)' retirement age. 1 In fact. 
King was sixty-four when he officially retired and he remained on the CLA’s pay¬ 
roll thereafter as a special consultant.’ 

It was common knowledge that King was involved in chemical and biologi¬ 
cal warfare alter he retired as chief of Clandestine Services in Latin America. 

“I was pretty sure he was on a CBW [chemical and biological warfare) con¬ 
tract," a former CIA official recalled. “Every year he had a project worth $100,000 
to $150,000 a year. Everybody laughed, but he always got approval. 1 was always 
cunous why, with King, no one wanted to take any responsibility. Not even the 
Director, John [Clarke, Jr.], signed off on King’s things. All this bullshit on mush¬ 
rooms and flowers and herbs and gobbledlygook ... 1 had all these visions of 
Hitchcock."* 

With charm unburdened by fanfare, King easily recruited Nicole Maxwell. 
She was flattered by his praise for her book and she needed money. Maxwell 
agreed to enter into a contract that required her to collect plants and to set up a 
field office in lquitos. 

Next, King flew’ to the Boston area and approached Georgia Persinos, a young 
botanist at the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, on whom he used the same 
technique as he used with Nicole Maxwell: He had seen her picture in a recent 
book on native remedies. Margaret Kreig’s Green Medicine. He did not tell Persinos, 
of course, that one of the famed mycologists featured by Kreig, R. Gordon Wasson, 
had unwittingly helped the CIA’s hunt for mind-controlling drugs by taking an 
MKULTRA scientist, the University of Delaware’s James Moore, on a CIA-funded 
expedition to Oaxaca, Mexico, to learn the secrets of “God’s flesh," the hallucino¬ 
genic mushroom the local Mazatec Indians considered sacred. 

A registered pharmacist, Persinos was then only in her twenties and naive. It 
was her job to analyze plants used in Indian remedies collected by Nicole 
Maxwell. 

In March 1966, King was ready. He had lawyers register incorporation 
papers in New Jersey, calling his new venture the Amazon Natural Drug Company 
(ANDCO). ANDCO’s stated objective w'as to develop, manufacture, and sell drugs 
and to “explore the commercial uses of natural plants and chemical derivatives 
thereof.” King named himself president. 

It all sounded quite projxr to Persinos and Maxwell. King set up a lab for 
Persinos at Rockville, Maryland, and later opened an office in Washington. It was 
really only a room, but neither Persinos nor Maxwell was bothered about why it 
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was even necessary. All Maxwell knew was that King sent her a check to cover her 
travel expenses to the United States. He wanted her to come immediately and to 
bring with her an Indian remedy that she had discovered during her 1958-1959 
expedition. Called sangre dc dr ago. “dragon's blood,’ the remedy was drawn from 
the sap of a tree and accelerated the healing of wounds without leaving scars. She 
filled five bottles with the sap and caught a ilight north. 

King met Maxwell at the airport and whisked her away to his estate in 
Oakton, Virginia King’s family was impressed by the results of her application of 
sangre de drago to a cut on the foot of their family dog: The improvement was 
immediate. The next morning King took the remedy to his lab Five days later he 
returned “in a state of excitement 1 would never have believed possible in such a 
cool, rather poker-faced individual," she later recalled. “He positively leapt up the 
stairs." 

“‘It’s absolutely incredible,’ he said before even taking off his topcoat. ... 
‘We need a bottle of champagne for a toast. My research director suspects we may- 
have discovered a healing principle hitherto unknown to medical science.”* 

He asked Maxwell to return to Iquitos as soon as possible and to send a 
steady supply of the remedy for further lab experiments. She would also have to 
rent a house in Iquitos to serve as ANDCO’s field headquarters. Plants would be 
stored and initially tested there, he explained, using animals that would be held in 
an air-conditioned building. Would she accept a modest salary, a $1,000 bonus for 
each plant found to be of value, plus a small royalty from each product sold? 

Starry-eyed, she flew back to Iquitos to set up operations. 

King's interest was more than “dragons blood," however; it was, as usual, 
counterinsurgency. King was still an adviser to the CIA, and the Agency was inter¬ 
ested in things other than tropical ointments Population control was becoming a 
major focus of the Johnson administrations policy toward the Third World, with 
John D. Rockefeller 3rd pushing for the creation of a special assistant to the presi¬ 
dent to oversee birth control programs. 

King saw fortune beckoning. Indian contraceptive plants had been sought 
since anthropologists reported more than twenty years earlier that Indian women 
knew plants that could control their fertility. Maxwell, in fact, had made her name 
promoting native contraceptives. 

King asked Maxwell to grow Indian contraccpuve sedges in her garden. He 
even provided her with a supply of eager rabbits. Through an Indian shaman’s son 
she hired. Maxwell also located medicines that were new to her. The drying, 
grinding, and pinching continued for ten months. The demands of King's bio¬ 
chemists in the United States for more plants and sangre de drago seemed insa¬ 
tiable Maxwell’s staff, grown to five men, could barely keep up, and Maxwell was 
driven to exhaustion. 
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Kings frequent trips to Iquitos that year did not help matters. He often 
brought a botanist or pharmacologist with him and always threw a large dinner 
party for thirty or forty people. King was obviously well connected. Sometimes he 
would have Maxwell organize a “river expedition” up the tributaries of the 
Amazon to gather plants The expeditions included CIA officers who were veter¬ 
ans of jungle warfare in Vietnam/ 

Armed with mortars and grenades, their assignment was obviously not to 
collect plants. They were to kill any Indians who judged King's encroachments 
into their terntory to be unfnendly and attacked." By 1965, “wild Indian" scout¬ 
ing had become a prionty for the CLA in the Amazon, not just in Peru, and not 
just by undercover agents. 

“Targeting the Hostiles” 

In late 1964, following the coup in Brazil, William Cameron Townsend had 
asked Dale Kictzman, the director of the Summer Linguistic Institute (SIL) in 
Brazil, to study the feasibility of setting up a series of SIL bases in southern 
Amazonas and Acre Territory. Acre formed the westernmost boundary- of the 
Brazilian Amazon and jutted into Peru between Iquitos and Pucallpa. 

More important (and probably unknown to Cam), Acre was reported to 
have the richest oil reserves in the area. As far back as 1948, the CIA had pin¬ 
pointed five regions in Brazil where petroleum was believed to exist. Acre was the 
most promising. “The same geological formation as those found in the abundant 
oil fields of Peru and Bolivia extend all throughout this area." But it was also the 
most remote. Transportation was required. 11 

By late 1964 and early 1965, SIL was ready and eager to help Brazil’s new 
military dictatorship solve these transportation problems. Always thinking ahead, 
Cam had laid the groundwork at the beginning of 1964, before the coup had even 
taken place Despite the Goulart government’s widespread suspicion and resent¬ 
ment of growing American influence in Brazil, Cam had encouraged the Jungle 
Aviation and Radio Service (JAARS) to shift resources Irom Peru to Brazil for the 
big push ahead into the Amazon. 11 

In “formal conversations" at SlUs June 1964 board meeting. Cam and the 
director of SILs Peru branch, Eugene Loos, came to an agreement that the big 
Catalina (Cat) amphibian that had been donated in 1959 by Orlando, Florida, 
businessmen for use throughout the Amazon basin “probably was excess to the 
Peru program and could be transferred to Brazil as soon as a crew might be avail¬ 
able and the need established for a plane." 15 Named Marshall Rondon in memory- of 
the founder of Brazil's Service for the Protection of the Indian (SP1), the World 
War ll-vintage Cat had helped SIL advance into the jungles of Peru, Ecuador, and 
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Bolivia Now it would supply SILs penetration ol the Brazilian Amazon, the wings 
of Fundamentalist Christianity bearing home, ironically, the name of the positivist 
Rondon 

This agreement was a key factor in the decision of SIL's Brazil branch to 
study the feasibility of establishing other S1L/JAARS bases in the Brazilian 
Amazon Because the territory was so immense. Dale Kietzman suggested that the 
tribes north of the Amazon River should be effectively ceded to allied Fundamen¬ 
talist Protestant missions (the New Tribes Mission and the Unevangelized Fields 
Mission) that were already there, and that SIl. concentrate instead on "beginning 
our major aviation operation out of a point such as PGrto Velho 

It turned out to be a choice location PGrto Velho. the biggest town on the 
Madeira River, was the projected terminus of Brazil's first all-weather road in the 
trans-Amazonian highway system The road was being built with SI million 
worth of heavy equipment donated by the U.S. Army and $2.6 million in loans 
from the Agency for International Development. 1 ’ The road plowed west from 
Brasilia through Cuiaba, Mato Grossos capital, and was expected to reach Pdno 
Velho, the capital of Rondoma temtory some ‘JOO miles west, by 1968 

Kietzman sent Cam a copy of his report, specifying tribes and distances 
between proposed subbases, as well as a map of “occupied" tribes showing his 
strategy ol using PGrto Velho as a jumping-off point and linking SIL’s bases in 
Amazonas and Acre by air with the Catalina He noted that “the heaviest con¬ 
centration" of tribes not yet reached by American Fundamentalist missionanes 
w’as west of the Madeira River." which included much of Amazonas and all of 
Acre. In fact, there could be as many as 100 tribes in this vast area But “the 
exact situation will be known only after completion of the present CNPI 
survey 

The CNPI was the National Council for the Protection of the Indian, the offi¬ 
cial overseer of the SPI But even before the coup, the CNPI was under the 
thumbs of the military officers who dominated the SPI. Following the agenda for 
development of the Amazon, particularly road building, just before March 1964. 
the CNPI ordered a survey of Indian tribes in the Brazilian Amazon. To cover the 
tribes of the southern Amazon valley, it turned to SIL. 

“Think of it'" Kietzman exclaimed "The small surveys w-e had planned, lim¬ 
ited because of the costs of travel, had been expanded over the temtory we knew 
least about, with travel expenses provided 

‘Our teams were soon in the field, penetrating into remote river valleys 
SIL teams moved along the Jurua and Purus nvers. scoured the state of 
Gouts, crossed the state of Acre from east to west, and pushed west along the 
lower tributaries of the Amazon all the way to Peru When the task was done, 
Kietzman compiled the data from SILers and other surveyors into a document 
that was remarkable for both us scope and its potential for horror. 
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The most striking innovation was his demarcation on maps of many Indian 
homelands as an “area of potentially hostile Indians." These words, as well as 
“warlike" and “wild groups,conveyed an image of aggressive Indians straight 
out of Hollywood’s version of the American West. 

Kietzman pinpointed the “hostile" areas on maps that broke down the 
Amazoainto Indian “culture areas." The maps, in turn, were incorporated into an 
English-language book, entitled Indians of Brazil in the Twentieth Century, which 
seemed designated more for American readers than for Brazilians. Academic in 
form and content and designed specifically for “field workers,” the book appeared 
to be a harmless cataloguing of tribes—their location, their culture, their popula¬ 
tion size, and their acceptance of Brazilian domination. But it also offered a road 
map for American penetration into the Brazilian interior, much like that which 
occurred a century earlier in the Amencan West, including warnings about “hos¬ 
tile" areas. 

The book was all the more potent because of its impressive scientific creden¬ 
tials. Kietzman’s editor, Janice Hopper of Washington. DCs Institute for Cross 
Cultural Research, backed up Kietzman’s methodology by revealing its roots: 
Brazilian anthropologist Eduardo Galvao’s monumental paper, “Indigenous 
Culture Areas of Brazil, 1900-1959,” which refined for Brazil the “culture area" 
classification first brought to the Americas from Germany by the renowned Franz 
Boas, the father of modem anthropology. The book also contained a bibliography 
of Brazilian ethnology up to 1960 by Herbert Baldus and, most important, an ear¬ 
lier demographic study of the tribes based on SPl’s archives by SILs chief Brazilian 
benefactor before the coup, Darcy Ribciro. Entitled “Indigenous Cultures and 
Languages of Brazil," Ribetros remarkable study classified tribes on the basis of 
their degree of integration into the national Brazilian culture. 

But SILs survey was the book’s centerpiece Kietzman’s report contained 
mild praise for the SP1 three years after Darcy Ribeiro had denounced it for cor¬ 
ruption and abuse of the Indians it was supposed to protect. 14 Kietzman repeat¬ 
edly described tribes as being “aided by the SPI,"‘ despite Ribeiro’s conclusion 
that military control over the SPl since 1958 had led it to The lowest point of its 
history, bringing it down in certain regions to the degrading condition of an agent 
and prop of the despoilers and murderers of lndians." JI Instead, Kietzman por¬ 
trayed the SPl in its official guise as savior of the Indian, offering “protection"' 
from attacks by colonists. Not once in his survey of all Brazil's tribes was there 
even a hint that something was rotten in the halls of the SPl. 

Nor was there a hint anywhere in the book that its publisher had ties to any 
U S. government agency, much less the CIA. The Institute for Cross Cultural 
Research w r as a division of Operations and Policy Research, a private group that, 
in turn, received CIA money in 1963, 1964, and 1965/ The 1965 CIA grant was 
for another study on Brazil that explained trends in voting that could be useful in 
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SIL's “Hostile Tribes" and Rockefeller-Allied Companies in Brazilian Amazon 

In 1966. two years afler the military coup in Brazil and following a survey ol the Indian fron¬ 
tier by SIL missionaries for the Brazilian government. Dale Kietzman identified areas ot 
“potentially hostile Indians in maps prepared for Indians of Brazil m the Twentieth Century 


Sources Dale Kietzman Indians and Culture Areas ' in Janice H Hopper, ed , Indians ot Brazil in the 
Twentieth Century Wyclittc Bible Translators in Brazil" (Huntington Beach, Calif.: WycNtte Bible Trans¬ 
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Miracle, pp 94-95, "Rondbma Capital do Esianho Visao, August 28 1972. "La Politica de Genocidio 
Contra tos Indtos de Brasil report to the 41sl Congress of Americanists. 1974. p. 19, International 
Petroleum Encyclopedia 7.983 (Tulsa. Okla PennWeli Publishing Company, 1983) p 105 






trying to measure the Brazilian peopled political interests and loyalties, including 
their willingness to participate in the elections under the generals’ new political 
regime. The book was written by Ronald Schneider, who, using CIA documents, 
had earlier written a book vindicating the CIA’s 1954 coup in Guatemala That 
book had been commissioned by the Foreign Policy Research Institute, whose 
assistant director was a former CIA officer and Rockefeller aide, William Kintner, a 
friend of SILs Robert Schneider 

Ronald Schneiders Brazilian Election Factbook had been published by 
another division of Operations and Policy Research, the Institute for Comparative 
Study of Political Systems. From a strategic perspective, Indians of Brazil in the 
Twentieth Century was a sociological companion to Schneider’s political study of 
Brazilian society It surveyed the social conditions of indigenous populations that 
occupied the Amazonian frontier, the escape valve for the pressure cooker lhat 
Brazilian society had become In the minds of many generals and the political and 
economic interests behind them in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo—and in 
Washington and New York—the Indians of Brazil, by defending their land against 
road builders, corporations, cattlemen, and destitute peasants brought in from the 
Northeast, stood in the way of prosperity and the diffusing of a dangerous politi¬ 
cal powder keg. 

Janice Hopper, Kietzmans editor, was the recent widow of Rex Hopper, a 
behind-the-scenes collaborator in her book, acknowledged in her preface for his 
“encouragement, criticisms and suggestions." Rex Hopper had earned his own 
measure of infamy in 1965 as director of Project Camelot, the counterinsurgency 
operation par excellence. Hopper himself defined Camelot’s purpose as a study 
designed to assess the potential for “internal war" in South America, as well as 
“the effects of government action on such potential."*’ 4 

Rex Hopper had studied how “indigenous groups" could be trained and 
used by the U.S. military' to control change in South American society, politics, 
and economics. Project Camelot’s goal, however, was not just to “use" indigenous 
groups, but to spy on them for potential unrest that could lead to revolts and 
internal civil war. The strategy' of divide and conquer had been practiced since the 
Romans In Central and South America, Spaniards had used Indian tribes to con¬ 
quer their former Aztec and Incan overlords In North America, the British, 
French, and U.S. military had used Indians to fight for opposing colonial powers. 
Now, in his zeal for God and SIL’s mission to reach the Biblelcss tribes. Dale 
Kietzman inadvertently had shown the modern enemies of the Indians of Brazil 
precisely where the indigenous groups could be found, not to avoid them, but to 
“reach" them. 

Brazilian generals had their own reasons for locating the tribes The Jungle 
Warfare Training Center outside Manaus had recently been set up with support 
from the CIA and the Green Berets. The CIA had reports that arms were being 
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shipped up ihc Amazon and its tributaries to guerrillas across the Brazilian border, 
in Peru definitely, and quite possibly in Colombia. Ecuador, and Bolivia. More¬ 
over, there was always the threat—real or perceived—of a guerrilla insurgency 
within Brazil itself. Indeed, by the early 1970s, Surui Indians would be used to 
hunt down followers of former Brazilian Communist Party leader and congress¬ 
man Carlos Marighella in the Araguaia River region of the Amazon; Ach£ Indians 
would be similarly deployed in Paraguay against rebels near the Brazilian border, 
as were Indians in the Caqueta River region of southern Colombia 

Tribal peoples, as the inhabitants of remote areas where rebels of govern¬ 
ments usually launched guerrilla wars, had to be reached for military, as well as 
economic reasons Potential allies of the government's enemies had to be identi¬ 
fied and located. Even if guerrilla allies could not be invented, as they had been 
among the Mayorunas along the Peru-Brazil border in 1964, “hostiles” by their 
very designation were a “danger to society." 

Among the regimes Amencan advisers, this was a concern that dated back 
to the conquest of the Amencan West Whether they were missionanes reporting 
on “hostiles" for John D Rockefeller or the U.S. Cavalry in the 1880s or SILs 
naive linguists in the 1960s. the result was the same: trouble spots were identified 
for those who wanted the Indians' lands and the riches beneath them. 

Shamans or the Cold War 

One of the CIA officers who teamed up with King in the Amazon was 
William Buckley, a seasoned MKULTRA operative and the jungle warfare expen 
who, as the future chief of station in Beirut, would die in 1985 as a hostage of the 
Hizballah (“Army of God") fundamentalist Muslim guerrillas. 

Both Buckley and King knew that the Amazon was a vmual reservoir of 
deadly poisons. One such poison, curare, which some Indians put on their arrows 
and blowgun darts, had been stored by the CIA for simulating heart attacks in 
people w r ho were targeted for assassination. Another was a leaf that killed cattle. 
Still another leaf caused hair to fall out. Some plants killed fish. One sap rendered 
victims temporanly blind. - ’' 

Much of this research had been carried out by scientists at pharmaceutical 
companies or at academic centers with chemical-industry affiliations. But by 1965 
the CIA was forced to change some of its specific fronts and code names. Studies of 
the CIA's operations that Kennedy ordered after the Bay of Pigs finally produced a 
critical report by CIA Inspector General Lyman Kirkpatrick As a result of 
Kirkpatnck's report. Deputy Director Helms in 1965 agreed to a change MKULTRA 
was henceforth called MKSEARCH But its goal remained the same to “develop, 
test and evaluate capabilities in the covert use of biological, chemical and radioac¬ 
tive material systems." 1 * 
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By January 1967, Buckley had left the Amazon and returned to Vietnam; 
that month, Nicole Maxwell also left Kings Amazonian adventure. With her 
departure, ANDCO plunged into darker, more sinister missions. Maxwell had 
already suspected that something was amiss, since King kept putting off the roy¬ 
alty contract he had promised her. She had given him all her notes on the plants, 
and after ten months, she had nothing to show for her work but a small salary. So 
she insisted that she had to know the status of the contract. His reply was crisp 
and evasive. Marketing was for a “nebulous future." He found it “distressing" that 
she should be “worrying about anything so remote and undefined." She should be 
content with her work as “the realization of your dreams of many years.”’’ 

In that case, she decided she would quit. Besides, her health had deteriorated 

King showed up at her door and whisked her off to a small hospital in 
Maryland. There, doctors claimed that she had become infected by a small para¬ 
site named “Providence." 

King settled her accounts and gave her severance pay and compensation for 
her furniture. He wanted her out of Iquitos. Maxwell never got her contract from 
King or any royalties from the patent ANDCO took on sangre de drago. 

With Maxwell gone, ANDCO's collaboration with the CIA's MKSEARCH 
specialists proceeded at a bnsk pace ANDCO botanists sent hallucinogenic plants 
back to the CIA’s Dr. Sidney Gottlieb for testing on apes and monkeys.* Gottlieb's 
scientists at Georgetown University Hospital, led by Dr. Charles Geschickter, had 
already bombarded the animals’ brains with radio-frequency energy waves until 
they fell unconscious; autopsies revealed that their brains had fried in their 
skulls/" Then Gottliebs scientists fed simians food that was laced with dust from 
pulverized Amazonian magic plants to see if they could be induced to kill one 
another. This experiment, which drove the animals insane, succeeded. 

ANDCO's purported mission of funding jungle medicines provided the per¬ 
fect cover for MKSEARCH and other covert operations along the Amazon. 

King had already begun to recruit unwitting students. To do so, he solicited 
and got the cooperation of the United States' leading economic botanist, Richard 
Evans Schultes of Harvard University. 

Schultes’s star had nsen high since World War 11, when he worked briefly 
for the Rockefeller Agricultural Mission to Mexico and then joined the U.S. effort 
to get rubber out of the Amazon-basin countries. An assignment in Colombia with 
the Depanment of Agriculture continued after the war and his reports included 
descriptions of the politics of various individual Colombians during the civil war. 
When the end of the Korean War quelled fears of another rubber emergency, he 
returned to Harvard’s Peabody Museum, where he soon imparted his knowledge 
of the Aztec Indians' magic mushrooms to R. Gordon Wasson before the banker- 
turned-mycologist left for Mexico. Over subsequent years, Schultes's scientific 
papers had built his reputation as the United Slates leading expert on Amazonian 
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rubber varieties, hallucinogens, and Indian herbal medicines. He founded 
Economic Botany . a magazine that published his scientific findings and promoted 
the commercial exploitation of Amazonian flora 

The CIA kept abreast of all these discoveries through the magazine and a 
network that included informants at the Department of Agriculture Schultess 
professional network included some of the most prestigious ethnobotanists and 
botanists in the world, including the discoverer of LSD, Albert Hoffman For 
years, the Agency had been tracking disbursements of LSD from Sandoz laborato- 
nes in Basle. Switzerland, where Hoffman worked It also bought Eli Lilly's entire 
supply of its own newly synthesized LSD Sidney Gottlieb hoped to comer the 
mind-altenng drug for CIA coven operations 

Whether Schultes himself knew of CIA's MKULTRA experiments, some of 
Harvard's top officials did. They were aware of CIA contracts in the university and 
exercised at least some degree of oversight. ’* 

On special collecting expeditions, Schultes continued to hack his way 
through the rain forests of Ecuador. Colombia, Peru, and Brazil, pursuing the 
secrets of the magical plants that soon, he often explained matter-of-factly to stu¬ 
dents, would die with the Indians 

Stones abounded of his marching up to his waist in water through the jun¬ 
gle dunng the rainy season while balancing a portage pack on his head, going for 
days without food when game was scarce—all to find the botanical treasures of 
the jungle. Indian plants became an obsession, with the Indians themselves 
merely a means toward that end 

One of Schultess favonte stones was of his search dunng the Korean War for 
a rare dwarf variety of the Havca rubber tree They grew- only in the Most world 
atop one of the sandstone mountains that rear up from the flat grasslands at the 
headwaters of the Apipons River in southeast Colombia. The trick was to get the 
Indians to take him there The local shaman warned that trespassers met certain 
death from hordes of elflike men who suddenly appeared to defend the hill at the 
approach of people. 

“I don't know w hat you will think," he wrote the Department of Agnculture. 
“when I tell you that l have been dancing, chewing coca, drinking Chicha tie 
Chonfuduro for two days as part of my Point IV work’" 

By entering the festivities and dancing in the mask and palm skirt that the natives 
made for me, I have finally convinced the medicine man that 1 am the type of 
person who would do his mills no harm For last night, when we were smoking a 
three foot communal cigar Marakayooretna told me that he had thought 

about the trip to the mountain, and that he would take me there He said that, a> 

I was not an Indian, I would not be able to set the dwarf people but that they 
would be there nevertheless He would practice hts magic and tell them my mis¬ 
sion was to collect plants, not to molest them I would hear them, he assured me 
but I would think it is the wind rustling the tree lops 
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So, tomorrow, the dancers rest after their three day and night ordeal Then, I 
shall send ahead to cut a small path to the Cerro dc La Onte Chtquita \S hen it ts 
ready, we shall see what btHanical treasures be there lor me 

By lQ6f>. Schultes was a legend Some of his colleagues were already on the 
CIA or Pentagon payroll, probing the mysteries of native medicines and poisons. 
It did not seem out of place for Ktng, a former drug company executive, to 
approach Schultes for his help or for Schultes to assent. Some of the professors 
young proteges soon found themselves tn the Amazon, working for King 

William Buckley, ANDCCYs first paramilitary guard, remembered King sit¬ 
ting in a canvas chair on a large houseboat he used for collecting expeditions He 
would sit there for hours, sipping scotch, while his botanists hacked away at the 
jungle, most of them stoned on yuge. one of the hallucinogens ANDCO sent back 
to the United Stales. 

The ANDCO experience seemed to cast a veil of conformity over everyone 
who look part in it. creating an ambience of plausible demability l ike Nicole 
Maxwell, student Timothy Plowman would deny knowledge of King's CIA spon¬ 
sorship, insisting that ANDCO collected only medicinal plants, never hallucino¬ 
gens, never poisons v Later confronted by investigators using declassified 
MKl’LTRA and MKSEARCH documents. Plowman changed his story. Yes. he 
admitted. ANDCO shipped back a paralytic agent named Chondodendron loxi- 
co/crum, which was “absolutely lethal in high doses." 

S1L was drawn into aiding the botanists simply by us pervasive presence 
among the jungles tnbes. S1L misstonanes were stationed among tribes through¬ 
out the Amazon They had collected a vast store of data on Indian cultures 
through their Bible-translation efforts When one of Schultes's botanists. Homer 
Ptnkley, needed help collecting linguistic data to identify hallucinogenic plants 
used in tnbal ceremonial drinks, he turned to Limoncocha SIL was willing and 
able to help * 

Another collaboration between SIL and Schultes's network was more omi¬ 
nous This one took place tn Ecuador and Peru, when Dr Dermot B Taylor, chair¬ 
man of UCLA's Pharmacology Department, used Limoncocha and Yannacocha to 
collect plants for the U S. Army Taylor did not try to hide his purpose His study, 
"Medical Aspects of Chemical Warfare." was published by the Pentagon Its goal 
was “to determine through clinical research the effect of selected toxic compounds 
and of drugs antagonistic thereto Also, to advise and assist in the search for 
more effective toxic compounds" Taylor's three-man expedition to the Amazon 
rain forests was a great success; more than 2,50(1 plants were collected. Extracts of 
the plants were prepared “and screened for biological activity. M 

Another expedition thai swung through SILs Peruvian base was composed 
of former U S Mannc-tumed-author. Margaret Kreig. who was compiling data for 
her book. Green Medicine, and Bruce Halstead. M D , a former Loma Linda 
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University trainer of Fundamentalist Christian medical missionaries. Although 
Halstead was an expert on marine poisons and then under contract with the 
Pentagon, his purported mission on this 1962 trip with Kreig was to collect infor¬ 
mation on medicinal plants from Indians and Protestant missionaries for the Pfizer 
chemical company, However, he was not interested only in Indian medicines, hal¬ 
lucinogens were definitely on his mind. “Halstead naturally was alert whenever we 
went for new methods of prepanng ayahuama and for botanical specimens of the 
vine,” Kreig wTote at the time “l recorded on tape a number of .. native recipes, 
all highly contradictory, and wondered whether the Pfizer researchers would make 
any use of them/"' Later, she discovered that they did not But Halstead neverthe¬ 
less was anxious to get his plants back to his own new SI5 million World Life 
Research Institute for preliminary studies. We have no secrets," he told an 
American missionary among the Campa Indians. “If any of these plants prove out, 
we will relay the information to you so that the natives can use them more effi¬ 
ciently in care of themselves " w The Indians, however, had little need of American 
efficiency in using their own tribal medicines 

Back at his institute in California’s San Bernardino Mountains, the devout 
Christian worked feverishly to complete a monumental work, not on the jungle's 
medicines, but on the sea's poisons—and not for God. but for the Pentagon 
Russia is exceedingly interested in nerve drugs such as this," Halstead once told a 
reporter, “so I can't disclose the name of the fish or the poison. But just think of 
the psychological effect it would have on a political prisoner—perhaps even on an 
entire population."* 

Biological and chemical warfare had reached new heights of prestige among 
counterinsurgency experts Former Rockefeller aide and S1L associate William R 
Kintner and his colleagues at the University of Pennsylvania's Foreign Policy 
Research Institute conducted a study entitled, “The Role of Biological and 
Chemical Weapons in the Defense Strategy of the United States." To Cold Warriors 
like Kintner, local insurgencies were part of the global struggle waged by the 
Soviet Union, and their suppression—by any means—was necessary to prevent a 
nuclear war 

“The capability to engage in offensive and defensive biological and chemical 
operations gives a nation a much stronger position in the struggle for power and 
provides a powerful deterrent force to bridge the gap between continental and 
nuclear weapons capabilities," Kintner and his colleagues wrote in the abstract for 
their army contract. ‘ B/C weapons could provide capabilities for covert and overt 
strategic and tactical operations of any required intensity in any type of power 
struggle or warfare without imposing a logistics load beyond the capacities of 
many of the smaller nations 

Were chemical and biological weapons now being considered for inclusion 
in foreign-aid packages to “smaller" countnes like Iraq or Israel or Peru? The 
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Department of Defense already was conducting feasibility studies on the use of 
chemical and biological agents in counterinsurgency, combined with the develop¬ 
ment of mathematical models for computation of weapons effects. 

Schultes traveled regularly to Washington to consult with the Agncultural 
Research Service, which was studying the effectiveness of Agent Orange defolia¬ 
tion in Vietnam for the Pentagon. The project required “classification of tropical 
forests" in Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos and a report on tests of chemical defo¬ 
liants in Thailand.” 

King, meanwhile, continued to take boat trips down the Amazon into Brazil 
on ANDCO’s large houseboat, Frnnewood II, named after his Virginia estate. He 
collected plants, but he also visited sources of intelligence in towns along the way. 
including a Roman Catholic bishop from the United States who was posted by the 
Vatican at a small city on the Amazon It was in the middle of the night, an 
ANDCO plant collector recalled years later, and the secretary to the bishop who 
greeted King at the bishop's residence thought it was too late, 

“The Bishop cannot see anyone," said the pnest "He is very tired.' 

“Tell him J. C. King is here." the colonel said. 

“I’ll go upstairs and see what he says," said the pnest. an effeminate, thin 
Amencan with dark hair He was soon back in high spirits. 

“Oh, the Bishop will see you!" said the priest. “Oh, he says you’re from the 
CIA!"” 

Here was the first confirmation of the collector's growing suspicions about 
King. And here was the collector’s Donnybrook with Colonel King Casually 
repeating what had happened the next evening over dinner, she was fired the next 
day * 

A regular stop was Manaus, the free-port capital of Brazils largest state, 
Amazonas Besides containing intelligence resources on Amazonian Indians and 
plants, the region also was host to the Brazilian junta’s new Jungle Warfare 
Training Center. If some Brazilian intelligence officers at first questioned its pur¬ 
pose in a jungle more known for Indians with blowguns than leftists with AK-47s. 
any skepticism melted when they learned that their training center was only one 
of many set up recently throughout the Amazon basin with advisers from the CIA 
and the U.S. Special Forces. Reports persisted of a secret antigucmlla base and a 
U S. satellite-tracking station built in the isolated Macarena Mountains of 
Gilombia dunng the 1962-19M offensive against the peasant republics, all com¬ 
mercial flights over the 120-kilomcter-long mountain chain were prohibited and 
would continue to be for the next decade. 

Peru, of course, had had a jungle warfare training center since the CIA’s 


• Curiously, despite her knowledge of Kings CIA lies and despite the well known leftist views of her hus¬ 
band she tried to get bask her fob with ANPCO the following year—to no avail 
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1965 offensive against the Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionana (MIR) in the 
Gampa Indians’ territory And in 1967. still another special warfare base was set 
up at an abandoned sugar mill north of Santa Cruz, at the foot of the jungle mon- 
lafia of eastern Bolivia. Here, at La Esperanza (Spanish for *hope"). Green Berets 
and CIA Cuban exiles began training Rangers of the new military regime of 
General Ren* Barrientos in the relentless science of hunting down guemllas. 

As the United States’ hidden war in the Amazon basin was reaching its final 
stages of preparation, the last deepwater port on the Amazon emerged as a clan¬ 
destine central command station Iquitos, boomtown of the Peruvian Amazons oil 
industry and home base of J. C King. 
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DEATH OF A CONTINENTAL REVOLUTION 


Mr. Pilsner's Deadly Friends 

Two worlds vied for J C. King’s attention when he stepped outside 
ANDCOs lab in Iquilos and walked down the hill to his boat on the Amazon. One 
was noisy, the clamor of motorbikes mingling with the rattle of new construction 
to lend an air of progress and excitement Tounsts actually competed for taxis, 
although vultures as large as turkeys still stalked the streets. 

The second world was quieter, a floating shantytown of makeshift huts built 
on rafts This waterfront slum, called Bcten and invariably described as "colorful" 
in tourist guides, was growing And it was growing not in contradiction to the first 
world, but because of it: What was progress for some, was misery for others 

Every time King took his houseboat out of port, he had to pass by Beten and 
the sullen, sometimes bitter stares of us residents. Here were the displaced Indians 
of the |ungle who had ended up at a watery edge of world commerce 

Oil was responsible for both worlds The question was, Which would out- 
race the other: prosperity or despair in the system? In Washington, King had 
watched counterinsurgency theorist Walt Rostow wrestle with that question in the 
White House. Rostows economics saw both worlds ultimately as mutually contra¬ 
dictor}’, dismissing their confluence in the nver of time as only a temporary aber¬ 
ration of development The two worlds symbolized growing pains in a society that 
was passing through a necessary, albeit potentially messy, stage toward the mod- 
cm new order And the new order just happened, as history would have it. to be 
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dominated by nonhem metropolitan centers of finance and trade, like the New 
York Stock Exchange and the oil industry 

By the time King set up shop in Iquitos. competition was hot to find oil in 
Peru, sometimes as hot as lead bullets whistling through the ram forest. In 1967, a 
Standard Oil of New Jersey mapping and exploration crew cut down twenty 
Amahuaca Indians northeast of the Campas’ territory. 1 Sinclair Oil's Ganso Arul oil 
field near Pucallpa was more secure. Peruvian colonists had replaced forest-dwelling 
Indians in that area, and protection of the proved oil field was a national secunty 
priority for both the Peruvian military and the ClAs jungle warfare training center. 
Closer to Iquitos. AMOCO and Royal Dutch Shell were looking forward to moving 
into the Mayorunas' territory once S1L translators had completed their pacification 
ol that tnbe. Texaco was still in the Mararton River basin in the north; Standard Oil 
of New York (Mobil) and California Fundamentalism^ original oil angel. Union Oil, 
were spending $10 million explonng the nearby Santiago River. With war raging in 
Southeast Asia and OPECs challenge rising in the Middle East. Latin Amenca’s oil 
was not to be taken for granted 

The pacified Indians, however, were Faced with the loss of their land to set¬ 
tlers and road crews, along with food shortages following the introduction of 
firearms into their hunting lands, they had only two options; work for the oil com¬ 
panies or follow newly built roads out of the jungle and into the boomtowns along 
the Amazon In either case, their lives were transformed; hunters and gatherers 
became landless laborers And when jobs ran short, they flooded into Iquitos. many 
becoming beggars and prostitutes, some even agreeing to help drug smugglers 

It was the laborers who womed the Peruvians—and the Amencans—most. 
Lima’s press reported charges that Standard Oil of New Jersey, fearing nationalization 
of its Peruvian subsidiary, was overworking its crews to increase production. 
Meanwhile, Peruvian nationalists of all political stnpes were getting angry over the 
depletion of their oil reserves. Some of their antignngo feelings spilled over to other 
American enterpnscs in the Pucallpa area, including the logging operations of 
William Cameron Townsend's millionaire associate from Texas. Robert Lc Tourneau. 

As protests widened and the political ensis dcejxmed for President Fernando 
Belaunde Terry despite his crushing of the pro-Castro gucmllas and communists of 
various persuasions (pro-Stalm. pro-Mao, and pro-Trotsky currents were given the 
same broad brush), Peru’s generals began to give senous thought to taking matters 
into their own hands The CLA womed that a military takeover might be inevitable 

CIA officers in the U.S. Embassy in lama monitored developments in the 
military. And as they did. the activities of at least one of Kings ANDCO operatives 
expanded beyond collecting plants and intelligence 

The arrival in Iquitos of King's new ANDCO director was greeted with joy by 
some shadier circles. In temperament. Garland “Dee" Williams was quite unlike his 
predecessor, William Buckley. Although both men were CIA veterans from 
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Vietnam, Buckley was reserved, almost professorial, perfect for ANDCO's scholarly 
cover. Williams, on the other hand, was an extrovert He made friends by throwing 
wild parties at the ANDCO compound. Alcohol and sex seemed always there for 
the taking. To keep Peruvian military officers happy, Williams maintained a young 
woman in residence, earning him the disdain of other ANDCO botanists and 
anthropologists who loo easily dismissed him as “Mr. Pilsner." 

Behind this exterior, however, lurked a more serious nature Williams was a 
top paramilitary officer with an extensive counterinsurgency background who also 
knew the ways of drug smugglers 

Williams soon began training Peruvian military officers in how to make 
parachute jumps into the jungle. These officers were serving under General 
Armando Artola, who had been commander of the Iquitos garrison Artola, how¬ 
ever. had long since moved up His men actually were attached to Peru's National 
Intelligence Service, which Artola now headed. 

Beefy and bald, Artola was as fierce as he looked Working closely with the CIA 
paramilitary experts, he scored Latin America's first unqualified antiguemlla success 
by wiping out the Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionano (MIR) in the Campa 
Indian region and in the Quechua highlands near Machu-Picchu in the south 

This success came hot on the heels of Artola’s visit in May 1965 to Rio de 
Janeiro, where the newly installed junta hosted a conference of chiefs of South 
American intelligence services. Brazil's generals were now playing a major role in 
politicizing other Latin American military chiefs with the CLAs Cold War ideology’ 
They had been told of a vast conspiracy directed by Moscow and Cuba against 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador. Paraguay. Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela—virtually the entire continent 4 Whatever the reality of Cuba's military’ 
threat to the vastly superior armed forces of these nations, the political threat of 
Fidel Castro’s example was keenly felt by these generals. 

Castro and Che Guevara had shown that it was possible, given the nght ter¬ 
rain and political circumstances, to win a guerrilla war in Latin Amenta. By demys¬ 
tifying the power of a better armed and equipped regular army, they had raised the 
expectations of Cubas peasants and urban allies and inspired a coordinated popu¬ 
lar uprising in the cities and countryside. This victory temfied traditional military 
leaders, who were used to having their way in plantations, mines, and villages, as 
well as in government palaces But the generals did not grasp Che’s central lesson 
All guerrilla actions should be aimed at swaying mass political opinion.' 

Generals like Artola and many of their American military’ advisers mistook 
their task as merely one of military’ strategy’ belter police techniques, followed by 
arrests and the forced relocation of the local rural population, quarantine of the 
“infected" area, and search-and-destroy missions by elite antiguemlla units. Civic 
action by the army was rarely embraced with enthusiasm Basic reforms in gov¬ 
ernment and land tenure that redistributed political power and the more fertile 
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lands were not really on the agenda. Instead, in the face of mounting demands 
and growing unrest, massacres of villages and death squads roaming urban streets 
at night were becoming more common 

King's operation in Iquitos was seen as so important that Artola, renowned 
for his fierce political ambition,* was in constant touch with Dee Williams 
Mistakenly dismissed by many liberal Americans and Peruvians as a political 
Neanderthal, Artola shrewdly positioned himself at the forefront of the nghi wing 
of the restless Peruvian army command through his collaboration with the CIA 
Understandably, in Latin America, as in most of the Third World, waging war in 
the jungle was not as attractive to aspiring military careerists as w’as commanding 
jets or tanks. To sweeten the pot, the CIA often held out the promise of political 
power to those who would do the dowm-and-dirty job of counterinsurgency. And 
in Peru, as in most of Latin America, the U S. Embassy could deliver because it 
controlled the military pursestrings. The U.S. Embassy was in a strong position to 
choose which generals would play major roles in the national government. 

Artola had never had much sympathy for the current president of Peru. 
Fernando Belaundc Teny, the nch, Kennedy-type liberal who had joined the attack 
against the dictatorship of General Manuel Odria Artola look comfort in the turmoil 
that had raged within Belaundc’s party since its poor showing in the 1966 local elec¬ 
tions. The growing split within Belaunde’s party meant, however, that Haya de la 
Torres APRA would hold the balance of power in the scheduled 1969 elections 

APRA was an unacceptable alternative Haya de la Torre had been hated by 
older, conservative officers since the 1930s and was distrusted by younger officers for 
having acquiesced in 1956 to the landed oligarchy's candidates, Manuel Prado and 
Pedro Beltran The prospect of an APRA victory forged a temporary alliance among 
the military factions The younger colonels were impatient with Belaunde’s vacilla¬ 
tions and lack of courage; and the generals were worried that spreading corruption 
in the army might lead them to a fate similar to Batista's army in Cuba. As the elec¬ 
tions approached, rumors began circulating of plans for a coup “Plan Inca" was car¬ 
ried out in October 1968 following a scandal over the failure of security forces to stop 
smugglers from flymg over the border from Bolivia, and charges that Belaundc was 
compromising the nation with a secret protocol with Standard Oil There was also 
a feeling that the existing consiuuuonal structure w'as unable to integrate the rural 
peasants and urban poor into the national political and economic mainstream 

The coup put Artola in control of Peru’s national police and intelligence ser¬ 
vices as minister of the interior Artola became the leading rightist in the new |unta 
headed by General Juan Velasco Alvarado. 

Artola owed this extraordinary achievement not only to his own ambition, 
but also to three foreign forces that converged on Peru in the 1960s, each associ¬ 
ated with the career of Dee Williams's boss. J C. King; Nazi refugees who were 
involved in contraband and the drug trade with Latin American military officers 
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in the Andean countries, the CIA’s hunt for Che Guevara, and the resistance of 
the Rockefellers to Peru's claim against Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

Rat Line to the Amazon 

Peru was the first stop in a cocaine-smuggling route that started tn Bolivia, 
where most of the world's supply of coca leaves were grown, and ended on the 
streets of the United States. Smugglers moved the coca out of the Bolivian 
Altiplano across Lake Titicaca or from the Beni region into southern Peru, using 
trucks, boats, or, more often, airplanes. In Peru, the coca was processed into paste 
or sent on to processing plants in Guayaquil in southern Ecuador; from Ecuador, 
the paste or its dned crystallized powder w'as smuggled through Panama. There it 
w r as listed on freight manifests as a legal commodity and sent on to Miami or New 
Orleans or. less often, to Tampa, the domains of Mafia chiefs Meyer Lansky. Carlos 
Marcello, and Santos Trafficante. 

An alternative route out of Peru was across the jungle east of the Andes and 
then down the Amazon lquitos was the first deepwater port for oceangoing boats 
heading east to the Atlantic. It was also the host of the largest airport in that part 
of the Amazon, thanks to the U.S Rubber Procurement Program during World 
War II Therefore, lquitos became a favorite rendezvous for smugglers and 
Interpol agents, outmatched only by Leticia. Colombia's river port farther down¬ 
river. Strategically located just where the borders of Colombia. Peru, and Brazil 
converge, Leticia became notorious for a while as the cocaine-smuggling capital of 
the world. The town’s police force was too small and its customs officers were 
unprepared for the influx of cocaine being shipped to points east and north by 
river and air 

From ports along the Amazon route, a unique improvement over the air¬ 
plane emerged for smuggling huge amounts of cocaine; shiploads of Amazonian 
cedar and mahogany Hollowed out and stuffed with wrapped cocaine, the boards 
were mixed with regular planks. Emerging into the open sea. the ships headed 
north to Panama, where money was exchanged and laundered, or they sailed far¬ 
ther north into the Caribbean, where “brass-plate" banks, one-office affairs, flour¬ 
ished. Sometimes, the tropical hardwoods were shipped directly to Miami, the 
new “Little Havana." since Fidel Castro chased Florida mobsters Meyer Lansky 
and Santos Trafficante out of Cuba in 1958. 

The influx of thousands of refugees into Miami was difficult enough, but the 
added influx of mobsters and the CIA. huge amounts of money and material for 
anti-Castro raids, and now' drug smugglers was too much for Miami’s political 
infrastructure to cope with Real estate prices soared, corruption became rampant, 
and in the midst of the social crisis, the birth of the “Amazon connection" to 
Miami drug smuggling passed unnoticed. 
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Amazon's River Routes for Cocaine Smuggling 

During the 1960s. cocaine smuggling found a new route down the Amazon 
toward Leticia, where U.S. Consul Mike Tsalickis built a fortune in tourism 
and the exporting of exotic fish, animals, and cocaine 
Sources Smuggling routes-Authors interviews Coca leal belt-Edmundo Morales. 
Cocaine While Gold Rush m Peru. James Painter Bolivia and Coca A Study in 
Dependency (Boulder Colo Lynne Remner. 1994) 
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In 1963, a mysterious middle-aged German appeared in Leticia He planned 
to purchase the region's only large sawmill, he explained He called himself Rafael 
von Steinbeck, but actually he had many names He had entered South America 
after World War II through Perontsi Argentina, exactly when King was serving in 
Buenos Aires as the assistant military attache charged with monitoring Nazi cor¬ 
porate assets and spy networks. It would be three decades before the world would 
learn of the protection provided by U.S. intelligence agencies for Nazi war crimi¬ 
nals who were willing to collaborate in the Cold War against communism.' 

Von Steinbeck had escaped from Poland via the Vatican ‘rat line" run by a 
Croatian priest. Father Dragonovic. Apparently well connected and financed, he 
went from Argentina to Panama, where he was given Panamanian citizenship by 
dictator Simdn Vallarino. But Vallannos fascist leanings did not sit well in 
Washington, and Vallannos subsequent fall forced von Steinbeck to seek protec¬ 
tion next from Peru's nght-wing dictator. C»cncral Odrta 

Using the alias Jose Mane Still Georges, he became well known as Penis pre¬ 
mier smuggler of oro Numo. the "white gold " In 1958. following Odnas fall. 7 
kilos of cocaine discovered en route to Panama were traced hack to Still Georges 
Fleeing to remote Iquttos. he was given false identity papers by a sympathetic 
Capuchin supenor and continued north through the jungle that fueled the rubber 
boom of half a century earlier, working his way up to the Putumayo River and 
west to Brazil.' 

Still Georges found refuge downnver in another Capuchin mission at Manaus 
After a decent interval, he returned to Leticia There, yet another Capuchin friar 
with a pro-Franco Falangist background awaited Bishop Marveliano Canyes was (he 
same Catalan Capuchin who, charged anthropologist Victor Daniel Bonilla, had won 
infamy in the Putumayo region for fleecing the Sibundoy valley tribes of their 
lands He was now apostolic vicar of the Amazonas commissariat Canyes 
appointed Still Georges the engineer of the apostolic prefect and let him acquire an 
identity card in the name of Rafael von Steinbeck." 

Von Steinbeck obtained a loan from a local government bank of which 
Canyes was a director Then, in 1963, he joined two of Canyess fnends in form¬ 
ing a company to sell fish and hides and to export mahogany, cedar, and rose¬ 
wood from Santa Clara, north of Leticia. 

I his region offered von Steinbeck some ethnic conviviality It had been fre¬ 
quented by Germans since 1905, and after World War II, Leticia was the source of 
reported sightings ol Nazi refugees. 

Von Steinbeck named his firm the Amazon Rosewood and Commerce Society 
Well financed, he took over Santa Claras abandoned sawmill and made plans to 
hire over 400 men. including Indians, to provide wiiod and hides He was buying 
supplies lo begin operations, when into the Santa Clara picture walked a thin, 
dark-haired American whom D/e magazine called "The Tarzan of the Amazon " 
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The Tarzan or the Amazon 

Mike Tsahckis was a native of Tarpon Spnngs, Florida, a community on the 
Gulf coast north of Tampa that was famous for its sponge industry Mike reveled 
in his self-cultivated reputation as the All-Amencan Boy Scout He had earned 
more than 100 merit badges Love of the outdoors, he explained, had led him to 
the Amazon and adventure in the jungle Following a hitch in the navy, so the 
story goes, in 1946 he helped set up the Tarpon Spnngs Zoo to import animals 
from Latin Amenca. 

Mike Tsalickis followed the route of a fledgling St. Petersburg airline. 
Aerovias Sud Amcncana (ASA), as it built the first air-freight line between Central 
Amenca and the United States. He sent hack live animals to his partner. Gertrude 
Jerkins, for resale to pet shops and zoos. Eventually finding himself in 
Barranquilla, Colombia's major Caribbean harbor, he heard stories about vast 
untapped animal resources along the Amazon 

In 1953. he decided to investigate. Traveling by boat through Caribbean 
ports in Venezuela and Guyana, he finally arrived in Bellm. Brazil, at (he 
Amazons mouth He worked his way up the Amazon until, in August of that year, 
he came upon Leucia, then a sleepy river town with no hot water or electricity. 
But he saw an animal exporters paradise He convinced ASA to try a freight line 
between Leticia, Bogota, and Panama He would bring in commercial goods and 
export natural rubber, hides, tropical fish, and exotic animals The regularity of 
flights made ASA’s new route—and ASA agent Mike Tsalickis—a success. He was 
soon exporting big Amazon fish to restaurants in Bogota and providing free ASA 
passes to both buyers and sellers of his animals 

But even he could not monopolize the depletion of Amazonian fauna Other 
American exporters operating out of Iquitos undercut his prices, so Tsalickis made 
two fateful business moves around 1957. He decided to go into the exporting of 
research animals, especially the white-lipped marmoset and the squinel monkey. 
And. after investigating the lumber industry, he also invested in the export of rose¬ 
wood used in extracting perfume. Rosewood trees were cut down in the vast rain 
forest to the north, and the logs were floated dowm the Putumayo to the region’s 
only large sawmill, owned by von Steinbeck. 

In Santa Clara, then, converged three of the most notorious figures of the 
Colombian Amazon Tsalickis, Bishop Canyes. and von Steinbeck The mix was 
explosive, and it did not take long for Colombia’s Liberals to light the match 
Bogota's El E spectador began a senes of articles exposing von Steinbeck's past 
smuggling activities Von Steinbeck's ownership of the only large sawmill in 
Colombia's Amazon smacked of corruption Von Steinbeck had contacted several 
local politicians to lock up public-works contracts for his enterpnse. including 
projects sponsored by the Alliance for Progress. His commercial reach extended 
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back to Iquitos, whose refiner)’, tapping Sinclair Oils Ganso Azul field, would give 
his nverboats all the fuel he needed to dominate the region But most important 
was the revelation that his cocaine operations in Peru had been located next to a 
sawmill. u Did he plan to export more than rosewood? 

Von Steinbeck disappeared. In February 1964, after having disguised him¬ 
self as a Capuchin monk while living in Manaus, he resurfaced in Leticia. He tried 
to reorganize his company, drawing on a $35,000 loan provided by Canyes's bank. 
But in 1966, at about the time when King set up ANDCO, he vanished again, 
never to return. He took up residence in Guayaquil, home of a bevy of cocaine¬ 
processing plants thriving under a CIA-backed military dictatorship. 

The collapse of von Steinbeck’s company removed the only sawmill in 
Colombia’s Amazonas commissariat. Mike Tsalickis had to write off his investment 
in his Santa Clara rosewood operation But it would not be the last time he would 
be tied to business deals with Bishop Canyes’s network or have a close brush with 
the other side of the law. 

That year King opened shop in Iquitos and hired Mike Tsalickis as 
ANDCO’s supply agent in Leticia. In May, the State Department also opened 
shop in Leticia, setting up a U.S. consulate with some fanfare and appointing 
Tsalickis as unofficial U.S. consul. The party thrown by the Bogota embassy 
included Tsalickis and Bishop Canycs as guests Tsalickis even took U.S. 
Ambassador Covey Oliver, fresh from his victory over Colombia’s "red” peasant 
republics and soon to become assistant secretary’ for Latin America, on a night¬ 
time alligator hunt, complete with armed secunty guards The following year 
Tsalickis was named U.S. consular agent. “He was doing the job anyway," said 
Oliver, “so we decided to make it official." 11 Tsalickis was an old Amazon hand 
for the U.S. Embassy by then. When Leticias doctor had wanted to set up a hos¬ 
pital in this remote region, the U.S. military mission, which was advising the 
government of Alberto Lleras Camargo on anuguenlla operations, stepped in at 
Tsalickis’s request. A U.S. Manne colonel arranged for the U.S. Navy to fly in an 
unused mobile clinic from the Panama Canal Zone The embassy arranged a 
$25,000 U.S. donation to this “Project Halo.” 

This was not the only feat that made Mike a local celebrity. Back in 1959, the 
Colombian government had discovered that ASA had been using Colombian air per¬ 
mits to control the freight business between Leticia and Bogota The Lleras Camargo 
government canceled the permits, and Colombians moved in to replace ASA. 
Tsalickis did not fight it. Instead, he bought his own DC-3, invested in Leticia real 
estate, and launched a brick factory and a tourist hotel. He became the most promi¬ 
nent American in the region, billing himself as the Tarzan of the Amazon to visiting 
journalists His appointment as U.S. consul in Leticia, then, came as no surprise. 

Tsahckis’s involvement with ANDCO’s notorious Dee Williams, however, 
raised some eyebrows. Williams hired Tsalickis just as the Amazons Tarzan was 
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expanding the research side of his animal export business. In 1967, Tsalickis 
bought an island in one of the Amazon’s remote tnbutartes between Leticia and 
lquitos. The purpose, he explained, was to expcnmeni in letting monkeys run 
wild to see if their breeding habits improved. This expenment would allow him to 
restock the surrounding jungle out of which he took as many as 6,000 monkeys a 
year. The experiment worked Starting with 3,691 monkeys, the island would 
hold over 20,000 by 1971; of those. 5,690 had been deposited by Tsalickis, 
thanks to the labor of hundreds of hired native trappers. 14 

Yet the extraordinary security measures Tsalickis took inspired rumors. A 
staff of eighteen men armed with walkie-talkies patrolled the island, keeping out 
intruders and maintaining the islands isolation. Tsalickiss customers in the United 
States included the U.S. Naval Toxicology Unit, the U.S. Army, and many research 
institutions where scientists had been involved in MKULTRA experiments. The 
monkeys were used tn a wide range of experiments, including tests for cancer 
viruses, brain tumors, poisons, and psychoactive drugs. 

King occasionally stayed at Tsalickiss Ticuna Hotel, but he never allowed 
himself to be seen as having the kind of relations with Tsalickis that Dee Williams 
did. King’s operational style was quiet. Tsalickis’s modus operandi was brash and 
crudely commercial, sporting everything from round glass paperweights encasing 
an overhead profile sketch of his head to picture postcards bearing his signature 
over the photographs. The photographs inadvertently painted an image of an 
Amazon besieged. One had the Tarzan of the Amazon wrestling knee deep in mud 
with a huge (and reportedly drugged) anaconda, a scene he repeated for the “Wild 
Kingdom” television show. Another showed him in a Tarpon Zoo sweatshirt grin¬ 
ning between two shy, bare-breasted Yagua Indian girls, his arms around their 
shoulders National Geographic and True magazines ran feature stones about him. 
He was always seeking publicity for his Ticuna Hotel, his tounst services (which 
included hunting expeditions), and. of course, himself. 

Yet he was useful. Since he knew everyone, he was a valuable source of 
information. He helped plant collector Nicole Maxw-ell during her first expedition 
and later provided plants and supplies for ANDCO When King took his floating 
lab, the Fcnncwood II, on an expedition into the backwaters, Mike was always 
available to arrange equipment, fuel, and provisions. He seemed willing to do 
anything for the U.S. government. 

And for friends. 

Like the Amencan missionaries, including S1L translators and JAARS pilots, 
who occasionally stayed at his hotel and enjoyed his famed hospitality. 

bke oil companies, such as AMOCO, which, after two S1L women had con¬ 
quered the Mayoruna with trinkets and love, employed his aenal services and SIL 
friend Jerry Cobb’s piloting skills to penetrate the tribe's forbidding forest with 
drilling supplies. 
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Like Bishop Canyes, who used Tsalickis’s air taxi service to descend like an 
avenging angel on sinners in his vicanate. 

Besides hides and animals. Mikes most coveted export was cocaine. And it 
was cocaine that would cause his arrests in 1975 and 1988 The latter date 
marked one of the largest cocaine seizures in American history, 3,270 kilograms 
(over 7,000 pounds) of cocaine at Tsalickis’s warehouse in Tarpon Springs, 
Florida. The cocaine, worth an estimated $1.4 billion, was shipped from 
Colombia to St. Petersburg, Florida, by Tsalickis's freighter, Amazon Sky, in 700 
hollowed-out cedar boards, which were then trucked north to Tarpon Spnngs. 
More than 1,000 people, it was estimated, were involved in the packing and 
smuggling. Tsalickis, who owned lumber mills in Leticia and Brazil, was believed 
by the Drug Enforcement Agency to have been linked to the Mafia in Cali since 
1984.” 

But it was the 1975 arrest that revealed that more was at stake than drug 
smuggling. Between the arrival of Dee Williams in 1967 and Tsalickis’s first arrest 
eight years later, the CIA’s counterinsurgency operations in Bolivia, particularly— 
but also in Peru and Ecuador—greatly enhanced the power of drug-smuggling 
uniformed warlords and Nazi refugees The springboard for these operations and 
their onerous result was the search for J. C. King’s old prey, Che Guevara 

Tillers of the Graveyard 

Felix Rodriguez hoped that his arrival in La Paz was the beginning of better 
days. He had worked since 1963 running communications for CIA-funded raids 
out of Anastasio Somoza’s Nicaragua to Cuba. The raids were designed to sabotage 
Cuba’s socialist economy, increase shortages of goods and services, and weaken its 
image as an economic alternative to the “people’s capitalism" exemplified by the 
American corporation. Although such attacks could only stimulate the Soviet-style 
garrison state that could tarnish Cuba’s image abroad, the raids were meant to 
punish Cuba for that very dependence on the Soviet Union for survival. 

Rodnguez began this work after President Kennedy's assassination, when the 
CIA. nervous about all the Secret Service agents who descended on the Agency’s 
South Florida headquarters on November 22 looking for files on Cuban exile 
organizations, 1 ’ shut down its Florida base and moved its operations to more 
secure bases abroad. All w r ent well until 1965. when his commandos mistakenly 
attacked a Spanish freighter, killing the captain and injuring the crew. In the ensu¬ 
ing international uproar, the CIA closed down the operation and moved ships and 
some of the Cuban exiles to the Congo. Che Guevara had been spotted there, 
leading followers of assassinated premier Patrice Lumumba against the army of 
Colonel Joseph Mobutu 

Now, two years later, Rodnguez was getting another crack at Cuba's former 
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foreign minister. Che had been sighted in a remote area south of Santa Cruz, 
known mostly for Indians, American missionaries, oil, and cocaine. 

As in Southeast Asia and later in Southwestern Asia (Afghanistan and 
Pakistan), the CIA’s secret war in South America led it into conflict with official 
U S. policy The CIA provided arms and equipment (including air transportation) 
for uniformed warlords who were financed by revenues from cash crops grown by 
peasants and processed into narcotics. Such operations created a network for clan¬ 
destine international arms deals that could finance illegal CLA wars without con¬ 
gressional knowledge, much less oversight. 

Behind this entanglement of the CLA with drug traffickers, ironically, were a 
handful of economic forces of more respectable appearance: multinational con¬ 
glomerates that had increasing domination over the world’s commercial agricul¬ 
ture. The problems posed to subsistence farmers in the Third World by the 
growth of well-financed commercial agriculture were overwhelming; the buying 
up of fertile lands; the use of pesticides and herbicides that poisoned the waters; 
and the use of expensive fertilizers, techniques, and harvesting machinery' to gen¬ 
erate high volumes of products that, in turn, drove down the prices of farm prod¬ 
ucts in the national and world markets. 

On the brink of losing their lands, peasants and small farmers increasingly 
turned to cash crops that commanded higher prices and better income: poppy in 
Asia, marijuana and coca in the Americas. Laws against marijuana, cocaine, and 
heroin did not stem the demand or, therefore, the supply. Local warlords or military 
and police officials, using arms and equipment provided by the CIA and the 
Pentagon “to fight communism,” established protection rackets that often mush¬ 
roomed into full-scale trafficking, including processing plants and laundenng money 
through hanks. As with Air America in Southeast Asia, the ClAs aviation contractors 
in Latin America became indirectly involved in the trade by asking few questions 
about the cargo of CIA clients or became directly involved as panietpants in drug 
runs. 

In 1967, the center of both the German community in Bolivia and of the 
country’s growing illicit cocaine trade was the Santa Cruz region, east of the 
Andes. One of the most powerful Germans in Bolivia at that time was a middle- 
aged merchant named Klaus Altmann. His real name was Klaus Barbie, the 
“Butcher of Lyons," w'ho had escaped prosecution for mass murder in France 
through the assistance of the CIA, w'hich used him as an “asset in the Cold War. 17 
(It was one of Barbie’s intermediaries, according to one report, who helped doom 
MIR guerrillas in Peru in 1965 by supplying them with defective weapons and 
wrong ammunition on behalf of a Bolivian gunrunner known to MIR as Klaus 
Altmann. *) Barbie’s partner in “business” affairs in Lima was Friednch Schwend, 
formerly Hiller’s official SS counterfeiter, and now' the self-appointed minister of 
finance of Nazi funds smuggled out of Germany and used to finance the German 
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exile network’s often illegal ventures, including gunrunning and cocaine traffick¬ 
ing." take most German communities in the big cities, Santa Cruz’s Germans had 
supported the CIA-backed military coup of Air Force General Ren£ Barrientos in 
1964. Few places could have been more hostile to the presence of the Argentine 
revolutionary and guerrilla ally of Fidel Castro. Che Guevara 

Guevara's presence in the area was not suspected until March 1967, when 
his group of guerrillas first engaged Bolivian soldiers in combat. The fight was 
premature. Originally, Guevara had planned to use Bolivia as a training base and 
staging ground for guerrilla operations in neighboring Argentina. Peru, and possi¬ 
bly Brazil. His vision was a continentwide revolution The Bolivian Amazon, par¬ 
ticularly the Beni region, was chosen because it was remote from roads, yet 
straddled the Peruvian and Brazilian borders. Mario Monje, leader of the Central 
Committee of the Bolivian Communist party, was supposed to coordinate ‘the 
matter of Brazil with iLionel) Brizola, the brother-in-law of deposed Brazilian 
president Jo3o Goulart "" Peruvian leadership was to be provided by Juan Pablo 
Chang, a Peruvian of Chinese lineage called “El Chino," who had participated in 
the planning of the 1965 guerrilla campaign of Hector Bejar’s National Liberation 
Army in the Andes, but not its ill-starred execution. Of the three, only El Chino 
actually ended up involved in Guevara’s campaign, first as an observer and trainee 
and then as a fighter. 

Monje withdrew after learning that Guevara was to lead the guerrilla war 
without being subject to Monje’s political control. The same formula—indepen¬ 
dent leadership of the guerrillas by the guerrillas—had worked m Cuba. But 
there, Fidel Castro was already a famed rebel, if not national hero, the young 
lawyer who had stormed Batista's Moncada Barracks Guevara, although a leg¬ 
end in his own time, was not Bolivian The older Bolivian Communists fell 
offended, and Monje would not follow up on his earlier pledge to participate; 
rather, young Communists who elected to join Guevara were expelled from the 
party. From then on, Guevara was doomed Monje’s rejection effectively isolated 
Guevara from his closest political base of support in Bolivia’s cities and mines, 
where the Communist party was the most efficiently organized political force on 
the Left. The arms-supply link with Peru across Lake Titicaca never material¬ 
ized. Neither did any link to the restless Indian miners in the mountains, 
despite their suffering that June some of the worst massacres by the army since 
the 1952 revolution. 

But the greatest disaster for Guevara was his own second and final choice for 
an area of operations: a rugged range of hills located between Santa Cruz, the east¬ 
ern capital of Bolivia, and the oil town of Camiri to the south. The area was pene¬ 
trated by two familiar American interests. Gulf Oil had a large concession near 
Camiri. American Protestant Fundamentalists had a concession there, too, but 
theirs was of souls and minds The area was home to 15,000 Guarani Indians, 
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who were long acculturated to oil wars since the 1932-1935 Chaco War drove 
many of them to flee lo Argentina. Any armed revolt in an area where American 
oil companies had interests was bound to draw the local CIA stations early atten¬ 
tion—and Washingtons concern. Guevara must have known this and. indeed, 
seemed to relish Barrientos's admission in July that the legendary Che was leading 
the fight; And Che also should have known that the Indians probably had grown 
accustomed to the presence of Bolivian soldiers (mostly also Indians) in their 
midst and would not see troops as a shocking invasion to be resisted But he 
could not have known that another force was aggravating the fear and suspicion 
ol local Indian peasants: the German-Bolivian community in nearby Santa Cruz. 
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Vehemently right wing, and probably the most powerful influence on Li Pazs mil¬ 
itary high command, the German Bolivians were becoming deeply involved in 
turning the Indians' peaceful coca-leaf trade into a plague of violence through the 
processing and trafficking of cocaine 

The cocaine trade, in fact, w-as already so widespread in the guerrillas area 
ol operations that Guevara's training camp was first discovered by police looking 
for a cocaine-processing plant, not for revolutionaries 

“They only looked over the house and observed some strange things, such 
as calcium carbide bought for our lamps, which had not been taken to the caves," 
Guevara wrote in his diary Ihe policemen, mistaking the camp for the factory, 
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collected a few jars of chemicals “and withdrew with the warning that they knew 
everything and |we] had better take them into account."" 

In Bolivia, as anywhere, drug smuggling quickly corrupted all levels of soci¬ 
ety. The $450,000 that Gulf Oil admitted giving as “political contributions/ 
mostly to El Presidcnte Barrientos between 1966 and 1969, J ' played its role, but 
left few roots in local ullages Cocaine did. making for networks of informers 
everywhere. 

Cam Townsend’s SIL missionaries had entered the area in 1957, just as Gulf 
Oil was also moving in to exploit a huge 1.1-million-acre concession granted by 
the government of Victor Paz Estenssoro. Three years later, Gulf struck oil and gas 
at Caranda, west of Santa Cruz and just north of where Che Guevaras guerrillas 
would end up making their last stand SIL remained farther south, near Camirt, 
where Guevara's march to his death began 

The Sting of Isolation 

On May 28, 1967, Che occupied the village of SILs Guarani translator. 
Harry Rosbottom, but found no American presence, at least not physically SILs 
translator and his family had been withdrawn “on furlough " 

Called Caraqatarenda, Guarani for “place of the cactus," the village lived up 
to its name: Guevara got no recruits The Guarani did not appreciate the usual 
military practice of detaining civilians to prevent them from warning that a village 
was being advanced upon. The town was taken without much difficulty, but not 
the Indians’ evangelized hearts. Using commandeered oil trucks, Guevara then 
moved north from one Indian town to the next, writing lOUs for store merchan¬ 
dise he seized and distributed to the peasants But still there were no recruits. 

Advancing north along the ‘oil road" that connects Santa Cruz with the 
Camirt oil field, Guevara defeated an army detachment that was sent to stop him. 
Then, when his vehicles failed and planes appeared overhead, he decided to swing 
west toward the mountains and melt into the forest 

Despite these bold early victories, the political war was going badly The 
Guarani proved more conservative than Guevara had anticipated. “Complete lack 
of incorporation of the peasants,” he wrote in his diary, “although they are losing 
their fear of us. and we are succeeding in winning their admiration. It's a slow and 
patient task.* 04 

The army was doing everything it could to make the task impossible. 
Unable to rout Ches guerrillas, it turned on the Indians. "The army issued the 
communication about the detention of all the peasants who collaborated with us 
in the zone Now comes the period when both sides shall exert pressure upon the 
peasants but in different ways; our tnumph will mean the qualitative change for a 
leap in development. 
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But it was not to be Pan of the reason Guevara himself discovered in the 
town of Espino “It is a Guarani community whose members are very shy and 
speak or pretend to speak very little Spanish." The Indians were unwilling to 
join a revolution that was not yet their own And Che lacked the linguistic talents 
of SIL’s Harry Rosbottom to give them more conlidence in him; Quechua lessons 
taken in training proved useless 

Military victones, Che had wntten in Cuba, were not enough to ensure suc¬ 
cess; political victories were needed Politically isolated, military victory, aside from a 
lew local skirmishes, was fleeting. 'The army goes on without being organised and 
its technique does not improve substantially."'’ he noted after defeating an army 
detachment in Guarani country, but even then, so early in the campaign, powerful 
forces from the Colossus of the North were descending to remedy the problem. 

Already, thanks to Bolivian deserters, his training camp had been located 
"with absolute precision,"” Che fumed A week after his first clash with 
Barrientos's troops on March 23. the Times of London’s Murray Sayle arrived. One 
of the first reporters on the scene. Sayle was also spying for the United States He 
had accepted "an unofficial assignment by the Americans who wanted to know 
whether these rebels really existed." Sayle confirmed that they did and gave 
another startling piece of informauon; "Among the rubbish neatly raked from the 
(training camp’sl dormitory area. I found a picture of Dr. Che Guevara taken in a 
jungle and a copy of a speech by General Vo Nguyen Giap, the North Vietnamese 
victor at Dien Bien Phu, translated into Spanish " w Only the previous year. Che 
had sent a message to Third World revolutionaries gathered in Havana for the 
Tncontinental Conference, pledging “two. three, many Vietnams ’ If Vietnam had 
become a horror to the Vietnamese, it also had become Washington’s nightmare 

Alarm bells rang m Washingtons inner sanctum Bamentos already had dis¬ 
patched his air force chief of staff to the Brazilian junta and to the regimes of 
neighboring Paraguay, Argentina, and Peru, to ask for their cooperation in scaling 
off Bolivia’s border Peru’s President Belaunde pledged his support, as did the mili¬ 
tary’ rulers of Brazil and Paraguay. Argentina did more, offering to intervene with 
troops if necessary. 

It was not necessary Washingtons counterinsurgency machinery’ sprang into 
action. Twelve years had passed since C. D. Jackson, who had emphasized psy¬ 
chological warfare, was replaced by a man more sympathetic to coven military 
solutions. Nelson Rockefeller Those dozen years had been wasted. 

Santa Cruz soon had visitors: Aurelio Hernandez, one of the Cuban exiles 
the CIA had placed in Bolivia’s Ministry of the Intenor, amved with four military’ 
attaches from the U.S. Lmbassy in La Paz ’ C-BO transports from the Panama 
Canal Zone also began landing at Santa Cruz They unloaded napalm; weapons; 
radios; and that most important mainstay of jungle patrols, medical supplies, 
something Guevara, a chronic asthmatic, would be denied after his supply caves 
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were unearthed in August. A few miles south of Guevaras abandoned training 
camp, two Green Berets were photographed training Barrientos's soldiers 

In Washington, on April 8, the secretary of state’s limousine pulled up to the 
Pentagon Dean Rusk, his face tired from daily encounters over the Vietnam War, 
was meeting with counterinsurgency experts Walt Rostow and William Bowdler of 
Johnson’s National Security Council. This meeting, however, was not about 
Vietnam. It was a secret strategy session about Bolivia. Attending were CIA 
Director Richard Helms; General Robert Porter, chief of the Southern (Latin 
Amencan) Command; and other top officials. 

These men pored over their options and ruled out massive U.S. military' 
intervention. Che Guevara must not be given the “two, three, many Vie mams' he 
sought in his message "from somewhere in the world to the Tncontinental 
Conference. Instead, covert action, the kind of strategy that would not rouse new 
concerns among an Amencan public already alarmed by the increasing violence in 
the Vietnam adventure, was the chosen road 

Yet ihe plan was straight Vietnam: isolate the guemlla zone, offer a price on 
Che's head to gain informants, use "interrogation" to force prisoners and suspected 
sympathizers to talk, employ sophisticated aenal surveillance to locate the guer- 
nlla camps, and send in shock troops that were especially trained in jungle war¬ 
fare on search-and-destroy missions. It had worked in Peru It was supposed to be 
working in Vietnam So why should it not work in Bolivia? 

And the propaganda value of Guevara’s presence outside Cuba could be 
enormous. From the start, it could be denounced to Bolivians and the world as a 
foreign invasion. In September, at the Punta del Este conference. Rusk would 
charge just that. He did not mention that the Green Beret leading the battle in 
Bolivia. Major “Poppy" Shelton, was a veteran of similar U.S. search-and-destroy 
missions m Vietnam. On April 12, 1967, the first group of what would be a six¬ 
teen-man Green Beret task force left Panama for Bolivia By the end of the month, 
the embassy's senior military' attach* and the Berets’ leader had scouted the Santa 
Cruz area and picked out a sugar mill north of the city. The mill was called La 
Esperanza, Spanish for “Hope." Shortly thereafter, 600 freshly drafted Indians 
arrived for the first drills that would teach them the pride of being ‘El Ranger." 

In the years ahead, charges would abound of SILs complicity in the CIA’s 
hunt for Che. None would be proved. The closest were claims that an S1L agrono¬ 
mist in Colombia boasted of helping locate Che through Indian informants while 
he was in Bolivia SIL denied these, as well as the claim that a JAARS pilot had 
participated in the CLA’s aenal search for the guerrillas. For many critics, it was 
not impossible, or even out of character, given charges of JAARS s “transport" and 
mapping role during the CLA campaign against the MIR in Peru (a claim subse¬ 
quently denied by one SIL official), or SILs own pndc in being of service to gov¬ 
ernments, maintaining military Helios, leasing Helios, even SILs own uncritical 
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reference in 1961 10 the Peruvian military's assuming SIL was willing to en^g? in 
'espionage" along the Peru-Ecuador border But it was not necessary, either, for 
the CIA to recruit JAARS to hunt Che Because of the presence of oil and mining 
companies in the area, there were plenty of bush planes and military planes 
These planes were not very effective, though Guevara was unconcerned about the 
frequent bombing and strafing by Bolivian propeller fighters. As Vietnam was 
demonstrating, such attacks were fruitless against guerrillas who were on the 
move beneath the jungle canopy. 

On September 18. Che grew womed when "at dusk a small plane and the 
mustang (a propeller fighter] flew over the zone suspiciously" 1 The planes did 
not bomb or strafe, which bothered him What were they doing? 

His instincts were right The planes were “pinpointing ever)' single heal 
source on miles and miles of winding infrared superfilm." reporter Andrew St 
George later explained.’’ These heat sources were matched against small grids of 
the area's rugged terrain mapped earlier by U-2-like camera operations. With the 
aid of informers. Guevara's new area of operations was located, and the planes 
homed in on his groups campfires The planes easily tracked the mens move¬ 
ments in the jungle because, contrary to many later reports, guerrillas who are 
innocent of such high-tech surveillance do cook, at least Che's did. according to 
his diary. 

Guevara continued moving toward the more populated area, to the western 
mountains, hoping to recruit more politicized peasants and miners and to find 
medical aid for his group's wounded doctor. Reaching Pichacho. “the peasants 
treated us very well." he noted with relief But at the next town. La Higucra, 
"everything had changed the men had disappeared and there were only a few 
women * An old man was questioned, and a merchant arrived "very nervous", but 
despite the lies they told us." Che let them go. a trademark of the guerrilla strat¬ 
egy to win people over. 

lhe merchant was actually an army spy, one of many sown throughout the 
area as part of the CIA strategy, and the army had the town surrounded. Suspicious. 
Che had just gone out toward the summit of the hill to inspect the area when "shots 
from all over . announced that our men had fallen into an ambush 

Murder in a Schoolhouse Jail 

Disaster struck with a hailstorm of lead, killing some of Che Guevara's most 
experienced men Gathering his wounded. Guevara retreated into a narrow 
forested canyon that led down to one of the great tnbutancs to the Amazon, the 
Rio Grande He hoped to move down the nver valley and escape from the canyon 
after nightfall But the U S -supplied helicopters had moved the 600 Rangers who 
had been trained by the Green Berets to strategic locations The Rangers closed 
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the knot. There was no escape. During the battle, Che was wounded in the leg, 
his rifle barrel smashed by a bullet, allowing the Rangers to take him alive. Other 
wounded guerrillas, including El Chino, were also captured and returned to La 
Higuera. In La Paz's presidential palace that night, the lights stayed on. Barrientos 
and top officers of the junta, reportedly including Minister of Education General 
Hugo Banzer, deliberated over Che's fate. Was he more dangerous dead or alive? 

In the darkness, the 400 Indians of La Higuera shared the military quaran¬ 
tine that descended like a pall over Che and his comrades. The town would 
remain quarantined for months, a futile effort to hide the decision the regime 
would make about Guevaras fate. Inside the town’s two-room earthen-floored 
schoolhouse, Che, bound and sealed, smoked a pipe lit for him and watched sol¬ 
diers divide his belongings among themselves. His requests that his cuff links be 
given to his son were ignored; he remained calm. But when an officer grabbed his 
hair and tned to take his pipe, shouting “Ha! You are the famous Che Guevara!” 
he sprang to life. “Yes, 1 am Che. A minister of State too! And you're not going to 
treat me like that!’’ and he kicked the officer into the benches. The Rangers’ com¬ 
mander intervened. Instead of being shot, Che won respect. A medic was brought 
in to examine his leg wound. 

When morning came, Guevara asked to speak to the schoolmistress. “1 was 
afraid to go there, the twenty-two-year-old teacher told a Catholic pnest, “afraid 
he would be a brute. But instead I found an agreeable-looking man, with a soft 
and ironic glance.... It was impossible for me to look him in the eye." 

As an introduction, Che mildly pointed out a grammatical error on one of 
the drawings on the wall, then spoke of the alternative he championed He looked 
at the school’s dirt floor, its partly collapsed roof, its dim light. “You know that in 
Cuba there are no schools like this one. We would call this a prison. How can 
children of the campesino study here ... it’s antipedagogical." 

“We live in a poor country," she answered. 

“But the government officials and the generals have Mercedes cars and 
plenty of things.... Verdad? That's what we are fighting against. ’ 

“You have come a long way to fight in Bolivia." 

“1 am a revolutionary and I’ve been in a lot of places.” 

“You have come to kill our soldiers." 

“You know, a war is either won or lost," he said with a gaze she later 
described as “unbearable. Piercing... and so tranquil."” 

A helicopter arrived bearing high-ranking officers. The mayor of the village 
later insisted that junta members tried to interrogate Che and that Che spat in 
their faces. He knew that the decision to kill him had already been made, and he 
refused to give them any moral victory. 

The mayor also remembered an American. 

The CIA’s Felix Rodriguez had reached Bolivia in August. Rodriguez had 
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spent the last two months improving communications between army units on the 
ground and the air force surveillance planes overhead More important, he 
stressed the necessity of coordination among intelligence agencies for the success 
of a counterinsurgency operation Rodnguez and Gonzales built up psychological 
profiles on the guerrillas that were designed to help the Bolivian commanders 
identify individuals in the command structure and anticipate how the guerrillas 
would act under a situation and where they would move 

When Rodnguez amved with Colonel Zenteno at La Higuera, the Bolivians 
had already killed El Chino. A survivor of Hector Bear's National Liberation Army. 
El Chino would never lead a revived Peruvian guerrilla movement Another of 
Che's wounded companions was brought in. shot in the face, and placed next to 
El Chino’s body. After Zenteno gave up trying to get Che to answer his questions 
and left, Rodnguez began photographing Che's diary’ and other documents Then 
he set up his R5-48 portable communications system, made radio contact with 
the CIA. and began pounding the keyboards, sending out his cipher groups, 
oblivious to all but his coded report. At 10 a m he received a phone message 
allegedly from the Bolivian command at Vallegrande: “You are authorized by the 
Superior Command to conduct operation Five Hundred and Six Hundred" Five 
hundred was the code for “Che," and six hundred was the code for "dead. 

Rodriguez later claimed that he begged Colonel Zenteno to try to get 
Barrientos to change his mind. The CIA wanted Che alive for interrogation in 
Panama, he explained “But if you cannot get the counterorder, l give you my word 
as a man that at two p M 1 will bring you back the dead body of Che Guevara" 

Rodriguez had talked with Guevara and surprised himself by coming to 
respect not only Che’s refusal to discuss his specific operations, but his courage as 
he faced certain death Che had already heard two of his companions being shot 
in the next room “He did not say anything about the shooting, but his face 
reflected sadness and he shook his head slowly from left to nght several times 
Rodriguez left the actual murder to a lower-ranking Bolivian soldier whose 
courage had to be fortified by alcohol. “Sit down!" the soldier ordered Che The 
prisoner refused. “Why bother? You are going to kill me " The soldier turned as if 
to leave, then spun about, firing off a burst of his automatic nflc. Che crumpled to 
the floor, still alive. Only then did the Rangers enter the room and fire into the 
body, carefully avoiding Che’s face Rodriguez had left strict orders that there must 
be no question about Che's identity for ihe world press. 

Che’s body was strapped to the runner of a helicopter The chopper looked 
like a giant w’asp carrying prey in ns feet when it descended on Vallegrande’s air¬ 
port The eerie scene created chaos among the throng of waiting reporters and sol¬ 
diers. Rodriguez turned ihe body over to a CIA partner. He left with two 
souvenirs: Che's Rolex watch and a chronic shortness of breath Rodnguez would 
see Che's ghost for the rest of his life “Che may have been dead, but somehow’ his 
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asthma—a condition I had never had in my life—had attached itself to me. To this 
day, my chronic shortness of breath is a constant reminder of Che and his last 
hours alive in the tiny town of La Higuera."* 

News of Che’s death, repeating the regime’s claim that he had been killed in 
combat, swept across Latin America. General Barrientos and the commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces, General Alfredo Ovando, obsessed with being able to 
prove that Che was indeed dead, ordered Che's hands cut off and preserved in 
alcohol before having the body burned. The ferocious Ovando actually wanted 
Che’s head, Rodnguez later admitted. “Fortunately, he was subsequently con¬ 
vinced that such an act would go beyond propriety.’* 0 The man who oversaw the 
disposal of Che’s remains, Barrientos’s Minister of Interior, Antonio Argueadas 
Mendieta, eventually was so moved by guilt—and fear of the Bolivian fascists 
around him—that he fled Bolivia, made a public confession of his CIA lies, and 
defected to Cuba, bringing with him Che's diary, his death mask, and his hands 

As for Barrientos, in April 1968 the Gulf Oil helicopter he was riding 
exploded. Within six months, his vice president was deposed by General Ovando. 

Meanwhile, the repression of Indian miners continued, and the legend of 
Che Guevara grew to saintly proportions, his face a picture of martyrdom often 
seen propped on the dashboards of buses throughout the Andes, right next to the 
portrait of a bleeding, enthroned Christ. Che Guevara, atheist, had been absorbed 
like so many gods of the past into the religious cosmos of Indian need. 

The Birth of Dissent 

Felix Rodriguez’s work did not end with the death of Che in Bolivia. His 
next CIA assignments led him to Peru via Ecuador in 1968. In Ecuador, he spent 
several months training military personnel in secure communications and interro¬ 
gation techniques. 

The Ecuadorians listened eagerly. They were part of the new breed of junior 
officers who had been trained in the United States or through military aid and FBI 
programs for leadership—in the civilian sector, as well as the military." A little 
over a year would pass before their ambitions would be given official U.S. sanc¬ 
tion by presidential envoy Nelson Rockefeller, champion of “the new military" in 
Latin America. 

Rodriguez moved on to the Campa Indian region of Peru to accomplish the 
same ends. One of the CLA officers who had overseen the operation against Che in 
Bolivia had also been transferred to Peru/ 2 Something big was about to happen, but 
not an antiguernlla campaign. With the MIR and Elector Bejar’s National Liberation 
Army destroyed and El Chino dead, there was no immediate guerrilla threat left. 

Rodriguez was assigned to train the same unit that the CIA and the Special 
Forces had set up to hunt down the MIR. The unit, now called Los Sinchis, 
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allhough officially under Peru's nauonal police, was actually pan of the CLA-trained 
network controlled by the chief of national intelligence. General Armando Artola 

The nature of their training by U.S. Special Forces instructors gave clues to 
the Sinchis future use parachute jumping. Rodriguez, a communications and 
intelligence officer, was. of course, no paratrooper, but Kings new ANDCO direc¬ 
tor. Dee Williams, the former Green Beret in Vietnam, was Williams helped 
Anola’s troops master the art 

The purpose beneath all this training exploded to the surface in October 
1968. In a senes of coordinated lightning moves, including the mobilization of 
the Sinchis. the military overthrew President Bclaundc Terry. Belaunde had been 
womed about the CIA force, preventing it from visiting Lima and eventually mov¬ 
ing to dismantle it. 4 ’ But he had moved too late With the installation of a military 
junta, the Sinchis fell under the control of the new minister of the intenor. 
General Artola 

The new regime, seeking to consolidate its base of popular support, immedi¬ 
ately moved to nationalize Standard Oil* holdings 

Later, when trying to account for Peru* nationalization of Standard Oil and 
the subsequent "drift to the left" that would lead to Artola* dismissal as minister 
of the intenor, some would blame liberals like Senator Robert Kennedy, who toler¬ 
ated dissent and rebelliousness in the provinces Artola's loss as a CIA asset was a 
blow to the conservative wing of the Agency that had been identified with King. 
They never forgot that it had been Kennedy* comments during a tour in Peru in 
1965 that gave the Peruvians their first ally among prominent Americans over the 
most fundamental challenge to their national sovereignty—Standard Oil. To 
Agency veterans like King, the danger posed to vital American interests like 
Standard Oil by men such as Kennedy was unthinkable The enemy was not just 
outside Bobby Kennedy had said it himself The enemy was also within 
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The Secret Alliance 

Robert Kennedy was everything Nelson Rockefeller was fast not becoming: 
young, energetic, and liberal, the professed champion of the disaffected, the poor, 
and the angry. Above all, despite his family’s wealth, his political banner’s egalitar¬ 
ian message was persuasive. His scrappy concern for the forgotten was more 
believable to millions than was any lofty Rockefeller sincerity about the rights of 
the poor. Yet there were two sides to Robert Kennedy’s personality: a compassion¬ 
ate side, earnestly searching for justice and equal rights, and a competitive side, 
sometimes so ruthless that it could stun the unsuspecting. 

It was the strength of character in both sides that made Robert Kennedy 
attractive to some and dangerous to others. 

By 1967, hts popular following was obvious, especially to Kennedy's arch 
foes in the political arena: President Lyndon Johnson and Johnson’s major 
Republican rivals for the American presidency, Richard Nixon and Nelson 
Rockefeller The aura of the Kennedy name hung like a pall over the presidential 
aspirations of each man 

By early 1965, having emerged from mourning his brother, Robert 
Kennedy was carrying on with his life as senator from New York. He had turned 
into something of an iconoclast, speaking for those who disapproved of U.S. 
government policy at home and abroad. Years later, it would be revealed that 
the CIA considered spying on Senator Kennedy almost as important as gather¬ 
ing intelligence on the Soviet Union 1 
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The move toward open criticism of “Johnson's war" was difficult for 
Kennedy Yet it was only the last of a number of disputes he had with Johnson and 
Rockefeller, both of whom had opposed Kennedy's decision in 1964 to unseat 
New York's Republican senator. Kenneth Keating. Keating was an ally of Nelson 
and the Cuban exile community and had been a sharp critic of President 
Kennedy's handling of the Cuban Missile Cnsis. Robert Kennedy had played a key 
role in urging the negotiated settlement. Both Rockefeller and Johnson also knew 
that Kennedys bid for a seat in the U.S. Senate was really the beginning of his 
campaign for the White House. Robert Kennedy, like Richard Nixon, became their 
common political foe, creating a surreptitious political alliance that soon deep¬ 
ened into personal friendship. 

Outside Johnson’s and Rockefeller's families and closest aides, no one knew 
that this bond existed. Johnson had too much to fear from his own party if word 
got out Nelson's 1966 reelection as governor had made him a viable contender 
for the 1968 Republican presidential nomination. But the 1964 disaster had left 
him gun-shy. a behavior so uncharacteristic of him that Johnson could not have 
missed it Nelson was less of a threat to the president than was Robert Kennedy, 
and would remain so as long as Nelson had Kennedy to worry about in his own 
backyard. Kennedy was now a contender for Nelson's own base among dowmstate 
minorities and the upstate poor, the latter still following a Republican rural tradi¬ 
tion at the polls. 

The political war for that base had begun almost as soon as Kennedy look 
office Kennedy's first speech on the Senate floor offered an amendment to the 
Appalachian aid bill to include thirteen upstate New York counties in the War on 
Poverty that his brother had planned Those counties had been overlooked by 
“shortsighted," state officials, he said, in a slinging criticism of the governor 
Nelson reacted angrily, claiming that twelve of the thirteen counties had no need 
for federal aid to their poor and that the thirteenth would have benefited more 
from a federal highway to open it up to more industry and commerce for business 
investors But even Nelson's ally, Republican Senator Jacob Javits. saw Nelson's 
excuses as politically lame and signed on to Kennedy's amendment, voting with 
the majority to pass it. 

Kennedys pronouncements about U.S policy toward the Third World like¬ 
wise were tinged with sympathy for the poor. Following the April 1965 U.S. inva¬ 
sion of the Dominican Republic. Kennedy had questioned the unilateral character 
of Johnsons decision to intervene and the message that it sent to Third World 
people who were suffering under repressive regimes. “Our determination to stop 
Communist revolution in the Hemisphere must not lx* construed as opposition to 
popular uprisings against injustice and oppression just because the targets of such 
popular uprisings say they are Communist-inspired or Communist-led or even 
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because known Communists take part in them."' Johnson had justified sending in 
more than 22,000 “neutral” troops on the basis of CIA reports alleging that local 
Communist party members were involved in the popular revolt that demanded 
the return of former President Juan Bosch, a victim of a military coup in 1963 
Kennedy was not impressed by the CIA’s claims or by the election staged the fol¬ 
lowing year to ratify the regime that was in power. 

Nelson, on the other hand, was impressed, along with his ally in the Liberal 
party, Adolf Berle,* and gave suppon to the grateful President Johnson. 

Backdrop to Tragedy: Lating Rockefellers for Breakfast 

Two months later, dunng a trip to Latin America, Kennedy’s differences with 
Rockefeller on foreign affairs became more direct. Kennedy had a bitter argument 
with the U.S. deputy charge d’affaires in Peru over Standard Oil’s and the 
embassy’s equating Standard Oil’s interest with those of the United States ' 
Fortunately, the explosive Standard Oil controversy did not specifically come up 
at Kennedy’s press conference. “He did receive (a] general question on nationaliza¬ 
tion,” Ambassador J. Wesley Jones reported to Secretary of State Dean Rusk, ’To 
which he responded that (the! question of nationalization (was) to be decided by 
(the) country concerned and would be respected by us so long as there is just and 
fair compensation.” 4 

If Kennedy’s comment gave oil executives and embassy officials the jitters, it 
was still only official U.S. policy and probably the best that could be expected 
from the liberal senator. As Kennedy left Lima for Santiago, the capital of Chile, 
and a tour of conditions in American-owned mines, the embassy was relieved it 
had been spared controversy. 

However, Kennedy had had a “frank and free” discussion that did not get 
reported to the ambassador, or to Rusk, until a story appeared in the local press. 
He had met with Peruvian artists and intellectuals, who immediately asked about 
Standard Oil. “Are you aware of the problem of 1PC (International Petroleum 
Company, Standard’s subsidiary in Peru}?” one of the artists asked. 

“1 understand President Belaunde is trying to get an acceptable solution from 
the company,” said Kennedy. 

“Perhaps. But first it should be established what is understood as acceptable 
and then, what is more senous, that such (a] solution will not be accepted by I PC." 

The Peruvians were only repeating what was commonly understood in both 
Lima and Washington Johnson had already sent to Peru fellow Texan Robert B 

•An earlier U.S Manne intervention had given Berle his start as a lawyer lor sugar interests represented by 
the law firm o( Nelsons lather^ legal counsel. Thomas Debevoisc He had opposed ihe marines’ occupation 
Now. as chairman of one of the largest importers of Hack-strap molasses from the Dominican Republic, the 
American Molasses Company, he supported it. 
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Anderson, Eisenhower's former deputy defense secretary and treasury secretary 
and a man who knew the Rockefellers, having worked with Nelson in the Special 
Group and having been involved in subsequent business ties between Texas oil 
interests and Nelson's International Basic Economy Corporation Anderson had 
called on President Belaunde in mid-July “to explain to him that his demands 
(were! beyond anything an international oil company could accept."* 

Then David Rockefeller made a trip to Lima, arriving a week ahead of 
Kennedy, to persuade the Belaunde government to back down. BelaUndes officials 
listened closely, for here was an unparalleled combination of financial and politi¬ 
cal power in the flesh of one man David was not just the brother of one of the 
best-known Americans in Latin America, and not just president of the Chase 
bank He also represented the Council for Latin Amenca, the enlarged oflspnng of 
the Business Group, which now numbered over 200 companies, 85 percent of all 
American firms conducting business in Latin Amenca Furthermore, as if to make 
the change of fonune since Dallas absolutely clear, David Rockefeller now had 
official status in the Johnson administration as chairman of the finance committee 
of the U.S. Business Advisory Council of the Alliance for Progress 

But whatever Rockefeller gained for Standard Oil was undermined when 
Senator Kennedy amved Kennedy’s comments about Standard Oifc recalcitrance 
were published in the Peruvian press. 

“So then, why don't you act?" Kennedy reportedly asked the Peruvians 
“Because pressures exist which involve the power of IPC and the problems 
of credit hadly needed by the country." one of them replied ‘In some way, if you 
will pardon the expression, it could be said to be blackmail." 

Kennedy stayed on the offensive, challenging the Peruvians to act for 
themselves: 

In the conversation I had with the students at the Peruvian-American Cultural 
Institute. I heard many complaints and cnticisms, hut not once was I told about 
what they thought or whai they supposed should he done in this or that piublem 
I think that the aclion is up to you people Ptrsidcni Kennedy had lo act against 
some large Amencan firms, Argentina has cancelled its oil contracts, years ago 
Mexico nationalized its ml. and what happened 7 ll is up to you not lo get over¬ 
whelmed and to act according to your interests and according with what you con¬ 
sider ts more convenient And nothing can happen, as nothing happened before 

Kennedy then asked for views on “the most difficult and urgent problem 
lhat your country is facing" assimilation of the Indians into ihe rest of ihe popula¬ 
tion Kennedy had touched on a central dynamic in ihe hemisphere's history. But 
he had noi grasped lhai if it was left to private entrepreneurs allied to U S. corpo¬ 
rations. development would continue to take place at a cost to Indian peoples that 
far ouiweighed any benefits Kennedy saw the problem in the traditional sense— 
“integration" of the indigenous population—which could be addressed as a civil 
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rights issue. Indian rights was a cause that would hold his interest to his last days, 
in the United States, in Peru, and later, during this tour, in Brazil, where he would 
slog through Amazonian mud stripped to his waist to push a dugout canoe 
through the backwaters to visit the Hixkaryana Indians, a tnhc already “occupied" 
by missionanes from the Summer Institute of Linguistics. But Kennedys interpre¬ 
tation of the problem was basically a legal one of ensuring civil rights for non- 
whues. His failure to address more fundamental questions about a society that 
perpetuated institutionalized inequities rang hollow in the ears of his listeners. 

“I dont agree." one Peruvian reportedly had told Kennedy. “What does 
indigenous mean? Has this word any pejorative meaning?" 

Peruvians were proud of their Indian ancestry. 

“The problem lays in the need of change or the structure of the government. 
As things are in this moment, decisions are not truly taken by the (Belaundel gov¬ 
ernment. ... The power lays, at least for the most important decisions, in the oli¬ 
garchy of the exporter groups, which in the last instance are representatives of 
foreign economic powers of the large enterprises and companies." 

Kcnnedyls belief that in the United States democratic government already 
prevailed over pnvilege was unshaken “Do you really believe," he asked, “that the 
enterprises and companies have so large a political influence here and so much 
political influence over the U S. Government? Dunng President Kennedys admin¬ 
istration. businessmen did not enter the White House. My tnp to Latin Amenca 
was certainly not looked on with favor by the State Department. But from what 
you people tell me. I can say again that it is up to you to change things if they are 
as you said." 

“And how about the Marines?" asked one man, referring to the recent 
Dominican intervention. 

‘Surely you are not aware. Mr Kennedy," said another, ‘that not long ago 
Mr Rockefeller said in Lima that future financing is conditional to the favorable 
solution to the problems of the 1PC and the International Telephone Company."' 

Kennedy's face tensed. “And what importance do you give to this kind of 
threat? We Kennedys, we cat Rockefellers for breakfast.’* 

The U S Embassy in Lima asked Kennedy “for a statement clarifying" his 
view Kennedy refused either to denounce the Peruvians or to retract his state¬ 
ments. “Someone at the gathering leaked the incident to the press." Kennedy aide 
Richard Goodwin later told Rockefeller family historians Peter Collier and David 
Horowitz, “and it got around. When we stopped in Argentina, a reporter rushed 
up to Bobby and said (in a mistranslation that nonetheless managed to capture a 
sense of the way Latin American policy was made in the Johnson administration): 
Senator, is it true that you have breakfast with Rockefeller every morning 7 "' 

The Johnson White House was not amused. "The stories have him in effect 
saying Go ahead and nationalize. Others (Argentina, Brazil, Mexico) have done 
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this In the end. things work out.’" William Bowdler reported to National Security 
Adviser McGeorge Bunds I don t see that there is anything that we can do about 
the episode,' Bowdler concluded " 

Lyndon Johnson disagreed Something could he done 

Kennedys views on the Dominican Republic and on Peru won him no praise 
in Room S600. Neither did his damning of apartheid in South Alrica as an evil 
comparable to “discrimination in New York, serldom in Peru, starvation in India, 
mass slaughter in Indonesia, and the jailing of intellectuals in the Soviet Union 
David Rockeleller was the most active American banker promoting financial ties 
with South Africa * 

The summer of 1966, Kennedy locked horns with the Rockefellers over 
Brooklyn* Bedford-Sluyvesant area Moved by the riots there and in Los Angeles’s 
Waits district. Kennedy had decided to address the despair in the ghettos with a 
demonstration project While his staff walked the streets to interest community 
leaders, he approached a number of corporate leaders to join in a nonprofit com¬ 
munity development corporation in Bedford-Stuyvcsant Despite an exodus of 
whites encouraged by real estate speculators and declining essential services, a sta¬ 
ble home-owning middle class still existed to offer leadership for reforms 
Rockefeller had done little to help them. He had cut funds for the community* 
Youlh-in-Aciton programs and. as a result, job training and college preparatory 
courses suffered. 

Of all the business leaders Kennedy approached, only one refused to join his 
board David Rockefeller 

The list of conflicts continued to grow, ranging from preserving the Hudson 
River Valley from Rockefeller* energy and highway schemes to Kennedys aborted 
effort to form a Democratic reform coalition to rob Rockefeller of his favonte cam¬ 
paign target. Tammany Hall “bossism' More than anything he did in New York, 
however. Kennedy's attack on Rockefeller’s mental health care system hit a raw 
nerve Senator Kennedy was especially critical of Rockefeller's draconian Addict 
Treatment Act. which considered addiction a enme to be punished, not an illness to 
be treated He conducted an unannounced inspection of Rockland Slate Hospital 

At this institution. Kennedy protested that children were kept iranquilized 
and ignored Patients were put in “cells." he charged, where, ‘amidst brutality and 
human excrement and intestinal disease." they were forced to live in conditions 
‘worse off than in a zoo 

Nelson was lunous. He countered that New Yorks programs had been "the 
blueprint for the federal program presented to the Congress by the late President 
Kennedy." When it was revealed that the New York legislature had received similar 
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critical reports. Nelson turned on the legislators. They had not appropriated the 
funds he wanted, he insisted 

Kennedy acted as if Rockefeller simply was not informed by the state 
bureaucracy, which itself was a subtle condemnation of the Rockefeller adminis¬ 
tration “I am sure that when you are aware of the extent of unused federal assis¬ 
tance available, you will wish to make the appropriate changes in the relevant 
state machinery to insure that you will be properly informed in the future " n 

Nelson turned defensive, which only made matters worse. "1 trust that ... 
the obtaining of assistance for the mentally retarded." he wired back, “will not 
depend on your acting as the political broker ’ 

‘He is jeopardizing the future of children and others for the benefit of his own 
political administration." Kennedy told reporters at a press conference ‘Evidently, 
he ... doesn't want to cooperate at all in any matter in which 1 am involved."" 1 

Kennedy also requested a state investigation of the deplorable health condi¬ 
tions at camps set up for migrant workers, most of whom were Hispanic. African 
American, and Name American. He urged trade unions to organize the migrants 
“I guess I'm very- gloomy about things." he once told journalist Jack Newfield. "I 
don't expect much anymore But you have to make yourself keep trying. 
Whenever 1 see a Cesar Chavez, or a Manan Wright, or a VISTA volunteer, then I 
get reconvinced that maybe one person can actually make some difference. But 
mostly I expect the worst.'' 1 ' 

For Kennedy, “the worst" had already begun to reveal itself abroad, in ‘the 
inhuman slaughter in Indonesia, where over 100,000 alleged Communists have 
been not perpetrators, but victims." and where ‘the New Order’ of CIA-backed 
generals granted huge oil concessions to Standard Oil of New York (Mobil) and 
offered the copper of Inan Jaya. the former Dutch New Guinea, to another 
Rockefeller family holding. Freeport Sulphur. 

But the very worst was Vietnam. And it was over this issue that Robert 
Kennedy engaged in his greatest confrontation with Lyndon Johnson and Nelson 
Rockefeller 

Showdown over Vietnam 

A true believer in counterinsurgency. Bobby Kennedy had agreed with his 
brother's deployment of U.S. Marines to back the Saigon regime Yet by July 196*>. 
he had noted with dismay the ascendancy of Dean Rusk and Walt Rostow, both 
advocates of escalation and both veterans of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund's 
Special Studies Project that had called for increased arms spending for counterin¬ 
surgency warfare 

That month Kennedy released to the press a speech he planned to deliver to 
the ClAs International Police Academy. “Victory in a revolutionary war is not won 
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by escalation, but by de-escalation ... Air attacks by a government of its own vil¬ 
lages are likely to be far more dangerous and costly to the people than is the indi¬ 
vidual and selective terronsm of an insurgent movement He did not include 
these words when he actually gave the speech, although they were widely quoted 
He simply was not yet ready to break with Johnson But he was convinced that 
conventional warfare and indiscriminate carpet bombing would not win the 
hearts and minds of anyone. “If we regard bombing as the answer to Vietnam, we 
arc headed for disaster,’' he finally said in January 1966. 

Kennedy was moved further against the presidents policy by Johnsons sub¬ 
sequent renewal of the bombing of North Vietnam; by Johnson’s snubs of the 
Senates constitutional right to advise on foreign affairs; and. finally, by the 
February 1966 televised debate at the Senate Foreign Relations Committee hear¬ 
ings between its chairman. Senator William Fulbnght. and Dean Rusk Thinking 
that Fulbnght was too intellectual to be effective. Kennedy answered with his own 
proposal for a negotiated compromise with Ho Chi Minh 

The attacks on him were immediate, from Vice President Hubert Humphrey, 
from McGeorge Bundy, and. behind the scenes, from Johnson. Stunned, Kennedy 
remained silent lor almost a year “I’m afraid that by speaking out I just make 
Lyndon do the opposite, out of spite He hates me so much that if I asked for 
snow, he would make rain, just because it was me But, maybe I will have to say 
something The bombing is getting worse all the time now," * he said in December. 

On March 2, 1967, Kennedy broke his silence A week earlier, U.S artillery' 
had shelled across the Demilitarized Zone into North Vietnam for the first time 
Then U S warships initiated twenty-four-hour fmng on sea routes into North 
Vietnam, and warplanes began indiscriminately mining North Vietnam’s rivers. 

Kennedy delivered a 6.000-word speech on the Senate floor By most 
accounts, it was a remarkable moment in Amencan history Kennedy accepted 
part of the blame for how far things had gotten out of control “Three Presidents 
have taken action in Vietnam As one who was involved in those decisions, I can 
testify that if fault is to be found or responsibility assessed, there is enough to go 
round for all—including myself." Then he urged Americans to accept their own 
responsibility as citizens lor ihe actions of their government “All we say and do 
must be informed by our awareness that this horror is partly our responsibility. 
... It is our chemicals that scorch the children and our bombs that level the vil¬ 
lages. We arc all participants we must also feel as men the anguish of what it is 
we are doing 

Then, after transparently hollow praise for Johnson's "restraint." he called on 
the president to accept Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygins recent assertion that a halt 
to bombing w'ould allow negotiations to begin 

Johnson reacted quickly He invited all fifty governors to the White House 
for consultations He had Secretary of State Rusk and General William 
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Westmoreland announce their disagreement with Kennedy. Both actions paved the 
way for Johnsons formal rcjecuon of Kennedy’s proposal on March 9. 

For all his posturing, however, Johnson fretted that peace—in Vietnam or the 
United States—was not in sight. So, like most men of rural Amenca, Johnson turned 
to the God of his Texas forebears or, at least, to God’s self-appointed spokesmen 

Blessings from Billy 

The Fundamentalists gave Johnson their support without hesitation This 
battle was part of God’s test of Amencans as the Chosen People of this age, des¬ 
tined to defeat Satan's godless legions and lead the world into a holy new order 

Billy Graham was the most visible Protestant preacher who rallied to 
Johnson’s side Between patnotic exhortations at crusades in cities across the 
Sunbelt, he held formal prayer breakfasts at the White House, offered reports from 
crusades overseas, and generally tned to soothe the president’s worried brow’ He 
had been doing so since the first frightening days after John Kennedy's death, w hen 
he compared Johnson’s task to that of Joshua after Moses’ death Such assertions, in 
the light of hindsight on Vietnam, should have been a testament to Graham’s gift of 
prophecy, considenng Joshua’s own scorched-earth policy when he led the host of 
Israel down the hills to conquer the people living in the land of Canaan. But 
Graham could not contain himself to that vision, he moved rapidly to more 
American, democratic examples “As God was with Washington at Valley Forge and 
with Lincoln in the darkest hours of the Civil War. so God will be with you." -1 

Johnson loved the analogy, asking Graham to keep writing him letters like 
that one Graham obliged Johnson became “not only the choice of the Amencan 
people, but of God. You are as truly a servant of God as was your great grandla- 
ther Barnes when he preached the gospel.No one was surprised w'hen the 
Grahams stood beside Johnson in the presidents reviewing stand for the inaugural 
parade or when Johnson had Graham lead an interfaith service or when Johnson 
presented Graham with the Big Brothers of America Man of the Year Award, a 
prestigious recognition usually bestowed on corporate liberals like Nelson 
Rockefeller. 

Finally, as he had done with so many before, Johnson called in his lOUs. He 
wanted Graham to visit Vietnam for Christmas/ 3 No one knew of the president’s 
request for this command performance; Graham sent out Christmas cards that 
year, saying that the invitation came from General Westmoreland Almost half a 
million Amencan Gls were in Vietnam by then, and thousands more would fol¬ 
low. Graham spoke glowingly of his trip to Vietnam and of Johnson as a “deeply 
religious" man. He called for the ‘success of soldiers in the pacification program " 
Vietnam, he explained, was "wealthy enough to feed all of India and China." 4 

Shortly afterward, the White House received an unusual request from one of 
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Graham’s fellow preachers in his hometown, Montreal, North Carolina. The 
preacher had joined the U.S. Navy Chaplain Corps and served a stint as a White 
House chaplain. Rev. Calvin Thielman, an enthusiastic supporter of the president 
and Presbyterian pastor to Graham's wife, wanted to go to Vietnam. 

“He wants to observe the effectiveness of civic action in which the military is 
involved, with special attention and emphasis on the Montagnard tribes." a White 
House aide noted. "Wishes to study literacy work by AID. To assist, he wants to 
take with him William Cameron Townsend."” 
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APOCALYPSt NOW: 
THE TRIBES OF INDOCHINA 


Battling the Hordes of Satan 

Vietnam begins with a blast of hot air The land takes your breath away as 
soon as you step out of the air-conditioned jet, as if already demanding your sur¬ 
render to its climate, its ways, its ancient national will. 

Calvin Thielman could not see the mountains from Saigon's airport, but he 
knew that a hundred or so miles away were the Central Highlands where mission¬ 
aries of the Summer Institute of Linguistics (S1L) did most of their work. There, 
surrounded by tropical forest that hid the enemy, SIL translators labored over the 
linguistic secrets of some dozen hill tribes. Every time Thielman came to Vietnam, 
he made a point of visiting these brave bearers of the Word. He could not. how¬ 
ever, see the full scope of the impact of Bible translation work, which extended to 
tribes farther north, in the highlands of Laos and Thailand. For Thielman. as for 
most Americans in those years, it was quite enough to see Vietnam 

This land was the front line of the U S. war in Southeast Asia. Beyond the 
flailands of coastal Vietnam, the Central Highlands climbed up to the steep 
Annam mountain chain that divided Vietnam from the Asian mtenor. Here tribal 
peoples, who centuries before had been pushed out of the fertile flatlands by the 
Vietnamese, scratched a living out of stony soil and hunted the great forests They 
lived without regard for the legal formalities of borders that obsessed the 
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Vietnamese authorities They crossed at will into the hills of Cambodia and Laos, 
where poppies had been grown since the previous century’, when the Bntish used 
gunboats and modem armies to force its lucrative opium trade upon a resistant 
but weak China; now, thanks to the CIA's secret war, opium bound for the 
European and U.S. markets was becoming the major cash crop 

Cambodia and Laos were both officially neutral in this war, Cambodia by the 
design of its ruler, Pnnce Norodom Sihanouk, and Laos by the 1962 Geneva Accord 
negotiated by Avcrell Harnman with China and the Soviet Union. But Laos's neutral¬ 
ity was fiction, and not just legally, as in the case of Cambodia (whose territory was 
also used as a supply line to the Communist-led National Liberation Front (NLF| in 
South Vietnam), but militarily as well. Caught between efforts of North Vietnam's 
Ho Chi Minh to ship supplies and reinforcements to his NLF allies in the south, and 
U.S. determination to stop this aid while it amied its own client regime in Saigon, 
Laos for a time would become the target for more U.S. bombs than North Vietnam. 
Most of these bombs were dropped by U.S. planes flying from bases in neighbonng 
Thailand, the projected industrial heartland of the subcontinent and inspiration of 
the most grandiose of dreams of Western investors for Southeast Asia 

During this period, Nelson Rockefeller and his brothers had invested in a 
number of companies through IBEC in Thailand: Siam Fibreccment. one of 
Thailand’s major industries; Thai Gxonut Industries, which used coconut husks 
to manufacture upholstery fiber for European markets; Thai Celadon, Ltd . which 
produced high-fired stoneware for American and European markets, and the Thai 
Industrial Development Corporation, a joint venture with Dcnmarks East Asiatic 
Company In addiuon. John D. Rockefeller 3rd's importing firm. Products of Asia, 
had led IBEC into Bangkok Industnes and his Design Thai operations, which pro¬ 
vided Thai textiles for Lord and Taylors racks of expensive clothes in Manhattan 
IBEC's Thaibec Investment Service steered investors toward Thai opportuni¬ 
ties for profits, including IBECs own associated companies: Star of Siam. Silk of 
Siam, and Arbor Acres Thailand IBECs Chicago-based insurance firm, ROL1BEC, 
had moved into IBECs office in Bangkok in 1961 and used its Thai subsidiary to 
score commissions as general agents for reinsurance and life insurance companies 
doing business in the Pacific Rim countries. ROL1BEC provided in-house insur¬ 
ance for these IBEC firms, as well as for the Rockefeller Foundation and such U.S 
financed nonprofit and international agencies as Planned Parenthood and the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization Its corporate clients included some of the 
largest American companies doing business in Thailand: Shell Oil, Colgate 
Palmolive, Kraft Paper, Eli Lilly, Upjohn, IBM. |ohn Deere. 3M Corporation, and 
Far East Mining. Using Bangkok as the regional base, ROL1BEC made “quite 
handsome profits" between 1967 and 1971 by tnpling us portfolio in Japan and 
writing off over 50 percent of the purchase price as ‘goodwill' 

ROL1BEC expanded into Hong Kong. Seoul, Tokyo and Yokohama, and 
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Vientiane (Laos). It was also a war profiteer, “Vietnam business"’ generating much 
. of its income. Its cltents included Bird & Sons/ which flew supplies from 
Thailand to the CLA’s Hmong army in Laos, supplementing the CIA's Air America, 
which also was a ROL1BEC client.’ 

By 1971, when the vice president of ROLIBEC had hopeful words for the 
Thai generals who had overthrown the government (“There is sort of an air of 
expectancy ... as many people believe that the generals mean business. ... We 
can be mildly optimistic")/ 1BEC would be using the guaranty of the State 
Department’s taxpayer-funded Overseas Private Investment Corporation to insure 
its poultry farms in Thailand against possible losses. 

Nelson was aware of the economic stake As far back as his involvement in 
the Truman and Eisenhower administrations, the United States was interested in 
Southeast Asia. Eisenhower had justified U S. support for Frances efforts to hold 
on to her colonies as “the cheapest way that we can .. to get certain things we 
need from the riches of the Indochinese temtory and from Southeast Asia." 

Vietnam was “the controlling hub," as Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
put it, of an area rich in tin, tungsten, oil, rubber, and iron ore. As communist-led 
nationalist revolutions against Western domination spread from China into 
Vietnam, Laos, and Thailand, the war in South Vietnam became a war for the 
entire Southeast Asian mainland. In this war, Thailand was not only a staging base 
for attacks on the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos and North Vietnam; it was also 
Southeast Asia's industrial heartland, the hydroelectric foundation for the develop¬ 
ment of the enure 236,000-square-milc Mekong River Basin, and the strategic 
gateway below the Himalayas to Burma and ultimately to the jewel of the former 
British Empire, India 

By 1967, the war had made Thailand, the largest Southeast Asian country, 
host to U.S. bombers, 20,000 U.S. troops, and teams of Green Berets and CIA offi¬ 
cers. It also hosted the largest U.S. corporate investment in the region. Thailand 
had become the Brazil of Southeast Asia U.S. mining and hydroelectric projects in 
Thailand were financed by such banks as David Rockefeller's Chase. The country’s 
giant Mekong River had become the object of vast development schemes, rivaled 
in the Third World only by those proposed for the Amazon 

Calvin Thiclman. who knew the president of the United States, understood 
why a Texas politician like Lyndon Johnson could not bend to Ho Chi Minh. The 
war was simply a test of wills. On one side stood all that seemed righteous a 
Christian, Bible-quoling fellow Southerner leading the Western worlds super¬ 
power in defense of a beleaguered ally. On the other side hid the hordes of Satan, 
stalking the jungle to murder and frighten peasants into submission, all directed 
by the inscrutable Ho hundreds of miles to the north, who, in turn, was con¬ 
trolled by other Evil Emperors thousands of miles away in Peking and Moscow 
There was no wondering why Vietnamese peasants should be willing to take on 
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such incredible odds against so powerful an enemy as America and to suffer and 
die, simply because someone hundreds of miles away ordered them to do so: 
communist brainwashing techniques were legend There were also the lack of the 
Western respect for human life and the fatalism of the Asian mind, both alleged 
traits long detected by Western scholars and missionaries. It was all so Oriental, so 
difficult for the Calvinist folks back home to understand, so different from what 
Rev. Thielman's congregation could feel a patriotic outrage against foreign intrigue 
and threatened conquest of the “little guy" who, being a member of our “free 
world," was—as Lansdale said of Magsaysay—“our guy" 

Some Protestant missionaries fell little hesitation about describing the war as 
a great "opportunity" to harvest souls for the Lord, giving out gospel readings to 
grim-faced Vietnamese draftees at Saigon’s induction center After his first visit to 
Vietnam, in 1965, Thielman told a reporter that “some of our military people are 
almost like missionaries," and the missionaries were almost like the military. “I 
talked with twenty-one missionaries—Catholic and Protestant—out there Not 
one of them thought we should withdraw "* 

Nothing he saw two years later changed his mind “l spoke in free conversation 
(with no military personnel present) with approximately 50 missionaries of at least a 
dozen religious groups in Vietnam and Thailand, he reported to President Johnson 
on his return “l found no missionary who felt we should pull out of Vietnam " The 
communist-led NLF had to be defeated. 

Johnson’s intensified bombing of North Vietnam was another matter During 
his visits to U.S. Civic Action projects among the hill tribes, Thielman found mis¬ 
sionaries and “at least three colonels engaged in pacification . . who felt the 
bombing was an error and should be phased out"' More troops should be sent 
instead, the colonels advised 

This was the kind of advice Johnson’s top White House advisers did not 
want to hear, and it went nowhere but to the files. A condition of Thielman's visit 
was that there should be no advance publicity. To ensure that there were no leaks, 
the White House refused Thielman’s request to take Cam Townsend along to help 
him study the effectiveness of AID’S literacy work among the Montagnards 

Cam's reservations about sending S1L recruits to Vietnam dated back to 1962, 
w-hen Christian and Missionary Alliance missionanes were seized by NLP soldiers 
after defying a warning not to repair a bridge the NLF had burned Around the 
same time, a Central Highlands village housing an S1L team. Hank and Evangeline 
Blood, came under Viet Cong attack for a second time The Bloods had been 
away, but the NLF had come looking for them, perhaps mistaking them for U.S. 
government “advisers" or believing that they were part of the American interven¬ 
tion symbolized by the Green Beret fort forty miles away at Banmethuot, 

But the Cold War momentum sweeping Americans toward their destiny in 
Vietnam was too great to resist By 1963, SILs Fundamentalist affiliate, the 
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Christian and Missionary Alliance, had 125 missionaries in twenty dues and vil¬ 
lages in South Vietnam; Sit, with 41 translators, was right behind, working 
among fourteen tribes. That year SIL suffered its first violent deaths since Cam 
founded the organization thirty years earlier Iwo SIL families were caught in a 
crossfire when the Army of the Republic of South Vietnam (ARVN) came upon 
armed black-pajama-clad peasants of the NLF conducting a roadblock and search 
for medicine. Two SIL men and one child were killed 

Cam eulogized the missionaries as “Wycliffe's first martyrs We believe that a 
host of new recruits wall pick up the task that fell from the limp hands of our mar¬ 
tyred colleagues." Yet he was uneasy. The Cold War that had propelled SILs 
expansion was now extracting a pnee in blood 

Cam used the deaths to encourage recruitment for the new Colombian and 
West African mission fields, not for Vietnam " However. SILs enthusiastic leader 
in Vietnam, Hank Blood, wanted more recruits Cam responded. “I don’t feel that 
I should put pressure on recants to go to a certain field 

He did not have to Billy Grahams and Calvin Thielman's championing of 
the Indochina mission fields was accomplishing more for Hank Bloods cause than 
anything Cam could have done. SILs former top pilot, Larry Montgomery, also 
w-as providing the CLA's Casirio “Chick" Barqum. the Agency’s lop air operations 
officer and liaison with the Helio Aircraft Corporation, with the names of key offi¬ 
cials of the Missionary Aviation Fellowship (including his old friend, director 
Betty Greene) and the director of the Christian and Missionary Alliance in 
Vientiane. Rev. T J. Andnanoff, in 1964, dunng the urnc that the CIA was build¬ 
ing its secret army in Laos. 1 

In 1967, as B-52s carpet-bombed North Vietnamese villages and rumors 
abounded m South Vietnam of massacres of civilians in nee paddies and as mil¬ 
lions of Americans found it increasingly difficult to accept “His will" as coming 
from the Pnnce of Peace, SIL signed its first bilingual education contract with the 
Saigon regime and USAID’s Office of Education. AID provided the money—more 
than $160,000—and CIA-directed Montagnard “Rural Reconnaissance Patrols" 
assisted by Green Berets provided the protection. From the seventeen tribal 
groups it eventually “occupied," SIL recruited and trained some 800 Montagnard 
teachers.' In March, workshops for the Highlander Education Project were held 
in four local languages. SIL helped set up the Linguistic Circle of Saigon, just as it 
had done in Mexico decades earlier. To aid the war effort more directly, SIL also 
provided information on these same tnbes to the U S Marines for compilation 
into a “irans-cultural" area handbook on Montagnard cultures. 

Just how deeply SIL had become involved in the war was revealed in 1968 
by iVadnruil Geographic magazine. Howard Sochurek was a veteran reporter who 
had written favorable accounts of the war in 1964 and 1965. '* 

On his 1967 trip, Sochurek had a guide. Patrick Cohen, SILs translator 
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among the Jeh tribesmen. To the journalist, Cohen was ltving “in the great 
Christian missionary tradition that in Vietnam goes back to January 18, 1615, 
when Father Francesco Buzomi, a Neapolitan, landed in Flue.’’ Confounded by 
animism, the European Catholics found a little belter luck among the Vietnamese 
along the coastal lowlands But in 1967. with the influx of American guns, medi¬ 
cine, and food to fight the holy war, the highland tnbes experienced an unprece¬ 
dented fervor for the Protestant God brought by the Americans. The Christian and 
Missionary Alliance built churches, SIL supplied translations of the Bible, and AID 
supplied the food and farming techniques. And the Green Berets provided the 
training that turned young tribesmen into “strikers" (the name the CIA gave to the 
ClDGs, the Civil Irregular Defense Groups). “They tned to break up infiltration 
routes from North Vietnam,a U.S. helicopter crewman explained. To boost 
morale, the Green Berets composed a marching song for sinkers from the village 
of An Loc that was sung to the tune of “Onward Christian Soldiers." Still, the U.S. 
command at An Loc estimated that one local village’s Viet Cong sympathies were 
probably as high as 25 percent. 10 

And the NLF forces around An Loc continued to grow, led by a Montagnard 
tribesman who was reported to be a major general in the North Vietnamese army. 
The NLF promised the Montagnards a degree of autonomy in postwar Vietnam 
The Saigon regime, in contrast, had been jailing the leaders of the Montagnard 
autonomy movement since 1958. After ruthlessly suppressing Montagnard revolts 
in 1964 and 1965, the regime hastily redrafted its constitution to grant 
Montagnard representation in an all but impotent legislature. But the constitution 
and a decree promising the tribes land titles remained little more than paper, The 
regime offered only absorption into a South Vietnam ruled by a military' clique 
and bloodshed in a CIA-directed war. 

As the Montagnards’ manhood was marched into the holocaust, their 
replacements became younger and younger. By 1967, Sochurek found boys under 
arms, “the proud possessors of transistor radios and aspirin tablets."’ 1 They were 
paid $12.71 a month This was a cheap war for the CIA It would continue 
despite enormous losses and long after the realization that the CIA’s Montagnard 
army could not win 

Cam’s translators, of course, did not see it that way They were true believers 
in the war, as well as in the Word They listened appreciatively to the American 
officials who explained the Montagnards’ place in God’s celestial plan: “Because 
they occupy a strategic position on the outer nm of China, they have an influence 
on the balance of power in Asia between China and the Western World They most 
certainly can upset that balance in spite of their backwardness."' 

And, after all, as Wall Rostow argued in the White House, was not China 
behind the Viet Cong and the Soviet Union, in turn, behind China 7 

To lift tribes out of such backwardness with the Light of the Word had 
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always been Sll’s mission Why should Vietnam be any dilferent? The Saigon gov¬ 
ernment wanted SIL, the I S. government wanted SIL. and so God must want 
Sll. The Montagnards. almost 2 million people in villages strung across 1,500 
miles of mountains stretching from South Vietnam to the Himalayas, waned for 
deliverance from Satan 

Ihey constituted IS percent of the population of South Vietnam, 50 percent 
of the population of Laos, and 20 percent of the population of Burma More 
important to the CIA devisers of the Montagnaid inp-wirc" strategy to foil com¬ 
munist infiltration from the north was the land these tribes occupied half of 
Burma, four-fifths ol Laos, two-thuds of South Vietnam, and a good chunk of 
northeastern Cambvdia 

Thailand, too. had hill tribes numbering some 200,000 people Previously 
ignored by the U S -backed government in Bangkok, the tribes became important 
by 1067. when U S warplanes were flying daily out ol some of the world’s newest 
and largest air bases in Thailand The largest base was in northeastern Thailand at 
Ldom. where the CIA had a huge helicopter. Helio, and DC-3 base-within a-base 
to support ns secret war in Laos. 

I he L'dorn air base gave the surrounding area a priority in 1067 for 
Rockefeller funding of a study done in collaboration with the Rural Aflairs 
Division of the United States Operation Mission (USOM) in Thailand The study 
was conducted by Michigan State University's Nicolaus G. M Luykx 11 (head ol 
MSU’s Pakistan Project), at the request of Clifton R Wharton, director of the 
Amencan Universities Research Program ol John 3rds Agncultural Development 
Council; it involved interviews with regional and local government officials and 
village leaders to gather impressions on how well the Ihai military regime's 
American-advised development projects and government infrastructure were pro¬ 
gressing and how they were regarded by the local villagers ’ .As a Cornell graduate 
student, Luykx had done a similar Rockeleller-funded study of local government 
effectiveness in Vietnam, the Philippines, and Thailand in 1956. the year Diem 
proclaimed the independence ol South Vietnam; Wharton called this new study 
"l’dorn Revisited " The Lirgest change, of course, was the presence of thousands 
of Americans and the economic domination of the area by the huge U.S. air base 
But for many villagers, poverty remained, and the new American presence was 
symbolised by the constant procession of giant Air Force bombers roaring their 
domination of the skies lo oxen and farmer alike 

The warplanes headed northeast, their mission to bomb Laos and North 
Vietnam They were guided by the CIA's mountaintop directional beacons that were 
strung across Thailand and Laos's tribal highlands In Laos, as the CIA’s secret army 
of the Hmong tnbesmen retreated steadily west toward the Thai border. Thai troops 
were being called into the fight in Laos's poppy-growing highlands They were pan 
of a strategy that relied on mbes that were financed partly by the opium trade 
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It was then that the government in Bangkok suddenly took an interest in the 
schooling of Thailand's own mountain tribes Assisted by the Asia Foundation 
(which had origins as a CIA conduit), the U S. Information Agency, and the 
USOM, eleven Protestant missionary groups and several Catholic orders joined 
programs sponsored by the regime These programs included civic action earned 
out by the Thai Border Patrol Police, the very police organization that was 
involved in illegal opium smuggling. '’ 

Unknown to the missionanes, the Border Patrol Police and Thailand's hill 
tnbes were being drawn into a financial web’ with threads that stretched back to 
the CLA station in Miami—the same station that recruited the Cuban exiles for the 
Bay of Pigs invasion 

At Chiang Mai. northern Thailand’s most important trade center, the CIA set 
up one of its largest stations. AID’S Accelerated Rural Development program in 
Thailand built roads, but the roads became more of a boon for heroin smugglers 
than for the Thai army, whose clumsy armored units found the highlands rough 
going Thailands largest tribe, the Lahu, and another large tribe, the Yao, had fol¬ 
lowed William and Harold Young. Baptist missionaries turned CIA agents,’* in 
cross-border raids from Burma into China, the supposed evil force behind the rev¬ 
olution in South Vietnam They reported by radio to a third missionary, Harold's 
son Gordon Young, who translated their reports and turned them over to the CIA 
chief of station, who doubled as the U.S. vice consul in Chiang Mai To supply the 
Lahu warriors with arms without risking American helicopters so deep in enemy 
territory, the CIA struck deals wnth Shan tribal rebels in Burma. The Shan ran 
opium caravans southeast to Thailand and Laos and returned with weapons A 
few extra weapons for CIA’s Lahu strike forces along the Burma-Chma border 
could easily be accommodated in these caravans. Like the Shan, the Lahu were a 
dispersed people. They grew poppies as their principal cash crop and were 
involved in the opium trade. 

Yet the missionaries kept their silence. Only the sheer ferocity of U.S. mili¬ 
tary operations in Southeast Asia forced Amencans publicly to raise questions 
about what was happening in Chiang Mai. N 

Depoutkizing Political Surveillance 

Nestled in the mountains of northern Thailand, Chiang Mai gave Amencans 
stationed there a welcome relief from hot. humid Bangkok Thais had been notic¬ 
ing an increasing number of Amencans arnving in Chiang Mai since 1902, when 
CIA missionary William Young began his Lahu raids into Laos, as well as China 
Chiang Mai's status as the last rail terminal in northern Thailand ensured us 
grow th into a bustling little etty with even a new university. But there was an older 
trade, opium. By 1967, competition for the opium trade forced the CIA-allied 
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Chinese Nationalist exiles, who had dominated the trade since ld47. to intervene. 

Thai troops now flooded Chiang Mai to defend the north from the CIA allies 
they had always known were there. They were also there to back up '‘communist 
suppression operations along the Laos border, where indiscriminate napalm 
bombing and massacres had provoked Hmong tribesmen to revolt. To supplement 
the widening counterinsurgency operations, the Uhu were again called up in the 
hills, along with draftees from Thailand’s two other poppy-growing tribes, the 
Akha and the Lisu. 

This was the backdrop for the CIA's and Pentagon’s interest in the hill tribes 
of Thailand and in Chiang Mai as the base of operations for studying them. At 
stake were not only the air strikes launched against Hanoi from bases in north¬ 
eastern Thailand, but the opium trade that paid lor many of the arms used by the 
CIA’s tribal and military allies in Southeast Asia’s opium corridor. The opium trade 
moved southeast from Burma, through lhailand and Laos, and into South 
Vietnam, bringing money, corruption, addiction, and weapons. The lands it 
passed through were tribal lands, poor and potentially revolutionary, all of them 
requiring the careful collection of intelligence, all of them remote yet requiring 
constant surveillance. 

Resting in the cool mountain air above the Ping River, Chiang Mai, with only 
75,000 people, was famous for its old houses made of leak from nearby forests. It 
also sported four new hotels to accommodate throngs of tourists, who were 
attracted by the local tnbal crafts. Beyond these mostly Hmong hamlets, deeper in 
the mountains, dwelled tnbes whose isolation was seen as a breeding ground lor 
subversion and revolution. To correct that situation, and to efficiently exploit the 
tungsten, manganese, and fluorspar lodes in the mountains south of Chiang Mai, v 
the regime was rushing an Accelerated Rural Development program to tie Bangkok 
to the backlands with modern roads built by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

Lyndon Johnson had descended on Thailand in Air torce One in 1%6 to seal 
an accord that gave him six air bases to bomb North Vietnam, in exchange, he 
pledged money, arms, and technical assistance “Technical assistance” was a catch¬ 
all, it included arms, as well as the Tribal Research Center in Chiang Mai. engi¬ 
neers. as well as anthropologists and linguists 

In the name of the United States and the Cold War. AID and Pentagon 
grants were given to discover whs people in foreign lands were willing to join 
guerrilla groups and risk their lives, what local “sociopolitical structure and 
dynamics as w'ell as the aspect of leadership resources would be of significance to 
military operations. ’ 1 and how ethnic minorities could be mobilized instead to 
support U.S. intervention. Subsequent investigation by the American 
Anthropological Associations Ethics Committee uncovered the fact that anthro¬ 
pologists had been given a priority in the project precisely because their work 
required them to know the area and w'in the trust of its people. Social scientists 
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soon began churning out studies on the hill tribes of Southeast Asia, extending 
their usefulness to the American war effort “Minority Groups in the Republic of 
Vietnam, for instance, was completed in 1966 by the Pentagon-funded Center for 
Research in Social Sciences (CRESS)'’ of American University, the same group that 
did similar studies for the Pentagon m Latin America.* 

Tnbal peoples became the focus of yet another social science think tank in 
northern Virginia called the Research Analysis Corp , whose studies included “The 
Mobilization and Utilization of Minority Groups for Counterinsurgency"; “Bncf 
Notes on the Tahoi, Pocoh and Phuong Tribes of the Republic of Vietnam"; “The 
Customs and Taboos of Selected Tnbes Residing Along the Western [Cambodian 
and Laotian) Borders of the Republic of Vietnam"; 31 and “The Major Ethnic 
Groups of the South Vietnamese Highlands" and their “settlement pattern, social 
organization, and religious practices." 34 

The study on “Mobilization and Utilization of Minority Groups for 
Countennsurgency" could have offered SIL's Dale Kietzman a few lessons on what 
the Pentagon and the CIA were looking for, assuming that a knowledge of CIA 
misuse of anthropological and linguistic data might have persuaded Kietzman to 
be less enthusiastic about identifying "potentially hostile" tribes and their loca¬ 
tions on a map of the Brazilian Amazon The Pentagon-funded study’s stated con¬ 
cern was to target those tnbal groups judged susceptible to “subversion in future 
communist wars of ‘national liberation’” because of (1) the “history of hostility 
between them and the dominant ethnic group; (2) their location in remote areas 
and consequently their lack of close contact with the national government and its 
representatives; (3) the fact that they occupy terrain of strategic importance both 
to insurgent and government forces; or (4) a combination of these reasons.”" 

World War IPs legacy of the social sciences at the service of political power, 
pioneered in the cultural and intelligence operauons of Nelson Rockefeller’s C1AA, 
had come to full, horrifying bloom. 

In the summer of 1967, the Pentagon-sponsored Jason Division of the 
Institute for Defense Analysis (IDA) convened a Thailand Study Group to see how 
it could quietly enlist the aid of academics in counterinsurgency without causing a 
scandal like Project Camelot. 

One of IDAs twelve member universities, the University of Michigan, was 
already deeply involved in Thailand, seeding the jungle with microphones and seis- 

* CRESS had been set up to cam’ out research for the Pentagon under a more military-sounding name, the 
special Operation Research Office. Following revelations of its sponsorship of Project Camelot's planned 
counicnnsurgerKy study in Chile, it had to change its name CRESS'S classified area handbooks showed 
how to conduct psychological warfare that might complement low-intensity warfare In 1967. to escape 
growing student protests, CRESS moved off Amencan University's campus and disappeared into the fotds of 
another Pentagon think lank, American Institute for Research, known charmingly as AIR Based in 
Pittsburgh, it had only one foreign office in Bangkok, lhailand. 
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mic devices to distinguish natural varieties of background noise (created by insects 
and animals) from human movements, so that troops, artillery, or bombers could be 
alertedThat university also trained Thai officers in aenal surveillance technolog)’ 
and the analysis of imagery at its Infrared Physics laboratory at Willow Run 

To facilitate using the Tribal Research Center’s resources and contacts 
(including its associated American anthropologists, linguists, and missionaries), 
the American Advisory Council for Thailand joined the Thai National Police in 
signing a contract with UCLA. The council’s work was understood explicitly to lie 
organized as “pan of the operation of the U.S. Overseas Mission 

Operating behind the advisory council was another organization with a 
larger regional vision: the Southeast Asia Development Advisory Group 
(SEADAG), In fact, the Advisory Council for Thailand was the creation of 
SEADAG.* 

With SEADAG, the chain of manipulation in the Southeast Asian war, run¬ 
ning from tribal recruits to missionaries and anthropologists to AID and the CIA, 
finally ended. It ended where it usually did, at the top, where purse strings were 
held by policymakers who just happened to control larger purses, literally the 
deposits and debts of whole nations. These were powerful businessmen, and 
among their leaders were the Rockefellers. 

The Force Behind the War 

SEADAG had been set up in the early 1960s as an Asian counterpart to 
David Rockefeller’s Business Group for Latin America. Its membership included 
Rockefeller Brothers, Inc., Chase Manhattan Bank, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
Standard Oil of California, Standard Oil of New’ Jersey, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
and 1BEC (w'hich invested heavily in Thailand). 

Ironically, of the five Rockefeller brothers, the one who became the most 
associated in the public eye with SEADAG was the least political John 3rd. Unlike 
Nelson with IBEC, David with Chase Bank, and Laurance with Eastern Airlines, 
John 3rd had no great personal business interest, much less one in Vietnam. I le 
was the quintessential naive philanthropist. He was “Mr. Asia," the leader of the 
Japan Society and the founder of the Asia Society. Yet it was this status and this 
last organization that tainted the Rockefeller name. 

The man w ho, however inadvertently, pulled the Rockefeller name into the sor¬ 
did spotlight the family had been trained to avoid was one of the Rockefeller family's 
most astute political operatives in Southeast Asia The son of missionaries. Kenneth 
Todd Young had weathered a nationalist upheaval at Ling Nam University in China 
and escaped to the Sorbonne in the mid-1930s Thanks to a teaching scholarship at 
Harvard, he became one of the best-connected economic thinkers at wartime 
Washington's Natural Resources Planning Board and the War Production Board. Then 
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Young became a political intelligence officer in the State Department and later vice 
president of Standard Oil of New York (Mobil). It was Young who paved the way for 
Amencan backing of Diem dunng the Eisenhower Administration, when he was act¬ 
ing director of the State Department s Office of Philippine and Southeast Asian Affairs, 
in fact, it was he who drafted Eisenhower's fateful letter to Diem in 1954 committing 
U.S. support to replace the French colonialists. 

In the late 1950s, Young went to work for Mobil's subsidiary in the Far East 
With his rarefied background among missionaries and oil executives, his creden¬ 
tials were attractive to President Kennedy's counterinsurgency experts at a time 
when the CIA’s “secret war" was being launched in Laos. In 1961, Roswell 
Gilpatnc, Edward Lansdale. and Chester Bowles quietly nudged him into accept¬ 
ing the ambassadorship to Thailand 

With the stoic resolve of a professional. Young accepted Washingtons orders 
to direct his own staff in Thailand to back the losing effort in South Vietnam But 
he was unconvinced of the capacities of the U.S Embassy in Saigon or of 
Washington's resolve to back Diem as long as Diem's troublesome in-laws, the 
Nhus. were dominant figures in Saigon 

By 1963, Ambassador Young had had enough He decided to retire By doing 
so. he averted personal political disaster in the short run. only to ensure it later 
His first stateside job was on John 3rd's personal staff Then John 3rd took 
another fateful step: He made Young president of the Asia Society This was not 
John's inspiration. Dean Rusk's State Department had suggested it. 

Rumors of U.S. government direction of the Asia Society were already afloat 
when Young moved SEADAG into the Asia Society’s four-story headquarters in 
Manhattan John approved this relocation, despite SEADAG’s obvious sponsor¬ 
ship by the U.S. government, the involvement of the CIA-funded Asia 
Foundation, and oven funding by AID It was a sign of just how far the 
Rockefellers were willing to go in committing the United States—as well as their 
own name—to back the Saigon regime This was not merely a matter of the 
Rockefellers patriotically doing what the U.S. government wanted; they wanted 
the U.S government to do what they wanted prevent the NLF from coming to 
power in South Vietnam, by war if necessary. Responding affirmatively to Rusk's 
people at State was essentially a matter of responding affirmatively to the imple¬ 
mentation of a policy that was a reflection of their own ideological onentation 
Packaged sincerely as patriotism. Stale's request could hardly be refused 
Rockefellers, too. must be prepared to share the nation's risks during war 

The son who had been charged with defending the family's honor, who had 
taken pains to preserve a humanitarian, politically gray image of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, was now risking it all for the sake of victory in a war that was 
destroying the very art and culture he had championed as Mr Asia By 1967, the 
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Michael Rockefeller, son of Nelson and 
Tod Rockefeller, shows his w atch to 
children of the New Guinea tribe he 
was studying as a member of a Harvard 
expedition. Michael's search for artifacts 
for his fathers Museum of Primitive Art 
revitalized the headhunting that took 
lus own life in Wo | tCounwy of 
VPt/Bctimann Archive! 


Evangelist Billy Graham listens to former 
Rockefeller Foundation chairman and 
current secretary of state John Foster 
Dulles in W56 after conferring in 
Dulless home. Graham was about to 
leave on a tour of the Far East, where 
Dulles and his brother. CIA director 
Allen Dulles, had recently installed \go 
Dinh Dtem as president of a newly 
declared South Vietnam, ignoring the 
Geneva accord calling for Vietnam-wide 
elections (Couitay |>! Aaocutnl PrrwAStilr 
World Phoros* 


Nelson Rockefeller 
stands in the family- 
donated wing of New 
York's Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. next 
to the ho i (revenge) 
poles that Michael 
collected lrom New 
Guineas Asmat 
tribesmen Some of 
the poles depict men 
wearing European- 
stylc hats, possibly 
the Dutch offtcers 
svho shot up their 
village in W58. 

(Courtesy ol uri/Bctmumi 
Archive > 









I he brothers Rockefeller tn ld67 left David. NVinthrop. John 3rd. Nelson, and Lau 
rarue Each pbyed a role in the current state of I aim Americas economy David in hanking 
Wtnthrop in cattle breeding, John 3rd in population control and agricultural development 
Nelson in championing conquest ol the frontier and 'New Military* dictatorships, and Lau 
ranee in the devek*pmeni of resorts and venture-capital investments, sometimes as Nelsons 
silent partner (Coune* olt rviw nm j w i.tnhw 1 



IBEL garment sweatshop in I9W» in Bangkok 
Thailand This low-wage labor pool was the site 
of most IBEL investments tn Southeast Asia 
before the escalation of the war in neighboring 
Vietnam • Cnunesy .a thr Nauma! llimw^ Aw«Uk«) 



Two rivals for the ldfv4 presidential 
election The Rockefeller Brothers 
Funds Special Studies Reports, 
overseen by Henry Kissinger, had a 
major impact on the l^eO Kennedy 
campaign and the early administra¬ 
tion Many ol the reports' authors 
went on to serve in key posts in the 
Kennedy administration, including 
the cabinet and the Pentagons 
counterinsurgency command 
later. Rixkefeller opposed 
Kennedy's policies, especially in 
Latin America. (Gmnrn ife ixhn l 

Kmisniy library' 







Rockefeller (center) continued influencing defense policies during the Kennedy years as 
chairman of the Governors' Civil Defense Committee, advocating “wtnnable nuclear war" 
and a massive fallout shelter program (Gummy Aworuud PrevAVuir UtoHd Phot** ami thr |oKn r 
Kennedy Library) 


General William P Yarborough greets 
President Kennedy dunng Fon Bragg 
visit. 1961 A few months later 
Yarborough made a countennsur- 
gency survey in Colombia, returning 
mth recommendations to set up a 
police state in rural areas where 
insurgents were active, including the 
registration, fingerprinting, and 
photographing of every man, 
woman, and child over the age of 
twelve and the use of drugs dunng 
interrogations. Liter. Yarborough 
oversaw U.S. Army Illegal surveil¬ 
lance of Amencan civilians active in 
civil rights and antiwar movements 
(Courtesy o( the )ohn F Kenned) libraty' 



Aenal view ol counterinsurgency 
forces arrayed for President 
KennedyS visit to Fon Bragg. 1961 
(Counesy oi the John F Kennedy Uhtuy t 

















President Kennedy lays brick 
for a housing project in 
Bogota, while Jacqueline 
Kennedy and Colombia's Presi¬ 
dent Alberto Lleras Camargo. 
fnend of Nelson Rockefeller 
look on Within two months, 
as Yarboroughs Green Berets 
arrived. Lleras Camargo had 
authorized SILs entry into 
Colombia's tribes. (Comes? o< thr 
John F Kennedy Library ) 


As in other countries. SILs airplanes, 
airstrips, and communications tower 
(pictured here) at Lomalinda jungle 
base in Colombia were pledged to 
serve local government needs when 
called upon Land for lomalinda hast 
was donated by a Colombian air force 
general (Author photo) 



Surplus military equipment was key to the early growth of Wycliffe's Jungle Aviation and 
Radio Service (JAARS) This Navy Catalina, pictured landing at SILs Yannacocha jungle 
base, was flown to Peru by former U.S. military mission member Larry Montgomery L>unng 
Montgomery's tenure as JAARS's chief pilot, JAARS trained the Peruvian atr force in jungle 
flying Montgomery took a leave of absence in ldM to sell Hello Couriers. JAARS's favorite 
planes, to ClA-dient regimes in Africa; the CIA contracted with the Helios' manufacturer for 
his services. Coumennsurgency planners used JAARS as their model for jungle communica¬ 
tions and transportation systems throughout the Third World (Conns? u( w>xWte fthk Tnm4«or»i 







In 1963. i year after the Penman 
military’, at the urging of candidate 
Fernando Belailnde Terry, aborted 
the presidential election of Hava de 
la Torre, the new Belailnde govern¬ 
ment awards William Cameron 
Townsend the Order of Disttn- 

S ished Service upon hts departure 
’ Colombia to begin Sills work 

there (Couneiy of Wyclide Bible Translators) 




Townsend reviews Indian teacher recruits arrayed before S1L school in the Peruvian Amazon 
tn 19M. prrmilitary Insmictton having been introduced at Sll.s Yartnacocha Jungle hase as 
the army geared up for an expected counterinsurgency campaign against leftist guerrillas in 
the jungle, iCnunny <4 U hnua) 


U S -supplied Venezuelan 
insops guard a food ware¬ 
house i*wned by Rockefellers 
IBEC supermarket chain. 
CADA.c 

(CiHtnrsr «4 ihr Nmk*uI Ptwimnc 
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19M was also the year that l s 
Marines were sent into the 
Peruvian Amazon in support of 
a Penman air (one attack, 
including tupalmtng. against 
(eared ‘Mayoruna* (Matsesl 
Indians deiending their land- 
near the Brazilian border The 
assault proved Ineffective tn thr 
canopied rain forest, and the 
Belaunde government turned 
instead to S1L. (Owmv .4 U 
hmw) 


C.onqucst b>' lose, ldfcd This firs 
photograph of Nfaisc* Indians was 
taken by SIT missioruncs who 
‘pacified' the tnbe by learning 
their language from a captured 
Maises SIL flew over their village 
and used wing-mounted loud¬ 
speakers to shout offers to help the 
Indians trade their pigskins for 
‘valuable goods * Soon, despite 
SIL * efforts, instead of government 
demarcation of Mattes lands, oil 
exploration clews armed iCoortcn 
at WntiNr IM4r TramI«-o) 




Green Berets lead Peru- 
Man commandos into 
battle against leftist 
guerrillas and tampa 
Indians in the Peruvian 
Amazon. 1965 The 
commandos were 
trained at a ‘miniature 
Fort Bragg' set up by 
the CIA in the jungle 
Hundreds of Cam pa 
Indian-, were killed by 
napalm dropped by the 
Peruvian air force Some 
Campa Indians charged 
SIL with collaborating 
with the military in the 
attack {tommy it* u s 
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Amazon Natural Drug Company president Colonel) C King (kjl), hen’ receiving Distinguished 
Intelligence Award from CIA Director Richard Helms in 1967 was chief of the CIAs Clandestine 
Service- In the Western Hemisphere During World War U. King surveyed the Brazilian Amazon 
for Nelson Rockefeller An associate of Adolf Rcrlc. King was. in 1959, the first U S. official to 
finger Fidel Castro and Che Guevara for assassination, and was present at the 196-f military 
coup in Brazil Inset King at his Virginia estate in 1963. i&wwiri’ittow Kingttaunkno 



Mike Tsalickis, self-styled "Tarzan of 
the Amazon.' was the host of SIL 
missionaries and other travelcrs 
through Leticia. Colombia's only port 
on the Amazon Tsalickis also used 
Indians to boost his tourist trade 
The Amazon's biggest exporter ol 
animals. Tsalickis was also supply 
agent for Colonel King's CIA front, 
the .Amazon Natural Drug Company 
(('.uunesy o( i*mo Itolbmli 


Alter overseeing suc¬ 
cessful U S participa¬ 
tion in the counterin¬ 
surgency campaign in 
Colombia, Ambassador 
Covey Oliver (rear) 
joined Tsalickis (In 
black shirt) in gator 
hunting in the Amazon 
tn 1966 Shortly there¬ 
after. Oliver appointed 
Tsalickis U S. consul 
and was htmsell ele¬ 
vated to assistant secre¬ 
tary of state for Intcr- 
American Affairs. k»ui 
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Tsalukis in handcuib 
(left) after his 1988 
arrest m Tarpon 
Spring*. Florida, for 
attempting to smuggle 
the second-largest cache 
of cocaine in Amrru an 
history-, over 7.000 
pounds worth more 
than $1 billion, in hoi 
low tropical lumber 
hoards on his ship. 
Amazon Sky. iCounety at 
St tVlcrstsifg Fimrc ptwu> by 
Vni.tr Junto) 


While Rockefeller ally and treasury secretary (. Douglas Dillon listens (right). Cubas 
foreign minister Ernesto Che' Guevara defends the Cuban revolution and denounces 
Latin American governments dependent} on U S loans and arms Foreign ministers 
conference at Punta del Este. Uruguay. 1961 (Cuumy ut i n/Homunn Arctmr) 







Nelson Rockefeller expresses his support to Cuban exiles protesting a CBS television 
appearance by Guevara dunng a visit to the United Nations. 1*J64 (Comet) rfun/Batmara 

Aidwrrv 



Che Guevara (right). after his capture in the 
Bolivian jungle by Green Beret-trained 
rangers The man in the Bolivian military 
uniform was actually the ClAs Felix 
Rodriguez, a Cuban exile who subsequently 
taught counterinsurgency in the jungles ol 
Peru and Vietnam Guevara was executed 
shortly afterward (Courtesy olfrtu Rodrttfucil 


Che Guevara in death- Guevaras body, after 
being displayed to reporters, was buried in 
secret to prevent its location from becoming 
a dirinr A decade later, however, his picture 
could still he found in homes and buses 
throughout the Andes, as many peasants 
considered him a martyr <Q*mr<y .a tins 
Ak*&an/tU» bm EnO 






Construction of the first major 
highway in the Brazilian Anu 
zon was partly made possible 
hy Rocketrllrr Foundation 
support of amimalanal iikxu 
lattons for construction work 

erv iCowrtew of (hr Rocfcrkllrr 
Aulmr Center) 


John F Kennedy hosts Brazils 
President Joflo L»ouIart at ihe 
VNTitle House. April 1062 
(•on laris defense of Petrobnls. 
nationalization of Hanna Min- 
ing properties. and Brazilian 
control of Amazonian dcvel- 
optneni was costly Afler 
Kennedy's assassination, he 
was overthrown by a military 
coup hacked by the Johnson 
administration <u<unm >4ibr 

K6*i t Hmnrdy lahrarv* 




Senator Robert F Kennedy visited Amazonian 
Indians tn Brazil durmg a Id65 tour of Latin 
America ihat caused consternation tn the Johnson 
administration, particularly the State Deportment 
under Secretary Dean Rusk, former Rockefeller 
Foundation president Kennedy refused to accept 
Mates argument that the interests of the United 
Males and Standard Oil tn Peru were synony¬ 
mous iCminrwr «* ihr ).*m F Kmnrth Ufc»ar» 1 





President Lyndon Johnson urged Ncbon Rockefeller to run for the presidency in WhH, 
despite the candidacy of his own vice president. Hubert Humphrey I'nltke their shared 
enmity (or Robert Kennedy. Johnsons close friendship with Rockefeller was one of Potan- 
tuos best kept secrets The two are pictured here tn conference one week after Senator 
Kennedy's murder tt<>une*y ei l)mlan tumr» Uhmn pK.su in t unit \v.4ic) 


Governor Nelson Rockefeller, during his not-plagued lour of Lalin America for President 
Ricluid Nixon, arrives at Rio de Janeiro's airport guarded by Brazilian soldiers carrying 
automatic weapons. Tranquility was assured by the arrest of thousands before his 

arrival During his meeting with the head of the Brazilian |uma. Rockefeller was handed a 
report by the Brazilian seem police lo relay to Nixon and National Security Adviser Henry 
Kttttngrr iCksmr«nr <4 ITVBctmunn Aichn*' 






Military rule introduced death squads as enforcers of its laws under the 'Brazilian Economic 
Miracle", starting with criminals, then dissenters, soon students and common citizens were 
kidnapped and murdered, their bodies dumped on city outskirts or garbage heaps (Counew *4 
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Rockefeller's ROI.IBEC brokerage 
insured CIA’s Air America in 
Ihailand Here, a ROLIBFC 
salesman uses a sampan to visit a 
client in Bangkok (t nunr%y ol ihc 
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Protecting the family jewels 
Commission member C. Douglas 
Dillon smiles as Vice President 
Rocketeller laughs as he peeks at 
the report of the presidential 
commission he chaired to look 
into CIA abuses, some of which 
occurred during his stmt as Pres¬ 
ident Eisenhowers liaison with 
the CIA (Cminwy c4 I’Pt/IVtinunn 
An.hm * 



The hoard of directors of Nelson Rockefeller^ International Rasit Economy Corporation 
(IBF.C) at the height of us power, early 1970s IBEC controlled Brazil's largest mutual fund 
and its largest hybrid seed company, and shared control over its eight h-largest agribusiness 
and one of the country's largest ranches Richard Aldnch is fifth from the left. Nelson* eldest 
son Rodman, is at the head of the table, on the left (Courts >4 thr tu.kcfc!kr Archive unur 










Vice President Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller shares a light moment 
with his longtime friend 
Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger. Rockefeller's foreign 
policy adviser since 1955, 
when the Harvard professor 
attended White House Special 
Assistant Rockefellers top 
secret Cold War strategy meet¬ 
ings at the Quantko Marine 
Corps base. tCMirtrsy** tin- Rixlf 
letter Aivhnc Center) 


The memorial service for Nelson Rockefeller, 1979. was held at New Yorks Riverside 
Church, once denounced by fundamentalist Christian leaders .is the cathedral of mod¬ 
ernism " President Jimmy Carter joined mourners to hear eulogies by David Rockefeller 
(shown in pulpit). Henry Kissinger, and others (Cuunny ..i im/Bciumnn akHiv*' 
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Oil pipeline in Roirama. northern Brazil Slowly ami Inskbousty. leaks Itorn capped ml wells 
and pipelines are killing the Amazon rain lore*! American ml companies disclaim responsi¬ 
bility for the pollution icuuiwuy it \n»Mnl PlrwM'kk Wo*lil 


Indigenous peoples convened in Rio de Janeiro m l<W2 Here. Brazilian Indians from the 
Mato Grosso and Amazon ram forests leave the tiloh.il Forum of the United Nation's non¬ 
governmental oigantzaiions after meeting on issues concerning the environment, hunger, 
land nghts. and invasions iCntuu*) oi Amoam «i iSrWWtJr w.«id tVt.xi 












I S military adviser George Maynes (right) at Nebaj. El Quiche. Guatemala. April 1982. 
during the counterinsurgency offensive launched against predominantly Indian people's 
Army of the Poor by “bom-agam evangelical dictator. General Efram Rios Monit SIL 
cooperated with successive military regimes between 1977 and 1982 as Guatemala* holo¬ 
caust displaced over 1 million people and claimed over 75.000 lives, mostly Indians (Cour- 
irn «< kan Mane stmmi Inset Rios Morttt, here with Ronald Reagan dunng meeting in Hon¬ 
duras. sought and received U S. military aid previously suspended because of human 
rights violations Oil strikes by American oil companies had sparked speculation by mili¬ 
tary oflicers in Indian lands (Country of ipivBrtinunn Archive) 


Bodies of Indians presumed to be members of the Zapatista Army of National Liberation. 
1994 Some U S congressmen have speculated that the CIA had covered up earlier pre¬ 
dictions of growing dissent in Mexico to bolster its own testimony in favor of the North 
American Tree Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and now was involved in another cover-up of 
army atrocities in Chiapas. (Cixjimv 4 c lunoK-uro/impaci vmuio 






head of SEADAG's Council of Vietnamese Studies. Samuel P Huntington, had 
devised a rationalization for Johnson's massive bombing of rural South Vietnam: 
“forced urbanization.’ 

SEADAG, of which Young became chairman, had grandiose plans for 
Southeast Asia Oil and natural gas reserves were known to exist in Thailand and off 
the coast of Vietnam * More immediately promising, however, was the hydroelectnc 
energy that could be harvested by building dams along the upper Mekong River. 

The Mekong River Deltas 5.500 miles of interlaced waterways already pro¬ 
vided drainage, imgation, and transportation across a tangle of swamps Because the 
region lacked roads, the delta had always been a difficult area for Saigon to con¬ 
trol—until Johnsons massive U S military' intervention Following the recommen¬ 
dations of Pentagon-financed aenal research studies,* the United States transformed 
the delta's languid calm into a clattering hothouse of death The U.S. Army's Ninth 
Infantry' Division arrived to provide troops for a Mekong Delta Mobile Riverine 
Force to help the U.S. Navy’s River Assault Flotillas keep the rice flowing up the Cho 
Gao Canal to Saigon. Swarms of U.S. Army helicopter gunships and U.S Marine 
Corps nverboats descended upon the delta Ironically, but predictably, rice produc¬ 
tion in the area—which previously had earned the della its fame as "the Rice Bowl 
of Asia’—plummeted To Asians, the word paddy meant nee; to young American 
Gls. it meant a quick death The enemy remained mostly invisible, revealed only at 
ihe point of crippling spikes submerged in muddy water or by bullets fired by local 
peasants, who belonged to the NLF by night and to Saigon by day. 

But there was more at stake along the Mekong River Delta than the lives of 
Gls. even if death was what the American media focused on. Military control over 
the Mekong made strategic sense to U.S. generals concerned about maintaining the 
nver as the lifeline to Saigon and the Cambodian and Laotian capitals on its banks 
to the north, to American businessmen associated with SEADAG, U.S. occupation 
of the Mekong River hasin meant some of the worlds largest dams, financed by 
AID and the World Bank, all designed to produce cheap hydroenergy for industri¬ 
alization in Thailand and South Vietnam It meant the cheap labor of peasants flec- 


•Rcsidrs live huge Arawakan field* in Burma, northwestern Thailand in fact did have three oil fields casl of 
Burmas Irrawaddy River, knowledge of which was made public in ihe American press as early as 1967 
Natural gas reserves were also locked heneaih the sea in the Gull of Thailand Years later. Union Oil of 
California—whose founding family had underwritten Fundamentalist Christian missionaries, including 
Cameron Townsend—would discover gas there, as would Texas Pacific Rut the major discovery would be 
by Standard Oil of New Jersey (Exxon' ai (hannabot. again in northwestern Thailand, where Standard Oil 
had a 50 000 square mile concession Oil was also believed to exist (and has since been confirmed) beneath 
the Gulf of Tonkin (claimed by ihe Peoples Republic ol China, as it was then called) between Hanoi and 
Chinas Hainan Island, and gas was believed to exist oil ihe Red River Delta 

The higgesi hopes of course, were placed in South Vietnam's vast Mekong River Delia Oil existed 
stsuih of the delta, in an offshore field named Dua-IX by the oil companies (see International Petroleum 
Enmloprdnt. 1901, p 2J4V 
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ing the increasingly indiscriminate U S. bombings and search-and-destroy sweeps 
across the countryside. And it meant cheap commercial food production, not only 
for South Vietnam, but for exports to the much vaster cheap labor pool in India 

India, in fact, was the Asian home base for Rockefeller Foundation opera¬ 
tions in Southern Asia. At the capital in New Delhi, the Rockefeller Foundation 
maintained its last remaining office abroad, headed by former Defense 
Undersecretary Roswell Gilpatric’s brother, Chadboume Gilpatric, himself a for¬ 
mer CIA officer and a current member of John 3rd's Asia Society This office 
directed funds into New Delhi’s Indian Agricultural Research Institute, making 
India a host for training Southeast Asian agronomists. 40 The idea was to develop, 
as in the Philippines, “training facilities in agriculture, medicine and administra¬ 
tion in the expectation that their influence will radiate throughout South Asia.’* 1 

The vision of Nelson and his brothers went far beyond the immediate war 
profiteenng enjoyed by some of Johnsons closest friends among Texas’s nouveau 
nche. The Rockefellers were talking about bigger things, like changing the land¬ 
scape of entire subcontinents. 

There were, to be sure, short-term profits to be made. Rockefeller-family 
investments scored well in blue-chip defense contractors, such as Standard Oil of 
California, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Boeing, and General Motors—which took 
in more than $1.3 billion in military contracts in 1968 alone. 4i 

Expecting the United States to win the war, U.S banks began to open 
branches in Saigon. “Afterwards, you’ll have a major job of reconstruction on your 
hands that will take financing," said a vice president of J Stillman Rockefeller's 
First National City Bank, “and financing means banks.” 43 

David Rockefeller understood that fact. In 1965, Chase announced that it, 
too, was opening a branch in downtown Saigon. The Chase building stood like a 
giant fortress dwarfing the G1 bars and small shops that surrounded it. There were 
no windows, just thick glass blocks. The stone walls were built to withstand mor¬ 
tar attacks. It was as if David Rockefeller was making a point in the face of the Viet 
Cong threat: Here was real power It was the kind of blunt challenge liked by his 
colleagues in the most ironically named prowar group of the Vietnam era: the 
Committee for an Effective and Desirable Peace in Asia. 

Chase was indeed an effective and durable force in the world, but that was 
to be expected; it was, after all, the Pentagon that asked David to open the branch 
in Saigon. 44 

In July 1966, David flew to Saigon. He came, he explained, officially to inau¬ 
gurate Chases new branch. But he also was there to show his support for 
Johnson^ war, and he paid a call on Premier General Nguyen Cao Ky. Ky was not 
only head of Saigon’s government; he also commanded officers who controlled 
much of Saigon’s drug trade. 43 According to CIA contract employee Sam Mustard, 
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Heroin and Opium Smuggling into South Vietnam 

Helio Couriers helped tho CIA's Air America, the transporter ol opium for Indochinese 
drug lords. 

Source Alfred W McCoy and Cathieen B Read The Politics of Heroin in Southeast Asia, p 155 
Copyright© 1972 by Alfred W McCoy and Calhleen B Road Repented by permission of HarperCollins 
Publishers, Inc 





an associate of SILs former chief pilot Larry Montgomery.* Ky’s involvement went 
back to the early 1960s, when he flew CIA commandos into North Vietnam via 
Laos ~ The substance of Davids talks with Ky were kept confidential, but Davids 
mere presence in Kys war-torn capital spoke for itself: Ky and his rival, General 
Nguyen Van Thieu, could rest assured that the Rockefellers and the investors they 
represented were here to stay. ,T 

Davids president of Chase's Far East operations had tried to make that point 
the previous year, shortly after Johnson escalated U S. military involvement: “I 

0 

must say ... that the U S. actions in Vietnam this year—which have demon¬ 
strated that the U.S. will continue to give effective protection to the free nations of 
the region—have considerably reassured both Asian and Western investors' He 
predicted a level of economic growth similar to that achieved in postwar Europe 
under the Marshall Plan." If anyone had doubted the bank officer's word, David 
Rockefeller's chauffeured car whisking through the streets of Saigon testified to the 
Rockefellers’ commitment to SEADAG’s vision. 

The theories of SEADAG’s Samuel P Huntington provided the grimmer real¬ 
ity behind these dramas: cheap labor created by forced relocation from a terror¬ 
ized countryside. Anthropologist Jules Henry, who had witnessed tribal 
decimation in Brazil, explained to a numbed American people what this entailed: 
“The establishment throughout Southeast Asia of industnal complexes backed by 
American capital is sure to have a salutary effect on the development of our for¬ 
eign investment The vast land’s cheap labor pool will permit competition with the 
lower productive costs of Chinese and Japanese industry, which have immobilized 
our trading capabilities in Asia for many years. . . . The destruction of the 
Vietnamese countryside is the first, and necessary, step to the industrialization of 
Vietnam and the nationalization of its agriculture.”*' 

But if anthropologists like Henry were seriously questioning the war’s pur¬ 
ported sole anticommunist motive in a nation with a S27 per month average 
wage, there were few doubts among American missionaries. 

In the heat of war, some American missionaries shed their clerical neutrality 
and picked up the gun. The most famous missionary soldiers w-ere the Youngs of 
Burma. They were recruited by the CLA to gain compliance from the tribesmen in 
northwestern Burma in gathering intelligence on political activities in their own 
countnes, southern China, and Thailand. 

•Sam Mustard wrocr to Senator hr nest Omening on March 9. 1968 isee N'rw York Tunes. Apnl 19,1968, p 1) 
The association hetween Mustard and Montgomery was as fellow CIA contract employers who had as their 
mission the setting up of a more effective maintenance and communications system in Laos similar to the 
JAARS model described by Hello Corporation president Lynn Bollinger and Colonel L Fletcher Prouty in 
1961 Montgomery's participation in the mission overseas was scrubbed after two months of preparations, 
and Mustard trained by Montgomery, went to Southeast Asia alone in March 1962 Montgomery s associa¬ 
tion with Mustard is described in a memorandum from Nathan Fitts, a Hello employee secretly placed in 
the company by the CIA, and CIA general counsel Lawrence R Houston A copy ol this memorandum, 
dated June 5,1962. is m the authors' possession 
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Using Chiang Mai as their listening post and base of operations, the Youngs 
directed military raids by the CLA’s tribal recruits against suspected “communist" 
villages in eastern Thailand and Laos, as well as into Chinas Yunan Province 
Another pistol-packing missionary, Joseph Flipsc. assisted the Youngs in leading 
commando raids by Yao tribesmen on Laotian villages that were identified as sym¬ 
pathetic to the Pathet Lao communists ' Flipsc was a member of the International 
Voluntary Service (1VS), Christian Fundamentalisms answer to the secular Peace 
Qirps IVS’s Saigon ofTicc was headed by Don Luce, a prominent member of 
SEADAG’s advisory panels. 

Another 1VS volunteer, the folksy Edgar (“Pop") Buell, was the classic grand- 
fatherly American missionary Buell trained Hmong tribesmen in demolition and 
organized the dynamiting of bndges and passes through the Laotian mountains. 
He also arranged the first contact with the poppy-growing Hmong for the CLA and 
got the tribesmen to carve landing strips out of the mountainside for the CIA’s 
wide-winged Helio Couriers. In 1961, General Edward Lansdale reported to 
Washington that 9,000 Hmong had been “recruited" for guerrilla warfare The 
recruitment was actually a draft system by elders of young men; the CIA’s 
weapons, clothes, and rice encouraged clan rivalries to express themselves 
through violence against clans allied w r ith the Pathet Lao. AID provided cover for 
CIA operations and agents, who directed at us peak an army of 40,000 men from 
the Hmong and other tribes. Pop Buell joined them in AID’S ranks Rice was cut 
off by the CIA to villages that did not want to keep sending their men to war or 
did not want to move on CLA orders, forced migrations often caused villages a 20 
percent casualty rate, mostly children and elders. Buell defended the use of 
humamtanan relief to support the CIA’s war. By 1970, this Indiana farmer would 
be cajoling the polygamist general of the CIA’s secret army, Vang Pao, to ‘hold on,“ 
to keep fighting, despite 30,000 Hmong dead, the drafting of twelve-year-old 
boys, and Vang Paos pleas that "the good ones are all dead, my Father Dead.“” 

As souls ascended to heaven in the fight against Satan, many clergy 
became direct collaborators with the CIA, One member of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance (C&rMA) was proud of this collaboration. William Carlsen, 
a missionary in northeastern Thailand, considered it “a privilege to share infor¬ 
mation wnth responsible agencies of the government where they seek us out." 
Carlsen gave an eight-hour bnefing to the CIA on Thailand’s tnbal areas when 
he returned home for a furlough. Most C 61 MA missionaries did likewise, 
according to a CLA source Most of the information gleaned was about people, 
their actions, opinions, and grievances* 

Yet the full implications of the missionaries’ complicity in the CIA and mili¬ 
tary intelligence operations would not hit home until stones began to surface 
about a massacre in a village named My Lai and a CIA program of mass assassina¬ 
tions called Operation Phoenix 

APOCAITPSC HOW *5 
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Riding the Phoenix 

By the end of the 1960s, only a few Washington insiders knew that Nelson 
Rockefellers institutional legacy from his days as Eisenhower's special assistant for 
Gild War strategy—the National Secunty Councils Special Group—was responsible 
for a massive campaign of anest, torture, and murder in Vietnam Named appropn- 
ately after the mythical bird that rises reborn from the ashes, Phoenix was the last great 
effort at a counterinsurgency victory that the Special Group would attempt in Vietnam 

Hatched by the CIA in the fall of 1967, Phoenix was directly responsible for 
the deaths of some 26,000 Vietnamese by official U.S. count, or almost 41,000 if 
Saigon's estimate is to be believed. Phoenix rose to these heights of terror under a 
genteel, God-fearing, Pnnceton-educated Catholic named William Colby. As CIA 
station chief in Saigon during the Eisenhower-Kennedy transition years between 
1959 and 1962, Colby had directed clandestine operations in support of the dic¬ 
tatorship of Diem, a fellow- Catholic in a mostly Buddhist nation. Subsequently 
chief of the Ear East Division of the CIA's clandestine services, Colby also oversaw 
the CIA’s secret war in Laos from the Agency’s headquarters in Langley, Virginia 
He did so with such little expense ($20 million to $30 million per year) that the 
war in Laos was considered a great success, despite the battering his 36,000 tribal 
soldiers received and despite the continuing deterioration in neighboring South 
Vietnam. In 1966, he was back in Saigon, assisting one of the Special Group's top 
counterinsurgency aides. Robert Komer, in directing Civil Operations and Rural 
Development Support (CORDS), the overall pacification program that had 
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Phoenix as its terrorizing component. CORDS also had responsibility for CIA offi¬ 
cers who were using the Agency for International Development (AID) as a cover 
and for cultivation of CORDS's AID cover with American civilians in the country¬ 
side. including missionanes. 

By 1968, when Colby was elevated to the rank of special ambassador. 
Phoenix was forcing 250,000 civilians through South Vietnam's pnson system, 
often relying on no more than the word of paid informers. This was at a time 
when the CIA estimated that the commumst-lcd National Liberation Front (NLF) 
totaled at most 150.000 people. Moreover, this flow of 250,000 suspects contin¬ 
ued annually until 1972, when the operation was shut down 

The spine of Phoenix was a series of Provincial Interrogation Centers 
stretching across South Vietnam’s forty-four provinces, but Phoenix’s muscle was 
the CIA’s Provincial Reconnaissance Units (PRU). “CIA representatives recruited, 
organized, supplied, and directly paid CT Icounter-terrorl teams," whose function 
was to use Viet Cong techniques of terror, assassination, abuses, kidnappings, and 
intimidation—against the Viet Cong leadership." 1 Under Phoenix, however, the 
"leadership" became anyone a paid informer chose to accuse, multiplied by hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of people 

The CIA’s William Buckley, as early as May 1967, had warned the Agency's 
top scientist, Sidney Gottlieb, that such abuses of civilians—including raping and 
pillaging by American soldiers—as well as mdtscnminate carpel bombing and 
chemical defoliation of the countryside were giving the NLF ammunition for propa¬ 
ganda operations and indoctnnation of recruits. Bui others at CIA headquaners in 
Langley disagreed Gottlieb sent Buckley’s report to CIA Director Richard Helms, 
who rewarded Buckley by recalling him to Langley and demoting him to "Agency 
drudge " 1 Felix Rodnguez, on the other hand, who had recently amved in Vietnam 
from his adventures against Che Guevara in Bolivia, continued recruiting NLF war 
prisoners for PRU hunts against their former compatnots. deliberately releasing their 
identities to the NLF to remove any hope of reconciliation 

For NLF prisoners who did not cooperate, the CIA had an efficient proce¬ 
dure: They were tortured until they died. CIA doctors conducted medical expen- 
ments, including those on prisoners held in a compound behind the Bien Hoa 
hospital, all in violation of international law. Slowly, methodically, the Agency’s 
psychiatrists tortured prisoners classified by local CIA officers as “typical examples 
of communist indoctnnation." When their attempts to shake the pnsoners’ beliefs 
met with frustration, the scientists decided to continue electncally shocking the 
prisoners The torture went on for three weeks, until the last pnsoner died 

That was the “hard" side of “reeducation" under Komerk and Colby's pacifica¬ 
tion program. The “soft" side was where Cam Townsend's missionanes came in The 
SIL’s bilingual education program worked well in meeting the U.S. mission's techni¬ 
cal needs among the Montagnard tnbes. English had replaced French as Vietnam’s 
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second language in the upper classes of secondary schools, contributing to Saigon’s 
drive to assimilate the fiercely independent people of the Central Highlands 

These forested mountains, actually a continuation of the Annam chain sepa¬ 
rating Vietnam from Cambodia and Laos, were the weak backbone of South 
Vietnam, subject to easy penetration by soldiers from the north and feeble local 
support for the regime in Saigon. To promoters of U S. intervention, however, 
they were strategically valuable for more than military reasons. As early as 
February 1958. a conference in New York organized by the Vietnam Lobby 
(“American Fnends of Vietnam”) and attended by scores of representatives of 
business—including representatives of the International Basic Economy 
Corporation (IBEC), Chase Manhattan Bank, Standard-Vacuum Oil, Chase 
International Investment Corporation, and the Asia Society—had identified the 
high plateau in the Central Highlands as offering “nch possibilities of investment 
for new capital,"* with coal reserves and molybdenite. In these sections, “one can 
draw on the mountaineer Mois IFrench Vietnamese for the Montagnard or moun¬ 
tain peoples, meaning “Savage'l for a labor supply, but the mountain people are 
not yet accustomed to holding regular jobs' 

The job of AID and other Christian missionaries was to change all that and 
instill in the Montagnard tribes the discipline of the Protestant work ethic 
Whatever earlier misgivings Uncle Cam had about channeling SIL recruits into the 
war zone were now overwhelmed by the enthusiasm of his field missionanes. 
These missionanes, like Cam, were caught up in the fray by their own Cold War 
ideological proclivities and ultimately by the pull of powerful forces in the U.S. 
government and in the corporate world. 

The growing apprehension among some reporters and Gls about the sum¬ 
mary executions by CLA-directed PRUs did not deter SlLers from the swift com¬ 
pletion of their appointed rounds in the villages The SlLers continued to gather 
words, vowels, consonants, affixes, syntaxes, and semantics and to learn the names 
of sympathizers and opponents in the villages. SlLers were supposed to protect the 
confidentiality of their linguistic informants and to avoid involvement with any¬ 
thing—including intelligence operations—that could compromise their relation¬ 
ship with their tnbe or their Bible translation mission. But sometimes there could 
be a conflict between their professed neutrality, and their mission under the aus¬ 
pices of a government that had expectations Sometimes this resulted in pressures 
by the CIA for interviews, which, Townsend chimed, had to be refused.' But at 
least one time, SIL did collaborate in a linguistic survey conducted by a Pentagon- 
funded researcher from RAND, Gerald C. Hickey of the U.S. Embassy stafT in 
Saigon, under contract with the Advanced Research Projects Agency. SIL even 
turned over its linguistic informants to Hickey for his questioning In fact, Hickey 
specifically thanked SIL in his acknowledgements, along with “MAC/V [U.S. 
Military Assistance Command/Vietnam| advisor)’ groups," U.S. AID representa- 
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lives, “the Advanced Research Prefects Agency Field Unu in Saigon,” and the 
Saigon government’s Special Commission for Highland Affairs, SILs contractor 7 

The lies were too deep, and the stnngs led high, from Vietnam—where the 
head of U S. Army Intelligence. General Joseph McChnstian, had known S1L since 
visiting Limoncocha while conducting a counterinsurgency survey in Ecuador 
dunng the early Kennedy years—to Washington itself. 

After forty years of futilely trying to scale the heights of Washington’s power, S1L 
found that the White House was at last accessible. Cam had even gotten so far as to 
cross the White House threshold Through the good offices of Rev. Calvin Thielman 
and Nebraska’s Senator Carl Curtis, Cam gained access to Lyndon Johnson’s outer 
office. Meeting with a presidential aide. Cam lobbied hard (and eventually success¬ 
fully) for the president to proclaim an official national day for Bible translation. Over 
and above it all, unspoken but discernible to any politician, loomed the promise of 
SIL’s large donors, including those from Johnson’s home state. This was no idle dream. 
Reality had already arrived in the form of gifts “upwards to $100,000 from a couple 
that divide their time between Dallas and Mexico City.” Cam wrote Rev. Thielman in 
1967." This letter, ironically enough, was in response to a claim filed by Billy Graham’s 
father-in-law, Christianity Today editor Nelson Bell, that SIL's American alias, the 
Wycliffe Bible Translators (WBT), “was receiving large sums from foundations." Cam 
dented this claim to Thielman, although in doing so he confirmed that Sll/WBT had 
received $450,000 from six sources, four of them private foundations,* with only 
$10,000 from the liberal Ford Foundation and nearly $50,000 “Irom a U.S. 
Government agency for a special research project in Afnca,” which went unnamed. 

Texan Lures, New York Strings 

Dallas was growing like an incubus in Cam's dreams for SIL’s expansion 
Cam’s ties to Dallas had developed out of his friendship wuh William Criswell and 
a supporting group of Texas businessmen. 

In the public eye, the center of financial gravity of this group was the Hunt 
family, longtime supporters of S1L and Texas's most notorious oilmen. By 1967-1968, 
when the Hunts’ nghtward rush led them away from Johnson and toward the third- 
party effort headed by Alabama segregationist Governor George Wallace and General 
“Bomb Them Back to the Stone Age" Curtis LeMay. Cam’s base of support among 
Dallas businessmen had widened to include oilmen, ranchers, an executive in United 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company, the chairman and a director of Texas 
Instruments, a director of the Dallas Trust Company, and the chairman of the First 
National Bank of Dallas The core group came from Texas Instruments (Tl), the giant 

* I he foundations, besides Ford, were the Crowell Trust (based on the Crowell family's Quaker Oats fortune 
in Chicago), the Glenmeade Trust (based on the Pew family's Sun Oil Company fortune in Philadelphia), 
and the Lilly Foundation (based on the Lilly pharmaceutical company). 
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electronics conglomerate that had absorbed intercontinental Rubber of past infamy in 
the Congo and Geophysical Service, Inc., a major oil surveyor in the Peruvian 
Amazon. In 1974 the Rockefellers would reveal, in the course of Nelson^ confirma¬ 
tion hcanngs for the vice presidency, that they and their family trusts owned over $17 
million worth of Tl's common stock. The trust department of David's Chase bank 
also held a large block of stock in Tl’s bank. First National, the largest holding being 
controlled by the registrar, Stillman Rockefeller^ First National City Bank* 

In 1967, Cam used his newfound Dallas fnends to leverage additional sup¬ 
port from his old funding base in southern California. He threatened to move 
SILs international headquarters from Santa Ana to Dallas unless money was raised 
for a larger building. “This city may be deprived of a twenty-year-old business 
employing 1900 persons," reported the Santa Ana Register, mistaking SILs global 
enrollment for employees in the area. “We are now processing applications to add 
200 employees and will be adding at least that many each year into the future." 
SILs extension director. Dale Kietzman, told the Register. “As a result a new loca¬ 
tion would need to be donated to us entirely, and we found nothing here," adding 
that “we would still prefer to relocate right here in Orange County." 1 

While thus arming his Orangp County supporters for a fund-raising appeal for 
a new administrative headquarters. Cam plunged ahead with plans to expand into 
Dallas with a new international translation center Right-wing oilman Nelson Bunker 
Hunt had made an offer Cam could not refuse: 100 acres abutting Hunte other prop¬ 
erties near the Southwest Center for Advanced Studies, or money toward buying any 
other site in the Dallas area. Huntfc offer, along with $200,000 in contributions, bol¬ 
stered Cams ambitions for SIL in Texas 1 Cam planned to build a $5 million complex 
of classrooms, libraries, an auditorium, a museum to house tribal artifacts, housing, 
and a large administrative headquarters, he told the press in September ; Cam was 
given the key to the city by the mayor, Erik Jonsson, Tl’s former lop executive. 

With all this excitement, something more significant than Bibles seemed 
afoot, but the press could not grasp it. In the end, Cam had his cake and ate it. 
too: He built the International Linguistics Center that Dallas's oilmen and elec¬ 
tronics bigwigs wanted He got southern California businessmen to donate land 
and raise funds for a new SIL headquarters in Orange County's oil-rich 
Huntington Beach, the future home in exile of South Vietnam's Nguyen Cao Ky. 

Cam was now moving in different, more mainstream financial circles than 
from those he was accustomed to. Hunt notwithstanding, Camls business allies in 
Dallas were part of a corporate network whose financial lines ran north to New 
York's financial establishment and south and west to oil exploration in the 
Amazon and Southeast Asia 

The Dallas-New York connection had a direct impact on SIL Cam’s ambi¬ 
tions for SIL had led him into financial dependence on backers of Lyndon 
Johnsons deepening commitment to a war now spreading across all Southeast Asia 
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Revolt of the Montagnards 

As the war escalated, the American press generally remained loyal to the 
presidency, rather than to its constitutional mission under the First Amendment 
Truth was once more the first casually. British author Philip Knightly correctly 
noted that American journalists were not trained to question basic national 
beliefs, including a Cold War turned hot. He pointed out that “the correspondents 
were not questioning the Amencan intervention itself, but only us effectiveness " 
Atrocities were ignored, not because they were unbelievable, but because they had 
become commonplace and therefore unnewsworthy. 1 ' Anticipating censorship by 
military authorities or editors, some reporters became self-censors 

It took political earthquakes to break this trance. The highland rebellions of 
1965 were one such seismic warning. 

In September of that year, more than 3,000 heavily armed tribesmen in five 
Green Beret camps revolted against the military regime in Saigon. Raising a black, 
red. and green flag with three white stars that represented the largest of the thirty- 
three highland tribes, the Montagnards killed twenty-nine members of the 
Vietnamese Special Forces and seized hundreds of prisoners, including twenty 
Americans. The revolt of one-third of the 10,000-man Montagnard army threatened 
to sever General Edward D. Lansdale's “trip wire" for Vietnam's vulnerable lowlands. 
The lives of S1L translators and their associates in the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance and the International Voluntary Service were pul at nsk The mountain peo¬ 
ple were angry and provided the rebels with a popular base of support. Lowland 
Vieinamcse migrations into the highlands had been sponsored by Saigon and the 
developers of AID The U.S. Command had participated in securing Vietnamese con¬ 
trol over U.S. aid to the tnbes. and Vietnamese had been appointed province district 
chiefs and commanders over tribal soldiers, much to the resentment of tribal leaders. 

By pledging loyalty to the Rade tnbe in their desire for reforms by Saigon 
and by exercising a timely display of General Ky’s airpower, the Green Berets' 
coolheaded approach ended the revolt But the economic origins of the revolt— 
AID’S colonization schemes for the highlands—remained generally ignored. Only a 
month later. Cam's translators held their first Translation Workshop in Kontum, 4 
oblivious of almost all but their millennial vision. 

Nevertheless, much more was influencing SIL than millennial visions. In the 
neighboring Philippines, long the United States’ armed forces' stepping-stone to 
the Asian mainland, the CLA-funded Asia Foundation granted $1,500 to SIL to 
finance the production of primers for hill tnbes. The strategic importance of the 
Asia Foundation in the region and the possibility that this grant could lead to the 
financing of SIL operations elsewhere was not lost on SIL officials. “We have been 
cultivating them for quite some time," branch leader Les Troyer wrote Cam, "and 
feel this has great potential for Wydiffc in the Onent 
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Tribes in Southern Asia “Occupied" by SIL or Languages Under Study by 
SIL in 1972 During Vietnam War 

Source SIL 


The Asia Foundation was one of AlD’s top technical service contractors.” 
The Asia Foundation was also involved in the economic planning for Vietnam's 
highlands being conducted by the South East Asia Development Advisory Group 
(SEADAG). Working out of .Asia House, the Manhattan headquarters of John D 
Rockefeller 3rd’s Asia Society, SEADAG's planners worked on the very nation- 
building development schemes for the Saigon regime that had inspired the 
Montagnard tribesmen to revolt twice in the mid-1960s. SEADAG’s use of lin¬ 
guists. anthropologists, and other social scientists was part of the government’s 
“expanding effort aimed at co-optation of the academic community and its mon- 
general intention to use academics as a cover for coven activities in Southeast 
Asia lake Ho Chi Minh. SEADAG's corporate sponsors were “nation-building" 
through war. a major difference, however, was for whom. 

Behind SEADAG was AID. and behind AID was David Rockefeller. Rockefeller 
Foundation president J. George Harrar. Chase Manhattan Bank director Eugene 
Black (former head of the World Bank), and Cornell University president James 
Perkins (another Chase Bank director, as well as a director of Nelson's IBLC). These 
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men led Johnson’s General Advisor)’ Committee on the Foreign Assistance Program 
It was David Rockefeller who chaired the groups Subcommittee on Private 
Enterprise and who recommended in 1966 the deletion of President Kennedy* pro¬ 
hibition against transferring U S. foreign-aid funds to the World Bank to pay off 
Third World debts to private banks such as Chase 

By then, Nelson's IBEC also had financial links to lucrative credit operations 
in Southeast Asia On IBECs board since 1964 sat Chnstian Cardin, executive vice 
president and then president of Panbas Corporation and us parent, Banquc de 
Pans el des Pays-Bas. Frances largest pnvalely owned bank and a major backer of 
IBECs ventures in Europe, as well as an imponant IBEC stockholder. 1 " Paribas 
representatives sat on the boards of French companies with investments in the 
former French Indochina. Carrying out the directives of David Rockefeller and his 
colleagues on the Foreign Aid Advisory Committee was the committee’s fifty-four- 
year-old executive director. Howard Kresgc Krcsge was SILs liaison, and Cam 
made it a point to wsit the committee's offices when Cam was in Washington ** 

Yet. even though he had a sixth sense about who held power. Cam rarely 
looked further to see what those people did with their power. Nor was he 
immune to manipulation within the grander schemes For Cam. and for most 
Americans imbued with a similar Cold War ideology, it was enough to identify 
with the Christian West, in general, and with the U S. military presence in 
Vietnam, in particular And that self-identity by SIL translators was not lost on 
Vietnamese communists 

Local NLF organizers might have looked upon Cams translators with unex¬ 
pected tolerance, having learned the religious predomination of their work from 
villagers. But this experience was to be shared by regular army troops from the 
North who were moving across the demilitarized zone or down the Ho Chi Minh 
trail along the western borders of Vietnam 

These units were the army of Ho’s Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
iDRV), w hich was at war with the United States and its allied regime in Saigon, 
the Republic of Vietnam. They were imbued more with nationalist than with 
communist ideals. To confront the Americans and Saigon’s troops. General 
Giap and the DRV leaders chose the mountains surrounding the village of Khe 
Sanh for their battleground 

Tut Battle or Khe Sanh 

It was from this area that the CIA had directed the Green Berets to lead Bru 
tribesmen in ambushing DRV soldiers and their supply caravans heading south to 
aid the communist-led NLF 

Khe Sanh was also the base from which the U S commander in Vietnam. 
General William Westmoreland, hoped to launch an invasion into Laos to cut the Ho 
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Chi Minh Trail Border violations on all sides were rampant The commander of 
“unconvennonal warfare” in the Khc Sanh area. Colonel John K. Singlaub. was not 
unknown to the Vietnamese opposition. Smglauh, who would he exposed years later 
for his part in the Iran-Contra arms scandal, had helped set up the "Eagles Nest” head¬ 
quarters at Phou Phi Thi in Laos for the CIA s secret war using Hmong tribesmen * 

Cam was aware that Khe Sanh was coming under increasing pressure SIL’s 
Translation magazine reported as early as January 1966 that two SIL women trans¬ 
lators among the Bru had been forced by a mortar attack to retreat to the U.S. 
Special Forces camp nearby Two years later, the camp had grown into a fortress 
with an all-weather runway as U S. Marine units were hurried up from the low¬ 
lands Harassment from CIA’s Montagnard strike forces was now being answered 
by well-trained regular North Vietnamese Army units. The SIL translators had 
their own responses, handing out Old Testament Bible stones in the Bni language 
to the Khe Sanh village's district chief. 

General Westmoreland wus convinced that the long-awaited Korea-type 
invasion from the north was finally about to happen and intended to meet it at 
Khe Sanh. A true believer in technology, Westmoreland was a promoter of inte¬ 
grated air-land combat systems. He was convinced that Khe Sanh’s mountainous 
terrain would make it impossible for North Vietnam's General Giap to move in the 
necessary forces and artillery to surround and entrap the marines. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and President Johnson, needing a victory' to persuade American 
voters that progress was being made, concurred. 11 

Even as the Khe Sanh area w r as heating up. neither Cam nor Vietnam branch 
leader Hank Blood ordered the withdrawal of local missionaries. SIL’s two transla¬ 
tors continued their work among the Bni while U.S. Marines kept arming in 
greater numbers. And in the hills surrounding Khe Sanh, more and more North 
Vietnamese units kept arriving, building up their forces, moving up artillery, and 
doing exactly what the omniscient U.S. Military Command in Saigon believed was 
impossible Here at sensor-sowed Khe Sanh, Westmoreland assured the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that a target was emerging for massive American firepower that was 
more tangible than body counts 

And yet Westmorelands body counts also continued to grow, often inflated 
beyond any totals the CIA estimated for the Viet Cong. Civilian massacres in the 
lowlands resulting from vanguard aerial bombings followed by “free fire-zone” 
sweeps by U S forces were, just as CIA’s William Buckley warned, driving the 
desperate peasantry into the ranks of the NLF 

In the highlands of Laos, the retreat southward and westward of Hmong 
tribesmen also grew', especially after a January' 1968 offensive by the Pathet Lao 
and North Vietnamese regulars. In South Vietnam’s highlands, tew, the tribes were 
being bloodied But Lansdale’s “trip wire” against North Vietnamese troop and 
supply movements southward remained intact, even if it took a terrible toll on the 
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Montagnards In fact, the tnp wire now was stretched south through the heart of 
the Annam Mountains, studded with Special Fortes forts from which spurs of the 
Green Beret-led Civil Irregular Defense Groups (CIDG) struck westward, with 
local tribesmen recruited for cross-border patrols. 

The SlLers. like the missionaries of the Christian and Missionary Alliance and 
AID'S agronomists, played an important pan in erecting this trip wire and keeping 
it intact The compassion shown Montagnard villagers by Amencan mtssionanes 
lessened traditional tnhal mistrust of outsiders and eased the task of recruitment 
Like the Green Berets who fought alongside the tnbesmen. SIL translators saw 
themselves as helping an embattled country and its threatened tnbes More objec¬ 
tive observations were left to less involved visitors "Pawns in a war of surprise and 
ambush." wrote Nuiionul Geographies Howard Sochurck, “the primitive villagers 
oltcn change loyalties to survive" ; But surviving to become cannon fodder was 
never promising in any war. whether the victims were Scottish Highlanders at 
Culloden or Bm highlanders at Khe Sanh 

Reporters began to chronicle the war's ugly racial undertone Green Berets, 
leading SlL-evangplized jeh tnbesmen toward (he Laotian border to ambush North 
Vietnamese supply lines, still used a tactical guide card made up of orders attnb- 
uted to Major Robert Rogers, organizer in 1759 of the Rangers, the Bntish Empire's 
first antiguemlla stnke force and the most notorious Indian killers of the French 
and Indian War.*' And although a 1940 Small Wars Manual's account of Custer* 
nineteenth-century defeat by the Plains tnbes was no longer required reading for 
eager young U.S. Mannes. Amencan soldiers w-ere still calling the foes they hunted 
in Vietnam's rain forests “Indians * Bntish mathematician and philosopher Bcnrand 
Russell, appalled by the indiscnminate “carpet bombing" and use of chemical 
weapons like Agent Orange, branded the relentless slaughter ‘genocide." 

For the Johnson administration, this label was particularly embarrassing, 
especially since the United States was one of only a few governments in the West 
that had failed to ratify the 1925 Geneva Convention banning the use of poison 
gases and the United Nations Human Rights Covenants that had come out of the 
Nuremberg trials Yet. despite a nsing chorus of alarm from the United States 
allies, intelligence officials inside the White House still missed Russell* histone 
allusion A veterans proposal to celebrate the Indian wars on the heels of the 100th 
anniversary of Custer's massacre of the southern Cheyenne had even gotten as far 
as presidential aide Douglas Cater, a former CIA operative, before it was derailed 

“It seems to me. warned former Rockefeller Foundation fellow and political 
scientist John P Roche, “that this ts a rather bad time to celebrate the Indian wars. 
Bertrand Russell might, after all. enlarge his genocide charge 

Why not ship this off to the Commission on Indian Affairs* Bureaucratically 
yours... mi4 
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TEETHE YEAR Of THE MONKEY 


The Great White War Chief 

Far from the domestic problems plaguing Lyndon Johnson. Americans in 
Saigon celebrated New Year's Eve at the impressive U S. Embassy with the air of 
optimism expected of them Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker's invitations had set 
the tone: ‘Come see the light at the end of the tunnel ‘ But after the Christian 
New Year of 1968 had passed, and with it the cease-fire that had been intermit¬ 
tently broken, the war resumed in all its fury There would not be another truce 
until Tel, the Vietnamese New Year, at the end of the month. By then hundreds of 
Americans and thousands of Vietnamese would become casualties 

Ten thousand miles to the east, a caravan of cars sped through the snowy 
Shoshone-Bannock Indian reservation in southern Idaho carrying government offi¬ 
cials. reporters, and the chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Indian Education. 
Senator Robert Kennedy had interrupted his ski holiday at Sun Valley to carry out a 
surprise inspection of the reservation. It was part of his committees oversight 
responsibilities to review the work of Johnson’s reorganized Bureau of Indian Afiairs 
and its new Division of Education But the reporters who accompanied him specu¬ 
lated that this tnp was also the beginning of Kennedy's presidential campaign 

Many Indians hoped it was. ‘The Kennedys increased the normal margin 
which minonty groups gave to the Democrats because of their apparent interest in 
minority groups.* observed Indian histonan Vine Deloria. Jr., a critic of the 
Kennedy’s' record in office ‘Indian people loved the idea of Robert Kennedy 
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replacing Jack. For them it was an affirmation of the great war chief from the great 
family leading his people in his brother's place" 1 

The Shoshone welcomed Robert Kennedy as if he were a godsend They 
considered New York’s junior senator one of their few friends in Washington. Just 
a month before, after Pueblo and Oglala Sioux tribal leaders had testified at hear¬ 
ings on the BlA’s boarding schools before Kennedy’s subcommittee, Kennedy had 
called the BlA’s policy of forcibly separating school-aged Indian children from 
their families “barbaric." Now Kennedy had come to Idaho’s Fort Hall reservation 
to see for himself “Kennedy presented himself as a person who could move from 
world to world and never he a stranger anywhere." Delona explained. “His genius 
was that he personified the best traits of his Irish heritage and made an attempt to 
define white in a different way 

Kennedy’s focusing on the BIA was not welcomed by Interior Secretary 
Stewart Udall, a member of the Mormon Church, which preached the racial infe¬ 
riority of American Indians and had colluded with the BIA to “save" Indian 
schoolchildren by legally adopting them without their parents’ knowledge or con¬ 
sent President Johnson also was not happy with Kennedy All the polls indicated 
that he would have a tough time getting reelected this year because of the Vietnam 
War and domestic unrest. Already suspicious of Kennedy's every move, Johnson 
did not need Kennedys spotlighting of BIA policies under his administration, 
especially ones that demonstrated racial and cultural insensitivity on top of 
Washington's traditional negligence 

‘Why don't Indians not?" Kennedy had asked a Navajo dunng the heanngs, 
wondering about a seeming difference between Indians on rural reservations and 
African Americans in urban ghettos “It isn’t in their nature to demonstrate," 
explained the executive director of the National Congress of Amencan Indians * But 
anger among Indians over deplorable conditions, including Vietnam veterans 
returning to job discrimination and police violence at home, was building. It would 
soon explode in demonstrations at BIA headquarters and a shoot-out at Wounded 
Knee, the sue of a histone massacre of Indians some seventy-five years earlier 

During the presidential campaign, Kennedy would try to awaken Euro- 
Amencans to the plight of Native Amencans. but the smugness of middle America 
was hard to shake To a sullen audience at Purdue University, he tried to explain 
what Indian children faced on a reservation, where suicide is the most Ircquent 
form of death among adolescents ” Reporter Jack Ncwficld saw him later on the 
campaign plane, silting alone by the window for a half hour, tears in the comer 
of his eyes, the familiar ravaged look on his face, unapproachable " 

If Lyndon Johnson was troubled by having such a sensitive rival, so. too, was 
one of his strongest supporters on Vietnam, Governor Nelson Rockefeller. Nelson 
also had felt Bobby Kennedy’s sting Migrant laborers—whether Indians, African 
Amencans. or Mexican Amencans—were one of Kennedys special concerns The 
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orchards of Rockefeller^ New York were no more spared Kennedy’s senatorial 
investigations than were the vineyards of Governor Ronald Reagan^ California 
Rockefeller did not appreciate Kennedy's calling for a state investigation of 
health conditions at migrant labor camps. Reagan had even less use for Kennedy’s 
urging labor leaders to unionize migrant farmworkers 

Kennedy supported Cesar Chavez’s sinking grape pickers and sponsored 
legislation to grant migrant farmworkers collective bargaining rights This struck 
at the foundation of the cheap-labor code of agribusinesses 

If all this were not bad enough for business, Manin Luther King, Jr., had 
begun to see wealth and poverty as being interrelated phenomena rather than sep¬ 
arate, contradictory ones His projected Poor People’s March to Washington struck 
terror in the hearts of FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover and his adminng supenor. 
President Johnson. King was speaking about hypocrisy in the United Stales, 
including the goals and methods of the Vietnam War, exactly when the Johnson 
White House was suffering from a growing ‘credibility gap." 

Still, Nelson Rockefeller was reluctant to take on Johnson. For one thing, he 
was still licking his wounds from 1964. Rockefeller also feared appearing “soft" on 
Vietnam, especially after his stalking horse candidate, Governor George Romney, 
was brutalized by the press for suggesting after a tour to Vietnam that he had been 
‘brainwashed" by the Pentagon. 

Besides, Nelson genuinely liked Lyndon Johnson. Nelson and Happy often 
visited the president and Lady Bird at their West Texas ranch on the Perdemales 
River. It seemed a strange match between an old-wealth Manhattan sophisticate 
and a nouveau riche cowboy 

But that difference missed the essential point of agreement: Both were glad¬ 
handing politicians, w ho, beneath it all, had never given up their New Deal belief 
that government could make a positive difference in society and advance private 
enterprise, including big business, at the same time. They were just what the con¬ 
servative right wnngs of their respective parties called them: corporate liberals For 
those who understood the historic role of foreign economic policy in promoting 
the prosperity that passed for domestic reform, there was no mystery to corporate 
liberals like Rockefeller and Johnson accepting dictatorship in Latin America as 
easily as a war against communist nationalists in Vietnam 

With Nelson vacillating and Kennedy still unannounced, only one man 
seemed certain about his future: Richard M Nixon. 

The Return or Richard Nixon 

High above New York's Fifth Avenue, in an apartment just a few- floors 
beneath Nelson Rockefeller’s luxurious three-story penthouse. Richard Nixon was 
making a decision about 1968. He had been carefully laying the foundation for 
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this campaign ever since he moved to New York in 1963 to join the Mudge, Rose 
law firm. He had become involved with a new financial group, organized around 
the mutual funds and railroad fortune of Alan and Fred Kirby of Texas and their 
allies, including Donald Kendall, head of PepsiCo Nixon was now on the boards 
of six companies, where he rubbed shoulders for the first time with the Eastern 
Establishment in its own lair 

Even though he had lost his races for the presidency in 1960 and 
California’s governorship in 1962, Nixon continued to play the loyal Republican. 
Even dunng the 1964 Goldwater debacle, he traveled the rubber-chicken circuit, 
boosting local candidates and collecting lOUs in the process He did the same in 
1966 Now r he was ready 

So were a large number of Republican moneymen 

Nixon’s globe-trotting in the Kendalls' jet on behalf of PepsiCo's interna¬ 
tional sales expansion and hts success in promoting Pepsi franchises—including 
those in Saigon and Bangkok—earned him high marks on Wall Street and a regu¬ 
lar six-figure income. It also convinced many business leaders that Nixon was a 
suitable safe alternative to the besieged Lyndon Johnson 

Nixon was not only a political alternative to Johnson; he was also a means of 
escape from the scandals and indiscretions surrounding Johnson. Foremost was the 
famous Bobby Baker scandal, which had erupted dunng the Kennedy administra¬ 
tion when Attorney General Robert Kennedy conducted a bribery investigation 
against Johnson’s former Senate aide. Bakers ties to land-development schemes 
involving Texas oil moneymen surfaced dunng the investig 3 tion. In October 1963. 
the U.S. Senate begsn holding heanngs on the scandal Some of the same Texans 
had been named in Senate Rules Committee heanngs in connection with payoffs 
and loans to Baker in a land-development scheme tied to Jimmy Holla's Teamster 
Pension Fund Johnson had cause to worry that his name would be smeared, and 
he was not the only one Years later, it was revealed that one of the Texas real estate 
firms active in the Dallas-Fon Wonh area in 1963—a firm that was partly owned 
by the family of Bedford Wynne, one of the named "Bobby Baker set"—had a second 
controlling interest: the Rockefeller family Through Rockefeller Center. Inc , the 
Manhattan real estate firm now owned by Nelson and hts brothers, the Rockefellers 
had become partners with the Wynne family m the Great Southwest Corporation ’' 
Should Robert Kennedy run for president and be elected, there was the likeli¬ 
hood of renewed federal investigations of organized crime and of Baker and those 
linked to him. Who knew where this could lead 7 Lyndon Johnson, his power 
wrecked on the shoals of Vietnam, could not protect his friends or even himself 
The movement of conservative Texas money toward Richard Nixon took on 
the appearance of a stampede Some leading figures, like Governor John Connally, 
eventually would follow the herd right out of the Democratic party 

Of great importance to Nixon was the backing of Barry Goldwater. rendered 
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publicly as early as 1965. This backing brought in Christian Fundamentalists and 
the money behind Fundamentalism. Both the new money and the old money had 
a symbolic center in Billy Graham. Graham's ministry, in turn, offered Nixon a 
mass base of conservative, middle-of-the-road voters. 

In January 1968, Richard Nixon decided to move beyond his preoccupation 
with courting the Goldwater ultraconservative wing and to begin capturing the 
moderately conservative center by inviting Billy Graham to his Flonda home 
Nixon asked for Graham's help in deciding whether to run. Graham had known 
Nixon since the 1950s. They were golfing buddies. Both were hawkish on 
Vietnam, although Nixon hoped that those who were tired of the war would sup¬ 
port him over Johnson. An endorsement from Billy Graham, a registered conserv¬ 
ative Democrat, would be a hard blow to Johnson. 

Graham prayed, and Nixon joined in. Graham read the Bible, and Nixon 
read it, too. They watched football. But still no word from Graham about the race. 
Finally, as Graham prepared to depart, Nixon's patience ran out. 

“You still haven’t told me what 1 ought to do." he said. 

Graham turned back, a smile on his face. ‘Well, if you don't run, you’ll 
always wonder," he said. 7 

Nixon had no intention of wondering. With Graham’s support, God would 
appear to be on his side. 

A thousand miles to the north, Robert Kennedy’s mind was also on Nixon 
and Johnson. Fie had decided to enter the race. But when North Korea suddenly 
seized the U.S.S. Pueblo and ns crew dunng an electronic spying mission off the 
Korean coast, Kennedy thought it could only benefit Johnson: A wave of sympa¬ 
thy for the crew and patriotic fervor would overwhelm any efforts to launch a 
challenge to the president. 

A week later, suppressing his anguish, he announced that he ‘would not 
oppose Lyndon Johnson under any foreseeable circumstances." 

That same night, as Kennedy slept, coffins were being unearthed in Saigon's 
cemetenes and guns were being taken out and distributed. Throughout Vietnam, the 
scene was being repeated. The Tet Offensive, which would dramatically change the 
course of the war and throw Robert Kennedy back into the fray, was about to begin 

Tet 

The New Year's firecrackers kept SlLers awake. Rad* tribesmen living nearby 
had warned the Amencan missionaries that they had better leave Banmethuot 
Rumors about a big attack dunng Tel had been circulating for weeks, and far to the 
north, the village of Khe Sanh was already overrun by North Vietnamese troops 

But the Fundamentalist missionanes at Banmethuot were unmoved "Don't 
you know we are immortal until our work is done?" one wrote her children. 
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Another, nurse Betty Olsen, told a journalist, “l have no fear because 1 am in the 
will of God."' 

The Saigon military regime had built an army base just behind the Christian 
and Missionary' Alliance compound nearby, and on the northern outskirts of 
Banmethuot the U.S. Military Command had established bases for Green Berets 
and the 155th Helicopter Company. SILs Hank Blood felt safe. 

In the middle of the night, the Christian and Missionary' Alliance compound 
was caught in a crossfire between Saigon's troops and guerrilla forces of the com¬ 
munist-led National Liberation Front (NLF). Four missionaries were killed, sev¬ 
eral were wounded, and two. Hank Blood and Betty Olsen, were taken prisoner 
by the NLF, along with an AID offictal * Only the AID officer would survive the 
long march north through the jungle. 

At the Bible translation center at Kontum. S1L missionaries fared better. 
Twelve fled in U.S helicopters while a C-47 “dragon" spewed down a hailstorm of 
bullets to cover their escape The fighting between the Americans and their 
Vietnamese enemy was often at close range “The Americans cranked their big 
guns down to zero and aimed them point bank at the waves of shrieking soldiers," 
one evangelical wrote, as if reporting a scene out of the American West “The mis¬ 
sionaries inside the bunkers could clearly hear the screams of the wounded and 
dying ^ When, after two days and nights of fighting, the attack ended with 960 
Vietnamese bodies counted by the Americans, the missionaries sang hymns 

In Saigon, a group of NLF guerrillas tned to storm Diem’s National Palace, 
demanding “Open the Gates! We are the Liberation Army!" But the palace, per¬ 
haps because of the ever-present possibility of coups, was prepared for attackers 
The assault failed. 

But the attack on "Bunkers Bunker," the fortified new six-story white U.S. 
Embassy, was more effective Blasting a hole through the nme-foot-high wall sur¬ 
rounding the embassy compound, nineteen guerrillas charged toward the main 
chancery building. A marine guard managed to slam and bolt the building's giant 
Thai leak doors just in time 

By early morning. General Westmoreland's MPs had stormed the embassy 
grounds and overwhelmed the attackers. Shortly afterward. Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker amved with reporters and joined in Westmoreland’s declaration of victory. 


•TV missioning* open admiration (or AtDs Mike Benge was precarious A lough ex-Minne. Benges close 
nrs to the U S Embassy is i worker lor the International Voluntary Service (IVS) among the 100.000 Rule 
Montagna rds around Bamncthuoi had made him a special prue for his captors In Fundamentalist accounts 
ol the Tet Offensive, Benge never denied lies to the CIA when questioned by the Vietnamese, answenng 
accusations instead wuh tounienrhaigcs that his captors were really North Vieinamese soldiers Years later, 
alter Benge helped launch the MIA (MissingtnActum) movement in the States, former GA Director 
William Colby would reveal that a Rade speaking IVS worker had helped the CIA set up the Green Beret 
and AID program among thr Rade and then joined the CIA itself See William Colby, HtmonUk Men My Lift 
m the CIA (New York Simon 61 Schuster. 1978). 
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But to the reporters and the world that saw their photographs, the attack on the 
embassy had shattered the illusion of U S invulnerability For millions, the picture 
of Premier Ky’s power broker and National Police director. General Nguyen Ngoc 
Loan, coldbloodedly executing an NLF suspect with a gunshot to the head shat¬ 
tered the carefully orchestrated image of the Saigon regime as a guardian of 
democracy, due process, and human rights. The regime’s worth in American blood 
plummeted in U.S. opinion polls. For above it all was the stark fact that more 
than a hundred cities and villages throughout South Vietnam had been struck at 
once, and with the obvious sympathy, if not collaboration, of a sizable proportion 
of the Vietnamese population. 

For the next four months, the attacks would continue, with two major offen¬ 
sives, including one enormous one in May, proving that Westmoreland’s gleeful 
claims about an exhausted enemy were really wishful thinking Instead, the destruc¬ 
tion that accompanied the Amcncan counterattack, the killing of thousands of civil¬ 
ians caught in the cross fires, bombings, and assassinations by both sides, appalled 
the Amencan people and undermined their confidence that this war could be won, 
or that it was even worth winning. A young Amencan major's Orwellian double¬ 
think explanation for the U.S. destruction of Ben Tn. a major commercial center in 
the Mekong Delta, with napalm and 5,000-pound bombs, seemed to sum up where 
it was all leading to: “It became necessary to destroy the town to save it." 

If the genocidal nature of the war was not clear yet to the Amencan public, 
it was to the Vietnamese civilians of My Lai hamlet. The fnghtened Gls of Charlie 
Company had already learned to despise the Vietnamese with racist slurs like 
gook when they were given orders to massacre civilians. It took less than two 
hours, but when it was over, 347 men, women, and children, including babies, 
were dead. Although news of the massacre would not leak out for another year, 
the moral force of the Amencan intervention had been fatally wounded From 
then on. ns symbol would not be the GI with candy for kids, but My Lai and the 
assassins of ClAs Operation Phoenix 

The Tet Offensive proved the folly of General Westmoreland’s insistence that 
the real battle would be at Khc Sanh, that the mounting conflicts in the cities were 
only a planned diversion from the long-anticipated invasion from the north In 
fact, the real diversion was in such highland strongholds as Khe Sanh. British 
General Robert T Thompson, the antiguerrilla expert who had masterminded the 
successful British counterinsurgency campaign in Malaysia, warned just that: 
“These battles within the cities are the decisive ones, and the larger scale battles 
which have, and are, being fought in the Annamite Mountains chain are the diver¬ 
sion " To Thompson, the U.S. tendency to believe that Tel was a desperate “go for 
broke" tactic demonstrated “a complete lack of understanding of the war and the 
stage it has now reached " l0 

By allowing Westmoreland to withdraw troops from the countryside at Khe 
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Sanh's rear. Johnson and the Joint Chiefs of Staff had opened the door to the 
NLFs reemergence in the villages, where the CIA’s own arrests, assassinations, 
and installation of collaborators in official posts inadvertently had identified 
Saigon's network of supporters. 

The NLF now struck back, executing collaborators and destroying the social 
infrastructure of the CIA's pacification program Johnsons obsession with the 
highlands as the barrier to the wart being brought to the cities ironically had 
ensured that the final staging ground would, in fact, be the cities. Trapped by their 
own Cold War ideology into thinking that they were fighting a proxy Soviet and 
Chinese foreign invasion of Vietnam. Johnson, Walt Rostow, and the Joint Chiefs 
could not admit they were deeply involved in a civil war in Vietnam 

General Thompson, on the other hand, was not confused, he, as President 
Kennedy had said before him, knew that the regime in Saigon could not be saved 
if it did not gain popular support And popular support could not be gained by 
U S military escalation. That was why Kennedy had begun the withdrawal of U S 
Marines just before his death. “Now obviously withdrawal means losing," 
Thompson explained, “but massive escalation equally means losing ... If you 
escalate massively, it would mean that the rest of the world would want to have 
very little to do with you as a people And l think that, quite possibly, the United 
States as a result of all this would have lost its soul and would tear itself apart"" 
Even SILs Asia director. Richard Pittman, was unnerved by Tct: “The devas¬ 
tation of our center is like a scene of judgment day." he wrote Cam from Kontum 
But his faith was not shaken. The Hand of God was in evidence even in 
body counts. The low number of SIL casualties seemed to indicate that God's 
thumb was on the scales of justice 

Reassunng Cam that all SIL teams had moved “near Amencan military facili¬ 
ties," Putman was “happy to say that morale is high." 11 

In Washington, however, it was more difficult to see the Lord at work in any¬ 
thing in Vietnam The North Vietnamese siege of Khe Sanh had not yet been bro¬ 
ken, and despite massive bombings of North Vietnam. General Giap’s buildup 
around Khe Sanh had not been hindered. If anything, "on balance, North Vietnam's 
a stronger military power today than before the bombing began," aide Townsend 
Hoopes reported to the new defense secretary, Clark Clifford In the south, mean¬ 
while, the Americans now had lost much of the countryside to the NLF 

“Johnson can't get away with saying it |Tet| is really a victory for us," Robert 
Kennedy said in a speech. “The Viet Cong .. have demonstrated despite all our 
reports of progress . .. that half a million American soldiers with 700,000 
Vietnamese allies, with total command of the air (and) sea. backed by huge 
resources and the most modem weapons, are unable to secure even a single city 
from the attack of an enemy whose total strength is about 2*>0,000." 

Then Kennedy struck the chords of the past, echoing his dead brother: 



We have misconceived the naiure of the war We have sought to resolve by 
military might a conflict whose issue depends upon the will and conviction of the 
South Vietnamese people .. This misconception rests on a second illusion—the 
illusion that we can win a war which the South Vietnamese cannot win for them¬ 
selves . Government corruption |in Saigon) is the source of the enemy's 
strength The third illusion is that the unswerving pursuit of military victory, 
whatever its cost, is in the interest of either ourselves or the people of Vietnam 
Their tiny land has been devastated by a weight of bombs and shells greater 
than Nazi Germany knew More than 2 million South Vietnamese are now 
homeless refugees .. Whatever the outcome of these battles, it is the people we 
seek to defend who are the great Ioscts The fourth illusion is that the American 
national interest is identical with—or should he subordinated to—the selfish 
interest of an incompetent military regime .. The fifth illusion is that this war 
can be settled in our own way and in our own time on our own terms. 

To Kennedy, the choice was clear: “Our nation must be told the truth about this 
war, in all its terrible reality." There was a domestic price with that reality, as well: “We 
cannot build a Great Society there if we cannot build one in our own country."'' 

Never before had the credibility of an American president been so under¬ 
mined by his own policies at home and abroad. 

“Declare now," Richard Goodwin urged Kennedy clandestinely from the 
McCarthy campaign in New Hampshire. 

On March 5, a full week before the New Hampshire primary, Kennedy 
decided to do just that. '* On March 7, he asked his brother Ted to inform Eugene 
McCarthy that he would probably enter the race after the Wisconsin primary in 
early Apnl. Ted. unhappy, procrastinated until March 11 and then passed the 
responsibility to Richard Goodwin, who told McCarthy the next day, March 12. on 
the evening before the New Hampshire primary. McCarthy, anticipating a victory 
after weathering red-baiting by conservative Democrats, was understandably bitter. 

The Ides of March 

The country was going through a sea-change in opinion. Even SILs board, 
meeting in early March, expressed reservations about the war “We are much con¬ 
cerned that we could have very strong criticism even affecting the work if another 
tragedy occurred." ' 

The next day. New Hampshire held its primary Voters showed their disen¬ 
chantment with the war by giving McCarthy 42 percent of the votes Even at this 
late date, an air of unreality surrounded the Johnson administration. Dean Rusk 
testified before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on foreign aid to South 
Vietnam as if Tct had never happened. Kennedy made Johnson an offer he was 
convinced no one but Lyndon Johnson could refuse: He would not enter the race if 
Johnson would appoint a presidential task force, with Kennedy included, to review 
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Vietnam policy with the intention of recommending a change Clark Clifford 
reported back on March 14 ihat Johnson immediately rejected the proposal. 

Meanwhile, Clark Clifford had more than a Kennedy candidacy or South 
Vietnam's viability to worry about: When does countennsurgency become genocide, 
and what was the war costing Americans? His aide, Townsend Hoopes, touched the 
nerve of the matter: “Anything resembling a clear-cut military victory in this appears 
possible only at the price of literally destroying South Vietnam, tearing apart the 
social and political fabric of our own country, alienating our European friends, and 
gravely weakenmg the whole free world structure of relations and alliances." 1 ' 

Clifford noted grimly that with the exception of the Marcos regime in the 
Philippines and the client regime in South Korea, the United States’ traditional 
allies had failed to back U.S. intervention in Indochina; even nearby Australia and 
New Zealand sent only token forces into the battlefield. Latin America, despite 
Johnson's entreaties, remained aloof; only the Brazilian junta sent men, but they 
were medics, not troops. And Europe was becoming openly critical. 

In addition, European banks and other foreign investors holding U.S. dollars 
were increasingly worried about what the wars inflation was doing to the value of 
the dollar. Not only did the declining value of the dollar give U.S. companies' 
exports a competitive advantage in Europe and other markets that they probably 
did not deserve, but it also undermined the dollar-based assets of European bal¬ 
ance sheets. Not the least of these assets were dollars that had been left in Europe 
from Marshall Plan loans, as well as direct U.S. corporate investments and dollars 
brought in by U.S servicemen and tourists. All created deficits in the balance of 
payments that reached $40 billion by 1968. Even gold, the reference point for all 
noncommunist currencies, was pegged to the dollar’s value, at $35 per ounce. 

In late 1967 and early 1968, as a wave of imports hit American markets, as 
inflation and the U.S. budget deficit grew with the Vietnam War, and as an end to 
the war that would be favorable to the United States looked further away than 
ever, European confidence in the dollar collapsed. Dollars were cashed in for gold 
in European money markets, and the flight of gold from the U.S. Treasury reached 
a crisis stage. 17 This “Gold Crisis" came to the steps of the Johnson White House, 
in the form of a delegation of powerful bankers 

The Tet Offensive had convinced much of the international business com¬ 
munity that the war would take too long and therefore would be too costly to 
win. On March 13, the day after his defeat in New Hampshire, Johnson suffered 
the indignity of hearing Rockefeller ally C. Douglas Dillon and other members of a 
presidential advisory panel warn him of “the grave consequences to the United 
States’ international trade and financial position" if he did not raise taxes to 
increase treasury revenues. 1 " 

Johnson called British Pnme Minister Harold Wilson on the Hot Line that 
was usually reserved for nuclear threats, asking him to suspend gold payments. 
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Thai mghi Queen Elizabeih made a proclamation that closed Britain’s stock 
exchanges, its foreign-exchange markets, all the foreign departments of banks, 
and, of course, the London Gold Exchange. 

Nelson Rockefeller remained aloof, but watchful. He refused to join the cho¬ 
rus of budget-conscious critics of foreign aid. He was still convinced of the neces¬ 
sity of foreign aid for U.S. corporate investment abroad, both as the promoter of 
Third World development and the bulwark against revolution and Soviet infiltra¬ 
tion. Just the previous year, his brother David had pressured congressmen against 
cuts in aid to Latin America and had rallied corporate leaders in the Council ol 
the Americas to do likewise. This accord on Third World policy extended to 
Vietnam. The Rockefellers continued to back Johnson. George Romney's cam¬ 
paign, hobbled by Rockefeller aides crafting prowar speeches for the Michigan 
governor, had succumbed on February 28. A bitter Romney explained privately 
that he withdrew because “he found out he was being used by Rockefeller as a 
stalking horse.” |g On March 12, a wnte-in campaign for Nelson gathered 11 per¬ 
cent of the votes in the New Hampshire Republican primary. A Gallup poll 
showed him beating Johnson handily. 

On March 16, Robert Kennedy’s announcement, televised from the same 
Senate Caucus Room from which John Kennedy had announced his bid for the 
White House, helped Nelson make up his mind. Kennedy’s candidacy, Nelson 
realized, would draw from his own traditional constituency: moderates, liberals, 
and minorities. On March 21, after concluding that he could not win over Nixon’s 
supporters, he again withdrew from a race he had never formally entered 

What Rockefeller could not have known was how a small battle in the tribal 
highlands of Laos, even more than the massive air strikes around Khe Sanh, was 
playing a crucial part in the American domestic drama leading to the resignation 
of Lyndon Johnson. Johnson’s announcement that the United Slates would halt 
the bombing of North Vietnam and open negotiations in Paris came just three 
weeks after the CIA's “Eagle’s Nest," a mile up in the mountains of Laos, had fallen 
to the Pathet Lao. With the capture of Phon Pha Thi on March 11, the U.S. 
Command had lost its key radar guidance center for B-52s that were flying from 
Thailand across Laos to bomb Hanoi and the Red River Delia in the east. By the 
time this bombing campaign was halted, it was already electronically blind. 

Johnson had mentioned not running again as early as August 1967, but few 
had taken him seriously. Lady Bird, always worried about his health, attributed 
several factors to his retreat: the Gold Crisis, the shift in sentiment against the war 
among Johnson’s “wise men” advisory panel, and, finally, the prospect of electoral 
defeat by that “pipsqueak" Robert Kennedy. 

Johnson himself later confirmed the fears about his psychological state. “1 felt 
that 1 was being dared on all sides by a giant stampede coming at me from all direc¬ 
tions ”‘ v He had succumbed to tirades in front of both the Cabinet and the public. 
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“Letk get one thing dear," he told the Cabinet on March 16. "I’m not going to stop 
the bombing ..lam not interested in further discussion" Speeches became a 
tantrum against "moving the battlefield into cities where people lived ." Better to 
bomb Khe Sanh to keep the Montagnard hills' “trip wire" in place, ii it could still be 
found. By then, after forty days of siege, the jungle hills around Khe Sanh had been 
turned into a scorched desert, having received more bombs, according to Townsend 
Hoopes. than “any target in the history of warfare, including Hiroshima.""' 

But there was more discussion, strong dissent, in fact, from the very “wise 
men" he had chosen to advise him When Clark Clifford finally insisted that the 
draft of a speech drop defiant analogies to the Alamo, the hawks were stunned 
“The President cannot give that speech It would be a disaster." What “seems not to 
be understood." he added, “is that major elements of the national constituency—the 
business community, the press, the churches, professional groups, college presi¬ 
dents. students, most of the intellectual community—have turned against the war."" 1 
Johnson got the message. On March 31. just before the Wisconsin primary could 
hnng decisive embarrassment, he went on national television and told the divided 
nation that he would not seek a second term 

No sooner had Johnson made hts announcement than he received a call 
from Nelson at the White House “Tell him that Happy and I watched him," 
Nelson told a White House aide “We thought that he was fabulous. His friends 
are with him one hundred percent. He’s a great patriot. We’re both devoted to him 
and just want to reach out to him at this timc."“ 

At one minute to midnight, the White House received another call from 
Rockefeller. This time Johnson took it. though alone in his bedroom. When he 
emerged ten minutes later, he looked relieved, chuckling "Now Nelson Rockefeller 
is reassessing things"” 


The Power of Personal Loyalty 

Over the next few weeks. Nelson watched cautiously as events in Vietnam 
unfolded: Ho Chi Mtnh’s quick acceptance of Johnson's offer of peace talks. Rusk 
and Rostow’s discord on accepting, the breaking of the siege of Khe Sanh, the con¬ 
tinued rocket attacks on Saigon, and the persistent refusal of the alleged "domi¬ 
nos* surrounding South Vietnam to respond to the call for troops. 

Harvard professor Henry Kissinger, infuriated by Hanoi’s obvious decision in 
July 1967 to launch the Tet Offensive and to take a hard line against concessions to 
the Ky-Thieu regime, had moved away from the peace proposal he had brought 
secretly to Pans on Johnson's behalf in August 1967 In say doing, he was rejecting 
the very outlines of a peace plan that Clark Clifford and Johnson’s top negotiator, 
Avercll Hamman, were now embracing an end to bombing in the North and the 
strategic withdrawal of U.S. troops from the highlands to the demilitanzed zone. 
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the lowland Vietnamese cities, and the highways and the important Mekong Delta 
Nelson, for his part, had to offer some kind of peace plan if he were to 
become a viable candidate. He turned to Kissinger The two worked out a pro¬ 
posed disengagement based on a model already discredited by Saigon and U.S. 
violations: the 1954 Geneva Agreement of free elections, coupled with North 
Vietnamese withdrawal, the NLF's surrender of arms, and the continued reign of 
the Saigon regime's deadly security forces '" 

Meanwhile, as the war raged on, Nelson pondered his chances if he reen¬ 
tered the race. He could not break Nixon’s hold over the Republican party's regu¬ 
lars. The only way to win would be, once again, to lake the convention by storm 
through an appeal directly to the voters and the delegates. However, this was the 
strategy that had failed in 1960 and 1964. 

Ironically, it was not Republicans who finally persuaded Rockefeller to take 
the plunge; it was the titular head of the Democratic party and the president of 
the United States, Lyndon Johnson. 

After his withdrawal speech, Johnson had invited the Rockefellers for a “very 
secret"*’ private dinner at the White House. Johnson chose April 23, when the 
While House would be hosting a black-tie diplomatic reception in honor of 
Johnson’s signing the U.S. ratification of amendments to the Charter of the 
Organization of American States. Nelson’s appearance at the White House would 
not cause undue speculation by the press. But Nelson was not a guest at that 
reception. The affair was already breaking up when he and Happy arrived at the 
White House’s basement entrance. Nelson was probably expecting a quiet evening 
w-ith an old friend, perhaps to console the president confidentially as he had over 
the phone on March 31 Happy, at least, did not expect what came next: Johnson 
wanted Nelson to declare for the presidency. 

"He told me he could not sleep at night if Nixon were president." Nelson 
recalled years later, “and he wasn't sure about Hubert |Humphreyl either" 

“I told him I'd made a promise to Happy that 1 would not run again.’ 1 
“Let me talk to Happy,” said Johnson, and he took her down the hall for a 
dose of his famous personal persuasion. 

Happy and Johnson had a special relationship based on Happy’s ability to 
make men feel important. By almost all accounts, Lyndon Johnson was the kind of 
man who needed such stroking. 

The conversation lasted half an hour. Happy was swayed by Johnson’s argu¬ 
ments about how important Nelson’s campaign was to the country; to the presi¬ 
dency; to Lyndon Johnson; and, ultimately, to Nelson 

“I’ve talked her into letting you run,’’ Johnson reported.'" 

A week later, Rockefeller once more convened reporters in the opulent Red 
Room of Albany's State Capitol to announce that his candidacy was now “active.” 
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Through the Valley of Death 

As early as 1964, Nelson Rockefeller had been aware of the FBI’s slander 
campaign against Rev. Martin Luther King. Jr., having secretly been briefed by the 
FBI during its attempts to discourage participation in receptions held to honor 
King’s return from Sweden with the Nobel Peace Prize. 1 By 1968, King was speak¬ 
ing out against the w r ar in Vietnam, threatening to widen the civil rights move¬ 
ment to include those who were opposed to the war. At the same time, he began 
to strike at the economic inequities by allying his movement with the struggles of 
African American workers in the cities, further widening the movement and deep¬ 
ening us roots within the urban working class. 

Lyndon Johnson understood the threat posed to the political establishment 
by King’s new emphasis on economics and the war. “That goddamn nigger 
preacher may drive me out of the White House," J he told cabinet members after 
King's April 4, 1967, speech against the war A year later to the day, in Memphis, 
Tennessee, to support predominantly black sanitation workers striking for collec¬ 
tive bargaining rights supposedly guaranteed by federal law, King was assassi¬ 
nated. Riots erupted throughout the nation. 

Nelson Rockefeller and Lyndon Johnson attended King’s funeral in Atlanta. So 
did their leading rival for the loyalty of Afncan American voters, Roben Kennedy 

In the aftermath of King's death. Rockefeller was criticized for his member¬ 
ship in the discriminatory Knickerbocker Club and heckled by Afncan American 
students at Spelman College, long funded by his family. Kennedy, in contrast, won 
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praise from African American students. Dunng his tour of Washington’s riot-tom 
neighborhoods right after the King assassination, Kennedy was riding a swell of 
revulsion against injustice and death, in Vietnam and in the agrifields and ghettos 
of the United States. The revulsion reached even into the ranks of the normally 
conservative leadership of white Protestant Fundamentalism 

“Americans everywhere must be searching their hearts. 1 am mine," Cam 
Townsend wrote to SIL’s membership the day before Kings funeral: 

What have I done to help my fellow citizen whose complexion is darker than my 
own 7 . 1 maintained that I loved them, but where was the practical demonstra¬ 

tion of that love 7 1 lied Dear fellow worker, we need to search our souls Are 
we living a lie? 

We have gone along with certain prevalent altitudes even though they 
were obnoxious to us Another question. Are we doing all we can to get Negro 
members? Shouldn't we assign someone to visit their colleges with the challenge 
of Bible translation work and assure them that we would welcome more Negro 
members. Yours in memory of Martin Luther King ' 

Nevertheless, SIL would remain overwhelmingly white, even in Africa. Not 
even Catholics would be welcome. The board of SILAVycliffe Bible Translators 
had specifically ruled against admitting Catholics the previous year, when a young 
Catholic, Paul Witte, sought membership. Cam responded by arranging for Witte's 
association with the Colombian branch through Bishop Canyes, for which he was 
rewarded with official Criticism of the Colombia branch by the board and hints 
that perhaps Cam was getting too old for the job of general director. 

Kennedy, loo, came under attack from Fundamentalists who were sympa¬ 
thetic to Governor George Wallace’s candidacy on the American Independent 
party ticket. SIL backer Nelson Bunker Hunt set up a $1 million trust fund to lure 
General Curtis LcMay into the campaign as Wallace's running mate/ 

Rockefeller w-atched enviously as Kennedy crossed effortlessly from one polit¬ 
ical world to another, courting white farmers in Indiana and suburban “white- 
backlash" blue-collar workers with the same courage he showed among Mexican 
American farmworkers in California and African American workers in Washington. 

And through it all. Kennedy was being monitored, like Martin Luther King, 
Jr., before him, by the FBI and targeted by ultranghtists. After being humbled in 
Oregon with second place, following victories in the Indiana and Washington. 
D.C., primaries, he entered southern California with the knowledge that the home 
of Richard Nixon and Ronald Reagan, a hotbed of Fundamentalist reaction, would 
be his greatest challenge. He never conceived that it would be his doom. 

Sirhan Sirhan had been a Kennedy supporter until he saw a news photo of 
Kennedy wearing a yarmulke, appealing to Jewish voters in Oregon with his sup¬ 
port for selling fifty Phantom jet bombers to Israel. Sirhan was a refugee from 
Palestine, having immigrated to the United States with his family in the mid- 
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1950s. Kennedy's remarks came only seven months after Jordan, Sirhans legal 
homeland, and other Arab states had been defeated in the June 1967 War. 
June 5 was the first anniversary of the war; Sirhan had written in his diary of 
his resolve to kill Kennedy before that date. His words were repetitive, com¬ 
pulsive. 

Sirhan Sirhan made his way to the hotel kitchen and waited with a gun The 
place was packed. Senator Kennedy, after a grueling campatgn and having held his 
own in a televised debate with Senator Eugene McCarthy, had won the California 
Democratic primary. He had just made his victory statement in the ballroom, call¬ 
ing for national unity to heal the wounds of war and division Now he was on his 
way to a press conference. He detoured through the kitchen Suddenly, shots were 
lired and Kennedy fell with a head wound. He died the next day. A major con¬ 
tender had been removed from the American political arena 

Nelson Rockefeller, acting in his capacity as governor, met the Kennedys and 
the senator's body at New York’s La Guardia Airport. As he had for the family of 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Nelson provided Pocanuco’s major domo, Joseph Canzeri, 
to help the Kennedys with funeral arrangements. He spent the next day of mourn¬ 
ing in New York, attending Kennedy’s service with 2,500 foreign dignitanes in St. 
Patricks Cathedral. He rode the funeral tram the following day to Washington, and 
he watched thousands of mourners sing a last farewell at the Lincoln Memorial, then 
follow the funeral procession across the bridge into Arlington National Cemetery 
and up the hill overlooking the Potomac, where Bobby was buried next to his 
brother. Then Nelson met at the State Department in the office of his family founda¬ 
tion^ former president, Secretary Dean Rusk He needed a briefing immediately. He 
was. after all, now a leading presidential candidate. 

It was natural that the poor and disfranchised should mourn Bobby 
Kennedy more than did the rest of the nation. His loss was felt particularly by 
minorities, who believed he was their last hope in American national politics. 

Rockefeller sensed the vacuum in leadership among these people and imme¬ 
diately tned to fill it. He knew he was no Kennedy to them. But he also knew 
there was no one else they could turn to, with Hubert Humphrey still the candi¬ 
date of the war and Eugene McCarthy still the candidate of the discomfited com¬ 
fortable in educated white suburbia. And he also could see that the hard questions 
that might have made his owti candidacy—or Humphrey’s or Nixons—less viable, 
would not be asked by the molders of mass opinion after the assassination. Wrote 
journalist Jack Newfield, “Sociologists, politicians, and religious leaders (werel 
blaming movies, comic strips, and television. No one seemed to think that 
Vietnam, or poverty, or lynchings, or our genocide against Indians had anything 
to do with it Just popular culture like Bonnie and Clyde, never political institu¬ 
tions. or our own tortured history." 

“I got home about 2 a m. New York time,” Newfield continued, “and put on 
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the television to see a tape of President Johnson announcing a new commission to 
study the causes of violence in America. One of the members of the commission, 
he said, would be Roman Hruska, the Republican Senator from Nebraska who 
was the major Congressional spokesmen for the National Rifle Association I 
could imagine Bobby wincing as he heard the absurd views." 

Nelson did not wince. Instead, he met with the president at the White 
House immediately after Johnson announced the commissions charges 

Rockefeller's conversation with Johnson that day in the Oval Office was kept 
“off the record." but Nelson had a press conference afterward in the White Houses 
West Lobby. He was the first candidate to resume campaigning after Kennedys 
death, and the White House setting gave every indication of the president's bless¬ 
ing. “1 requested a meeting with the President so that, as a result of last weeks 
tragedy, we discussed the role of a candidate in assisting to bring the kind of sta¬ 
bility and healing of wounds and division which exist in this country." Having 
proclaimed himself a national healer, he already spoke like a president-elect I 
spent quite a lot of time with the President alone Then Secretary Rusk. General 
Wheeler {chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff!. and Mr. Rostow* came in We 
spent two hours on the situation at home and abroad" 

Asked if there would be any changes in his campaign. Nelson managed to 
tie personal courage to support for the war in Vietnam. “No. .... If democracy is 
to stay alive and strong, then there can be no timidity. . . There arc some 
500,000 Americans fighting on the front in Southeast Asia, some 20,000 have 
given their lives, and 1 don't think it is for us at home who are trying to represent 
the forces of democracy in the heart of the nation to cringe from risks ’ 

Then he revealed his campaign strategy Asked if Kennedy’s death had 
changed the political picture for the Republicans. Nelson nodded. “I think . the 
shock and sorrow will be reflected in a changed mood, that the bndges which he 
built to our groups who have not shared largely in the American way of life are 
going to be bridges which will influence both those who are in these groups and 
the rest of this country."* 

Nelson offered Kcnnedyls Senate seat to two liberals, albeit Republican liber¬ 
als, in the Kennedy mavenck vein New York Mayor John Lindsay, who declined, 
and then Rep. Charles Goodell, who accepted. He then appointed the former 
California chair of “People for Kennedy" and a close fnend of the Kenncdys, Mrs. 
Thomas Braden, to lead a national ‘People for Rockefeller" organization. “Most of 
the people I know who were for Robert F. Kennedy are now for Nelson A. 
Rockefeller." she explained. “Some are still too stunned to do much but those who 
can will help Governor Rockefeller." She was not quoted as mentioning her hus¬ 
band's debt to Nelson for a loan that helped him buy a California newspaper 

To launch his 66,000-milc blitzkrieg around the country. Nelson headed for 
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Braden country, Los Angeles For the first time he included Watts in his itinerary. 
“I think the people who supported Bobby Kennedy arc going to come to me now," 
he told his staff, and he instructed them to begin all speeches on the West Coast 
with a tribute to Kennedy But the speeches should not be too introspective “1 
don’t want any of that sick society stuff. A few nuts don't reflect the state of the 
country," he insisted The United States had better stop “looking backward" on 
past tragedies and mistakes and get beyond such ‘negative thinking."' California 
Governor Ronald Reagan's claim that the assassination was the result of a growing 
attitude of permissiveness by the nation's courts and leaders might have contained 
a kernel of truth for New Yorks “Get Tough on Crime” governor. Nelson could not 
accept Billy Graham’s belief that the shooting was symbolic of world moral and 
spiritual decline or liugene McCarthy’s belief that the United States bore too great 
a burden of guilt for the kind of neglect that had allowed the disposition of vio¬ 
lence to grow in the country. Nelson Rockefeller was bullish about America and 
still the perennial optimist about his own political ambitions. 

He could pull together minorities, liberals, and youths into a new 
Rockefeller coalition, he confided to his antiwar son. Steven. He believed he could 
"get the nomination by a great public outcry Steven explained later. "Going to 
the people is his thing; he loves the applause. Going to the delegates was not his 
thing ' And in the end, that was his undoing. If average Republican delegates 
were anything in 1968, they were not minorities, not liberals, not youths. 

And Nelson Rockefeller was not Robert Kennedy. Henry Kissinger's plan for 
withdrawal from Vietnam and his constant efforts to make Nelson’s confusing 
statements come out sounding right did not create the excitement that Kennedy’s 
clean break with Johnson had 

Rockefeller by now had adopted the Kennedy style of plunging recklessly 
into crowds, pumping hands, and losing cuff links. Desperate to win over 
Kennedy's Latino supporters in Texas, Florida, and California, he played his Latin 
American lies to the hilt. He often spoke in Spanish at such events But by the end 
of July, it was clear to the country that Rockefeller's Kennedy style was not 
Kennedy substance. 

His "New Leadership versus Old Politics" theme fell flat with both voters 
and delegates, especially when they looked at who was backing him. These back¬ 
ers were no populist mavericks like those who had backed Kennedy These were 
millionaire businessmen, men like David and Winthrop's real estate partner. 
Trammel Crow; luxury depanment store owner Stanley Marcus; Du Pont family 
in-law Baron Kidd; and chemical scion A. Felix du Pont, Jr. 

In the waning days of the campaign, with the Republican Convention in 
Miami just a week away, the Miami Herald prematurely released a Gallup poll show¬ 
ing that Nixon could do better than Rockefeller against Humphrey or McCarthy. 
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“Nixon or John Mitchell must have gotten to Gallup," Rockefeller said He knew all 
about the use of polls in psychological warfare, and Gallup was suspect as a “born- 
again Christian" So he responded tn kind, leaking a Hams poll that showed himself 
the victor Then he repeated this maneuver by releasing a poll taken by his own 
campaign staff after the convention had begun. But it did no good 

Rockefeller lost on the first ballot, 277 votes to Ntxon^ 692. Hts last cam¬ 
paign to win the White House he coveted all his life was over. 

It was a temble shock to his sense of self-worth He flew back to New York, 
comforting hts backers with a typical self-effacing apology. “You were fine I just 
wasn’t good enough. I let you down."" Even Humphrey's offer later that month to 
share the Democratic ticket as the vice presidential nominee did not soften the 
blow “Franklin Roosevelt wanted me to be a Democrat (back in the 1940s). It was 
too late." 1 He had cast hts lot Win or lose, Nelson Rockefeller would die a mem 
ber of the Republican Party 

Nelson spent the months up to election day quietly betraying Lyndon 
Johnson After Nixon's nomination, he had offered the services of his top foreign 
policy aide, Henry Kissinger, to the Nixon camp Kissinger, for his pan, remained 
privately bitter about Nixon, but to Nixon's face the Rockefeller camp stayed on 
the track of party loyalty, even to the point of betraying Lyndon Johnsons trust 

The First October Surprise 

Nelson Rockefeller wanted a seat in Nixon’s cabinet. And Nixon wanted to 
be president. Building a bndge between the two goals was Kissinger's job. 

Kissinger had had Johnson’s confidence since 1967, when Kissinger 
approached Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, offering to engage in secret 
shuttle diplomacy to Paris to see if the North Vietnamese were ready to talk 
Because they were planning the Tel Offensive, they were not. Nevertheless. 
Kissinger's hard work and discretion convinced Secretary McNamara and Deputy 
Secretary Cyrus Vance that he could be trusted That trust would cost the 
Democrats the While House. 

In the weeks immediately following the Democratic and Republican conven¬ 
tions. the Pans peace talks were on hold. Saigon refused to consider the participa¬ 
tion of the National Liberation Front (NLF) in a new coalition government in 
exchange for peace. Johnson^ continued bombing of Vietnam, meanwhile, only 
deepened Hanot’s resolve to keep fighting After much discussion, McNamaras 
replacement as defense secretary, Clark Clifford, came up with a new. two-track 
approach: the United Slates would deal directly with North Vietnam and let the 
Saigon-NLF dispute be approached on a separate track of negotiations. Johnson 
thought it over. 

On September 17, the same day Johnson OK’d Clifford’s approach, Henry’ 
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Kissinger arrived in Paris. Two day's later, Avercll Harriman arrived, with the news 
that he had a breakthrough in the peace talks: Johnson had agreed to halt the 
bombing without Hanoi’s having to commit itself first to stopping the war Serious 
negotiations could now begin What was crucial was to keep the Republicans 
from getting wind of this new stance and any agreement with Hanoi to prevent 
them from urging the Saigon regime to resist. 

It was at this time that Kissinger visited Harnmans aide in Pans, Daniel 
Davidson, and dined with Harnmans deputy, Cyrus Vance. Davidson, who knew 
only that “something was going on" with Harriman and Vance, spoke freely with 
Kissinger, encouraged by Kissinger's confiding that “six days a week I’m for Hubert, 
but on the seventh day. 1 think they’re both awful."" Kissinger promised to make 
Davidson his deputy if he got any post in Humphrey’s administration or in Nixon’s. 

What he did not tell Davidson was that he was secretly informing on the 
negotiations to the Nixon campaign staff. 

“I knew that Rockefeller had been offering Kissinger^ assistance and urging 
that I make use of it ever since the convention." Nixon later wrote in his memoirs 
“I told (H. R ] Haldeman that (campaign manager John| Mitchell should continue 
as liaison with Kissinger and that we should honor his desire to keep his role 
completely confidential." 1 ' 

Mitchell, loo, was sure that Nelson Rockefeller was the prime mover: “1 
thought Henry was doing it because Nelson wanted him to. Nelson asked Henry' 
to help and he did." 1 ’ 

In late September. Kissinger, now back from Pans, reponed the dreaded 
news that “there is a better than even chance that Johnson will order a bombing 
halt at approximately mid-October." 

‘Our source," Haldeman cryptically told Nixon, ‘is extremely concerned about 
the moves Johnson may take and expects that he will take some action before the 
election " On October 12, three day’s after Hamman made another breakthrough in 
Pans, Kissinger called Nixon staffer Richard Allen to warn of a likely development 
before October 23 and that there was “more to this than meets the eye."" 

This was exactly the kind of ominous impression that Harriman and Clifford 
did not want to convey to Saigon And that was exactly what the Nixon campaign 
passed on to Saigon through an old political friend of Richard Nixon and Nelson 
Rockefeller, Anna Chennault * 

By passing on state secrets that involved the lives of American soldiers, 
Kissinger was asking possible federal prosecution He had also compromised any 
future Nixon administration ‘My attitude was that it was inevitable that Kissinger 


•Mrs Chennault. a founder of the 'China Lobby* that had backed Chiang Kai-shek, was the widow of 
General Claire Chennault. the founder of Civil Air Transport (CAT), the CIA's airline in Southeast Asu CAT 
was the CIA airline that Harper Woodward a top Rockefeller aide was a director of during ihe year Nelson 
oversaw covert operations as Eisenhowers special assistant on Cold War strategy 
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would have to he part of our administration," Richard Allen later concluded. The 
Nixon staff knew that it was "a pretty dangerous thing for him to he screwing 
around with the national security." 1 ' 

The same could have been said for the Nixon campaign Warned by an 
excited Kissinger just twelve hours before the announcement of the bombing halt 
that Harriman and Vance had “broken open the champagne," believing they had 
gotten Saigonls approval to participate in the negotiations, the Nixon campaign 
leaked the news to Saigon hardliners. 1 * That day. General Thieu, the president in 
Saigon, announced he would not participate in the talks. The agreement col¬ 
lapsed. The war would go on for six more years; as many Americans would die in 
Vietnam during this penod as had died there before. 

Hubert Humphreys campaign, riding the crest of the negotiations’ progress 
and sustained now by his belated break with Johnsons escalation, had come to 
within one point of overtaking Nixon, thanks to Nixon's own intransigence on 
Vietnam. But the collapse of the negotiations hun him 

Johnson had received CIA reports that pointed to a secunty leak in Pans 
through the Nixon camp and Mrs. Chennault to Saigon But Johnson could not 
get proof and feared exposing intelligence sources or discrediting his administra¬ 
tion with unsubstantiated charges Besides, angry with Humphreys defection from 
his war policies, Johnson had lost any interest in helping him. 

Rockefeller expected his reward; perhaps a scat in the new Nixon cabinet 
To the press he had speculated that he was interested in only the State 
Department or the Defense Department; the Departments of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Housing and Urban Development, or even the Treasury had little 
attraction for him. On September 25, he convened his aides, including Kissinger, 
for a luncheon meeting in Manhattan to ponder the question of which scat he 
should take if one was offered There was a phone call from Dwight Chapin, 
Nixon’s appointments secretary. 

But the call was for Kissinger, not for Rockefeller. When Kissinger returned, 
the group took up Rockefeller^ role in a Nixon cabinet “as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened No one at the lunch," Kissinger later recalled, “could conceive that the 
purpose of the call would be to offer me a major position in the new 
Administration.” 1 ' 

No one. that is. except Kissinger, who had discussed the possibility of the 
position of national secunty adviser shortly after the Republican Convention 

And Richard Nixon. The idea of looking across the Cabinet Room table at 
Nelson Rockefeller did not appeal to him at all. 

“At Treasury, what about David Rockefeller?" William Safire asked Nixon 
when the cabinet was being selected ‘No. you can’t have two Rockefellers in the 
Cabinet," Safire concluded. 

“Is there a law," asked Nixon, “that you have to have one?"" 
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In the end. Rockefeller was told by Nixon that he would be of belter service 
to the country' as a governor than as a cabinet member. 

Yet. even Richard Nixon would finally have to bend before the Rockefellers' 
special place in U S. relations with Latin America In confronting the vast market 
potential and the mounting rebellions south of the Rio Grande, there simply was 
no way to avoid Nelson Rockefeller 
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A NEW WORLD ORDER 


A new type of military man is coming to the jore and often becoming a major 
force for constructive social change in the American republics. Motivated bv 
increasing impatience with corruption, inefficiency, and a stagnant political 
order, the new military man is prepared to adapt his authoritarian tradition 
to the goals of social and economic progress. 

This new role by the military, however, is not free from perils and 
dilemmas There is always the risk that the authoritarian style will result in 
repression. The temptation to expand measures for security or discipline or 
efficiency to the point of curtailing individual liberties, beyond what is 
required for the restoration of order and social progress, is not easy to resist. 

—Nelson Rockefeller, 

The Rockefeller Report on the Americas: 

The Official Report of a United Slates 

Presidential Mission for the Western Hemisphere (1969) 









INVASION OF TUT AMAZON 


The Rise of Galo Plaza 

This was not the first time that the tall, distinguished, gray-haired man had 
been to the White House Dunng his forty years of public life. Ecuador* Galo 
Plaza had often appeared in Washington as the representative of one of South 
America's smaller countries, either as ambassador or as its visiting head of state 
But never before had he been invited to a reception for a newly inaugurated U S 
president as representative of all Latin America, the secretary' general of the 
Organization of American Stales (OAS) And never with such influential friends as 
Nelson Rockefeller so close to the pinnacle of power In the hemisphere—or so it 
seemed in January 1969. 

As the new head of the OAS. Galo Plaza had much to look forward to with 
the Nixon administration Rockefeller's top foreign policy aide, Henry Kissinger, 
was now m charge of the powerful National Security Council At the urging of 
David Rockefeller, Charles Meyer of the Latin American division of Sears, 
Roebuck was now head of the State Department* latin American branch Both 
men could be assumed to share many of the views of Nelson Rockefeller and. 
therefore, of Galo Plaza 

This was the happy end of a series of events that had started less than a year 
before, on April 23. 1968. when Galo Plaza had attended his first White House 
dinner for OAS delegates as their newly elected secretary general That evening, 
neither he nor any of his fellow guests could have fathomed the reasons or sur- 
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mised the lengths that Lyndon Johnson had gone to ensure a future for Latin 
American fnends of Republican Nelson Rockefeller. When President Johnson had 
slipped out of the dinner hall that night, it was to meet secretly with the man who 
had done more than any other since World War 11 to shape U.S-Latin American 
relations, and to urge him to run for president 

But no one could have missed the meaning of Johnson’s parting speech to 
the OAS delegates that night. Johnson spoke of the Amazon basin as if another 
Mekong Basin Development Program were in the works. “Locked behind the high 
mountain ranges and rain forests ... we find many unknown resources. The new 
frontiers of South America’s heartland beckon.” 1 It seemed that the Amazon was at 
last at hand. And w r ith Galo Plaza as the new head of the OAS. both Rockefeller 
and Johnson knew they had a dependable hand on the rudder of U.S.-Laun 
American diplomatic relations. 

In L967, the Johnson administration had learned of attempts by Latin 
Americans to take control of their organization or, more precisely, of its finances 
Five American officers in the OAS Treasury suddenly found themselves scheduled 
for reassignment. : The Johnson administration moved quickly to forestall this devel¬ 
opment. Its purported task was to breathe “new life” into the OAS. Internal power 
struggles had developed over Johnson’s use of the OAS as a thin cover for the U.S. 
invasion of the Dominican Republic. And there was also the vexing problem of 
Cuba's continuing defiance of U.S. power over the hemisphere's economic future. 

Galo Plaza seemed perfect for restoring the OAS’s internal stability and 
improving the organization's image. Rockefeller circles likened him to an “interna¬ 
tional troubleshooter.” Loyal to his roots as a major Ecuadorian landowner, lawyer for 
the United Fruit Company, and former student at the Georgetown University School 
of Foreign Service, Galo Plaza could be counted on to maintain order within the 
organization while ensunng OAS support for CIA subversion of leftist-minded gov¬ 
ernments, not only in Ecuador (where the Velasco and ArOsemena governments had 
both fallen to CIA-backed coups), but throughout Latin Amenca. He had also 
endorsed the efforts of Nelson^ brother, John 3rd. to introduce birth control among 
Ecuador’s Indians through the Agency for International Development, a major new 
policy initiative In addition, Galo Plaza could ensure the hemispherewide transfer of 
rural development programs from Rockefeller’s American International Association 
for Economic and Social Development (ALA) to the OAS. Most important, all this 
would give Rockefeller, through his influence on Galo Plaza, added weight not only 
in the OAS, but also in any White House deliberation over using the OAS. 

Galo Plaza’s recruitment had not come easily. He had been courted by 
Rockefeller, Lincoln Gordon (w’ho had been rewarded for his ambassadorial perfor¬ 
mance in Brazil with appointment as assistant secretary of state), and U.S 
Ambassador to Ecuador Wymberly Coerr But the Ecuadorian was reluctant to sit in 
the hot seat of the hemisphere, acting as a foil for unilateral decisions by 
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Washington. David Rockefellers fnend, former Xerox Corporation chairman and 
current OAS Ambassador Sol Linowitz, had to phone Washington^ assurance “that 
we are eager to make the OAS one of the truly significant international organizations 
of our time." 

Flattered, Galo Plaza agreed to a lunch at which Linowtiz assured him that 
Washington would not divulge their conversation to Galo Plaza's OAS colleagues. 
Linowitz conferred again with Rockefeller, and w’hen he met Galo Plaza later, he 
found the Ecuadorian more amenable. “He told me—and later repeated to Nelson 
Rockefeller." Linowitz reported to Secretary of State Dean Rusk, ‘that if he fell there 
is an opportunity for him to render important service he would not refuse it." 4 

Galo Plaza was elected by OAS member states in February 1968 almost by 
acclamation; only Fernando Belaunde Terry’s representative from Peru, Ecuador’s 
rival for Amazonian oil lands, abstained 

News of the election of this known Rockefeller fnend roused cheers from an 
unexpected quarter William Cameron Townsend immediately sent a letter of con¬ 
gratulations to the man who had welcomed the missionaries of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics into Ecuador’s Amazon jungle. Galo Plaza answered that 
“the Inter-Amencan system is about to reach the most decisive moment in ns his¬ 
tory.”' Only those who were privy to Townsend's five decades of successful 
maneuvering within the outer orbit of Rockefeller power could have guessed why 
Ecuador’s former president provided common ground for the interests of Cam and 
Nelson Rockefeller to converge 

Binding them, like so many others, was that magical subterranean substance 
called oil. 

Significant quantities of petroleum had been rediscovered in the very region of 
Ecuador, the Amazonian Oriente, where Galo Plaza had argued two decades earlier 
that there was no oil The 1967 oil discovery at Lago Agrio had been aided by SIL’s 
presence in the jungle; Limoncocha’s airstrip w ; as used by the oilmen and on at least 
one occasion JAARS femed Texaco oil geologists in and out of the jungle. The pace 
of exploration was feverish because OPEC was becoming bolder in its arguments for 
higher prices for Middle East oil. Ecuador’s 6 percent royalty was eight times less 
than the lowest royalty received in the Middle East, and Arab-lsraeli conflicts threat¬ 
ened to disrupt oil supplies. (Indeed, the Amazon discovery beat out the 1967 Arab- 
Israeli War by only two months) In addition. Texaco-Gulf’s five-year exploration 
contract with Ecuador and its 1 65-million-hectare concession was due to expire in 
1969 Accordingly, Ecuador^ Amazon jungle was now discovered to be awash with 
oil; of 78 test wells dnlled by 1971, Texaco reported that 74 were productive '’Oil 
crews dnlled wells and built a pipeline through the lands of the Kofen, Siona, and 
Secoya Indians, other crews pushed into the jungles south of the Napo River, home 
of Rachel Saint’s feared “Auca," the Huaoram Indians 

SILs missionaries look on the role of vanguard for the oil companies, fly- 
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mg ahead to warn the Huaoram away (rom oil crews advancing through the |un- 
glc and trying to persuade the Indians to surrender to the inevitability of Rachel 
Saints love. SILs tactics succeeded in avoiding confrontations, but through fear 
more than love Swooping down with loudspeakers mounted on wtngs. JAARS 
planes, though speaking Huao, terrified the Huaoram The Indians kept burning 
their thatched houses and fleeing into the forest. The breakthrough lor the Lord 
came in 1968. when SIL switched to air-dropping baskets containing hidden 
radio transmitters. Hearing a brother of a captured Huaoram demand an ax, a 
plane supplied the miracle from the sky Lxhausted, sick, and laced with an evi- 
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dently greater power, ninety-two Huaoram delivered themselves to Rachel's care 
at a specified village site near SIL's jungle hase. Limoncocha 

For six weeks, the village, now suddenly clou hied in size to more than 2(X) 
Huaoram. tried to cope with hunger, malnutrition and disease Worried about 
exposing the newcomers to diseases they had no immunity against. Rachel halted 
JAARS landings and had supplies air-dropped As resourc es dw indled and disputes 
deteriorated into threats of speanng, some of the newcomers tried to leave, only to 
be forced hack by Rachels followers Christian guilt grew over “illegitimate babies, 
leaving one pregnant convert a suicide and babies near-victims of drowning * 
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Meanwhile, the oil crews pressed on against the territory of the last Huaorani still in 
the jungle; helicopters arrived and, with them, ultimatums In August 1969. one of 
the two remaining hands straggled into Rachel’s village seeking refuge. “How can they 
assume good will when we ferret them out so relentlessly," SIL’s Cathenne Peeke 
later asked in her diary, “approaching from the very sky. the sphere which they do not 
control 7 They are desperate to hide from forces which they do not understand—hut 
how much more desperate they would be if they really did understand!"* 

Enlightenment came in the form of a polio epidemic that struck two weeks 
after the latest band of Indians arrived. It hit so fast that by the time polio was 
diagnosed, scores of Indians were sick, and two had died Missionary physicians 
prescribed immediate vaccination But Rachel decided that the new arrivals might 
flee or mistake a male doctors puncturing their skins with needles for an attack, 
becoming violent and resorting to spears. She refused, watting until both she and 
the Huaorani were too sick to resist. By that time, all the Huaorani were infected; 
sixteen deaths would be recorded, and another sixteen Indians were left crippled. 

All this occurred in the land of Galo Plaza, the fnend of Cam Townsend 
and Nelson Rockefeller, who brought S1L and Nelsons International Basic 
Economy Corporation into Ecuador to prompt development in Indian lands. 
Now, as head of the OAS, he would further that goal to include Johnson's new 
frontiers in the Amazon 

Galo Plaza was shrewd enough to call for a sharing of power over financing 
and planning. The OAS, he said, ‘in order to recover the confidence of Latin 
America as an instrument of relationships among the countries, should play a 
decisive role in the (economic] integration effort. The image of the Alliance will 
continue to be distorted if the fallacy that this is a bilateral action is allowed to 
persist As a matter of dignity, the concept of donation must be destroyed and cast 
out from the hemisphere. Aid must be furnished with seventy, as an investment in 
stability." The alternative, "unilateral political intervention" by the United States, 
was “contrary to the very idea of the Organization." Galo Plaza argued instead for 
“collective measures that will reflect the clear will of the peoples." 10 The concept 
really did not abandon economic sanctions or military interventions, such as 
those used against Cuba and the Dominican Republic; it merely shifted the aus¬ 
pices to the OAS. Galo Plaza preferred genuine inter-Amencan actions to the 
United Stales' use of the OAS as a fig leaf If his approach was to succeed, how¬ 
ever, the United Stales would have to restrain itself from the temptation of using 
its economic and military power unilaterally 

Adolf Berle echoed this theme more urgently as cochairman of the OAS 
Association, but placed more of the onus on Latin Americans Speaking at a spe¬ 
cial “summit" luncheon of U S. inter-American and foreign affairs leaders held by 
the association just before Richard Nixon's inauguration. Berle urged public sup¬ 
port for the OAS as the Western Hemisphere's “substitute for empire." 
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In attendance, Galo Plaza listened as Bcrle, in what became the swan song of 
his long career, issued a blunt ultimatum. He warned some eighty association 
guests that “unless the Organization of American States succeeds, I sec no escape 
from empire . . This is a frightening statement but 1 think true. For the past gen¬ 
eration. the U.S. has been doing its best to avoid becoming an empire." The prob¬ 
lem was “how we can avoid it.’ 

His solution was even more startling He called upon the OAS to discuss 
Nelsons suggestion regarding “huge deposits of oil and other resources under the 
high seas of the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico." 

“Governor Rockefeller has proposed that under common agreement these 
resources be exploited for the benefit of the capital-hungry American states Here 
is a task par excellence for the OAS " M 

Some of the revenues paid by oil companies, mostly U.S. firms, would be 
passed on to the OAS to finance its policing and other tasks in the hemisphere. 
Another chunk of oil royalties would be passed on to banks, again mostly U.S. 
banks, to help pay for debt service By then, foreign debts consumed 65 percent 
of Latin America's foreign income and left OAS member countries in arrears 
averaging 10 percent 

Such “extranational financing of the OAS would also take financial pressure 
off member states to adopt protectionism in inter-Amencan trade Banks with 
heavy loan performance in Latin America, including David Rockefeller’s Chase, 
would have little to gain by currency restrictions or tanffs that stemmed the flow 
of capital or direct-investment earnings from Latin America back to the United 
Slates. Free trade, it was argued, was the way to avoid tariff wars, declining trade, 
world economic depression, and world wars. 

Now, at the White House for his first meeting with President Nixon, Galo 
Plaza pressed the matter When Nixon asked him what should be done first to 
develop policy for Latin America, Galo Plaza seized the moment: 

“Send Nelson Rockefeller to Latin America. His name is magic,’” 

That's what Galo Plaza thought. And so, obviously, did Nelson There was 
little reason to think otherwise, especially in Brazil. 

An American Bonanza: Ranching in Brazil 

Of all Nelson's fnends in Brazil, no one had been more helpful than Walther 
Moreira Salles, former Brazilian ambassador to the United States. Sallcss connec¬ 
tions to Brazilian banking and ranching interests had achieved for Nelson a bonanza 
of opportunities in his efforts to conquer the praines and forests of Brazil’s fronuers. 

Back in the mid-1950s, during the cuphona following the fall of Geiulto 
Vargas. Nelson. David, and IBEC had joined Moreira Salles in investing in the mil¬ 
lion-acre Bodoquena cattle ranch in Mato Grosso Besides cattle raising and possi- 
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bly mining. Nelson was interested in developing a coffee plantation on the slopes 
of the Bodoquena mountains. Moreira Salles helped Nelson explore the possibili¬ 
ties of both cattle ranching and coffee growing by making available a large tract of 
his 5 million coffee-tree Fazendas Paulistas to IBEC Research, Inc. (1RI). 1RI was 
headed by a former president of Standard Oil of New Jersey); research division 
and a top-notch staff of ex-employees of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company. 
Working with the OASs Inter-Amencan Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa 
Rica, it was among the best agricultural research groups in Latin America. 

Using Moreira Salles’s plantation and land offered by other large ranchers in 
the states of Sao Paulo, Goias. Minas Gerais, and Parana," IRI experimented with 
chemical pesticides and defoliants (Dow’s Dalaprin and Shell Chemicals Dicldrcn 
were favontes) nitrogen-rich legumes to increase the fertility of pasturelands (and 
therefore pounds of beef per acre), irrigation techniques for coffee trees, chemical 
stimulation of coffee flowering for uniform harvesting limes, standardized measur¬ 
ing techniques for coffee beans, the regulation of temperatures for bean drying, 
and the application of more processing and storage techniques. Large non- 
Braziltan meat processors like Armour Packing, Wilson Packing, and Anglo 
Frtgorlfico consulted IRI to benefit from its research, as did Fazenda Cambuhy, 
the large cattle ranch that controlled Fazendas Paulistas and was 40 percent 
owned by Moreira Salles 

Nelson was kept abreast of how IRIfc experiments were going and how well 
the new techniques were being accepted by Brazilian ranchers In just one IRI test 
area in 1956, some 150 ranchers visited to observe the experiments of the 
Rockefeller men; 22 of them adopted IRI-recommended chemical defoliants to 
remove native brush from 20,000 acres." American chemical companies recipro¬ 
cated with donations to IRI. Olm Mathicson, which had Laurance Rockefeller as a 
director, gave IRI $10,000 1 Amencan Export Potash Associates contnbuted 
$3,000 Pfizer, which sold a hormone used to fatten cattle, gave also, as did 
Anderson Clayton (cotton), Stauffer Chemical, the Sulphur Institute, and Standard 
Oil’s Brazilian Esso subsidiary Point IV officials from the U.S. Embassy spent days 
at IRI’s labs and pastures and came away impressed. But the Rockefeller men did 
not simply wait for Muhammed to come to the mountain, they brought mountains 
of research to the Brazilian ranchers through talks before groups of farmers and 
ranchers and through courses at Brazilian agncultural institutes. 

Thousands of copies of lRls technical repons were distnbuted as extension 
bulletins and pamphlets by government officials. As early as 1957, IRI’s mailing 
list included 5,000 Brazilians 

The underlying theme of all these efforts was that Brazils agrarian crisis was 
not a political crisis—of who held power over the government and fertile land, and 
who did not—but a crisis of agricultural method and location that was solvable by 
instruction, demonstrations, and migration The problems of Brazilian agriculture 
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could be solved by relocating fanners to 'virgin' land in the Amazonian West; con¬ 
solidating small farms into more efficient, mechanized large farms, and modernizing 
techniques, all serviced by roads to markets, chemical companies, and adequate 
credit from pnvate hank loans and government agencies subsidized by taxes. The 
existing institutions of the status quo—the banks controlled by the large coffee land¬ 
holders of Sdo Paulo, the government dominated by their political parties, and the 
wealthy ranchers, factory owners, mining companies, and their allied American and 
European corporations and banks—were sufficient means to solve the social crisis 
over which they presided, with the help of an “enlightened" military 

Beneath it all was a cornerstone of prejudice among the Amencans, a belief 
that, as AlA's Walter Crawford had argued in his “comprehensive” report 
Agriculture in Brazil (1961), the problem in Brazil was in Brazilian genes. “They are 
not born farmers. They are descended from the Portuguese who w*ere famous 
explorers and traders, not men of the land Although Brazil had always been an 
agriculturally based country. Crawford etted as proof of his assertion a comment 
Brazils "discoverer," Pedro Alvares Cabral, had made to King Manuel of Portugal 
on Brazils agricultural potential “Plant, and it will grow" A similarly misguided 
assumption about the New World's “inexhaustible" soil fertility actually had been 
made by Crawford's own British forebears in the antebellum South of North 
America, until they, too, had to seek virgin lands in Western “territories" taken 
from the Indians But a broad grasp of history* was never a strong point with 
American technicians or with their pragmatic overseers in business or politics. 
Nor was questioning the viability of U.S. technical-aid programs for sustainable 
small-scale farming in the Third World, such as Rockefeller's IRl-sponsored lec¬ 
tures by imported American agriculturalists that were attended mostly by owners 
of large farms, ranchers, and government technicians. 

If this emphasis on large-scale ranching was in sharp contrast with Nelsons 
professed concern for owners of small farms, so the backgrounds of Nelson and 
Davids fellow IR1 trustees were in contrast with IRI’s and AlA’s purported mission 
of replicating small farming in the United States: Hartley Rowe was a former vice 
president of United Fruit Company, and Glenn E Rogers had been responsible for 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's successful larm-management operations 
after Metropolitan foreclosed on some 10,000 American farms in the early 1930s 
during the depression.'" 

By mid-1963. Nelson’s IRI and AlA bonanza was in danger Moreira Sallcs's 
efforts to keep Presidents Quadras and Goulart on Juscchno Kubitschek's internation¬ 
alist course through currency devaluations, tight budgets, and other austerity measures 
as Goulart s home secretary had failed Meanwhile, Davids pro|x»sed U S, government 
guarantees for investments abroad were still not endorsed by the Kennedy administra¬ 
tion (they would lx* enacted by Congress later that year as a condition of passing a for¬ 
eign aid bill), and national economic sovereignly was again a major issue in Venezuela 
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under President Rdmulo Betancourt and in Brazil under President Goulart. Seeking to 
limit the nsk and strengthen his holding at the same time, Nelson sought partners 
with capital and experience in beef marketing, negotiating with the Swifts to explore 
merging both Bodoquena and his five NAR (Nelson A. Rockefeller) Farms in 
Venezuela with the Swifts' International Packers."' The merger did not occur. But 
thanks to the military coup of 1964, even more of Brazils Amazonian interior could he 
purchased by American interests, including those associated with IBEC Having 
Moreira Salles, now one of Rio dc Janeiro's most powerful bankers, on the board cer¬ 
tainly helped. So did having a politically savvy cousin like Richard Aldnch 

The Banking Advantage 

Aldnch was well placed to work behind the scenes, whether in the United 
States or in Brazil. While he was IBECs vice president in New York. Aldnch was 
also an agent for the CIA.® 

In January 1965, ten months after the coup, Aldnch had wntten President 
Castelo Branco, urging greater restrictions on speculative, short-term loans to 
Brazilians called letras de cambios. 1 These loans allowed Brazilian businessmen 
suffering from skyrocketing inflation to get higher earnings through short-term 
speculation than they were getting from their shares in the Rockefeller mutual 
fund. Crescinco. The letras had the extra advantage of allowing investors 
anonymity and evasion from income taxes. 

The drain on Crescinco, however, could not be tolerated By March 1965, 
the IBEC office in Brazil learned that the regime was ready to listen because it was 
“very much under the influence of U S. financial and economic advisers and ... 
their recommendations are usually taken senously and followed."” Aldrich wrote 
immediately to Minister of Planning Roberto Campos, pointing out that the letras 
contnbuted to a loss of tax revenues for the regime through tax evasion and to 
Brazils high domestic interest rates. Such “inflationary effects" could not ‘be help¬ 
ful to the objectives which 1 know you are seeking 

Campos took the hint. A banking law was drafted that not only required all 
letras to be registered, but eliminated taxes on stock transfers and gave tax incen¬ 
tives to companies that were selling stock on the open market and to investors 
The predictable result was a boom in Brazills stock market—and salvation for 
Crescinco Whereupon Aldnch was rewarded with a seat on IBECs board 

The next step was to forge an alliance with Crescinco’s major competitor, the 
Bahamas-based holding company, Deltec International Dunng the Kubitschek 
years, Deltec had played a prominent role in the commercial expansion of Brazil’s 
western frontier, speculating in a real estate boom in Anapolis caused by the con¬ 
struction of Brasilia sixty miles away.* 4 Dunng the 1950s, Deltec's investment firm. 
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Dcltcc Banking, was Brazils leading securities underwriter and distribution organi¬ 
zation. This dominance ended with the economic hardships of the early Quadros- 
Goulart years; Deltec’s investment banking in Brazil contracted, while the 
Rockefellers' Crescinco grew, including the steady increase in its 5-million-cruzciro 
investment in timber operations in the Amazon. Madeiros Compendas do Amazonia 
Cia (COMPENSA). In 1966, Crescinco unloaded its COMPENSA holdings (by then 
worth 76.7 million cruzeiros, although much of it was the result of inflation) and 
increased its holdings in electronics, metallurgy, cement, and. of course, banks 
IBEGs position with banks in Brazil was considerably strengthened that year when 
Moneira Salles came on IBECs board Following the military coup. Moreira Salles 
had focused his attention on making money, seizing opportunities presented by the 
international investment climate and the difficulties suffered by local banks from 
inflation and Brazilian business loan defaults He absorbed two banks, Agilcola 
Mercantil and Predial Backed by IBEC and Deltec Banking. Moreira Salles^ own 
hold on Brazilian banking was strengthened in 1967 by his takeover of Unido de 
Bancos Brasileiros, which had more than 330 branches and agencies 

In 1967, Moreira Salles's bank and Nelson's IBEC teamed up with Deltec 
Banking and other Canadian and European investors to form Banco de 
Investimento do Brazil, the Brazilian Investment Bank (.BIB), which was set up to 
arrange hard-currency loans to Brazilian borrowers, including Export-Import Bank 
credit lines to finance imports of U S. capital goods BIB was given the management 
contract for Crescinco, by then South Amenca's largest mutual fund. The following 
year, when Moreira Salles succeeded his father as formal head of BIB, Nelson sold 
Crescinco outright to BIB for 19 percent of BIB’s stock. 

For those who looked closely at IBEC’s board, the implications of BIB's 
founding were obvious In 1966. IBEC had added four new directors Moreira 
Salles, Alberto Ferrari, general manager of Rome’s Banco Nazionale del Lavoro, 
one of Italy’s largest commercial banks with a New York branch and South 
Amencan offices (two decades later, executives of the Atlanta branch of the Lavoro 
bank would be indicted for making secret illegal loans to Saddam Hussein's Iraq 
dunng its war against Ayatollah Khomeini’s Iran, the bank also had dealings with 
the Bank of Credit and Commerce International [BCCI], a CIA conduit for covert 
operations, including the Iran-Contra arms-sales financial network '). James 
Perkins, trustee of the Air Force's think tank, the RAND Corporation, and presi¬ 
dent of Cornell University, a leading sponsor of Rockefeller-funded agricultural 
and social surveys in Brazil’s rural areas; and Richard Aldnch, who by 1972 would 
become the leader of the Brazilian-Amencan Chamber of Gunmcrce. 

By now, the Rockefeller interests in Room 5600 had been well-enough 
primed by outbursts of Brazilian nationalism to seek ways of disguising Amencan 
control over Brazilian economic affairs. 
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Nelson's lieutenants in IBEC’s philanthropic arm, A1A, had completed their 
efforts to launch a Brazilian foundation that would obscure AlA’s obvious 
Amencan—and Rockefeller—affiliation 

The Antunes Shield 

Nelson Rockefeller’s aides originally conceived a Brazilian foundation as a 
local conduit for funds to support the resettlement of impoverished tenant farm¬ 
ers from the Northeast on the pratnes around Brasilia. In the Northeast. 30 mil¬ 
lion peasants had shown the kind of desperate impatience that could lead to a 
Cuban-style revolution This growing radicalism had been monitored in Room 
5600. Its AlA and IBEC files contained press accounts and gravely worded memo¬ 
randums from IBEC's Berent Fnele and others about the political turmoil. “Time is 
of the essence and we ought to get moving before it is too late," Fnele had wntten 
Adolf Berle back in 1%1. " The Castro forces are very active in the area."*' 

AlA had previously zeroed in on Planallo Central, Brazil’s vast central plains that, 
during the Kennedy years. Nelson looked on as a gateway to the interior from the 
industnal south 

Originally, AlAs proposal to U.S. foreign-aid officials for a new regional devel¬ 
opment agency for Brazil encompassed a huge area. Brazils entire west-central region 
of Golds and Mato Grosso, including the territory where Nelsons own ranch, Fazenda 
Bodoqucna, was located. 1 Later, the proposed survey' area was scaled down, and 
AlA developed a strategy of using a Brazilian foundation to sponsor a demonstra¬ 
tion colony on almost one million state-owned acres at Jaiba. a dry' and isolated 
pan of the Sdo Francisco River Valley northeast of Brasilia, "and then spreading to 
the Planalto." 1 * But when the Jaiba project stalled and Kennedy’s AID would not 
Ix-nd to the Rockefeller agency's ambitious colonization plans for the Planalto or 
provide the compensation that AlA expected, ALA withdrew after completing pre¬ 
liminary surveys. ALAs geographic attention then switched to Amapa, a territory 
north of the Amazon River delta that is about the size of France and is known 
more for the haunting beauty of its malarial rubber jungle than for cattle ranching 
Yet this new frontier for AlA was not surprising, considering that Amapa was also 
the focus of new investments in the Amazon by the man whom the Rockefeller 
office chose to head the new' Brazilian foundation, Augusto T A. Antunes. 

The prosperous Antunes had his own reasons for a foundation He had been 
involved in a joint mining venture, called 1COMI. with Bethlehem Steel in Amapa 
since the Kubitschek years In December 1964, just months after the coup, he visited 
New York with the new minister of planning. Roberto Campos, and with other offi¬ 
cials of the new military' regime They were seeking corporate investments from the 
Rockefellers and their allies, including shipping magnate Daniel K. Ludwig "He was 
very' enthusiastic about his work and particularly appreciative of your contribution to 
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the success of his foundation,' IBEC’s Berent Fnele wrote AlA's Waller Crawford 
from Room 5600 \ .. Unfortunately, he could not stay over to attend a luncheon to 
be given by David Rockefeller on Monday for (Foreign Mmisterl Vasco LriiAo da 
Cunha Antunes has never met David and 1 am sure it would be most helpful for 
them to become acquainted David is planning a tnp to Brazil early m March 

“We are following wuh keen interest developments in Brazil which, everything 
considered, are very encouraging. Politics will always be a problem However, it is 
fortunate that President Castelo Branco has the wisdom and courage to stick to his 
guns and follow the course which has been charted by his economic advisors 

Castelo Branco did stick to his guns—literally—and so did Crawford in his 
belief that the new foundation conduit for AlA's programs ‘should g?t as much 
money donated privately as possible.* v Antunes* ability to pay the piper, starting 
wuh a donation of 20 million cruzeiros in July 1965, made it inevitable that A1A 
would shift its attention to Antunes’s focus on his holdings in Amapd 

Within months. AlA was assisting the Antunes Foundation in setting up a 
Regional Development Institute in Amapa. a project Crawford had earlier proposed 
to Antunes for the Planalto. By 1967, the Antunes Foundation* activities had 
expanded into the promotion of agricultural development to support colonization 
by northeastemers. “Recent discoveries of manganese deposits," AlA's offtctal histo¬ 
rian wrote in 1968, “have brought a measure of prospenty to the region, but there 
is great need for the development of agncultural resources " ,J Local food produc¬ 
tion was essential if labor costs for Antunes* mining colony were to be reduced 
As ALA was now being phased out in favor of the Antunes Foundation and 
agencies of the military regime. 1BEC. working through alliances with Deltec, 
Antunes. Moreira Salles, and European creditors, seemed poised on the brink of a 
great expansion into Brazil's Amazonian interior" 

There was only one problem—the nagging protests of smaller business 
interests and nationalist military officers, led by Carlos Lacerda and the intenor 
minister. General Albuquerque Lima 

"Tm Amazon Is Ours" 

What neither Galo Plaza nor Nixon nor Nelson himself realized was that, by 
1969, the Rockefeller name was not magic to everyone In Brazil, where the 
Rockefeller family* influence among the international business elite was indeed 
formidable, nationalist feelings, promoted by the military regime to consolidate its 
power, had not dissipated since the coup In an ironic twist, the coup that had 
brought such sighs of relief to corporate circles in the United Slates had engen¬ 
dered passions that now threatened to backfire on Nelson* and his allies' two- 
decades-old plans to develop the Amazon 

Foreign control over many of Brazil* largest companies had become a sen- 
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ous issue under President Goulart In 1962, responding to a study that showed 
that twenty of Brazils largest fifty-five economic groups were controlled by foreign 
companies. Goulart had launched an economic program to promote Brazilian 
ownership. The image of the Amazon as the Great Frontier made foreign—espe¬ 
cially Amencan—control particularly grating to many Brazilian businessmen, who 
feared they would be squeezed out by larger foreign companies or by their large 
subsidiaries and allies from southern Brazil. 

The first cries of protest over control of the Amazon were raised as early as 
June 1965, when news leaked that a delegation of Americans from the U.S. 
National Academy of Science had visited the military regime's minister of agricul¬ 
ture and the National Research Council. The delegation proposed setting up 
research centers to study forestry and farming in the Amazon basin. The centers 
would be run exclusively by Americans, instead of the traditional joint U.S.- 
Brazihan administration. The proposal enjoyed the backing of Rusk’s State 
Department, which sent two representatives to the meeting to show its blessing 
for the project. Hearing the proposal, Amazonas slate Governor Arthur Ferreira 
Reis walked out and denounced the project as a threat to Brazil’s sovereignty. 

“The Amazon is ours." he told the press. Reis also charged that Roberto 
Campos, minister of planning and a fnend of Nelson Rockefeller, supported the 
scheme as a step toward “internationalization" of the Amazon basin Reis accused two 
Pentagon think tanks, New York's Hudson Institute and Califomias RAND 
Corporation, of conducting research in the Amazon without proper authorization. M 

The regime and Campos issued prompt denials. Campos adding that 
Brazilians who opposed cooperation with foreign scientists were displaying intellec¬ 
tual underdevelopment The U.S. Embassy also denied any U.S consideration of a 
plan to internationalize the Amazon. So did the Hudson Institute: "Hudson Institute 
personnel have not been conducting any studies or even visits in the Brazilian 
Amazon. Certainly, we have never advocated internationalizing the region ’' 

What was not admitted to the press, however, was the obvious: The State 
Department had been involved in backing the research proposals Nor did Herman 
Kahn, the director of the Hudson Institute, subsequently acknowledge his own 
involvement in proposing to the State Department a senes of "Aswan Dams" for 
Latin America. In fact, by July 1965. the State Departments approval of Kahn's 
dams had reached the National Secunty Council of the Johnson While House * 
This was not Kahns first interest in ihe Amazon. Almost twenty years before, 
he had prepared a study on the Amazon basin for RAND, the air force's think 
lank. But his newest scheme was more grandiose a senes of dams and locks that 
would flood huge areas of the Amazon and Onnoco basins 

The idea actually had a Rockefeller ongin Dunng World War II, Nelson, in 
his capacity as Coordinator of lnter-Amcncan Affairs, had authorized his staff to 
prepare proposals for improving South Amenca^ inland w-aterways to “link the 
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Amazon Valley with the oil fields of Eastern Venezuela."’ 7 These oil fields included 
those owned by Standard Oils Creole Petroleum, of which Nelson was a major 
stockholder and former director • Even months before Pearl Harbor, Nelson, 
using the rubric of “economic defense" of the hemisphere, pushed for develop¬ 
ment of the entire Amazon basin area, with the inland waterways acting as connec¬ 
tive tissue. In November 1942, Venezuela’s foreign minister announced a 
Brazilian-Venezuelan accord setting up a commission to develop an inter- 
American waterway linking the Orinoco and Amazon rivers through two tribu¬ 
tanes, the Casiquiare and the Negro. 1 * 

Kahn's scheme resurrected this earlier plan and went even further When 
rewaled in two Hudson Institute reports by Robert Panero, the “South Amencan 
Great Lakes System” would have consisted of a series of Jive artificial lakes, the 
first and most imponant one linking Venezuela's upper Orinoco River with Brazil's 
Negro River along the Colombian border. 

Kahn^ “Great Lakes" system focused on commercial and industrial develop¬ 
ment of the Amazon basin, ignonng the potential ecological havoc of such an 
approach on a complex, vulnerable ecosystem Indeed, the widening of the 
Amazon was not being proposed primarily to improve navigability, but to eliminate 
the swampy wetlands and rapids that impeded development of the higher, suppos¬ 
edly more fertile, plains and blocked access to newly discovered mineral resources 

Thanks to the generals’ granting of subsoil rights to foreign companies 
through their new constitution, the mineral resources promised to provide the 
inflation-plagued regime with foreign currency through exports. Some of the 
dams used to create the lakes would generate enough electricity to run not only 
mines but processing plants, while the lakes themselves would allow ore-beanng 
deep-draft ships to link the mines and plants to foreign markets 

Yet, it was precisely this promise of the exploitation of the Amazon that 
inspired Brazilian anger instead of praise By ignoring questions of control and own¬ 
ership, Kahn’s technical feasibility study inspired Brazilians to take these issues up. 

Between 1965 and 1967, the Brazilians learned for the first time that aerial 
surveys by the U.S. Air Force—previously suspended by President Vargas—had 
been resumed after the 1964 coup, under the auspices of the Inter-American 
Geodetic Survey The overflights had been granted without approval by Brazil's 
Congress,” and they covered areas of suspected valuable mineral lodes Under the 


*Brazil and Venezuela were the linchpins of Nelsons and J C Kind's proposed Amazon Development 
Project—Brazil, hex a use most of the Amazon hasm was within its temtory. and Vrnezucla. because its devel¬ 
oped ml resources (something Brazil lacked arul needed) could luel the basing commercial and industrial 
development One of Nelson's advisers on the hasm. in fact, was Dr Harvey Bossier. a locmer grotopst for 
standard Oil of New jersey See John McClintock to Nelson Rockefeller. Apnl I, 1042, Central Files. Bo* l, 
Coordinator ol Inter-Amencan Aflaits files. National Archives (Federal Records Center. Suitland. Maryland) 
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original contract with Vargas's government, all film negatives, after processing in the 
United States, were supposed to have been shipped back to Brazil and held in confi¬ 
dence. But by the end of 1967, leaks from the Brazilian military and, later, the staff 
of the U S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee indicated that U.S. and Canadian 
corporations had used the photographic surveys to locate for themselves rich min¬ 
eral outcroppings in Minas Gerais. After site investigations, these companies suc¬ 
cessfully applied to the military regime for concessions, 41 long before the mineral 
deposits were acknowledged to Brazilians by their own government. 

News of the surveys, unauthonzed flights, and clandestine airports caused a 
series of uproars in Brazil. Carlos Lacerda, previously an informant to Adolf Berle and 
a promoter of the demise of earlier nationalist governments, suddenly spoke out with 
his own version of nationalism, charging that the military regime had introduced the 
“politics of technocrats" that fostered “a neo-colonialist concept in Brazil,” that is, 
dependence on the United States. 41 In 1966, he dropped a bombshell, revealing that 
U.S. Ambassador Lincoln Gordon had said he was grateful that Goulart's government 
had been overthrown so the United Stales did not have to intervene directly with its 
own military operations. 4 * Gordon denied the statement, but that did not stop Lacerda 
from making accusations to the press that the Johnson administration had been "indis¬ 
creet” in “interfenng in Brazilian political affairs and unwise in business and aid rela- 
uonships." Then he proclaimed, as if he had recently discovered what he had secretly 
known all along: “I am convinced that the U.S. helped with the 1964 revolution. " 41 

Now Lacerda was being indiscreet. But he was playing for high stakes: He 
hoped to lead a right-wing nationalist revolt in the scheduled coming elections that 
would unseat General Costa e Silva, President Castelo Branco’s chosen successor. 

Lacerda was banking on a growing conviction among many Brazilians that 
the regimes austerity measures hurt not only labor, but business. The regime’s 
tightening of credit and narrow lending policies were forcing Brazilian firms to sell 
their assets for as little as 40 percent of their value. As early as December 1966, 
Time magazine reported that 50 percent of Brazil’s industries had passed into for¬ 
eign hands since the coup. 44 

Wealthy Brazilians who were lied to such foreign interests, like the Antunes 
mining magnates, benefited through joint ventures with Amencan and Canadian 
companies, including firms with ties to the Rockefellers. So it was ironic that 
Lacerda, a nationalist, traveled to New York in October 1968 to visit international¬ 
ists Nelson Rockefeller and Adolf Berle to solicit Amencan neutrality, if not help, 
in his bid for power. 4 ' 

If the results of Lacerda's campaign seemed preordained to men like Berle, 
they were not obvious to Brazilians. Most Brazilians assumed that the generals 
needed the support of conservative political leaders like Governor Lacerda and 
Governor Magalhaes Pinto to rule. There was also strong nationalist sentiment in 
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the military* own ranks, particularly among its junior officers, to consider. 

Finally, there was the growing scandal of the Amazon Foreign companies 
were moving in at an unprecedented rate U.S. Steel's entry into Part, where geol¬ 
ogists were said to have discovered “by accident" one of the worlds largest 
deposits of iron in the Carajis Mountains, aroused suspicions Had the company 
gained access to secret aerial surveys? Not according to one version of the lucra¬ 
tive find A company geologist had just happened to pick the mountain out of 
tens of thousands of acres of jungle because he had to make a forced helicopter 
landing and lucked upon a bald spot in the green jungle.*" After landing, he found 
that the reason the area lacked trees was that the ground consisted of high-grade 
iron ore, 18 billion tons of it, it turned out 

U.S. Steel’s own report in the Engineering and Mining Journal, on the other 
hand, admitted that the discovery was anything but an accident: “The discovery 
was made dunng a systematic exploration program in the southern pan of Part 
State, between the Xmgu and Tocantins Rivers." 4 How did the Amencan compa¬ 
nies know where to look? Expensive explorations “using boats, single-engine air¬ 
craft and helicopters" would not have been launched without reasonable 
expectations The search had begun in early 1967, a year after a similar Union 
Carbide survey came back with manganese from a location only forty-three miles 
away. U S. Steel, like Union Carbide, employed experienced geologists By August, 
U.S. Steel had struck pay dm in the same region 

The fact that the Carajas mountain range was also the home of the Xikrln 
Indians, a Kayapb tribe marked by SIL as “potentially hostile," did not diminish 
U S. Steel* enthusiasm for staking its claim Nor did the presence of three other 
tribes, the Mudjetire, the Parakanin, and the mysterious Krten-Akarbre, all of 
whom should have enjoyed land nghts under Brazil* constitution. 

Ranching with Kings 

Whatever doubts existed that the military' regime in Brasilia was beginning 
to abandon its stated reliance on small-farmer colonists to develop the Amazon 
ended when the Superintendency for the Development of the Amazon (SUDAM) 
announced tax incentives in late 1966 to encourage larger corporate firms. Any 
company set up by 1974 and judged to have a regional economic impact would 
be granted a ten-year exemption from all taxes; parent companies of the 
Amazonian subsidianes would be given a 50 percent cut in the corporate income 
lax. and imported farm machinery would be free of all duties To back up the 
financing of investments, the regime established the Bank of the Amazon 

The Klebergs of Texas, allies of Standard Oil of New Jersey and the Rockefellers 
for more than thirty years, were among the first Americans to take advantage of the 
military regime* new law In 1968, the Klebergs' King Ranch joined Swift-Armour 
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Company of Brazil in winning Brasilia’s approval for a 180,000-acre ranch in Part 
state. Located near Paragormnas, the ranch was supposed to realize the dream of 
transplanting to South America's vast Amazonian intenor the cattle-breeding and 
grazing techniques perfected in the dry grasslands of Texas and New Zealand /** 

Equally promising, the land in Part was immediately south of where Rio Tinto 
Zinc, the British mining company, was slaking claims for what would turn out to be 
a 1.1-billion-ton reserve of bauxite, three times what the government estimated/* 0 It 
was not surprising that the well-drained land was the ancestral home of two Indian 
tribes, the Tembe and the Urubus-Kaapor. The tribes had been pacified by the 
Service for the Protection of the Indian (SP1), and the Urubus had subsequently 
been “occupied” by S1L missionaries. The government of Part had even recognized 
the tnbes’ title to these lands as part of a projected reserve for the Indians. 

In 1968, however, SPl's successor, FUNAl (the Portuguese acronym for the 
National Indian Foundation) issued King Ranch and Swift a certificate declaring 
that the 180,000 acres wanted by the companies were not occupied by Indians. 
This certificate was a necessary leg?l prerequisite for the companies to begin oper¬ 
ations in the area with investment tax credits from SUDAM According to various 
reports, King/Swift then petitioned Para to annul the Indians' land tenure titles 
altogether. The Part government resisted, as did FUNAl, v but Interior Minister 
General Costa Cavalcante and the federal government’s mining company, Cia. Vale 
do Rio Doce, intervened on the side of Rio Tinto as a minority shareholder in a 
new joint venture with the British company, forcing FUNAl into an accord that 
would begin the systematic dismembering of the Indians’ reserve. 

Meanwhile, by July 1969, King and Swift were boasting to Fortune magazine 
not only that they had gotten title to the 180,000 acres, but that they had negoti¬ 
ated with Part for another 120,000 acres ” By then, the Swifts and the Klcbergs 
had new partners: the Rockefellers. Deltec International had swallowed up 
International Packers. Ltd., Swifts holding company for its herds and global meat¬ 
packing operations, in a single gulp.” 

That the “New Brazil" under the generals should become the meeting ground 
for the Rockefellers, Klebergs, and Swifts was no historical accident. Harold Swift 
had been a fnend of Nelson years before, when the Swifts and the Armours were 
already the beef kmg£ of the American West. In 1957, the Rockefellers had sent 
cousin Richard Aldrich to inspect the Swift-Armour property in Brazil, which 
attracted them because its water rights were valuable for ranching during Brazil’s dry 
winter season ” The Klebergs’ ties to Nelson, on the other hand, went back to the 
early 1930s, when Nelson, Uncle Winthrop Aldnch, and officials of the Chase bank 
visited King Ranch, site of newly found oil by Standard Oil of New Jersey’s Texas 
subsidiary, Esso. It was these oil revenues, in fact, that had given King Ranch the 
means to expand abroad. Now, in Brazil, a new “West" had brought these same fam¬ 
ilies together for similar economic conquest. As if to underscore the importance of 
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their financial alliance, International Packers chairman A. Thomas Taylor, husband 
of Geraldine Swift, was made chairman of Deltec International. 

Deltec, once the major competitor of lBEC’s investment hank, Cresdnco. had 
become a Rockefeller financial powerhouse. The Rockefellers had summoned to 
Deltec's side powerful financial funes from the past: David’s Chase Manhattan, Irving 
Trust; J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation; and First National Bank of Chicago, 
the favonte bank of Standard Oil of Indiana, parent of Nelson’s first and only oil 
directorship. Creole Petroleum of Venezuela* Deltec’s board reflected this financial 
clout, with Nelson represented by his major partner in Brazil, Walther Moreira Salles, 
a director of IBEC. 

Championing the Untouchables 

In the heat of Brazilian expectations for developing the Amazon, a strange 
transformation took place among the country’s right-wing nationalists. The same 
people who had shown no concern for the inhabitants of the lands they ravaged 
now spoke out for those they previously regarded only as obstacles to human 
greed. The Indians of the jungle, the Untouchables of Brazil, suddenly found an 
unexpected champion. It was a shameless metamorphosis, but for those, like the 
Villas Boas brothers, who feared worse horrors, an cmbraceable one. 

It came about just as the celebrated SP1 bubble burst, exploding the myth of 
a society protecting its Indians. The issue that precipitated SPl’s crisis was a 1966 
article in an international anthropological journal about the 1963 massacre of a 
village of Cintas Largas Indians. The author, Georg Grunberg, had the audacity to 
brand the massacre as genocide ” His timing was fortunate, for now political con¬ 
ditions were npe for exposure. 

The article reported what was happening in that part of northwest Mato 
Grosso where American Caterpillar bulldozers were plowing through the jungle to 
construct a link of the trans-Amazonian highway system from Cuiabd, Mato 
Grosso’s capital, to Porto Velho, capital of Rondonia. Fourteen bridges were built 
along the 900-mile route with S52.6 million in AID loans The U S. Army donated 
another $1 million worth of heavy equipment. The Brazilian army did the actual 
work. Clearly, here was a project involving a national security issue for both the 
Brazilian and American governments. 

A new source of wealth had been discovered in the area: cassilerite, the 
essential ore in the production of tin. It was this rare mineral that had inspired 
Arruda and Junqueira Company to launch an expedition in the Cintas Largas ter¬ 
ritory in 1963 that resulted in mass murder. 

The expedition had “cleared" people like trees. Using one of the many 
airstrips cut out of the jungle since World War II, a Cessna flew in. armed with 
two weapons: sugar, to lure the Indians out of hiding and to calm their fears, and 
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then dynamite. Aerial reconnaissance found the few survivors of the village 
bombed, and they were killed, too. 

This massacre would never have come to light had not one of the murderers, 
Ataide Pereira, told his Catholic confessor about the attack. Father Edgar Smith 
persuaded the man to repeat his story on tape, which the pnest then delivered to 
the SP1. The involvement of the Catholic Church and the fact that Pereira's 
account of the murders was so graphic, ensured that the attacks would not be 
ignored. "It is not the first time that the firm of Arruda and Junqueira has commit¬ 
ted crimes against the Indians," Father Valdemar Veber told a police investigator 
“This firm acts as a cover for other undertakings who are interested in acquiring 
land, or who plan to exploit the nch mineral deposits existing in the area ' 
Cassiterite was just the latest craze.''’ But there were rumors that powerful 
American companies were interested in Rondrima’s potential as a source for tin. 
No one knew how many Cintas Largas had been killed so far, and how many 
more stood in the way. Later, some 3,000 to 5,000 Indians were found in villages 
scattered between the headwaters of the Aripuana and Jipapana rivers, north of 
SILs new base at Vilhena and along the very river first explored in 1913 by former 
president Theodore Roosevelt and General Candido Rondon. 

Three years later, after being passed through four reluctant prosecutors, the 
case of the Cintas Largas massacre was still languishing in the provincial court sys¬ 
tem. There had been no formal charges, and no tnal, and at least four of the 
defendants were absent. Two had drowned “while on fishing trips.” The pilot of 
the plane used to dynamite the Indians’ village was reportedly dead also, the vic¬ 
tim of a plane crash. The leader of the expedition died at the hands of revolting 
rubber tappers. Father Smith, a critical witness, disappeared; later, it was discov¬ 
ered that he had been killed in an auto accident. 

Grunbergs article recounted the attempted genocide not only of the Cintas 
Largas, but of their neighbors, the Beigo-de-Pau Indians. The article set the stage 
for the nationalist interior minister. General Albuquerque Lima, to take up the case 
when it was referred to Attorney General Jader Figuciredo in September 1967. 
Albuquerque Lima launched a full investigation not only of the Cintas Largas inci¬ 
dent, but of what SP1 was doing to protect all the tribes entrusted to its care. 

The attorney generals investigators traveled 10,000 miles and visited some 
130 SP1 posts around the country. When they were through, they had amassed 
twenty volumes of evidence of crimes, ranging from embezzlement to murder. In 
March 1968, Albuquerque Lima released the attorney general’s official 5,115-page 
report In a calm, understated tone, the report cited case after case of atrocities that 
had been committed against Indians with the collaboration of the SPI that could be 
described only as systematic: clothing infected with smallpox, food supplies poi¬ 
soned, children forced into slavery, and women forced into prostitution. Yes. the SPI 
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suffered from cutbacks in fundtng and had lo contend with “the disastrous impact 
of missionary activity." But the SP1 itself had relegated to missionaries, many of them 
American Fundamentalists with little sympathy for native religion, responsibilities 
for pacification and services that were actually its duly. This situation could no 
longer be tolerated. SP1 had to be abolished, the intenor minister decreed, and 134 
of us 700 functionaries would face formal judicial inquiries for enmes that, when 
published in the press, took up a full newspaper page in small pnnt. 

Major Luis Neves, the head of the SPI, alone was accused of forty-two 
crimes, including the embezzlement of $300,000, the illegal sale of Indian lands, 
and complicity in a senes of murders. 

Attorney General Figuciredo offered terrifying details to reporters Since 
1958, when the military took over the SPI and Kubitschek began the construction 
of Brasilia in earnest, some $62 million wonh of Indian property had been stolen. 
But that was the least of it "It is not only the embezzlement of funds, but by the 
admission of sexual perversions, murders and all other crimes listed in the penal 
code against Indians and their property, that one can see that the Indian 
Protection Service was for years a den of corruption and indiscnminate killings 
The Guaranis, of southern Mato Grosso, western Parana, and northwestern 
Rio Grande do Sul, had been numbered at 3,000 to 4,000 by Darcy Ribetro in 
1957;* now there were only 300 left * The Borhros had many of their cattle ille¬ 
gally sold off by SPI agents at Teresa Cristina, the reserve in southern Mato Grosso 
given to them supposedly in perpetuity to honor of the memory of SPI’s compas¬ 
sionate founder, General Candido Rondon, whose mother was pan Bordro. 

“There were two fazendas |estates|, one called Teresa, where the Indians 
worked as slaves," a BorOro Indian girl had testified 

They look me from my mother when I was a child Afterwards I heard that they 
hung my mother up all night She was very ill and I wanted to see her before 
she died When I got back they thrashed me with a raw-hide whip. They 
prostituted the Indian girls The Indians were used for target practice." 

The Borftros were in such a state of despair that the women took a secret 
plant that temporanly rendered them stenle.*' 

The litany of murdered Indians seemed endless. The Nambiquira had been 
mowed down by machine-gun fire, the PatachOs had been injected with small¬ 
pox when they thought they were being given a vaccine, the Canclas had been 
massacred by hired guns, and the Maxakalis had been given firewater and often 
shot when drunk “To exterminate the tribe Beigos de Pau . . an expedition was 
formed which went up the River Annos carrying presents and a great quantity of 
foodstuffs for the Indians These were mixed with arsenic and formicides 

Of the 100,000 to 200.000 Indians who were estimated to be living in Brazil in 
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1957,’ fewer than 50,000, some anthropologists claimed, had survived Albuquerque 
Lima and Figueiredo promised justice First, the FUNA1 was created, and a civilian. 
Jos* de Queiroz Campos, was named its first president. Second, the Xmgu National 
Park was expanded from 22,000 to 10,000 square kilometers Third, three new Indian 
[larks were established the AnpuanJ Park in western Mato Grosso and RondAnta. the 
Araguaia Park in the llha do Bananal, and Tumucumaque Park in Part. 

New Indian reserves were also recognized for single tnbes. The Bei^os-de- 
Pau were to be protected with a 3.000-square-mile reservation, and a FUNA1 team 
was readied to enter the area to pacify them. 

As for the besieged Cintas Largas. Francisco Meirelles, pacifier of the 
Xavante tribe, and his son Apocna were dispatched to the new Anpuana Park to 
convince the bark-belted Indians that all was now safe, they could trust their new 
FUNA1 friends and settle near a new FUNAl post For nine months, the Indians 
would resist the initial “flirtation" stage of Meirelles's pacification campaign, ignor¬ 
ing his gifts of trinkets and tools. Finally, they also succumbed to love. 

It was harder to trap their killers. In March 1968, Attorney General 
Figueiredo ordered charges pressed against members of the 1963 expedition 
against the Cintas Largas “Since August 1966, the papers relating to this case 
have been shuffled about in an endless game of farcical excuses and pretexts," 
Figueiredo stated, “to the grave detriment of the prestige of justice.Tough 
words like these were unusual. The newest prosecutor, the eighth in the call ol 
duty on this case, filed formal charges. The owners of the Arruda and Junqueira 
firm, Sebastiano Arruda and Antonio Junqueira. were not charged “as their assent 
to the massacre of the Indians has never been established But the sadistic leader 
of the expedition—de Bnto—who was now dead and the three others who had 
drowned in fishing accidents or died by other means were indicted, along with 
two survivors. A trial would not take place, however, until another four years had 
passed amid growing international protests. 

Removing the Last Restraint 

Albuquerque Lima and his nationalist allies pressed on with their campaign 
to reclaim Amazonian land from foreign companies. In April 1968, Brazil was 
startled by the news that much of the land at the mouth of the Amazon River was 
owned by foreigners 

Albuquerque Lima had backed a congressional investigation of foreign own 
ership of Amazon land, triggered by a 1967 report to Congress sent by the 
Brazilian Institute of Agrarian Reform. The report listed eighty of Brazils largest 
foreign landowners, now in charge of the country's richest mineral deposits. 
Albuquerque Lima also favored President Costa e Silva's decree that would restnet 
further purchases of Amazonia by foreign interests At about the same time, the 
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voice of Lacerda's nationalist wing, Jomal do Brasil, called for PetrobrAs to increase 
its exploration efforts to make Brazil self-sufficient in crude oil. PetrobrAs officials 
clearly saw the Amazon connection and testily responded that some groups 
wanted to waste millions of dollars drilling “dry holes in the Amazon Region." 

The issue of American Bible translators collaborating with the SPI was also 
raised: “In reality, those in command of these Indian Protection posts are North 
American missionanes—they are all in the posts—and they disfigure the original 
Indian culture and enforce the acceptance of Protestantism ."** 

Ironically, the nationalists, with all their fervor against North American pen¬ 
etration of the Amazon and Lacerda’s claims that the military regime had become a 
tool of the CLA, missed the fact that SILs 1965 survey of Indian tnbes for SPTs 
agency overseer, the National Council for the Protection of the Indian, had been 
published by a division of an Amencan research institute with known CIA lies, 
and that the books translator and editor. Janice Hopper, was the recent widow of 
the head of Project Camelot. Rex Hopper, whose help she acknowledged in her 
preface. 

Operations and Policy Research, Inc., was identified as early as February' 
19, 1967, by the New Turk Times as a recipient of CIA funds. This oversight was 
all the more remarkable, since the survey’s publication coincided with both the 
publicity about the ClAs connections and the Brazilian uproar over American 
corporate penetration of Brazil, including the Amazon. No questions were raised 
about the fact that nine of the Indian tribes reported to have been subjected to 
genocidal practices or outnght attacks while under SPTs custody were "occupied" 
by S1L: 


Indian Tribes Subjected to Genocidal Attacks' Year " Occupied" by SIL 


Xavame 1958 

KarajA 1958 

Kadiweu 1958 

Parukotd-Chanima (including HixkaryAna) 1958 

Bor6ro 1959 

Guarani 1959 

Maxakali 1959 

Cane la 1968 

Ticuna 1959 


Nor were any questions raised then or afterward about SILs use of the words 
hostile and warlike to describe Indians who w-ere attempting to defend their tradi¬ 
tional land from invasions, including three tnbes then being subjected to genoci¬ 
dal attacks: the Cintas Largas, the Bei«,os-de-Pau. and the Xikrin. Even the sheer 
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number of tribes—twenty-four—who were placed in mapped areas that SIL had 
designated as ‘potentially hostile"'* might have raised some eyebrows.* 

Tribes Placed Inside *Potentially Hostile" Areas 
Junta 

Cintas Largas (this “warlike" tribe was placed just below the “potentially 
hostile" area of the upper Anpuani. where most of them could actually 
be found) 

Parukotd-Chanima (SIL had begun work with one group, the Hixkaryana) 
Apalaf (Aparal) 

Kayabl 

Aiwateri 

Guaharibo 

K4mpa (Campa in Peru) 

Maya (Mayoruna in Peru) 

Mandawaka 

Beigos-de-Pau 

Ipewt 

Itagopuk 

Mudjetlre 

Apurina 

Bflca Negra 

Suruf 

Gavtao 

Txikao 

Diote 

Xikrln 

Krten-Akardre 

Arara 

Pakidai 

In fact, of the 140 tribes listed in the survey, only 2. the Canela of the 
Tocantins River Valley and the Junta of the Mucuim River, were specifically 
acknowledged as having their survival endangered by current violent attacks, and 
then only by “local Brazilians," not as the result of the development policy set in 
Brasilia In other negative reports, tribes instead were depicted as “losing the will 

•Dale Kieuman. SILs Braril branch director, did report a few cases of invasions of Indian lands in ihe 
1950s and the "recent past," particularly in the Northeast, by "colonists' and "landowners'; with only a lew 
exceptions—notably the taking of lands of the Xokleng of Santa Catanna and the Borbro of Mato Grosso— 
past invasions were still referred as being pan of a vague 'integration" process that produced "survivors' or 
'extinct" tribes 
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to live” or “disintegrating” as a result of “contact" with Brazilians. And even in the 
Canela case, the SP1 was pictured as offering “the only possible protection against 
further attacks ”” J Into this “confused” contemporary situation, S1L entered in 
1966, the same year the survey was published, to hurry the translation of the 
Bible into the Canela tongue before it disappeared with the Indians. 

One area where S1L did come under scrutiny was its aviation program. More 
than enough Brazilians were trained pilots “There is also lurking in the back¬ 
ground the question of national security and foreign pilots,” Jim Wilson, the 
publicity officer of Slls Brazil branch, wrote Cam Townsend in April 1968 

This was a potentially explosive issue for SIL. Americans not related to SIL 
had recently been arrested for allegedly smuggling mineral samples out of the 
Brazilian Amazon, and the press was full of protests by Brazilian nationalists about 
Americans flying ore samples out of Indian areas, including the lands of the Cintas 
Largas, for American companies. 

Cam moved quickly. While attending another Inter-American Indian 
Conference in Mexico, he met the new head of FUNA1. Next, he visited the 
Brazilian ambassador to lobby for a draft contract between SIL and FUNA1 

Cam spent two weeks in Rio and Brasilia, building SILs image through a 
carefully planned series of public relations events, including a formal reception at 
the Indian Museum in Rio that Darcy Ribeiro had founded. Cam’s goal remained 
unchanged: to reach the people who were in power 

Success came on September 1, when Cam rode the crest of this public rela¬ 
tions wave into the office of Brazil's president. General Costa e Silva was not 
adverse to Cam’s proposals for a ministerial-level contract and sent him to his 
intenor minister. The president’s backing outweighed any reluctance on the part 
of Albuquerque Lima’s staff. When Cam left the ministry, he had Albuquerque 
Lima's agreement in pnnciple to provide gasoline, as in Peru, to let JAARS fly and 
to provide SIL with a contract with the assent of FUNAI’s president. Cam departed 
Brazil for Peru, confident that “our pilots will doubtless get to fly again.”'' They 
did, but only after Albuquerque Lima was gone from office 

At first, it appeared that the minister was trying to back out of the accord. 
The ministry balked at signing an agreement with a U .S.-based organization over 
which there could be little legal control. For a government that was licensing an 
organization to operate airplanes over a vast stretch of isolated territory, the poor 
prospects of exercising even informal control over SILs activities were unsettling; 
using a contract to exercise legal power over us local functionaries was the only 
recourse. Albuquerque Lima insisted that the agreement could be signed only 
with the Brazil branch of SIL, not w'lth Cam as general director of the U.S.-based 
parent organization. It was another example of the struggle against foreign influ¬ 
ence that soon led to the minister's fall from power. 

Albuquerque Lima was making many enemies. While his army units built 
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roads, railway’s, and bridges and established thirteen colonies to encourage devel¬ 
opment in the Amazon/ 1 he also seemed bent upon protecting Amazonian 
Indians. He set aside a 3,000-square-mile reservation in October 1968 for Mato 
Grosso’s Bcicos-de-Pau. 

At the same time, the Villas Boas brothers, founders of the Xingu Indian 
Park, were authorized to try to contact the Kreen-AkarPre, the mysterious group 
made famous as the “tribe that hides from man," by author and expedition mem¬ 
ber Adrian Crowell The tribe's fierce defense of their lands just northwest of the 
park had, with its “no prisoners" policy toward white intruders, understandably 
been effective. The tnbels territory was at the heart of an old gold mining district 
The undeveloped rectangle, 350 miles by 200 miles of jungle valleys and cliffs 
between the Xingu and Tapajds rivers, had been left blank on SILs 1964 map of 
tribes, as if inadvertently prophesying the tribes destiny. 

Watching the way bulldozers so easily toppled the shallow-rooted trees of 
the rain forest. Claudio and Orlando Villas Boas could foresee that terrible end as 
well. They asked only that they be funded to outfit an expedition of peaceful con¬ 
tact with the Indians before Operation Amazon's road crews sparked a holocaust 
from Brazil’s military firepower. Already in July 1967, an incident had occurred 
when a band of about 100 Krten-AkarPre decided to visit Cachimbo, one of the 
airstrips built by the Villas Boas brothers in 1951, which was later expanded into 
an Amazonian air base. 

Although the peaceful intent of the Indian men was indicated by their 
approaching without weapons (having left them at one end of the base) and their 
being accompanied by women and children, their appearance out of the jungle 
nevertheless inspired such panic at the air base that jet fighters and troops were 
flown in from Betem, Manaus, and even Bananal The troops were trained in jun¬ 
gle combat, presumably graduates of the new CIA- and Green Beret-inspired 
Jungle Warfare Training Center north of Manaus. But the local general, attempting 
to land, had seen the Indians near the runway, and he dived and swooped over 
the Indians' heads. The Krten-AkarPre fled back into the rain forest. 71 

Rather than create Indian attacks where none had occurred, the new FlINAI 
under Albuquerque Lima hoped that none would be provoked Instead, it autho¬ 
rized peaceful expeditions to the Kreen-Akardre and other tnbes in the north, 
while moving to create parks and reserves to protect the Indians. To prove his sin¬ 
cerity and to dissipate a worldwide outcry, Albuquerque Lima invited several 
international human rights organizations to send their own investigators into the 
tribes. To the horror of the regime, several accepted 

If that were not bad enough for an interior minister’s political career in post¬ 
coup Brazil. Albuquerque Lima was probably the most outspoken member of the 
cabinet who supported efforts in the Brazilian Congress to restore democracy and 
10 curtail the acquisition of Brazilian lands and companies by foreign interests. 
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most of whom were powerful American corporations. By December 1968, this 
campaign had built up such a momentum that it appeared that the opposition 
would sweep the scheduled coming congressional elections. Fear spread that 
another coup was in the making. The death of former president Castelo Branco 
the previous year had removed the only significant restraint on the generals. 
When the coup finally came, it was almost an anticlimax In 1964, it had been the 
left wing of Brazil's nationalists that was smashed, this time, it was the right wing, 
including former Governor Carlos Lacerda. the opponent of Hanna Mining’s 
planned ore-export terminal in his state of Guanabara, and Albuquerque Lima. 
Lacerda was placed under arrest; Albuquerque Lima was politically marginalized 
and soon lost his job. 
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"Walking" into the Night 

High above Manhattan's Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller family agents in Room 
5600 watched in stony silence as repression, savagely modem, tightened over Brazil, 
decreeing by day, hunting by night Associates of the family^ financial empire had 
kept them apprised in graphic detail of what was happening Cornell University^ 
Presbyterian chaplain, William W Rogers, the former director of the now-defunct 
Brazil-Cornell Project in the Brazilian Northeast (a victim of fear of the CIA), 
brought the kind of news that few American journalists, including those outside 
Brazil and free of the regime’s censorship, either cared to report or were allowed to. 

“One thousand leaders of the outlawed National Union [ofl Students were 
arrested and jailed in Sio Paulo over the weekend," he wrote from Rio in October 
1968, two months before Brazil’s second coup of the decade. Students responded 
with demonstrations in every major city, but they were no match for armed sol¬ 
diers. Rogers’s report was vivid 

The military police, for the most part, are swift, tough and efficient They can also 
be destructive and deadly Some students have been shot to death in the last 
three months There are times when downtown Rio is like an occupied city The 
streets are regularly patrolled by elite, well-disciplined not squads—and as occa¬ 
sion demands these are reinforced by mounted cavalry, water cannons and tanks 
It is clear that the government regards these students as a threat to the 
‘national security" In this case, ‘national sccunty" probably should read ‘the 
secunty of the present government," since it seems highly unlikely that these stu¬ 
dents could actually subvert and take over Brazil. ... 
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Talk of a potential right-wing coup is common, and is openly discussed in the 
congress.... The present government |is not expectedl to last beyond December 

Despite dictatorial rule, the will of the students had not yet been broken. At 
the nationally televised International Festival of Popular Songs in Rio de Janeiro's 
huge sports arena, young Geraldo Vandre sang a powerful protest song called 
“Caminhando” (“Walking"). He “sang of hunger and protest, of soldiers and guns, 
of living and dying without reason,” Rogers informed the Rockefeller office “The 
crowd, mostly students . . . cheered and sang every word with Vandre. 
'Caminhando' was their song and Vandre their hero 

Brazils picture magazine, 0 Cruzeiro, called the occasion “Vandres Festival." 
Rogers noted the military government's extreme reaction, quoting from Rio's 
English-language Brazil Herald: 

Rio Dt jANtiRO (October 15)—Stores selling records were notified by the political 
police yesterday that they must not play for the public the song “Caminhando" 
by Geraldo Vandre ... 

The Guanahara (Rio) police chief desenbed the text of the song as offen 
sive to the armed forces because it includes a passage which says that soldiers in 
the harracks “team to kill and lead a meaningless life 

Steps are being taken to ban sales of the record .. . and all performances. 

Police in Rio also arrested people who allegedly earned copies of the text. 

Rogers wrote of riots between pro-U.S. students at Mackenzie College, 
“apparently the headquarters of a rightist organization called the CCC (the 
Ponuguese acronym for Commandos to Hunt Communists) who pledged to “kill 
five communists for every democrat killed,” and leftist students at the University 
of Sao Paulo. “The conflict is sharp and serious, and still another newspaper 
speaks of a pre-Nazi' atmosphere of fear and violence in the country."' 

Henry W Bagley, public relations director for the International Basic Economy 
Corporation, dismissed this news with businesslike Realpolitik and a crisp philo¬ 
sophical air. “Rogers’s report seems accurate," he wTote, ‘and is certainly interesting. 
But 1 doubt—as he does—that the students or others can oust the military right. 
... 1 can’t forecast what will develop, but personally, I would feel a little more secure 
in Brazil than New York City right now. 1 spent 8 days in Sao Paulo this month and 
really enjoyed it. But in that short time I obviously couldn't gel close to the political 
and economic trends." 4 Among these trends was the arrival of U S. military officers, 
including an army captain fresh from Vietnam who was assassinated in the streets of 
Rio for allegedly helping the Brazilian military’s repression. The U.S. Embassy 
insisted that the captain w as only a student at the University of Sao Paulo. 

Tw r o w r eeks later, Rogers wrote home again. The targets of the Brazilian police 
w'ere now the same people w ho were being encouraged to move into Indian lands 
in the Amazon: poor families from the Northeast and other rural areas. “There 
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seems lo be little doubt that as cities like Rio and Sio Paulo experience the impact 
of migration from the countryside, urhan life becomes more and more difficult for 
many thousands of the marginally poor, and crime rates rise to alarming propor¬ 
tions It is pnncipally in response to urhan crime, and the inability of municipal 
governments to control it. that acts of the most brutal and deadly violence occur 

This level of violence by Brazilians against Brazilians was a new phenome¬ 
non—if one did not count violence against the Indians, who seldom were 
counted, since 1900. an estimated 800.000 people, including eighty whole tribes, 
had just “disappeared” into “extinction 

In Rio and its suburbs, as well as in SAo Paulo, local death squads murdered 
with impunity. Many leftists were murdered as "criminals"; newspapers were 
bombed, and in the Northeast, the home of an outspoken defender of human 
rights—the Catholic archbishop of Recife—was machine-gunned by CCC terror¬ 
ists Soon the sweep widened to include not only "respectable" opponents of the 
regime, but an increasing number of Rios migrant poor from the countryside, 
homeless and crammed into shantytowns, they had commuted the crime of turn¬ 
ing the beautiful mountains surrounding Rio into an eyesore of human misery 
Eventually, with money from the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(AID), the regime would save Rios status as a tourist mecca by teanng down many 
favclas (slums) and replacing them with public housing or a one-way ticket to the 
Amazon But in the years right after the coup, as the regime struggled for its polit¬ 
ical and economic life, discouraging immigrants from choosing the cities over the 
jungle often meant inspiring terror with mutilated corpses 

Swift and Rockefeller: Alliance in the Amazon 

Despite knowledge of this state of affairs, the Rockefeller office overlooked 
the link between terror in the urhan slums and Operation Amazon's hoped-for 
colonies while it made business decisions in Brazil. No sooner had the generals so- 
called supcrcoup taken place in December 1968 than Deltec International further 
consolidated its power in Brazil, buying up International Packers. Ltd. The pur¬ 
chase of this huge meat-packing conglomerate brought not only members of the 
Swift family and most of the Swift family's international meat-packing empire into 
an alliance with the Rockefeller camp, but the Milbank interests through Deltec 
director Arthur Oakley Brooks, a longtime executive of mutual funds controlled by 
Sam Milbank/ fnend of Cam Townsend and contnbutor to the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics (SIL). Milbank's largesse spanned the theological gfap that separated the 
Townsends and the Rockefellers; he was chairman of the Milbank Memonal Fund, 
one of Wall Street’s richest foundations, which contributed funds to Nelson's ALA ‘ 

Through IBECs holdings in Deltec’s Brazilian Investment Bank (BIB), this 
alliance offered an unprecedented consolidation of foreign power in Brazil, with 
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great expectations for the Amazon International Packers chairman A. Thomas 
Taylor, husband of Geraldine Swift, was made chairman of Deltcc International; 
Milhank executive A. Oakley Brooks was made vice chairman; Walther Moreira 
Salles, director of both IBEC and Dcltec, continued as president of BIB, with 
IBEC's Fulton Boyd also a BIB director, and David Rockefeller's Chase Manhattan 
Bank continued as Deltec's transfer agent 

Rockefeller interests were now, through Deltec, interlocked with one of 
Brazil's largest processors of frozen meals and one of the largest ranching conces¬ 
sions in the Amazon. Swift do Brasil. S A Deltec also began preparations to con¬ 
struct a meat-packing plant north of Para at the mouth of the Amazon, at Uha de 
Mara|6, an island the size of Switzerland 

With Deltec’s purchase of the Swift and Armour beef operations, the twenty- 
year-old “shining dream" of developing South America's mtenor seemed within reach. 
Within two years, Deltec would begin cutting down the rain forest at its 180.000-acre 
ranch straddling MaranhAo and Para. Shipping billionaire Daniel Ludwig, long backed 
by Chase Manhattan Bank, had decided to do his own cutting in the Brazilian 
Amazon, but on a far grander scale He had plans for a giant project that would startle 
the world Mining would be included, along with dams. The “Great Lakes" proposal 
for South America by Herman Kahn, the director of the Hudson Institute, also 
remained alive and well In fact. Nelson's good friend and trustee of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, former Colombian president Alberto Ueras Camargo. was to head a spe¬ 
cial commission to investigate the Colombian part of that proposal: a senes of low- 
dams, or dikes, to (lood western Colombias Chocd Valley, creating two huge lakes that 
would be linked by a canal excavated by nuclear blasts, creating a new waterway 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans As Fortune explained, this plan would “open 
up the vast quantities of high-grade, last growing timber that are known to be there, 
plus a variety of minerals, including gold, platinum, copper, zinc, bauxite, and oil, that 
are either known or believed to be there (Among the more active gold-mining com¬ 
panies in the region, coincidentally, was a subsidiary of the International Mining 
Corporation, chaired by Lewis B. Haider, a partner with Rockefeller ally Moreira Salles 
in the Brazilian mining company CBMM ) The Chocd dams would provide electricity 
to power the industrialization of the Cauca Valley, fifty miles to the east, and its major 
cities. Medellin. Mamzales, and Cali No comment was made on how flooding the 
Chocd Valley would impact on the 13,000 to 20,000 Indians of the Catio, Lmbera. 
and Noanama tnbes in the vicinity, but SIL did make the decision to send in transla¬ 
tors among the Noanama in 1969. having already “occupied" the Catio since 1966. 

That Kahn's proposals received serious consideration was alone a tnumph of 
will, and not just Kahn's. Nelsons C1AA had developed the plan in Washington as a 
proposed inland waterways project. That project proposed using the same nvers in 
Brazil and Venezuela as Kahn did a quarter century later—the Orinoco, the 
Casiquiare, the Negro, and, of course, the Amazon, then as now the object was to 
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link oil, mining, and forest resources inside the Orinoco and Amazon basins for 
extraction to the war industries and markets of the United States and her allies 

For Nelson, the tnumph of his ideals for growth—symbolized by IBEC’s own 
growth—was also personal. At IBECs April 1969 annual meeting, he had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing his eldest son, Rodman, installed as president of IBEC. Rockefeller 
family financial interests now shared control over Brazil’s largest mutual fund, 
Crescinco, through one of Brazil’s largest investment banks, BIB. They controlled 
outnght one of Brazil’s largest commercial banks, Banco Lar Brasileiro, S.A. (through 
David's Chase Manhattan Bank); its largest hybrid seed company, SASA, producing 
45 percent of all hybrid seeds planted in Brazil; one of its largest manufacturers of 
CMC (carboxyl-methyl-cellulose, a vital moisture-control agent in detergents, 
paints, adhesives, ceramics, and oil-well drilling); and one of its largest drop-forging 
plants. Through Crescinco, they controlled stock holdings in more than 100 
Brazilian firms; through Rockefeller Brothers, Inc.fc holding in Chrysler, they held a 
stake in one of Brazils largest car manufacturers. They owned a large share in one of 
Brazil's largest ranches (Fazenda Bodoquena); and now, through Deltec, they had a 
stake in one of Brazil’s (and the world’s) largest beef-processing operations, which 
was about to launch another huge cattle ranch in the Amazon. With Rodman as 
president of IBEC and cousin Richard Aldnch on IBEC’s board as effective vice 
president of IBEC for Brazil, Nelson’s commitment to Brazil’s future seemed beyond 
dispute. And as his arch rival, Richard Nixon, would soon put it, as Brazil went, so 
did all South America. With Latin American leaders womed about their own future 
with the newly elected Republican administration in Washington, it made perfect 
sense to the new president to take the advice of Galo Plaza, secretary general of the 
Organization of American States (OAS): tap Nelson Rockefeller to head a fact-find¬ 
ing mission to Latin Amenca that would be designed to reassure its leaders. Such a 
misston would also give Rockefeller a consolation prize. No one anticipated that it 
would become, for all concerned, a nightmare. 

"Rocky's Sideshow" 

It was difficult for Nelson to see his former adversary sitting behind the 
president’s desk in the Oval Office on his first day on the job. But after an hour 
of discussion, Nelson emerged with a new job: chief of the Presidential Mission 
to Latin America. The title was Nelson’s idea. So was the size of his mission. 
“Keep it small. Keep it small," Secretary of State William Rogers warned 
Nelson. Nelson settled for an entourage of sixty, including twenty-seven 
experts on everything from counterguerrilla operations to women’s rights, some 
of whom were veterans of Nelson’s CIAA * Before it was over, it would cost 
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him $760,000 in personal funds above what the government would allow" 

No matter how expert Nelson’s delegation was, however, nothing could pre¬ 
pare it for the chaos that greeted their leader at each stop over the next months in 
Latin America. 

In Honduras, Nelson was met by rioters shouting Rockefeller, go home!" 
And in Managua, Nicaragua, he was again greeted by students chanting “Rocky, go 
home!" The students burned a U.S. flag to protest the visit. In Costa Rica, thou¬ 
sands of pro- and anti-Rockefeller demonstrators clashed. 

Nelson was shocked. For decades, he had devoted time, energy, and capital 
to Latin America’s problems and potentials. He expected respect, admiration, and 
even love. He was not alone in this expectation. Indeed, that was the reason Galo 
Plaza fell confident in urging Nixon to send Nelson down And the ‘magic* of the 
Rockefeller name still did work with Latin Americas elite; it was only with the rest 
of the hemisphere's population, most visibly with its students and workers, that 
there seemed to be some insurmountable problems. 

Nelson tried to blame it all on communists, and there was no doubt that 
they were agitating against him But when Peru's new military leaders declared 
that it would be “inopportune" to host him as scheduled, it was obvious that the 
opposition ran deeper than Nelson was willing to admit. Peru’s February 13 
seizure of American tuna boats operating off that country's Pacific coast demon¬ 
strated that more was involved in the anti-Rockefeller protests than communist 
agitators or the Cold War IBEC’s own tuna boat and cannery in Puerto Rico may 
not have been threatened directly, but the issue of national sovereignly in Latin 
America stuck like a craw in the throats of multinational businessmen like the 
Rockefellers 

Adolf Berle had seen it coming the month before, after the Peruvian mili¬ 
tary’s seizure of Standard Oil of New Jersey’s oil refinery in Talara. "Practically all 
local sentiment is against the United States," he noted in his diary; ‘and might be 
stirred to violent action il the |Hickenloopcr) amendment is used |to intervene In 
Peruvian affairs]. The Peru government talks about throwing all Americans out 
within forty-eight hours. Given the sentiment elsewhere in the continent—Chile. 
Bolivia, possibly Brazil—we may see a clear breakdown of inter-American rela¬ 
tions" The Nixon administration had responded by halting arms sales to the 
Peruvian government The Peruvians then canceled Nelson’s visit in the same offi¬ 
cial communique that decLircd that the U S Army. Navy and Air Force missions 
in Peru were without further purpose. 

“Rocky's Road Show," as the American press had dubbed it, now threatened 
to become a sideshow After more protest-marred stops in Costa Rica and Panama. 
Nelson returned home to rest and confer with Nixon and Henry Kissinger Then, 
despite Pern s rebuff in May. he was off again to lilt in Amenca. 

Nelson landed first in the home of his old friend, ex-president Lleras 
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Camargo. But Colombia, long the site of Standard Oil operations and currently 
the host of Tcxaco-Gulf's expansion in the Putumayo region, gave Nelson no 
relief Rioting broke out in Bogota. U.S. flags were again burned, and the student 
council at the National University declared a twenty-four-hour strike Over 100 
persons were reported injured Liberals. Conservatives, and vanous leftist partio 
including communists, had a common foe him 

Worse awaited him in Galo Plazas Ecuador. Club-swinging police had to 
battle through Quito's narrow streets to cut a path for the Rockefeller motorcade 
Rocks pelted the cars, smashing windows and injuring three Amencan reporters 
Rockefeller^ men feared for their lives, but not Nelson '1 didn't sec a thing, not a 
thing," he told reporters when he pulled up to the presidential palace. 

Throughout this violence-plagued tour, Nelson never lacked courage In 
Guatemala it was the CIA, not Nelson, that insisted he rest net his movements In 
Honduras, after the lulling of a student by the police, he had dismissed warnings 
by his Secret Service detail and waded into the crowd to argue with the youths in 
Spanish “See, nobody laid a hand on me," he said later, "but somebody lifted my 
wallet,” In Ecuador, where Nelson owned a coffee plantation north of Guayaquil, 
ten students were killed at Guayaquil!* university by army troops, but Nelson was 
not dissuaded from offering a hand of friendship ‘We have come to listen, not to 
fight," ‘ he told a news conference while polite beat students at Quito’s Central 
University. His offer to talk with student leaders was rejected 

Even his visit to Bolivia, “where we have come as Good Neighbors," was 
reduced lo a three-hour meeting because of his concerns over jxissible bloodshed 
between soldiers and students Meeting with President Adolfo Siles Salinas at the 
heavily guarded John F Kennedy Airport outside La Paz. he found Sties urging the 
United States to refrain from dumping tin from its strategic stockpile to force 
down prices Meanwhile, thousands of students, prevented by troops from accept¬ 
ing Nelson's challenge to come and talk instead of throw stones, earned placards 
against U S ‘imperialism" in front of La Paz’s presidential palace. Nelson turned 
their marginalization into his own political asset. 

"I’m not going to take responsibility," he explained to reporters, “for bnng- 
ing about an incident that would cause loss of lives if the armed forces had to act 
against demonstrators to provide security." 1 ' 

Reporters next found him resting with Happy’ beside a pool in Tnnidad. 
awaiting news from Venezuela, his next scheduled stop. The Venezuelans were 
understandably nervous So far. the Caracas government and Nelson had not been 
disturbed enough to scratch Venezuela from his itinerary Venezuela was. after all. 
Nelson's second home, the site of his huge Monte Sacro ranch (which had briefly 
been seized by guemlias in September, just six months after Adolf Bcrle had vis¬ 
ited ‘for three days loafing" 1 "). Venezuela was the place where he discovered South 
America's oil as a personal investment, the place where he had put IBEC and AIA 
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10 the tesi, the place he even had chosen to bnng his wife for their honeymoon. 
Venezuela had been special Until now 

Students announced plans to hold sit-in demonstrations at IBEC-owned 
supermarkets. Strong objections to Nelson's visit by opposition parties put the 
Venezuelan cabinet in a crisis. The Venezuelan government begged Nelson off, 
explaining that it could not guarantee his safety, even if he spent most of his visit, 
as planned, behind a heavy secunty guard at the swank Club Militar built by for¬ 
mer dictator Marcos Perez Jimenez 

“In all the years I worked for him, the hardest thing I ever had to do w-as 
deliver the word on Venezuela," one of his top aides, James Cannon, said later. 
"They were uninviting him / 

Nelson was having lunch when he heard the bad news. He stopped and 
looked up at Cannon, stunned and pained. “After all that country has meant to 
me. And all I’ve done for them?" His head shook sadly. “This is a terrible blow. 

Nelsons immediate reaction was defensive "Extremists arc out to destroy the 
unity between the United Slates and her Latin American neighbors," he explained 
to the press troupe. “We must recognize what our friends are up against/" 

He was saved further gaffes by the very man who had urged Nixon to send 
Nelson on the mission C«alo Plaza. Flying into Trinidad Irom Washington to 
confer with Nelson between sessions of an inter-American educational confer¬ 
ence, the OAS secretary general urged his old friend to change course from such 
simplistic explanations. 

“Whatever interest outside groups may have, he told the Rockefeller party, 
“there is a genuine national resentment that doesn’t need much outside influence " 
Instead, look to the discontent over the slowness of the Alliance for Progress to 
achieve its stated goals, he advised, and to the feeling that the United States 
regards Latin America as merely a backwater. 1 ’' 

Galo Plazas counsel hit home. In the future. Nelson would caution against 
blaming “outside forces" for disrupting his mission. “There is strong evidence that 
there is some popular support for these demonstrations." he explained/ 

In Valencia, an industrial city 100 miles west of Caracas, hundreds of students 
stormed an 1BEC supermarket, stoned First National City Bank’s offices, attacked a 
Mobil gasoline station, and battled police and the Venezuelan National Guard 

But Nelson was optimistic. He looked forward to his next scheduled stop. In 
Brazil, at last, he was certain to get a respectful hearing and good headlines, even 
if they were censored. 


Houses oe Glass 

The long silver jet that flew toward the edge of the Amazon frontier with 
Nelson Rockefeller on board seemed to be casting a mirror image of itself as it 
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descended over Brasilia, the ultramodern city of glass A long fusillade of govern¬ 
ment ministries stretched across a red-earth plateau, ending with huge fins of resi¬ 
dential blocks jutting out like wings, as if wanting to take off into the future ‘ 

Brasilia had grown remarkably since the 1964 coup If the city’s cathedral 
looked from the air like a crown of thorns surrounding the simple cross perched 
high on its helfry. Nelson did not see it as a sign of Brazil’s suffenng Rather, the 
country was now liberated, at least in his mind Symbolized by the cathedral, 
Christ’s crucifixion had been reduced to a bloodless essence by modem architec¬ 
ture Artificial cascades flowing among the columns of government buildings now 
signified a nation washed of us original sins as the last country in the Western 
Hemisphere to abandon slavery—and as the largest green hell for the Amazons 
native inhabitants Brazil’s record in the Amazon had been sanitized by mystenous 
fires that swept through the archives of the Service for the Protection of the Indian 
shortly after the completion of Brasilia at the gateway to the Amazon. 

In the summer of 1969. Nelson did not ask about Indians But he knew 
there were victims of repression in Brazil One, in fact, was the creator of Brasilia: 
the architect Oscar Niemeyer. Twenty years earlier, Niemeyer had joined forces 
with Nelson's close fnend Wallace Hamson to design the artifice for another great 
humanitarian dream, the United Nations. Now, his beloved Brasilia had fallen into 
the hands of military chiefs who watched his every move. Niemeyer was allowed 
to go on designing the city, but Brasilia belonged to the generals. The dream of an 
open, democratic government, symbolized by long transparent government min¬ 
istries with polyglass walls, remained simply that: a dream 

In July 1969. the Rockefeller mission found Brasilia locked under a political 
chill. Brasilia’s deserted congressional halls spoke with an appalling, eloquent 
silence as Nelson walked through the chambers with Brazilian legislators and 
journalists Only a dozen senators and deputies dared to be present five dozen of 
their colleagues were under arrest. So were journalists, mayors, and 3,000 other 
political leaders and students, many of them subjected to torture. 

Walking beside Nelson was Vice President Pedro Alexio. Before the year was 
out. he would be denied his constitutional right of succession to the presidency. 
Brazils Supreme Court could not help him, any more than it could help itself: 
After three of its justices were summarily removed from the bench by the generals 
in January, the president of the Supreme Court resigned in protest. The junta 
responded by simply announcing the reduction of seats on the Supreme Court 
from fifteen to eleven Five state legislatures, after first suffering a 30 percent cut 
in federal funds, had been closed by military decree, and all municipal, state, and 
federal elections were suspended. Censorship was imposed, and movie theaters 
were required to show government-supplied “educational matenal" 

But perhaps the most poignant abuse, at least for Americans who were pre¬ 
viously supportive of the 1964 coup, was the military’s purge of the universities 
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More than sixty-eight professors at Sio Paulo University and the federal universi¬ 
ties in Rio and Brasilia were 'retired* in May When thousands of students boy¬ 
cotted classes in protest, the military issued a decree outlawing all student strikes 
and demonstrations, removed eight judges who disagreed, and began kidnapping 
and torturing student-government leaders 

The Brazilian generals had decided to use Nelsons mission to create the 
impression of an official U S. blessing of the regime by decorating Nelsons top 
military adviser. General Robert Porter, the hero ol the Bolivian campaign against 
Che Guevara. Nelson sidestepped the regime* request that he attend the award 
ceremony But he also refused to call for Brazils return to democracy, ordenng 
aides to expunge such a reference from his arrival speech He would speak pri¬ 
vately to President Arthur Costa e Silva, not publicly, and not about specific vic¬ 
tims of repression That w-ould be insulting to the general, who only two years 
before had been greeted with such high hopes as president-elect when honored at 
a luncheon of the Council for Latin America hosted by Nelsons brother, David 
Instead, Nelson accepted a lecture on national security from Costa e Silva 
and a report wntten by the SNI. the regimes secret police Nelson would dutifully 
take the report to President Nixon, keeping its contents secret. He would rely on 
hts closest political advisers on Brazil. Walther Moreira Salles and Bercnt Pnele. to 
keep in touch with the SNI. His trust was not misguided In September, while 
Nelson fretted that hts own report was being held up by Nixon, Fricle would reas¬ 
sure him that Moreira Salles had been "with the same young dedicated army offi¬ 
cer in the SNI with whom I have been in contact and who wrote the report given 
to you by President Costa e Silva Walther tells me that the influence of this group 
is increasing and that their confidence in you is unshaken They understand the 
cause of President Nixon* delay in releasing your report and recommendations * 
Apparently. Brazils secret police had a better idea of what Nelson would recom¬ 
mend to the president of the United Slates than did the American people 

The power of SNI was indeed increasing Within months, its chief. General 
Lmtlio Garrastazu Medici, would become president. "He reflects the thinking in 
the secret' report presented to you by President Costa e Silva." Fnele would wnte 
Nelson That thinking included 'agricultural development* in the Amazon at the 
expense of the Indians and a stifling authoritarian rule by decree 

Nelson was keenly aware, however, that beyond the generals’ ceremonial 
greetings, the Kind music and guards snapping salute, was hidden the fear and 
frustrations of Brazil’s future elite, its students So Nelson's limousine rolled out of 
the government complex as soon as protocol would permit and headed for the 
bow -shaped highway that bordered Brasiltas artificial lake and its airports, to visit 
the university that Darcy Ribeiro had founded 

They were there, young men and women, angry despite their fear, but hope¬ 
ful. like so many before in the Rockefeller story, that here, perhaps, was a power- 
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ful ally against the repression. And he listened, his famous square jaw jutting, his 
rugged good looks masking the priggish displeasure that only his aides recognized 
when he pursed his lips Some of what the students said was challenging, almost 
defiant, of the regime whose “revolution" he hailed Many of their fnends had dis¬ 
appeared in the labyrinth of military prisons, some forever. Others had simply 
been jailed and tortured without charges or hearings, much less trials Nelson 
seemed sympathetic. 

On his second day in Brasilia, Nelson met at the ultramodern U.S. Embassy 
with another group of students, but this time, ones who were carefully chosen by 
the emhassy staff These students, too, were upset, and again he listened. But he did 
nothing, then or later, that could compromise his relations with the dictatorship. 

He rode through a Brasilia gripped in a tomblike calm The tranquility had 
been ensured by mass arrests and a huge security force. The contrast with the 
1965 visit by Bobby Kennedy, who had infuriated both the generals and the U S 
Embassy by his call for elections, stood in bold relief. ‘When Robert Kennedy 
came here three years ago, I was able to shake his hand at the airport," said one 
man waiting to see Rockefeller after the small group he was in was herded by 
police faT from the airport gates. “Now, I can’t even see Rockefeller," he said, and 
he walked away in disgust 

One group was thoroughly pleased with Nelson’s visit. The economic 
achievements of Sao Paulo businessmen were "the most tangible, inescapable evi¬ 
dence of the power of responsible private initiative to elevate man's standard of 
life,"* Nelson told the city’s Chamber of Commerce. Brazil’s economy was now 
growing more than 6 percent a year, he said, outpacing by two times the percent¬ 
age of population growth that gave the Rockefellers nightmares about the Third 
World’s revolution of rising needs and expectations 

“Over the Hump” 

Collecting General Porter, now sporting his new Brazilian medal. Nelson 
flew off to Paraguay, where force of arms assured another undisturbed welcome by 
Latin America's longest reigning dictator, General Alfredo Stroessner. A crowd of 
3,000 carefully chosen Paraguayans welcomed him cordially. Photographs of 
Nelson shaking their hands at the Asuncion airport also revealed the strain on his 
face; his ambitious trip was exacting a price. 

A price was also exacted by Stroessner: He wanted $108 million in long¬ 
term U.S. loans for roads, railroads, and even a satellite communications station. 
It seemed a small price to pay in a country where, as early as 1963, AID had 
admitted to AlA’s Walter Crawford that the ‘rural situation seems quite serious, 
almost to the stage of crisis."* 

In the absence of senous land reform by Stroessner, AID was already consid- 
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enng relocating landless peasants who were crowded into the area around 
Asuncion to colonies in the Alto Parana region and the savanna lands in the 
Chaco to the north. There they could work on cattle ranches or establish small 
farms with AlD-sponsored loans Crawford, as he had done in Brazil, made no 
mention in his repons to Room 5600 of the land rights of Indian tnbes in Alto 
Parana or the Chaco. 

After the counterfeit peace of militanzed Brazil and Paraguay. Nelson pro¬ 
ceeded to unruly, democratic Uruguay, where students battled police in the streets 
while a Cieneral Motors plant erupted in flames Nelson prudently shifted his visit 
to the resort town of Punta del Este, whose beaches and limited access controlled 
by a single highway had long made it a favorite of OAS conferees Behind a shield 
of troops and guard dogs, he met with Uruguayan leaders, who two years earlier, 
backed by the local CIA station and the pro-Brazilian wing of the military, out¬ 
lawed the Uruguayan Labor Confederation ' 

“We are over the hump," Nelson told reporters afterward. "People are begin¬ 
ning to recognize the real potential of this mission.* 1 ' 1 

The potential was seen a week later in the streets of Argentina, w’here Nelson 
was surrounded by 10,000 troops with machine guns and police dogs The smell 
of tear gas still wafted through Buenos Aires. Earlier that day, the police had 
attacked an impromptu demonstration of mourners at the funeral of a communist 
trade union leader, w'ho, although he had opposed a recent general strike, had 
been machine-gunned by police during an attempted anu-Rockefeller demonstra¬ 
tion two nights before. 

The good news at Room 5600 was that Nelson had arrived safely. He had 
again eluded protesters by avoiding a car caravan from the international airport, 
taking a small U S. Air Force plane into the heavily guarded downtown airport 
only a dozen blocks from his hotel. 

The bad new's was that he did not escape financial injury Seventeen IBEC 
supermarkets in cities across the country’ were firebombed. 

This was the worst, but Nelson was determined to extract some political vic¬ 
tory He swung back to his old tactic of confronting his opposition, to disarm 
them with his presence, and to live up to his pledge to skeptical American 
reporters that his visits would not be limited to meeting Latin America's 
Establishment He wanted to meet his critics, he said Argentine officials objected. 
The Secret Service said no But Nelson, grabbing some aides, slipped out of his 
hotel for an hour with six young students at a prearranged meeting. “They studied 
him with disbelief," recalled aide Joseph Persico, “as though unable to accept that 
the living symbol of all they abhorred was actually with them in a small middle- 
class living room. He spoke in Spanish, which helped dissolve the tension, as he 
answered their politely phrased bui increasingly probing questions. He and the 
students parted as philosophically distant as ever, but with friendly handshakes. 
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Outside, this great city of three million lay under a pall. Streets were dark and 
deserted, and the atmosphere was of a nation on the bnnk of civil war." 1 

It was Before long, once the “compromise" ghost of a returned aged Juan 
Perrin and spouse was exorcised by a military coup, many of Argentina's dissent¬ 
ing youths would “disappear," much like the Indians of the frankly termed “Wars 
of Extermination" of a century before. 

Nelson flew home via the Canbbean, where he mortified State Department 
officials by appeanng before cameras smiling with his arm draped around Hainan 
“President-for-Life" Francois “Papa Doc" Duvaher In Haiti, however. Nelson's wish 
to meet the opposition was not granted. “In Haiti." the U.S. ambassador said dryly, 
“he'll have to do it in the cemetery."' 1 

His last stop was the Dominican Republic, the sugar kingdom in which 
Nelson^ friend. Adolf Berle, began his Latin American career. The U.S. Marines 
were still there, a remnant of the 20.000 marines who stormed the beaches 
allegedly to fight fifty-six identified communists and to restore the “democracy" of 
a military-backed regime Now, despite four bodies removed by the police after 
demonstrations, “democracy" prevailed along Nelson’s path. He was safe as long 
as armored carriers escorted his bus to and from the capital, ignoring the 450- 
year-old cathedral where Christopher Columbus was believed buried and where 
striking metalworkers had hung a banner over the entrance the previous week. 
“OUT WITH ROCKEFELLER." 

Nelson Rockefeller would never be the same after this trip. 

Neither would Latin America. 
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FORGING THE DOLLAR ZONE 


The “New Military" 

Three months after his last trip, without having any of the experts who 
accompanied him review the last draft, Nelson submitted The Rockefeller Report 
on the Americas to President Nixon. In this, his last public attempt officially to 
shape U S. policy toward Latin America, Nelson pushed for greater centralized 
power in Washington over the Western Hemisphere's economic and political 
developments. 

For two decades, he had urged that there be an undersecretary of state for 
Latin America; now he raised the stakes. Nelson called for (wo undersecretaries, 
one each for economic and political affairs, and again argued for his cherished 
all-powerful “first secretary" position. This time, however, he scaled down the 
proposed office’s global scope of authority to the Amencas. He called for a secre¬ 
tary of “Western Hemisphere Affairs," to be directly under the secretary of state 
to “coordinate all United States government activities in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere This secretary would represent both the secretary of state and the pres¬ 
ident and presumably w-ould have direct contact with the Oval Office He would 
also command a Western Hemisphere policy staff in the National Security 
Council (NSC). Those above the hemisphere secretary (the president and the 
secretary of state) and other departments and agencies that were involved in the 
NSC would also be served, but there was little doubt that the hemisphere secre¬ 
tary would be in charge of all U S. policy toward Latin America and probably 
Canada as well. Nor was there much doubt w-ho Nelson thought might best 
hold this powerful new post 
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Nelson’s goal was not merely the centralization of power for its own sake, 
but the marshaling of U.S. power to achieve a long-desired objective he shared 
with his brother. David; the creation of a Western Hemisphere Free Trade Zone 
This “Dollar Zone,” as it would later be called, anticipated the future emergence of 
the Pacific Rim, dominated by Japan’s yen. and the European Currency Zone, 
dominated by Germany’s deutsche mark 

Both Rockefellers recognized the practical problems of dealing in a real world 
of powerful competitors In the late nineteenth century, the United States had been 
joined by three other newcomers in the struggle for markets, colonies, and political 
influence in the world: Germany. Japan, and Russia After World War II. the Soviet 
Union had been the U.S.’s only serious competitor, contending on an ideological 
level, as well as in the more traditional economic, political, and military spheres. In 
the late 1960s, however, reconstructed Japan and West Germany were reemerging 
as world powers with new factories and higher productivity. Although not yet com¬ 
peting militarily or politically, their economic competition was not to be ignored 
In the face of the traditional Soviet commitment to hack insurgent movements 
even when Soviet national interests were not threatened, some U.S. strategists like 
Zbigniew Brzezinski of the Rockefeller-funded Russian Research Institute at 
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Columbia University reasoned that Japan and Germany had to be kept within the 
postwar alliance. As long as the Cold War demanded unity among capitalist great 
powers, the United States would have to concede a shanng of power with govern¬ 
ments of powerful economies. If some “free traders” earnestly believed that free trade 
prevented trade wars that became world wars, it was still the Cold War thai was the 
immediate imperative for shanng power with former enemies. But if that concession 
was not to become merely a stopgap tactic, it would have to be a political corollary to 
a broader economic strategy For the United States to maintain its political domina¬ 
tion in the long run, it had to retain economic domination To overcome the country's 
growing trade problems in overseas markets, it was essential for Amencan corpora¬ 
tions to develop a wider home market: a strong trade zone in their own hemisphere 
where “free trade" would mean domination by American companies and local allies 
sweeping over national boundaries as “multinational" corporations 

Nelson did not spell this all out in his Report on the Americas. And since he 
was not such a reflective man to be guided by past historical trends, he would not 
predict the probable failure of the “New World Order" of free trade that David's 
future Trilateral Commission would struggle to achieve in the decades to come. 
But in 1969. he was projecting victory in the Cold War at least through an arms 
race too expensive for the Soviets (a strategy since his Quantico seminars in 1955) 
and the creation of a Dollar Zone, presaged by such regional developments as the 
Central Amencan Common Market, the Caribbean Free Trade Association, the 
Latin Amencan Free Trade Association, and the Andean Group and River Platte 
hydroelectnc development negotiations then under way in South Amenca. And 
the prediction that Latin Amenca's population would grow' in the next thirty years 
from 250 million to 643 million people meant time was running out To speed the 
free-trade process along, Nelson recommended that the Nixon administration 
should work through the Organization of Amencan States (OAS) and the Inter- 
Amcncan Council for the Alliance for Progress (C1AP). 

The fact that both organizations were headed by allies of Nelson, Galo Plaza 
and Carlos Sanz de Santamana, would probably have been enough to doom Nelson's 
suggestions in a Nixon White House. But there was more to Nixon’s decision to let 
Nelson’s report wither on the Rose Garden!* vines. Nixon perceived that most of his 
financial backers were not members of the twecd-and-pin-striped Eastern 
Establishment who thought along Nelsons lines and already had the inside track in 
Latin America’s markets Nixon's hackers were the nouveau nche of the postwar era. 
who still had markets to conquer from others, including older Amencan companies 
and their latin allies Nor would Henry Kissingers ego take lightly the idea of a com¬ 
petitor in his NSC, even if thai competitor might lx* a friend and mentor. Kissinger 
enjoyed his obvious domination of foreign policy over Secretary of State William 
Rogers; he did not relish the idea of Nelsonfc experience and commanding influence 
overreaching him. Neither, of course, did Richard Nixon 
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In the end, thanks to the Constitution, it was the president who counted in 
Washington, not Kissinger, and not Nelson Rockefeller And Nixon was more con¬ 
cerned about the hot war in Asia and Vietnam than the Cold War in Latin 
America. Nixon was prepared to let Kissinger’s NSC aide, Viron Vaky, the acting 
assistant secretary of state for Latin America, keep house in Latin Amenca. Affairs 
would dnft as they had done before, in their natural corporate way, while Nelson's 
Latin American tour would be relegated to the status of a public relations stunt to 
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show unity between the liberal and conservative factions of the Republican party. 3 

Lacking substance in economic policy, this unity coalesced around an 
unimaginative preservation of the status quo. For many Latin American countries 
in the aftermath of John Kennedy's doomed push for social reform, this political 
policy meant accommodation with military' dictatorships, whether nationalist (as 
in Peru) or internationalist (pro-U.S.), as in Brazil. 

Members of the “new military," Nelson insisted, were “deeply motivated" by 
the need for social and economic progress. “They are searching for ways to bring 
education and better standards of living to their people while avoiding anarchy or 
violent revolution. In many cases, it will be more useful for the United Stales to 
try to work with them, rather than to abandon or insult them because we are con¬ 
ditioned by arbitrary ideological stereotype 

Undoubtedly, Nelsons attitude was taken in Brasilia as a green light for more 
repression in Brazil. A month before the Rockefeller Report was released, the New 
York Times reported a shift in guerrilla tactics to urban countermeasures by the 
ideological heirs of Che Guevara * A week later, the newspaper reported ihat the 
Brazilian generals were rewriting Brazils constitution along the outlines of their 
“national security state." 

On September 1, 1969, President Costa e Silva suffered a stroke, giving his 
succeeding triumvirate the excuse to cut short the beginnings of political and eco¬ 
nomic reforms, like restrictions on foreign land ownership in the Amazon 
Instead, his successors would tighten censorship and postpone indefinitely a 
return to civilian democracy Then, while the generals were in the thick of negoti¬ 
ations over choosing their next presidential candidate, U.S. Ambassador Charles 
Elbrick was kidnapped. Under U.S. pressure, the generals had to endure the 
humiliation of allowing newspapers to pnnt the rebels' manifesto and flying four¬ 
teen political prisoners—most of whom had been tortured—to Mexico and then 
watch the freed ambassador describe his captors as misguided idealists. 

But once Elbrick was released, vengeance came swiftly: The death penalty was 
officially restored in Brazil for the first time since 1891, and former Congressman 
Carlos Manghella, a folk hero among leftist students for organizing a guerrilla group, 
was killed on November 4 in an ambush laid by the military with the assistance of 
an agent of the CIA The CIA had infiltrated the group in order to kill Manghella; 
with the approval of Henry Kissinger, it had even allowed an airliner to be hijacked 
by members of the group and the guerrillas to escape to Cuba, rather than risk 
exposing its penetration.’ To the CIA and Kissinger, more was at stake than the 
safety of innocent passengers: Manghella's death succeeded in breaking the Brazilian 
Left's morale. It demonstrated exactly what the police could do if. in Rockefeller's 
words, they were provided with assistance and "the essential tools to do their job.’*' 
Yet. despite the attention Nelson attracted with his call for more arms sales to 
Latin America's military, the darkest side of his report was economic, not military 
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The Economics of Denial 

For decades, u had been argued that radical land reform could end the stifling 
monopoly over the most fertile lands by exporters, return the land to a more stable 
balance between export and domestic agriculture, and build a home market with 
cheaper food that could peaceaNy lower the price of labor and fuel industrialization 
In the absence of such basic reform, credit, the supposed elixir for every generation 
of Latin Americans, always turned into a poisonous cancer that engendered a huge 
debt. Nelsons prescription was more of the same, extending the life of the patient 
(or account) by extracting fewer pounds of flesh each year and by oflenng the bed¬ 
side manner of Pollyanna prognoses. In studying Latin Amenca's debt, C1AP (which 
Nelson would rename the Western Hemisphere Development Committee) would 
discover credit problems early, so that rescheduling negotiations could begin to 
stretch out payments. This strategy effectively would put a public inter-Amencan 
agency in charge of monitonng and ensunng debt payments to private banks— 
banks like Chase, a leader in loans to Latin Amenca. 

If the Rockefeller Report’s section on debt payments sounded self-serving, its 
emphasis on beef exports was even more blatant. Although not specifically 
addressed in the report’s text, beef received more attention in the reports tables 
and charts than did any other single commodity, including sugar, coffee, or cot¬ 
ton Oil. a source of contention over ownership and high import costs in Utin 
Amenca. was not even mentioned. 

Nelsons commissioned charts argued that the United States should remove 
restrictions on imports of processed beef from Latin America. Low-income fami¬ 
lies. he argued, would suffer if restrictions on imported supplies continued to 
force up the price of processed beef. : 

Such humanitanan appeals notwithstanding, Nelson had a hidden conflict of 
interest as a major stockholder in the International Basic Economy Corporation 
(1BEC), a company with a large stake in Latin American beef production and exports 
of canned and frozen beef to the United Slates. Nelson, his brothers, and Walther 
Moreira Salles owned the eighth-largest ranching operation in Brazil (Fazenda 
Bodoquena) and, through IBEC’s holding in Deltec International's Brazilian 
Investment Bank and its direct board interlock with Deltec. were involved in oversee¬ 
ing Dehec's vast Swift-Armour beef-processing operations in Argentina and Brazil ‘ 

After the official release of the Rockefeller Report in October 1969, the national¬ 
ists floodgates that had held back American investment in the Amazon opened 
wide. General Emilio Garrastazii Medici, the generals' hand-picked successor to 
Costa e Silva, welcomed U.S. investment to Brazil in his first statement as president.' 
In response, the State Department, its Latin American division now headed by Sears, 
Roebuck^ Latin Amenca chief. Charles Appleton Meyer (w f ho had been appointed at 
the urging of David Rockefeller 10 ), announced the granting of an export license for 
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10,000 M-16 assault rifles that had been held up by the Johnson administration 
since 1966 The New York Times immediately saw a connection, noting that Nelson’s 
report had recommended allowing the commercial sale of all modem weapons to 
Latin American governments for use against internal subversion. On December 7, 
one day after the Brazilian air force disclaimed any intention of purchasing the rifles, 
Brazilian military and police units swept across Rio de Janeiro, arresting 1,500 peo¬ 
ple in an effort to rid the city of “undesirable elements." 15 

“We military men today see Brazil with new eyes," a general in Rio told a 
reporter “The military can no longer separate itself from politics." Another officer 
was more blunt: "Letl> not play grimes We are not living in a democracy. Ours is a 
government of force and authonty. Democracy is a word that fills the mouth What 
we need is social and economic justice And to achieve these goals, l wouldn't be 
surprised if the military had to keep running things m Brazil for another decade."" 
Actually, it would be another fifteen years 

The general’s comments should not have come as a surprise. Nelson had 
been equally candid in his report: “Democracy is a very subtle and difficult prob¬ 
lem for most of the other countries in the hemisphere. The authoritarian and hier¬ 
archical tradition which has conditioned and formed the cultures of most of these 
societies does not lend itself to the particular kind of popular government we are 
used to. Few of these countries, moreover, have achieved the sufficiently advanced 
economic and social systems required to support a consistently democratic sys¬ 
tem For many of these societies, therefore, the question is less one of democracy 
or lack of it than it is simply of orderly ways of getting along." 1 * 

In his introduction to the published edition of the Rockefeller Report, New 
York Times reporter Tad Szulc argued that Nelson was merely proposing a “prag¬ 
matic concept that diplomatic relations should not constitute moral approval, and 
that our dislike of a regime must not deprive the people of that country of the 
economic aid they need. He admits that the Kennedy-initiated Alliance for 
Progress raised expectations that could not be met, but he recognizes that through 
the Alliance valuable lessons were learned that can now serve as the basis for new- 
policies."" If rule by terror was not what Kennedy had envisioned or what Nelson 
enunciated as one of the “new policies," it became, nevertheless, the pervasive 
governing force that kept an entire continent in line, with Brazilian military- offi¬ 
cers playing key roles as backers of coups. 

In Brasilia, the new policies were taking shape Medici’s predecessor, Costa e 
Silva, had parried Nelson’s politically required query about democracy by 
upbraiding the United States for failing to appreciate Brazil's “sacrifices." Nelson, 
impressed, had pulled out a yellow pad and begun taking notes like a schoolboy. 
He did not mention the charges of human rights abuses against Amazonian 
Indians. The omission, and Nelsons subsequent praise for the good intentions of 
“many new military leaders,"'* was not lost on the new regime Six months later, 
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Medici's new Intenor Ministry turned General Albuquerque Lima’s legacy on us 
head, announcing that it was prepanng a dossier to refute charges in the European 
press that Brazilians moving westward were slaughtenng Indians for their land.' T 

Gone was the moral outrage expressed by Albuquerque Lima when he 
denounced the Service for the Protection of the Indian to the press as the “Service 
for the Prostitution of the Indian.* There was no genocide, explained Deputy 
Interior Minister Manuel Sampaio, only isolated murders resulting from the 
nation^ natural expansion into her frontiers. Accusations such as those of Norman 
Lewis of the London Sunday Times stemmed from the government's own probe, he 
noted, and no government employees had yet had to stand trial " 

The Summer Institute of Linguistics, perhaps emboldened by the regime's 
denials, was equally indignant SILs Dale Kietzman responded to one letter of 
concern from an SIL supporter in 1970 by calling the reports on genocide from 
European investigators “pure bunk" and dismissed the killings as isolated inci¬ 
dents. “There have been killings in some areas, carried out by commercial inter¬ 
ests generally... 

The dictatorship was earnestly attempting to stop abuses, and was guilty at 
worst of only being tardy “The government has reacted within its capability, but 
the army patrols have amved after the fact and have not been all that helpful," 
Kietzman said. 

A “wide investigation" into SPI had resulted in thorough reform, Kietzman 
went on. “The whole system has been revamped, with the organization of an 
Indian Foundation IFUNAIJ * As proof, he offered that “within the past year 
11969], the foundation called in all missionary organizations to consult on ways 
in which the missions could help with the administration of education and wel¬ 
fare in areas where the government could not be active." He concluded by recom¬ 
mending that the SIL supporter should read Indians of Brazil in the Twentieth 
Century .'* 

The SIL supporter was so impressed that he sent Kietzman’s letter to New 
Yorkls Atlas magazine, where he had first read the charges of genocide. “I now- 
have some doubt as to the truth behind your article,’ he wrote the editors. 

The editors were not impressed. “Since the Brazilian Government itself 
admitted the complicity of 134 of its Indian agents, the crimes ranging from 
embezzlement to murder, in a March 1968 report, it is probably premature on the 
part of the Wycliffe Bible Translators to state that government officials have never 
been involved in any sort of mass murder.”' 1 The point the European journalists 
were making was that there was no indication that the accused agents had actually 
been brought to trial In fact, very few were ever punished. 

Instead. FUNAI's civilian president. Dr Jos* de Queiroz Campos, besieged 
by charges that his sister had stolen material from Indian hospitals, was forced to 
resign.^ His successor. General Oscar Bandeira de Mello, was expansive on the 
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rights of developers. He ran the agency with the goal of generating the highest 
return on its legal 10 percent cut of the income for the Indian tribal estates it 
managed. This modus operandi was intentionally modeled after the U.S. Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (B1A). Part of FUNAl’s mission, according to the congressional 
intent behind the 1967 law that created it, was to turn "tribal patrimony into pro* 
ductive assets (so that] it will be able to support them, as happens in the U.S.A."*' 
This oneniation, of course, only replicated in Brazil the essential weakness of the 
BIA in the United States, whose tribal royalties came from corporate mining, log¬ 
ging, and agricultural concessions approved by the big business-oriented 
Department of the Interior. (In 1976, Bandeira de Mello would leave FUNA1 to 
become a director of Sanchez Galdeano, a firm actively pursuing cassiterite 
deposits in the lands of Surui Indians in Ronddma.) 

The regime’s mandate to FUNA1 became clearer with the National Integra¬ 
tion Plan, which resurrected the Amazon highway network proposed by the 
Hudson Institute. Branching west from two north-south roads—the Brastlia-Belem 
highway (neanng completion) and the 1,000-mile Cuiaba-Santarem highway (under 
construction)—the 5,000-mile network envisioned by the regime would form a 
loop around the Amazon. This loop would be intersected by two roads, one run¬ 
ning across the middle of the Amazon via the 3,400-mile-long Trans-Amazon 
Highway and the other, in the west, running south-north. 

More than 50,000 families, mostly from the Northeast, were scheduled to 
be settled along the trans-Amazon highway system As in the United States, the 
settlements were not the cause of commercial arteries, but their result. The real 
object of the artenes was to take minerals, lumber, and other natural resources 
out of the west and transport them to the east coast for foreign export or 
domestic manufacturing The highways were also designed to vent social pres¬ 
sure mounting in the eastern states and cities that were overcrowded with 
landless peasants and immigrants. The historical analogy to the nineteenth- 
century United States was useful for the regime to light up the imaginations of 
investors. 

Railroads and pons were also pan of this plan In Para, a 400-milc railroad 
was planned to can)' iron ore from U.S. Steels new Sierra dos Carats mines to a 
new port south of Bel6m, at Itaqui on the island of Sao Luis. Likewise, Hanna 
Mining’s plan to build a 400-mile railway from the Agua Clara iron mines in 
Minas Gerais and expand terminal and port facilities at Sepetiba Bay south of Rio 
was revitalized. New oceangoing ports were planned for Santar£m on the Amazon 
River, Imperatriz on the Tocantins, Altamira on the Xingu, Itaituba on the Tapajds, 
and Pdrto Velho on the Madeira The selected port sites indicated a knowledge of 
the valuable mineral deposits nearby: bauxite near Santarem; manganese, iron, 
and diamonds near Impcramz, lead and copper near Altamira; and cassiterite, an 
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essential element tn the production of tin, near POrto Velho and Itaituba. 

North American companies staked their claims immediately/ 4 But the most 
dramatic arrival in the area was New Yorks mysterious billionaire, Daniel K 
Ludwig. 


Ludwig's Wild Kingdom 

Before long, the world would be stunned by reports of the world’s biggest 
lumbering operation, the worlds largest rice paddy, some of the worlds richest 
kaolin and bauxite mines, and even a floating sawmill towed overseas from Japan 
Only later did it hear of vast deforestation of the rain forest, strip-mining, ecologi¬ 
cal disaster, and slave labor. And never—until Jerry Shields’s 1986 book, The 
Invisible Billionaire —did the world learn of the Rockefeller banks and allies behind 
Daniel K. Ludwig. 

“Do come to our country, Mr. Ludwig," General Castelo Branco greeted the 
billionaire when he accepted Roberto Campos's invitation to visit Brasilia in 1966. 
“These days, Brazil is a safe country!"” 

Ludwig was no stranger to Castelo Branco He had been buying land in the 
Jan River Valley north of the Amazon, in Amapa stale, since just before the 1964 
coup At that time, President Jo3o Goulart's minister of war, Henrique Lott, sent 
Castelo Branco to Bel6m to investigate rumors of a mysterious American who was 
buying up land. Those times were dangerous for American holdings in Brazil 
because of nationalist challenges from both the Left and Right. Even after the coup 
removed the Left from positions of power, the Right, led by Governor Carlos 
Lacerda, were still strong. Ludwig lay low. 

Three years later, with the blessing of President Castelo Branco, Ludwig 
bought a 4,560-square-mile tract along the Jan and Pani nvers This purchase raised 
his total holding to some 3.7 million acres. Complicating the identity of his owner¬ 
ship were “170 land titles of various types, acquired from 52 different sellers."” 

The next year Ludwig's Universe Tankships quietly bought a small sixty- 
year-old exporting firm specializing in rain-forest products—rubber, nuts, and 
hides—along the Jari He renamed it Jan Forestry and Ranching, Ltd., with the 
goal of using a projected pulp shortage to comer the worlds paper market. 

Then Ludwig moved in his first Caterpillar tractors, toppling the ram forest 
and planting seeds of two fast-growing trees, the Gmelina arborea from Africa (which 
can grow sixteen feet in less than a year) and the Honduran Pinus carybea, projected 
as a suitable replacement for the depleted soils left behind after the Afncan tree was 
harvested. By 1970, hundreds of mostly uneducated northeastemers. rounded up 
by tough subcontractors, had arrived to work on the estate and live at Ludwig’s self- 
contained small city, Dourado, named after his first manager, Rodolfo Dourado. 

He might just as w-ell have named the Jari project after his major financial 
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backers David Rockefeller^ Chase Manhattan Bank and other Rockefeller-allied 
banks that had long been underwriters of Ludwig^ corporate expansion In the 
mid-1960s, a boom in tanker profits brought about by the Vietnam War swelled 
Ludwig's liquid capital resources, making him a billionaire by 1969 After the 
Brazilian military^ 'supercoup* in 1968. he began pounng money into the Amazon 
His plan to turn his 3 7 million-acre jungle kingdom into a world-class lumbenng 
operation The Amazon ram forest, although dense, contains far too many different 
species of trees—more than 300 in a single acre—to make lumbenng commercially 
feasible. So Ludwig deeded to solve the problem by denuding 189,000 acres of for¬ 
est, an area ten times the size of Manhattan, and replanting them with his Afncan 
and Honduran trees Soon crews driving giant Caterpillar “jungle crushers"— 
imported at $250,000 apiece—were smashing down trees with abandon 

As his kingdom took shape, partly financed by World Bank loans and even¬ 
tually rrqumng more loans from Chase Manhattan. Ludwigs dreams expanded a 
120.000-hcad herd of hump-backed cattle, imported from India, and a S25 million 
meat-processing plant, the worlds largest net paddy (overseen by former agrono¬ 
mists from the Rockefeller-funded International Rice Research Institute in the 
Philippines), and mimng nghts along the Trombetas River in neighboring Part 
Ludwig's mining venture was the result of the military regime's National 
Integration Plan for a deep-draught port on the Trombetas River near the bauxite 
deposits. The bauxite had been discovered in 1962 by ALCAN. After the coup. 
Ludwig had vied with ALCAN and ALCOA over overlapping requests for concessions 
to the military regime But Albuquerque Lima, then intenor minister, had refused to 
grant concessions to foreign companies for more than 500 hectares per plot In 1968. 
under pressure from the pro-US. wing of the mill tar)’, he doubled this limitation to 
1,000 hectares, which sull would have left enough for Brazilian companies But 
Ludwig. ALCOA, and ALCAN hoped for more Albuquerque Lima^ fall from power in 
1969 granted their wish In 1970, the Medici regime raised the limit to 10,000 
hectares, or 24,700 acres per plot, far beyond (he means of almost all Brazilian 
investors, effectively giving the largest American and Brazilian companies a monopoly 
The following year Ludwig visited the governor of Part and walked away 
with approved plans for both processing and mining bauxite. His plan included a 
city between the Trombetas valley and his Jari headquarters, Monte Dourado, and 
an aluminum-processing plant capable of turning out 250,000 tons of aluminum 
bars per year Both would be powered by a 500.000-kilowatt dam across a tribu¬ 
tary of the Trombetas To make the Amazon dream even more vivid. Ludwig also 
located one of the world's largest deposits (an estimated 50 million metric tons) of 
kaolin, a mineral used to make fine china and high-quality paper By 1972, Jari 
was sinp-mining and exporting 5,000 tons of kaolin, worth as much as $70 a ton 
on the world market That was the year Ludwig felt enough confidence in his 
Amazon operations to borrow $150 million from David Rockefellers Chase 
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Indians and the Amazon Mining Frontier 

Backed by a $400 million World Bank loan in 1972, Brazil s military dictatorship built high¬ 
ways that opened the Brazilian Amazon, including Indian lands, to unprecedented pene¬ 
tration by mining companies during the 1970s. A government-owned exploration company, 
Cia. de Pesquisas de Recursos Minerais (CPRM), working with the U.S Geological 
Survey under a contract with the U.S Agency for International Development, used 
Brazilian tax revenues to employ more than 500 technicians to absorb much of the initial 
costs of twenty-one mineral exploration projects in the Amazon that CPRM was involved 
in by 1973. 

Sources Shelton H Davis. Victims ot the Miracle, pp 94-95. Shelton H Davis and Robed O Mathews 
The Geological Imperative, p. 34; ‘CPRM A Catalyst in Brazilian Exploration Programs’ Engineering 
and Mining Journal. November 1975. pp. 169-71 



Multinational mining protects in 
the Amazon Basin: 

A Amazonia Mmeracao (iron ore, Serra dos 
Carajas); $3 billion (American) project ol U S. 
Steel Corporation and Companhia Vale do Rio 
Doce lo begin in 1980 

B Mmeraoao R>o do Norte (bauxite Trombetas 
River) $260 million project ol AJcan Aluminum 
Company and Companhia Vale do Rio Doce lo 
begin m 1977 

C Industna e Comerao de Mmehos (manganese, 
Serra do Navio): large manganese mining and 
processing protect of Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation and Cia. Auxitiar de Empresas 
Mmeracao began n 1957 

Mineral exploration projects 
carried out by CPRM: 

□ Finished projects 

1 Morro da Fumaga (fluorite) 

3. Serra da Gangalha (diamonds) 

5. Santa FA (racket) 

6. Carmopolis (potassium, rock salt) 

7. Transamazon ca 
9. Bage (copper) 

10. Pogos de Caldas (molybdenum) 

11 Paragommas (bauxite) 

12. Serra do Mel (molybdenum) 

14 R© Capim (kaolm) 

15. Plat Continental (rock salt, potassium, sulphur) 

16 Montalvania (silver, zinc. lead, fluorite) 

17. Morro do Serrote (phosphate) 

18 Rio Jamanxim (silver, zinc, copper, lead) 

19. Xxjue Xique (lead) 

21. Brasileia (copper) 

22. Cerro Azul (niobium) 

23. Morro Redondo (bauxite) 

26 Sacaiba (chrome) 

28 Aimores (titanium) 

30 Rio Falsmo (copper) 

31 Itapanca (limestone) 

33. Alterosa (limestone, beryllium) 

35. Parauna (phosphate) 

37. Massape (verrmculite) 

39. AragAs (coal) 

46 Corumba (iron) 

/ Projects under way 

2. Morro do Engenho (nickel) 

13. Andonnha (chrome) 

24. Arapoema (nickel, copper) 

25. SAo Fehx do Xmgu (lead) 

29. Catalao (chrome) 

32. Chammbs Alcalmas (phosphate, diamonds 
titanium, niobium) 

34 Januaria-ltacarambi (vanadium, silver, lead) 

36 Curaga (copper) 


38. Aprazivel (copper) 

40 Itamaguan (gypsum) 

42 Canada (copper) 

44 Gradaus (Iron) 

48 Palos de Minas (phosphate) 

O Projects awaiting a decision from DNPM 

27. OrteAes (coal) 

41. Ararangua (coal) 

43 Tombador (syenite) 

45. Santa Barbara (copper, chrome) 

49 Bom Jardim (lead, zinc) 

50 Ita (silver) 

51 Ipira (chrome) 

52 Pmenteiras (phosphate) 

53. Candiota (coal) 

54 Corte (copper) 

55 Tr6s Ranchos (niobrum) 

56 Ouvidor (niobium) 

57 Rio Altai (lignite, peat, saproiite) 

58 llheus (phosphate) 

59 Barra do Mendes (nickel) 

60 Aveiro (limestone) 

61 . DianOpoks (zinc) 

62. Iru-Butia (lignite) 

63. Presidents Hermes (Iron) 

64 Sao Cristovao (phosphate, limestone, gypsum) 

65 Proprid (phosphate) 

66. UaupAs (titanium) 

67 Tapuruquara (titanium) 

^ 1975 projects financed through CPRM 

68 MmeragAo Angelim. S.A. (cassiterrte) 

69 Concisa—ConstrugAo Civile Industrial Ltda 
(cassitente) 

70. Progresso da Rondbma Mineragao (cassitente) 

71. Tm Brasil Mmeracao Ltda. (cassitente) 

72. Mineragao Aracazetros Ltda (cassitente) 

73. Mmeracao Rio das Gargas Ltda (cassiterrte) 

74 Mmeracao Amarante (scheeiile) 

75. MmeragAo Ti|uca Ltda. (scheelite) 

76. Mmeragao Acquanus (scheelite) 

77. Zangareihas MmeracAo Ltda (scheelite) 

78. Mineragao Nordeste do Brasil Ltda (scheelite) 

79. Camrta. SA (rock salt) 

80. Serrasa—Serra do Ramalho Mineragao Ltda. 
(fluorite) 

81. Operadora de Equipamentos, SA. (chromite) 

82. Emp Min Imarui e Saiomao MmeragAo Ltda 
(fluorite) 

83. Leprovost e Cia. (gold) 

84 MmeragAo Morretes (gold) 

85. Mmas del Rei D Pedro, SA (gold) 

86 Mmeragao Morro Velho, S.A (gold) 

87 Eneel (nickel) 

88. C.R. Almeida, S.A. (ilmemte) 

89. Somcot. SA (manganese) 

90. Cia Bozano Simonsen (iron) 
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1. 

Amaneye 

12. 

Aw6ti 

22. 

Galibi 

2. 

Anambe 

13. 

Bakairi 

23. 

Gaviao 

3. 

Aparai (Apalai) 

14. 

Baniwa 

24. 

Gorotire 

4. 

Apiaka 

15. 

Beipo-de-Pau 

25. 

Guaja 

5. 

Apinay6 

16. 

Borfiro 

26. 

Guajaj8ra 

6. 

Apurina (IpurinO) 

17. 

Canela 

27. 

Guarani 

7. 

Arara 

18. 

Cintas Largas 

28 

Guatb 

8. 

Arikapu 


(Cinta-Larga) 

29. 

Gueren 

9. 

Aripaktsa 

19. 

Deni (Dani) 

30. 

Irantxe 

10. 

Asurini 

20. 

Diarrbi 

31. 

Jamamadi 

11. 

Awake 

21. 

Fulnid 

32. 

Jammawa 




33. Jarudra 

34. Juma 

35. Juruna 

36 Kadiweu (Cadureo) 

37. Kaimbb 
38 Kaingbng 

39. Kalap4lo 

40. Kamayurd 

41. Kambiwb 

42. Kbmpa (KampA, 

Cam pa) 

43 Karaja (Caraja) 

44 Karipuna 

45. Karilia 

46. Katukina 

47. Kawahib 

48. Kaxarari 

49. Kaxinbwa (Kaxanbwa, 
Cashinua) 

50. Kayabl 

51. Kiriri 

52. Kobbwa 

53. Kokraimoro 

54. Krahd 

55. Krikati 

56. Kr6en-Akar6re 

57. Kubbn-Kran-Kegn 

58. Kuikuru 

59. Kulina 

60. Kuru4ya 

61. Maku 

62. Makuxi 


63. Marubo 

64. Matipuhy 

65 Maw6 (Satare) 

66. Maxakali 

67. Mayongdng 
68 Mayoruna 

69. Mehiniku 

70. Menkranotire 

71. Morerbbi 

72. Mudjetire 

73. Munduruku 

74. Mura 

75. Nambikubra 

76. Numbiai 

77. Pakahanova (U6mo, 
Jaru) 

78. Palikur 

79. Pankarare 

80. Pankararu 

81. Parakandn 

82. Paresi 

83. Parukotd-Xaruma 

84. Pataxb 

85. Paumari 

86. Piro 

87. Potiguara 

88. PoyanAwa 

89. Purubora 

90. Suya (Suia) 

91. Tapirap6 

92. Tariana 

93. Temb6 


94. Tdrena 

95. Tiriyo-Pianokoto 

96. Trumai 

97. Tukana (Tukano) 

98. Tukuna (Ticuna) 

99. Tupari 

100. Tuxa 

101. Txikao 

102. Txukahamei 
(T xukahamae) 

103. Uamu6 (Aticum) 

104. Urubu (Urubus- 
Kaapor) 

105. Urupa 

106. Waprtxana 

107. Warikyana 

108. Waura 

109. Wayana 

110. Xavante (Chavante. 
Shavante) 

111. Xer6nte (Sherente) 

112. Xeta (Ar6) 

113. Xikrin 

114. Xokiang (Botocudos, 
Aweikoma) 

115. Xukuni 

116. Xukuru-Karirl 

117. Yanomami 
(Yanomamb) 

118. Yawalapiti 


Manhattan Bank. " By 1977, he would be back for more. Chase rounding up a 
syndicate that lent him another $400 million 

Ludwig, of course, was not alone in sharing the Rockefellers' dreams for 
Brazil. Also prominent was the Antunes family. The Aniuneses were advisers to 
Chase’s Brazilian subsidiary and partners with Ludwig and Hanna Mining in 
Minas Gerais’s huge iron deposit The clan also had been gelling technical assis¬ 
tance from the 1BEC Research Institute since the early 1960s to analyze soil 
prospects for an Amazonian colonization project in Amapd near the manganese 
mine they operated jointly as 1COM1 with Bethlehem Steel. In fact, the Antunes 
Foundation had replaced the Rockefellers' Amencan International Association for 
Economic and Social Development (A1A) in 1967 as a major philanthropic con¬ 
duit for research on development in the Amazonian frontier. The research 
included “crop and livestock production and exploring future possibilities of fish- 
enes, forestry and small business to service the lAniunes manganese) mining* 


• The Amapi Development Institute, for example, was set up with funding by Antuness 1COMI lo cany out 
recommendations prepared by AlAe. Waiter Crawford based on an A1A field survey conducted under the 
auspices of the Antunes Foundation 
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enterprises organized under ICOMI," by 1972 the twenty-second-largest corpora¬ 
tion in Brazil w Apparently, the fact that 49 percent of ICOMl’s stock was held by 
Bethlehem Steel, a company with long-standing ties to James Stillman 
Rockefeller’s First National City Bank, did not discourage Nelson’s wing of the 
Rockefellers from pursuing an alliance with Antunes The potential for profit and 
influence over Brazil's future required partnerships with Brazilian families who 
opposed the nationalist current represented by Albuquerque Lima 

Accordingly, Antunes was brought on to the board of the Brazilian 
Investment Bank (BIB), the investment bank set up by IBEC. the Rockefellers' 
Walther Moreira Salles, and Dcitec Banking, just as Juracy Magalhies, former 
ambassador to the United Slates and foreign minister in the Castelo Branco 
regime, was made a director of Crescinco's firm in Anapolis near Brasilia. 
Companhia City de Desenvolvimento. now controlled by BIB. 

Other powerful Brazilians on BIB's board completed the portrait of the 
Rockefeller alliance in South America’s largest country: 

* Paulo Fontmnha Cmr, president of Rcfinana e Explorado dc Pctroleo Unuo, 
the oil firm controlled by Moreira Salles that had its ambition to exploit Bolivias 
Santa Cruz oil thwarted when the Goulart government refused to allow Undos 
subsidiary to go to its shareholders for mote capital ‘ Now prospects looked bet¬ 
ter. the firm having entered into a $100 million joint venture with its crude-oil 
supplier, Gulf Oil. to produce chemicals used in fertilizers 

•Paulo Rets de MagaJJules, head ol Industnas Quimicas e Texteis. S A . and Dunlop 
do Brasil, a tire manufacturer with rubber plantations in Bahia and an old 
Crescinco investment He was later president of the Brazilian subsidiary of 
Champion International, one ol the largest paper manufacturers in the world and 
a major spoiler of the Amazon rain forest 

•Antonio Goilotfl. president of Light Companies of Brazil, the latest name lor the 
Brazilian Traction Light and Power Company Gallolli was also vice president of 
Light’s parent company. Brascan, Ltd , an investment firm involved in both Brazil 
and Canada (hence, its name) and controlled 7$ percent by Canadian investors 
and 25 percent by U S investors, including a group represented by a Rockefeller 
ally. J. Peter Grace, of W. R. Grace Company 

Of all of these firms. Light was the giant. The largest private company in Brazil. 
Light provided Brascan with 77 percent of its net income.” In 1972. w hen Lights net 
utility income increased by 24 percent ($87 million) in one year. Brascan took all that 
it could from Light under the military regime's profits-remittance law This lucrauve 
relationship underscored the vested interest of Brascans major stockholders in Brazil’s 
industrialization and in increasing Brazil's hydroelectnc-power capacity. 

Besides Gallolli, Augusto T A Antunes was Brascans only Brazilian director. 
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Six Americans, however, sat on Brascan’s board, four of whom represented firms 
with a stake in Brazil ’ 

The targeting of Brazils Amazon region by American multinational corpora¬ 
tions became more obvious after April 1971, when the regime’s National 
Department of Mineral Production outlawed all individual prospecting in 
Ronddma. More than 2,000 Brazilian prospectors were expelled, while 1,500 oth¬ 
ers opted for jobs with large companies. American firms moved into RondOnia, 
using Brazilian fronts, like M1SBA, a joint venture of Companhia Espirito Santo de 
Mmeragao (owned by the Patino family of Bolivia and their Brazilian ally Antonio 
Sanchez Galdeano) and J Peter Grace’s W. R. Grace & Company, and Companhia 
Brasileira de Metalurgia e Mineragao (CBMM), owned jointly by Lewis Harder’s 
Molybdenum Corporation and UniSo Banco, controlled by Rockefeller ally 
Moneira Salles. H 

By now, South America’s frontier meant almost as much to Nelson and 
David as the Amencan West did to their grandfather. John. Senior, had also been 
enamored by the myth of the endless frontier, with its promise of rare minerals, 
oil, and vast grazing lands for cattle. This myth had much to do with Amencans’ 
traditional presumptions about a symbiosis between their prosperity and their 
democracy, and of each being tied to their ability to expand into new frontiers, to 
freely trade and invest in the world, to exploit natural resources and develop the 
land, and to demand “open doors” to all markets. This was the essence of the 
frontier thesis in American history; linking practical economic need to a sense of 
national purpose: promoting democracy and pursuing happiness through the 
American ideal of a genocide-less frontier that never actually existed 

Of all Seniors grandsons, Nelson had caught this pioneenng fever for frontier 
development the most. Nelson's initial postwar investments in Brazil had grown 
into a financial, industrial, commercial, real estate, mining, and ranching empire. 
IBEC now had more than 130 wholly owned or partially owned subsidiaries, and 
more of them were in Brazil than in any other country Nelson’s shared control over 
Deltec International’s BIB was accompanied by the appearance on Deltec’s board of 
Richard J. Kleberg, Jr., a fnend of Nelson and a supporter of the 1964 coup" whose 
King Ranch ran a huge cattle operation in Brazil jointly with Deltec, and Augustin 
E. Edwards, publisher of Chile’s El Mcrcurio newspaper chain. Edwards was the 
Chilean connection to Rockefeller and CIA operations in Brazil His newspapers 
had been covertly funded by the CIA and ITT since 1964, when the Johnson 
administration decided to intervene in Chile to prevent the election of Senator 
Salvador Allende as president. The Special Group set up a special Chile electoral 
committee that included thcn-Assistant Secretary of State Thomas Mann and J. C. 
King’s successor as the chief of the CIA’s Western Hemisphere Division, Desmond 
Fitzgerald. “CLA money represented as private money was passed to the Christian 
Democrats through a private businessman," the U.S. Senate Intelligence Committee 
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later reported, to defame Allende and to help the Christian Democrats' candidate, 
Eduardo Fret, get elected The businessman was Augustin Edwards Vj 

Four years later, Edwards was at it again John McCone, having left the CIA 
for ITT, offered the CIA $2 million to finance another effort to stop Allendes elec¬ 
tion. To undermine Allendes support in the countryside, the field of rural educa¬ 
tion had been sowed by Nelson through an earlier overhaul of Chile's rural school 
system After an initial survey for A1A by Galo Plaza, the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund financed, from 1962 to 1965, model schools to demonstrate what a "mod¬ 
em'* curriculum taught in new schools could do for the next generation of Chiles 
Indian peasants. This prevocauonal program, called Plan Victoria, was adopted by 
the new Frei government in 1965 with AID money and continued A1A oversight' 
Its purpose was billed by A1A as a humanitarian response to the 1960 earthquake 
in Chile, but the participation of the Chilean Development Corporation and a spe¬ 
cific instruction to AID revealed years later by U S. Ambassador Edward Korry 
was more telling: ending the economic and political isolation of Indian villages 
and absorbing them into Chiles urban-based corporate-dominated national econ¬ 
omy and state, while strengthening Christian Democratic support among peasants 
and undermining support for critics like Allende. 1 * 

At the same time, AIA promoted the founding of Rural Youth Clubs, backed 
by the government and the Inter-American Rural Youth Committee Nelson sat on 
this committee with OAS Agricultural Chief Armando Samper and four former 
presidential collaborators with the Rockefellers: Galo Plaza (Ecuador and now 
OAS). Kubitschek (Brazil), Figueres (Costa Rica), and Gonzalez Videla (Chile).** 
But by 1970, time had run out in Chile for slow reforms; CIA and AID “labor 
and ‘community development' projects were deemed (by the C1A| rather unsuccessful 
in countering the growth of stiung leftist sentiment and organizauon among workers, 
peasants and slum-dwellers," the Senate Intelligence Committee later reponed * 

The Chilean Connection 

Allende’s impending victory at the ballot box inspired Augustin Edwards to 
fly to Washington for a meeting with Nixon officials arranged by PepsiCo’s Donald 
Kendall. Besides owming Chiles largest newspaper chain, largest granary, and 
largest chicken farm, Edwards owned Pepsi’s bottling operation in Chile 

Equally important were Edwardss lies to the Rockefellers In 1964, David 
Rockefeller had hosted Edwards and other top corporate executives at his Fifth 
Avenue office, where the first anti-Allende plot was hatched. 4 ' By the late 1960s, 
Edwards was president of the Chilean branch of IBEC. Not surprisingly, it was 
Nelson's former adviser, Henry Kissinger, who met with Edwards and Kendall on 
September 15, 1970, just a week after Allende won a plurality in the election. 4 
Edwards had good reason to be worried: Foreign-dominated consumer-goods 
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industries, in which IBEC was a leader, would be one of the first areas national¬ 
ized by Allendes government. 

Nelson, as a member of the Nixon's Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, 
was aware of the anti-Allende policy in the Nixon White House. The National 
Security Council’s Special Group (called the 40 Committee during the Nixon 
administration) was chaired by Kissinger This committee had overseen the CIA’s 
use of journalist-agents at B Mercuna to place almost daily anti-Allende editorials 
and disinformation in Edwards's newspapers. 

“I don’t see why we need to stand by and watch a country go Communist 
due to the irresponsibility of its own people.” Kissinger told a June 1970 meeting 
of the Special Group On September 14, the National Security Council resolved to 
lake action The next day. as Kissinger breakfasted with Edwards, Nixon ordered 
CIA Director Richard Helms to organize a military coup to prevent Allendes 
accession to the presidency. 41 "Make the economy scream." Nixon told Helms An 
anti-Allende campaign in Edwards’s newspapers* would be complemented by a 
Brazil-like women’s March of Empty Pots, strikes, cutbacks in U.S. economic aid, 
and the lowering of Chile’s bond rating in global financial markets. 

To precipitate the coup that would cost Allende and thousands of Chileans 
(including Mapuche Indians) their lives, Kissinger rebuilt the “country team" in 
Chile Ray Warren, a former crony of J C. King and a veteran of CIA operations in 
Guatemala (during the year of the coup of 1954), Colombia (where he was embassy 
consul during the military campaign against the peasant republics), Bolivia, and 
Chile itself, was made CIA station chief in the U.S. Embassy in Santiago. 

Nathaniel M Davis, who presided over the CIA’s "pacification” campaigns in 
Guatemala dunng the late 1960s as ambassador, became the new ambassador. Black 
(false) propaganda, identical to that used in Brazil to frighten and mobilize the mili¬ 
tary’. alleged a plot by Allende to behead the army high command, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was the CIA that encouraged the assassination of Chile’s chief of staff. 
General Ren£ Schneider, a supporter of Chile’s constitutional succession. 

In 1973, leaving behind a postcoup Chile gripped by murder and terror. 
Davis would return to Washington to head the U.S. Foreign Service, while his pre¬ 
decessor. Edward Korry, would later charge that some of the business leaders of 
David Rockefeller’s Council of ihe Amencas had collaborated wnth the CIA in 
covert political action in Chile. “We have never been," answered a council officer, 
“nor will we ever be, involved in covert or political action in any country." 44 

The Brazilian junta, meanwhile, would strengthen its ties to the Chilean mili¬ 
tary. Even before the coup that killed Allende, Brazils military regime would leave its 


’Edwardss papers were supported against Allendes mutisms by money and by oichestratcd cables ol 
protest about freedom of the press from foreign newspapers and the Inter American Press Association (run 
for years by J C KmgV old fnend. Joshua Powers Edwards was president of 1APA in the early 1970s! and 
by CIA ‘agenf-journalists from ten coumnes who were sent into Chile 
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imprint on other coups in the region. In August 1971, Brazil’s Second Air Land 
Brigade was stationed in Mato Grosso, allegedly to back up the CIA’s smuggling of 
arms and equipment into Bolivia's neighboring Santa Cruz state. There the Brazilian 
consulate would be charged with helping coordinate the coup that toppled Bolivia’s 
left-leaning nationalist president, General Juan Jose Torres. Brazilian generals were 
also reportedly in close contact with the Uruguayan military leaders before their over¬ 
throw of the Chilian government in Montevideo in June 1973. Three months later, 
rumors persisted of Brazilian troops having been stationed along Bolivia's border with 
Chile during the coup against Allende; there, too, Brazilian troops were said to be 
part of a contingency plan for intervention if the Chilean military had faltered. 

To Brazil's military, it seemed, had fallen the task of policing a piece of a new 
world order that reached continental scale. 

Tut Colo War: Spearhead oe Unrestrained Ideology 

The Cold War doctrine of counterinsurgency had brought U S. policy full 
circle, blurring means and ends: Development was necessary for order, and order 
was necessary for development. 

David Rockefeller had explained the first half of this thesis from an exclu¬ 
sively corporate interpretation of development in 1963. He had called upon 
President Kennedy to shift foreign economic aid away from govern me nt-to-gov- 
ernment aid Such aid allowed governments in underdeveloped countries to fund 
publicly owned enterprises that competed with privately owned (often American- 
controlled) companies. Local government aid, in turn, encouraged political inde¬ 
pendence from Washington and greater national sovereignty—including 
nationalization of American holdings. 

David wanted Kennedy to proclaim a shift in foreign-aid policy toward pri¬ 
vate entrepreneurs, both American and allied local investors, on the grounds that 
private enterprise per se was the basis of political freedom: 

“The first requirement is that the governments—and. as far as possible, the 
people—of Latin America know that the U.S. has changed its policy, so as to put 
primary stress on improvement in the general business climate as a prerequisite 
for social development and reform. 4 

But David went beyond the classical liberal argument of the market basis for 
individual liberty He extended it to suggest that U.S. policy should not merely 
prefer private enterprise, but should oppose public enterprise and its creation out 
of pnvate corporations, no matter what the public’s grievances or the corporation's 
crimes. David wanted a general U.S. policy that discouraged all nationalizations. 
He wanted to set up rules that not only extended to corporations abroad an 
extraterritorial imperial nght to assert the U.S. Constitution's guarantee of fair 
compensation to persons when property is seized, but also included “indemnifica- 
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non," a much broader legal term that encompassed legal exemption from liabili¬ 
ties or penalties incurred by one’s actions* 

David and his corporate allies feared “possible changes in the rules of the 
game " To soothe corporate jitters in corporate boardrooms and securities exchanges, 
the “obstacles" that a developing nanon usually erected to protect its infant indus¬ 
tries. small farms, and working-class’s buying power had to be done away with. 
These obstacles included, in David's words, “over valued and multi-valued 
exchange systems, complex import controls with high and highly variable tariffs, 
quotas and other forms of trade restriction, pnee controls and highly unpre¬ 
dictable budgetary practice." Multinational corporate ideology had not yet 
advanced to the point of asserting that these protections were “outmoded" in their 
global marketplace, but this would be the next step. 

Six years later, after Kennedy’s skepticism was history and the Republicans 
had won back the White House they would occupy for all but four years during 
the next quarter century, it was left to Nelson Rockefeller to explain what this new 
world order would require in Latin America: accepting U.S.-trained or U.S.-allied 
military rulers as the agents of change. "A new type of military man is coming to 
the fore." Nelson wrote in his Report on the Americas, "and often becoming a major 
force for constructive social change in the Amencan republics. Motivated by 
increasing impatience with corruption, inefficiency, and a stagnant political order, 
the new military man is prepared to adapt his authoritarian tradition to the goals 
of social and economic progress "* 

If Brazil set the example on the right side of the question of how the Nixon 
administration should deal with the Third World's militarized nationalism, Peru 
set the example on the left side And again it was the Rockefeller brothers who 
provided the lesson and guided policy In June 1969, while Nelson was in Brazil, 
Humberto Cortina, a Cuban exile and veteran of the Bay of Pigs, finished behind- 
doors negotiations with the Peruvian generals over their nationalization of 
Standard Oil's refinery and oil holdings. Nelson’s 1BEC. which had investments in 
about twenty firms in Peru, had taken the initiative to urge the Nixon administra¬ 
tion to hold off enforcing the Hickcnlooper Amendment to cut off aid to Peru. 
During the Cold War, when the Soviet Union was poised as an alternative source 
of aid, such a cutoff was subtly threatened, rather than actually implemented. The 
Peruvian junta led by General Velasco Alvarado should not be goaded, Nelsons 
aides had warned; Cortina, the Peruvian representative of David Rockefeller’s 
Council for Latin America, should be given time to work out "new rules" for nego¬ 
tiating compensation. The Rockefeller strategy proved wise In June. Cortina 
relayed the good news of "very satisfactory" results to David, who thanked him for 
‘saving Peru 

Four months later, both sides of the nationalization question—the Brazilian 
model and the Peruvian model—were encompassed within Nelson's concept of a 
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‘new military " It mattered little that Nelson’s claim for the "progressive character 
of these regimes rested on a false assertion that Latin American officer corps were 
no longer an elite but a "middle class." the supposed bedrock of capitalist devel¬ 
opment and democracy championed in American political science textbooks. In 
fact, the percentage of lower-class youths entering army careers had actually 
declined between 1941 and 1966 And there was little that was "new" about the 
class origin of most officers In 1941. 80 percent of all military cadets came Irom 
middle-class families; by 1966. the figure was 85 percent, only a 5 percent 
increase over twenty-five years * With fewer men from poor backgrounds, the 
military of Latin Amenta was even less representative of Brazil's vast majority of 
poor peasants What was new were the social engineenng concepts that these men 
had learned from U.S.-sponsored “civic action" courses in the United States, the 
Panama Canal Zone’s schools, and Brazil’s Escola Superior de Guerra, the Higher 
War College. The latter was founded in 1949 with Pentagon assistance to teach 
the higher sciences of counterinsurgency, strong centralized government, and 
"national planning" 

To Nelson, military’ aid was part of the more general concept of foreign aid 
that advanced "nation-building * This was not a new idea Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund reports had been urging this approach since the late 1950s. and many of 
their recommendations had been adopted by the Kennedy and Johnson adminis¬ 
trations But Kennedy’s leaning toward basic social reforms and political liberalism 
had sent counterinsurgency down a different—and to the Rockefeller brothers, 
wrong—path, leaving a legacy of democratic baggage in the Johnson administra¬ 
tion that even Thomas Mann's Realpolitik could not throw off Now. however. 
Nelson had put things back on track, parrying charges of cynicism by elevating 
Realpolitik as a new theory of development He answered claims that he had been 
frightened to the Right by the riots that confronted him during his Latin American 
tour by writing his report in a calm tone, channeling his sense of urgency into 
firm, tough prose 

The policy goal was the same one he had pursued for three decades the 
incorporation of Latin America into an economic "unity" of the Western 
Hemisphere with the United Slates as us leader Development would lake place 
within this broader continental scheme, rather than nationally or bilaterally Order 
would be along the model of Indirect Rule that Britain used in the 
Commonwealth. The developed nations, as Adoll Bcrlc had warned the OAS 
Association, should not be forced to defend their control over the destinies of 
"developing" nations through the direct rule of a colonial “empire." Both Senior 
and Junior had taught Nelson that power was most efficiently exercised quietly 
and out of sight through subtle, indirect means And. as the Vietnam War had 
taught belatedly, if economic power was not enough to control the pace and direc¬ 
tion of progress of peoples suffering from the pains of debt and poverty, hunger 
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and disease, and marines were needed, it was better that these marines were 
indigenous than American 

Here, on the question of force, the value of regional junior partners could 
not be underestimated. In Latin America, as the invasion of the Dominican 
Republic demonstrated, only one country had both the means and ideological 
bent to play the role of regional policeman: Brazil. 

Was it coincidental that many of the generals who now ruled Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Guatemala, Honduras. Panama, Paraguay, and Peru had been the 
recipients of U S. arms and training? Or that the most influential of Latin 
Americas war colleges. Brazil^ Higher War College, was modeled on the National 
War College in Washington? Or that two of the three members of the military tri¬ 
umvirate that ruled Brazil between Costa e Silva’s stroke and Medici's assumption 
of the presidency were veterans of military collaboration with U.S. armed forces 
during World War II? Or that lecturers at the Higher War College inculcated offi¬ 
cers with the concept of the "Brazilian model" for development of all Latin 
America? Or that these lecturers insisted, as the price for Brazil’s willingness to 
play junior partner in an American corporate and military strategy toward the 
Pacific Rim and Europe, that "free trade" doctrines like those espoused by David 
Rockefeller would have to be “imposed" not only on Europe, but on the United 
States as well? “The developed nations depend on us as markets for their exports.’ 
explained one lecturer "If we can bnng about a more unified approach, then the 
nations of Latin America—with Brazil as their leader—will be able to impose con¬ 
ditions."” 

Should the United States wish to avoid such a North-South hemispheric 
economic schism, it would have to develop an alliance like that long envisioned 
by the Rockefellers; Washington would have to lower its own regulatory protec¬ 
tions—and with them, over time, probably many of ns environmental, health, and 
wage standards—to allow Latin American goods (including goods made by U.S. 
companies that had moved factoncs to the cheaper wage markets imposed by mil¬ 
itary regimes) to compete freely in the United States against not only Japanese, 
Pacific Rim, and European products, but Amencan goods and jobs, 

This, not mere continental strategy, was the global meaning behind Nixon’s 
startling toast to visaing General Medici that, "As Brazil goes, so will the rest of 
that Latin Amencan continent" But for the tnbal peoples of Brazil in the early 
1970s, corporate development in a new world order offered no more promise 
than a had for the tnbal peoples of Southeast Asia 

David Lilienthal, who had been an architect of the Mekong Basin 
Development Project as cochairman of Johnsons Joint Post-War Development 
Group for Vietnam, went to Brazil in 1971 to examine the U.S. aid program for 
Nixon. He returned with rumors of great dams in the mode of Herman Kahn 
blienthal's visit to the Amazon was at the invitation of the Medici regime, which 
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was impressed by Lilienthal’s background as former director of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Lilienihal, who had also been ambassador to the OAS and to the Inter* 
American Council for the Alliance for Progress, was now an IBEC director and 
head of a wholly owned IBEC subsidiary. Development and Resources 
Corporation, which had a long history of being able to get U.S. foreign aid money 
for regional planning. 

In 1970, Brazil's rulers did not foresee the social and ecological furies that 
could he unleashed by rapid development They saw only the promise of replicat¬ 
ing the U S conquest of its own West and the historic link between that conquest 
and its current power and prosperity. 

Peasants had grown desperate alter a drought in the Northeast in 1970. 
Fearful that this situation could affect the stability of Brazil, the rulers saw colo¬ 
nization along the trans-Amazon highway system—providing cheap labor for 
ranchers and jobs for peasants—as the solution The generals did not want to lis¬ 
ten to Lilienthals warnings that, given the Amazon's delicate ecology and poor soil 
fertility, current (arming practices would overgraze pastures and reduce their use¬ 
fulness to at most five to ten years 

This ecological disaster, of course, was not expected to affect the well- 
financed technically sophisticated ranches of the hig corporations, like Dellcc and 
King Ranch's planned Swift-Armour 186.000-acre operation in Pari. Nor suppos¬ 
edly, would it affect the Amazonian mining operations serviced by the trans- 
Amazonian highways As J. Stillman Rockefeller's First National Gty Bank, one of 
Brazils largest creditors, would shortly acknowledge in a survey of the Brazilian 
economy: ‘The building of roads into the remote interior does not mean . sub¬ 
stantial colonization of the area but rather . interest in finding and exploiting 
resources in the Amazon basm and the Central-West Already, cattle raisers have 
extended their grazing land deep into Goiis and Mato Grosso, utilizing the 
Brasilia-Bcl£m highway to bnng their produce to market The Trans-Amazon 
highway may prove a deciding factor in the development of new mineral 

weakh.** 

rhe generals simply put on blinders as they focused on reviving the "Great 
Lakes" proposal of the Hudson Institute, which coincidentally the Rockefeller 
Foundation had recently begun joining Nelson in funding 

borne years before, an unnamed Amencan corporate group that was explor¬ 
ing lor carbon along the Fresco River, a tributary of the lower Xingu, discovered 
not only the probability of carbon gas. manganese, and iron, but an ideal site for a 
dam. |ust where the Xingu joins with the La Paz between two mountain ranges 
The dam would be able to flood nearby valley's to create the largest artificial lake 
in the world The lake would be a natural system (or penetrating the interior, 
allowing ships access to the nickel reserves, gas. iron, manganese, lead, diamonds, 
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and gold and providing a fluvial lie binding Brasilia with the rest of the Amazon, 
including U.S. Steels rich iron lode in the Carajis Mountains The electricity gen¬ 
erated for the mines would be enormous The generals projected a dam 12 kilo¬ 
meters long and 50 meters high, confining a body of water four times greater than 
that created by Egypt’s Aswan Dam—in effect, a giant canal into the Amazon's 
interior. This one project, they hoped, would bndge the gap of 100 years of devel¬ 
opment that separated Brazil from the United States.' 1 ' 

There was. as always, a human problem The artificial lake could affect four 
Kayapri tribes of the Xingu valley: The Gorotire. the Kuben-Kran-Kegn, the 
Tapirap£, and the KarajA Most of these tribes had been pacified by the SP1. and 
one—the Karaja Indians—had been "occupied" by S1L since 1958. 

Brazilian law had long recognized Indian land rights, even if Brazilian devel¬ 
opers did not. Now FUNAI's lease policies were opening Indian lands to American 
companies. Eleven companies were prospecting inside or near the AripuanA 
Indian Park. Dcltec’s Swift/King Ranch in Para was jeopardizing the future of the 
Tembd/Urubtis-Kaapor Indian Reserve Daniel Ludwigfc Jan jungle kingdom in 
northern Para was reported to be doing likewise to the Tumucumaque Indian Park 
and nine Apalai villages, while Ludwig’s bauxite operation in the Trombetas River 
region, along with those of ALCAN and ALCOA, endangered the future of the 
Ariktfna tribe.’* SILs translators, who had worked and lived among the Urubus- 
Kaapor and Apalai Indians, remained silent. 

U.S. Steel’s giant Carajas iron-ore project in southern Para put Xikrfn- 
Kayapri tribal lands under peril. SIL had “occupied" the Kayapd, too, since 1965. 
And Augusto Antunes’s manganese project in Amapa’s Serra do Navno was slated 
to be served by the trans-Amazon highway system's Nonhem Perimeter Road * 
The road would cut through Tumucumaque Indian Park 

None of these projects or the trans-Amazon road system that would service 
them was opposed by FUNAI. Instead, in October 1970, President Medici 
announced the impending agreement between FUNAI and SUDAM, the 
Supcnntendcncy for the Development of the Amazon, to pacify some thirty tribes 
who were known from an SIL survey to be living along the projected route of the 
systems central road, the Trans-Amazon Highway. At the same lime, Mldici 
revealed that a new- Indian Law was being wniien that would empower him to 
relocate tribes for six reasons: intertribal fighting, epidemics, national security, 
public works of national development, disorder, and “to work valuable subsoil 
deposits of outstanding interest for national security and development 

A Caravelle jet owned by Texas’s Litton Industries began flights 4.000 feet 
over the Amazon at 500 miles per hour. Using spectral cameras, infrared scanners. 


’The l rare-Amazon highway system includes a number of interconnected roads the longest of which is the 
central highway running east to west, the Trans-Amazon Highway 
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and side-winding radar, snapping side-angle radar images, u revealed topographi¬ 
cal contours beneath the jungle canopy, including geological anomalies that sug¬ 
gested mineral deposits Project RADAM (for Radar Amazon) was off and running 
When the mapping was through six years later, the Amazon had lost many of its 
last secrets. For $7 million. Luton had provided a cartographic detail of minerals, 
density, and kinds of vegetation of an area covcnng over 4 to 5 million square 
kilometers, right down to the soil of the jungle door and even to the minerals 
beneath it. Significant copper deposits were found at Mato Grosso's Bodoquena 
hills, where Moreira Salles and Nelson Rockefeller owned their million-acre ranch 

Nelson Rockefeller could lake pnde m his Brazilian accomplishments when 
he accepted the Man of the Year Award from the Brazilian-Amencan Chamber of 
Commerce in N71 Most of the equipment used in Project RADAM was provided 
by a new affiliate of IBEC, Westinghouse Electric. Thai year. Westmghouse's senior 
vice president for Latin America. Jos* de Cubas, had joined 1BEO board Also 
that year. Nelson's cousin. Richard Aldrich, was elected president of the Brazihan- 
Amencan Chamber of Gunmerce 

Aldnch was now overseeing IBEC's growing stake in Brazil’s economic 
expansion, leaving behind, he would later confess, sleuthing for the CIA His new 
mission was an indication of just how imponant Brazil's success—and the trans- 
Amazon highways—had become to the heavily indebted IBF.C. Despite losses in 
other countnes. IBEGs interests in Brazil were solid moneymakers with premium 
value as salable assets Its 19 percent stake in the Brazilian Investment Bank alone 
was reaping rewards, and BIB had almost doubled its stockholders' equity in the 
preceding year“ 

Aldnch embraced his position with the Brazilian-Amencan Chamber of 
Commerce with gusto, promoting the trans-Amazon highway system with a zeal 
worthy of his cousin's trust “This highway is temfically important to the develop¬ 
ment of the hinterland,’’ he told journalist Robert Hummerstone. w ho was prepar¬ 
ing an article for the New York Times Magazine “It's already drawing people in. and 
it will make raw matenals (ar more available to the outside world " Aldrich 
asserted that Caterpillar and John Deere had done extensive studies, “showing 
that properly cleared and fertilized, the Amazon soil can support ranching and 
certain crops “ 

Hummerstone was skeptical, noting that Aldnch was “a relative of the 
Rockefeller brothers, who have vast cattle ranch holdings in the western Amazon 
basin."' He wrote ol the danger in the military regime’s haste to build the high 
ways, of the worry that the Amazon forest supplied one-fifth of the worlds oxy¬ 
gen, of the failure of past attempts at Amazonian agriculture, and of the 
predictions of dirt roads collapsing under the heavy pounding of the tropics' rainy 
season 

And he wrote of the Indians ‘This road could be fatal for the Brazilian 
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Project RADAM used specially equipped jet aircraft to map the Amazon basin 
Source: Engineering and Mining Journal, November 1975 
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The Aero Service/Goodyear mapping system’s side-angle radar cut through the Amazon's 
dense jungle to reveal its mineral riches. 

Source Engineering and Mining Journal, November 1975. 













Starting m 1971. Protect RADAM used side-angle radar imaging to map the Amazon 
basin, providing important data on the soil and water conditions as well as pinpointing 
areas with significant lodes of minerals 
Source Engineering end Mining Joumel. November 1975 

Indian . . FUNA1, charged with the Indian problem, is basically a military-run 
organization The agency's main purpose is to get the Indians out of the way of 
colonization and onto the four reservations that have been set up for them 

Yet the territorial integrity of even these reservations was under attack, not 
only by mining companies and ranchers but by FUNAI In 1971. FUNA1 had 
allowed the Cuiaba-Saniartm highway to slice oil a forty-kilometer northern sec¬ 
tion of the Xingu National Park “You cannot stop the development of Brazil on 
account of the Xingu Park," FUNAl's director General Bandeira de Mello 
explained ' The Txukahamfi tnbe. whom Senator Robert Kennedy had visited in 
1965, would end up decimated by measles and bronchial pneumonia that were 
brought in by the highway crews “ 

We want to integrate the Indians into Brazilian society," Bandeira de Mello 
continued, “to make them Brazilians, like we are But FUNAI was no model 
Corruption was rile among us top command and within much of the government 
S1L. which had "occupied" both the Cintas Largas and the Txukahamti Indians for 
the Lord, said nothing I he Rockefellers, whose close ally. J Peter Grace, was 
chairman of a company (W R Grace & Company) that was named as having par¬ 
ticipated in surveys of the Cintas Larges lands for tin and would indeed mine tin 
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Project RADAM found ‘significant” copper deposits in Bodoquena area (inset map). Other 
resources in the area of Rockefeller's ranch included uranium, zinc, lead, and quartz 
Source Engtneanng and Murtng Journal, November 1975 


in RondOma," said nothing. Nelson’s closest Brazilian business partner. 1BEC 
director Walther Moreira Salles, and Molybdenum Corporation chairman Lewis B 
Harder (like Grace, a director of Brascan. which would buy the Jacunda tin mines 
in RondOnia within a few years), said nothing; Moreira Salles’s and Harder’s joint 
venture in mining, Companhia Brasiliera de Metalurgia e Mineragio (CBMM). was 
named by a group of Brazilian anthropologists as one of ten companies having 
been authorized by FUNA1 to prospect for tin in the Anpuana Indian Park ‘ And 
Aldnch said nothing, save praise for the regime’s effort to conquer the hinterland 
Meanwhile, despite evidence of "death squads" of “off-duty" policemen 
prowling through the Brazilian night. Nelson characteristically never looked back 
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He would not contribute to doubts about the wisdom of his recommendation to 
Nixon that "the United States should meet reasonable requests from other hemi¬ 
spheric nationals for trucks, jeeps, helicopters, and like equipment to provide 
mobility and logistical support for these forces, for radios, and other command 
control equipment for proper telecommunications among the forces, and for small 
arms for security forces 


Polking the Amazon 

Within a year. Nelsons recommendations were translated into action The 
U S. Senate reported that the number of Brazilian policemen brought to the 
United States for training, mostly at the CIA's International Police Academy in 
Washington, had tnpled in one year and that the number of Brazilian military offi¬ 
cers being trained in the United States had reached the highest level since World 

War nr 

Nelsons search for Realpolitik support for the new military gave this U S 
trend toward militarizing Brazil a shot in the arm. reversing the fever of guilt and 
embarrassment that had swept the U S. Congress after the regime closed down 
Brazil’s Congress and forced Kissinger and Secretary of State Rogers to suspend 
economic aid for a few months 

For fiscal year 1969, five years after the coup. U S military aid to Brazil was 
cut to $800,000; a public outcry' over abuses and death squads following on the 
heels of the regime’s supercoup had prompted Congress to put a halt to the 
steadily increasing military grants and sales on credit, which had reached over 
$36 million in fiscal year 1968 (approved before the supercoup). In 1969. 
Congress still held the line at $800,000 for fiscal year 1970. But after the release 
of the Rockefeller Report on the Americas, it was raised to $12 million; in 1972, after 
Nixon arbitrarily waived Congresss four-year-old annual ceiling of $7$ million in 
arms assistance to Latin America, military aid and sales to Brazil soared to $20.8 
million.** 

In October 1970. the same month the Intenor Ministry and other agencies 
of the military regime launched Project RADAM, the magazine of the CIA's 
International Police Academy, acting under the cover of AID’S Office of Public 
Safety, reponed that one of its Brazilian graduates. Colonel Jose Oniga, was setting 
up an Indian police force to enforce the regime's laws. Oniga w'as commander of 
Minas Gerais's feared military' police 

Oniga had been asked by the Intenor Ministry to use his military police to 
train a Rural Indian Guard selected from five tnhes in the states of Para. GoiAs, 
Maranhao, and Minas Gerais. And soon eighty-five Indians arrived at Onigas 
Military Police Academy in Belo Horizonte, ready to receive training in arrests, 
search and seizure, crowd control, firearms, unarmed defense, civics, and the 
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regime's Indian laws The academy's IPA Review billed ihe Indian Guard, modeled 
afier the BlA's tribal police, as a means of defending Indian lands from unautho¬ 
rized prospectors, settlers, and other intruders The example given for the Indian 
Guard's effectiveness, however, was how the guard had defended a mestizo tres¬ 
passer and murderer from the anger of Indians and spmted him away to the safety 
of federal authorities.' 1 

It took two years before the full story of this expenment got out Ihe Indian 
Guard was seizing recalcitrant Indians, including tnbesmen who were resisting 
the military’ regime^ laws and development projects. Amazonian Indians were 
taken far from their villages to Crenaque in Minas Gerais, where they were sub¬ 
jected to imprisonment, hard labor, and forced indoctnnation The commander of 
Crenaque was Manuel dos Santos Pinhciro, a captain in the federal military police 
who had been commissioned by General Bandeira de Mello himself when the 
FUNA1 president was still a functionary of the military' intelligence division, an 
arm of the regime infamous for its use of torture during interrogation Captain 
Pinhetro had gained special attention from his supenors for putung down a revolt 
by Maxakali Indians against land invasions by squatters in jequitinhonha Valley in 
northeastern Minas Gerais Pinheiro seized the Indian leaders, imposing order and 
charging the squatters rent, and then used the funds to build three irrigation dams 
and other development projects. “My work was considered excellent, and I was 
therefore invited by the President of FUNA1 to work with Indians in the state of 
Minas Gerais," Pinheiro later explained He helped Captain Ortiga set up the 
Indian Guard and. in 1971, was put in charge of Crenaque. to deal with “bad" 
Indians who were rounded up for “rehabilitation." 

"We are not dealing out punishment here at Crenaque." Pinheiro said. ‘The 
Indian, by his behavior, determines the length of time he remains in the camp 
... 1 understand how sad and hard it is for the Indian to be separated from his 
family. .. but it is necessary to gel erroneous ideas out of his head " Such as 
resisting “integration." 

All this repression was supposed to have ended with the end of the SPI in 
1968. “The Indian Protection Service investigation will wind up in the United 
Nations." Rios Jornal Jo Brasil had speculated at the time of Albuquerque Limas 
revelations “The enme is genocide and violation of the nghts of man It is better 
that enmes like this be exposed so that our shame may be seen in daylight 

But the regime had other ideas. FUNAI and Crenaque were two of them A 
trans-Amazon highway system was another, along with expanded exports of 
Amazonian beef and minerals to pay for an "economic miracle" with foreign earn¬ 
ings 

Denial of genocide was still another 

The regime tried various way’s to deny that genocide had occurred One of 
us more artful attempts was General Bandeira de Mello’s use of the nomination of 
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Claudio Villas Boas. Brazils famed Indian protector, (or the Nobel Peace Pnzr as a 
means of vindicating Brazil's Indian policies, even though the nomination had 
been organized not by FUNAI, but by Robin Hanbury-Tenison of Londons 
Survival International The general's opportunism was shameless: "The fact that 
Claudio has been nominated by men of such repute in the scientific world repre¬ 
sents a positive reply to those who for ultenor motives try' to denigrate the Indian 
policy of the Brazilian government *’* A year later, the leader of these men of sci¬ 
entific repute, after visiting the Mato Grosso tnbes for Londons Pnmuive People's 
Fund, would condemn the hunger and disease he found resulting from cattle 
ranchers’ invasion of the Indian hunting grounds 

I he regime's most important means for international propaganda was an old 
one. the Intcr-Amencan Indian Institute. The way had been cleared by govern¬ 
ment representatives to the Sixth Inter-Amencan Indian Conference in 1968 The 
conference was held, ironically, at Patzcuaro. Mexico, where the rights of Indians 
throughout the Amcncas had first been proclaimed in 1940 in the days of Ltzaro 
Cardenas and John Collier The Second Patzcuaro conference, which reaffirmed 
the goal of absorbing the Indian into the national economies, had asked the OAS 
to evaluate the efforts of the Intcr-Amencan Indian Institute toward accomplishing 
this goal since the first Patzcuaro conference and confirmed the principle of equal¬ 
ity among member governments by accepting the invitation of Brazil to hold the 
next Inter-Amencan Conference in Brasilia 

Nelson Rockefeller, as Coordinator of Inter-Amencan Affairs, had looked 
wanly at the Intcr-Amencan Indian Institute in its early years dunng World War 
II. He had released funds for American participation in the institutes programs 
only after protests by BLA Commissioner John Collier, and only after he was sure 
the inter-American programs of Colliers U S branch, the National Indian 
Institute, would facilitate, not get in the way of. his wanime mission of getting 
rubber out of the Amazon He incorporated Collier's top agent in Latin America. 
Ernest Maes, into the Rockefeller fold And he left a record bereft of knowledge or 
concern when Colliers and Colonel CAndido Rondon’s fear that Indians would 
again suffer exploitation from the revived rubber boom was borne out when 
Brazilian troops had to intervene against at least one rubber company lor enslav¬ 
ing Indians and culling off their ears for failing to meet daily quotas, chased across 
the Peruvian border, the company >imply opened shop there Now, twenty-eight 
years later, as the Amazon was being tapped for riches far greater than rubber. 
Maes was finishing his career in Nelson* AIA. and Nelsons Ecuadorian fnend 
since the war. Galo Plaza, was in charge of the OAS. keeping a close eye on the 
Inter-Amencan Indian Institute 

In August 1968, to emphasize the importance the OAS placed on the insti¬ 
tutes influence on Indian integration policies, Galo Plaza visited the institute's 
headquaners in Mexico Gty Pledging financial support, he called for urgent work 
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in Guatemala (where the CIA-backed military’ regime was fighting a guerrilla 
insurgency it feared would spread to the Indian hills in the west) and cued the 
institute's efforts in Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia "to defend certain basic 
principles." 7 * Brazil’s besieged Indians, however, were ignored. 

William Cameron Townsend's missionanes, meanwhile, were not ignored. In 
1969, among its last round of grants. New York’s Woodward Foundation, founded 
and run by the brother of Rockefeller aide Harper Woodward, gave the Wydiffe 
Bible Translators $25,000/' 

In 1971, when the World Council of Churches' Program to Combat Racism 
sponsored a conference on Indian conditions, anthropologists from throughout 
Latin Amenca responded. These anthropologists were ready to risk their careers to 
speak out for Indians—against colleagues, against missionanes, against compa¬ 
nies, even against governments and the Inter-Amencan Indian Institute. 

And what they said would stun the world. 
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IN TI AGE OF GENOCIDE 


The Turning Point: Barbados 

Of all places for anthropologists to convene on the horrors of the 
Amazon. Barbados in January 1971 may have offered the most historical irony. 
Once a British colony of sugar plantations known for the crack of the slave mas¬ 
ter’s whip and a visit by fellow planter George Washington. Barbados was now a 
tourist mecca The plantations and rum distilleries were still there, but much of 
the human labor of the past had been replaced by machines. Blacks were still 
there, too. descendants of slaves, constituting 70 percent of the electorate But 
despite an almost 100 percent literacy rate among the islands 850.000 people, 
Barbados was still ruled by a minonty of white and Creole property holders who 
kept the island clean and prosperous looking for resident movie stars and 
wealthy expatriates. Blacks still lived in poverty, working for low wages in the 
service sector, supplying the needs of the islands eighty hotels and guest 
houses. 

A modern |et airport brought a steady flow of white tourists. And who 
would not be charmed by the fashionable boutiques, sophisticated entertainment, 
convenient check-cashing facilities offered by branch offices of the Barclay. Royal, 
and Chase banks, and. of course, the islands quaint flowered beauty? To those 
uninitiated in the continuing economic legacies of colonialism, Barbados was the 
model tropical paradise of the corporate age The streets were safe, the shops were 
plentiful, and the servants were courteous and refreshingly literate and spoke with 
a delightful Caribbean lilt to the Kings English. For most Americans, this kind of 
setting was the only Latin America they ever would sec. 
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Even for some of the anthropologists. Barbados's limbo dancers, steel bands, 
and cncket and polo matches seemed light-years from the mounting horror just a 
thousand miles radius to the south Yet here the University of the West Indies also 
housed the Center for Muln-Racial Studies that financially enabled the World Council 
of Churches (WCC) to bring together anthropologists and ethnologists who were 
willing to report on what was really happening to the Indians of South America 

Paced with riots and revolutions worldwide, the WCC had set up the Program 
to Comhat Racism to gather information that would alert member churches and sec¬ 
ular agencies to the task of “helping to prevent the growth of tensions arising from 
racism." For its first region for study, the program chose South Amenta Some of the 
participants were titans in anthropology, others were young scholars just becoming 
known for their work. But all had been dnven by their fieldwork into fearless advo¬ 
cacy for the nghts of the people they studied They rejected the norm of most of 
their colleagues and dared to publish their findings on the "collective enmes" com¬ 
mitted against the South Amencan Indians, despite "the nsk of incurring disenmi- 
nation and repression at the hands of government or missionary institutions" 

The reports were excruciatingly detailed and morally devastating They 
desenbed the condition of Indians in the interior regions of South America, where 
the least had been written and where the indigenous groups' "very existence" was 
“senously threatened " Specifically, the anthropologists focused on three areas for 
their reports: the Chaco grasslands of Argentina and Paraguay, the vast plains, or 
Llanos, of Colombia, and the jungles ol the Amazon 

Professor Miguel Alberto Banolome of Mexico told of the torture of Indians by 
police in El Gran Chaco, a huge grassy plain that straddles northern Argentina and 
much of western Paraguay The region, used mostly by cattle ranchers, began to attract 
oil companies in the late 1960s By 1969, the Trans-Ouco Highway was being built 
for the same purposes as its trans-Amazonian counterpan in Brazil to connect extrac¬ 
tive industries to their world markets Settlements began to spring up along the road, 
just as settlements had accompanied railroads a century earlier in North and South 
America, with similar results for indigenous peoples At the conference in Barbados, 
the name Chaco drew charges of degradation, despoliation, and. ultimately, genocide 
Bartolome spoke of hospitals refusing to admit Indians, of efforts to drive out 
Indians who were seeking work in towns, of the grow th of ghetto shantytowns on 
the outskirts of towns and cities; and of hunger, malnutrition, and disease 

Professor Miguel Chase Sardi told of worse conditions in the Paraguayan pan 
of the Gran Chaco Ayoreo (Moro) and Tomarxa Indians were forced to choose 
between surrender and peonage or fighting the advance of the frontier of General 
Alfredo Stroessner's dictatorship, which boasted census figures showing that 52 per¬ 
cent of the country's arable land belonged to H5 owners There were Indian raids 
on settlements along the Trans-Chaco Highway (financed with U.S. money under 
sponsorship of the Inter-Amencan Development Bank) 1 Here was a history of dis- 
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possession of Indian lands by the Mennonite Colonies and coercive methods of 
promoting birth control with dangerous IUD coils among Chulupi Indians by 
Mennonite missionaries from Pennsylvania. Indian cooperatives were defrauded 
of aid sent by the West German government for the development of the Chaco/ 
Paraguayan and German cattlemen organized slave hums and massacres of Indian 
people, particularly the Ach£ Indians of the Yvytyrusu hills in eastern Paraguay. In 
the 1960s, the military used the Ache to hunt down and destroy rebels in the area 
who were fighting the dictatorship. Racism toward the Ache was self-evident not 
only in deeds, but in words Paraguayans referred to the Indians as “Guayakl,' 
Guarani for ‘rabid rats." 

The news from Colombia was equally gnm A scries of attacks on Colombias 
Guajibo, Arauca, and Sibundoy Indians in 1969 had prompted clerics and anthropol¬ 
ogists to appeal to the Vatican and the WCC. Some 7,000 Guajibos were said to be 
hiding from army hunts in the forests of the Planus region of northern Meta, a depart¬ 
ment west of Bogota in the vast grasslands the Colombians call the Llanos Sixty per¬ 
cent of the Guajibos were suffering from tuberculosis; 100 percent were 
malnourished When Colombian anthropologist Victor Daniel Bonilla desenbed the 
systematic oppression and killing of Colombia's Indians, he called it ‘colonialist geno¬ 
cide ”* 

As elsewhere, the Guajibo story began as a conflict between ranchers and 
Indians over land The Llanos grasslands always had heen a source of conflict, but in 
recent years, as world beef pnees rose with demand, cattle interests, including 
American ranchers, had been moving onto Indian lands In December 1967, this 
conflict led to the massacre of a band of Cuiva Indians who lived along the 
Golombia-Wnezuela border.' The killers were arrested, but "Indian hunts" continued 

The hunts centered on three Guajibo Indian reserves—San Rafael de Planas, 
Ibibi, and Abanba—just south of the huge American oil concessions recently 
obtained from the Colombian government.' 1 These Indian reserves had been the cre¬ 
ation of Rafael Jaramillo Ulloa, a government malaria inspector. Ranchers had staked 
claims for as much as 98.000 acres, in blatant violation of the 7,413-acre limit in the 
Llanos set by Colombian law Working his network of contacts in the government, 
Jaramillo persuaded INCORA, the government colonization agency, to provide loans 
to stan a farm cooperative, an electricity-generating plant, a health clinic, and 
reserves totaling 34,594 acres, which was not much for 7.000 Indians. To protect 
the Indians' land. Jaramillo got himself appointed police inspector. But as the rice 
cooperative began to succeed and more Indians became involved, the ranchers and 
farmers found themselves depnved of their source of cheap labor and cheap food 
They accused Jaramillo of being a communist and began setting fire to Milages 

In February 1970, in the face of escalating attacks on Jaramillo and his com¬ 
munity and the death of an Amencan rancher, he and 200 Guajibos withdrew into 
the forests for protection, determined to stan another self-sustaining community. 
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24 Desano 

40 Malayo 
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Colombia’s Indians and SIL 

’An Easlern Tucano tribe in Vaupes. no population data available 
Sources Viclor Daniel Bonilla, Map ol Colombia and Its Indian Groups, in Walter Dostal, 
ed The Situation of the Indian m South America p 392. Anales del Congreso, Repubiica 
de Colombia November 14, 1975, p 1170. Richard Evans Schultes Where the Gods 
Reign Plants and Peoples ot the Colombian Amazon (Oracle, Ariz Synergetics Press. 
1988). Center lor Folklore Studies National University ot Colombia 
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Colombian authorities sent in the army Indians were arrested, many were tortured, 
and some were killed, including Guajibo leaders. The army claimed to be looking 
for Jaramillo and his followers, who were accused of being responsible for the 
American’s death and of joining communist guerrillas in the vogue of Father 
Camilo Torres Restrepo, a Catholic priest and advocate of peasants rights who died 
five years earlier fighting as a guerrilla in the ELN, the National Liberation Army 
The Colombian army switched to more modem countennsurgency tactics, 
launching a civic action program to draw' the Indians out of the forests for the 
purpose of isolating Jaramillo’s armed Indians Well-publicized protests of 
Catholic priests and anthropologists had focused attention on the Guajibos. mak¬ 
ing it impolitic to turn their forests into “free fire" zones. Otherwise, however, the 
counterinsurgency strategy perfected by Lansdale in the Philippines—drying up 
the sea of peasants needed by a rural guerrilla movement—was pul into effect. 
The same methods were used—including translators of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics (S1L), according to one report—as those used by the U.S. forces in 
Vietnam. Bogota's respected daily. El Espectador, reported that “the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics entered into collaboration with the civic action program of 
the Planas government ... its purpose was to serve as direct mediator with the 
Indians" to persuade them “in the proper language and dialect" to surrender 
under the guarantee that “they will not be punished ... The Linguistic Institute 
also was prepared to offer radio equipment to establish direct communication 
between the police station in Planas and the Department capital,” Villavicencio.'' 

SIL's Lomalinda base was situated between Villavicencio and Planas and had 
the most powerful telecommunications tower east of the Andes, quite capable of 
daily reports to the Jungle Aviation and Radio Sendees (JAARS) base in Waxhaw, 
North Carolina, never mind Villavicencio. But from this news report sprang 
charges that SIL was giving the military logistical support, including aerial maps 
to help locate Guajibo settlements in the forest, in much the same manner that 
they were alleged to have done during the attacks on the Campa Indians in Peru 
in 1965. All charges were denied by SIL officials 

Whatever the truth of these allegations, the anthropologists who gathered at 
Barbados began to notice that SIL was a common factor in their reports Whether in 
Peru or Bolivia, Ecuador or Brazil or Colombia, there was SIL, operating out of huge 
jungle bases strategically located throughout the Amazon basin SIL seemed to have 
easy access to high government officials, it employed a fleet of airplanes and power¬ 
ful radio transmitters, flew across borders like they did not exist, and knew more 
about the location and cultures of tribes of the Amazon than local governments did 
To some degree, many of Latin Americas anthropologists had only them¬ 
selves to blame for being passive bystanders, most of them lived in comfortable 
academic surroundings. Often from privileged backgrounds, they were simply 
unwilling to endure the hardships of the jungle the way missionaries were When 
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ii came to motivation, the will of science was not as strong as the Will of God. 
That was nothing new But the sudden appearance of foreign capital in the wilder¬ 
ness—development loans for roads, cattle ranches, and colonization schemes 
billed as “agrarian reform," bulldozers and jungle crushers paving the way to open 
pit mines and oil wells—was new in the Amazon. 

The simultaneous forced “integration" of Indians—with increasing use of 
Bible translators by governments to carry out the first stage of contact that often 
led to degradation, eihnocide, and even extinction—could no longer be ignored. 
Guiding the anthropologists at Barbados was not only a strong humanitarian con¬ 
cern for Indians, but the nagging fear that whai was happening to the Indians of 
South America’s interior was the first stage in the extinction of national sover¬ 
eignty itself Multinational corporations had arrived in the Amazon more often 
with missionanes than with soldiers, dnven by competition and their own strug¬ 
gles with debts to dominate nature's last refuges. Their domination of resources 
and their "free-trade" exchange of products threatened to sweep away national 
barriers and in so doing, to establish a new world order where cultural homo¬ 
geneity, rather than diversity, would rule 

Cultural diversity is not only humanity’s hallmark of progress, but an insur¬ 
ance policy against extinction as a species. Diversity gives not only cultural and 
economic riches denved from different perspectives on natural resources and what 
it means to be human, but options to problem solving that are stifled in a homoge¬ 
nized society When such a society is organized around economic goals that are 
measured by profit margins for pnvate gam by powerful elites, where the demands 
of those who bear cash as the ticket of admission to the marketplace rule rather 
than the needs of people, then those w r ho are depnved—and those who have never 
been part of such a global economy—must necessarily suffer The genocide of 
tnbal peoples, therefore, is symptomatic of a deep malaise in the world's metropo¬ 
lises Indigenous peoples will suffer the most, but humanity as a whole wall suffer 
the loss of some of its memory, not only of a unique knowledge of the natural 
world, but of its ability to cope with the future in various, diverse ways Unless sci¬ 
entists can persuade their colleagues and other important constituencies in society 
to intervene. 

This was the meaning of Scott Robinson’s report on Texaco and on Sll.’s col¬ 
laboration in the penetration of Kolan Indian lands in Ecuador's rain forest;* of 
Victor Daniel Bonilla’s report on the same oil company moving into Colombia’s 
Putumayo River Valley, where the Sibundoy and other inbes lived, and into the 
lands of the Guapbo as pan of a cultural penetration again facilitated by STL; and of 
Miguel Chase Sardis report on European Mennomtes marketing cotton produced 
by Indian Mennomtes to world markets It was also the meaning of Nelly Arvclo de 
Jimenez’s plea for enforcement of Indian land guarantees in President Betancourt's 
1960 Agranan Reform Law (a toothless law without rules for implementation) in 
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Venezuela, and of Esteban Mosonyi's report on the massacre of forty Guajibos by 
ranchers in Venezuela's Apure stale on the Colombian frontier, of Guillermo Bonfil 
Batalla's analysis of the Indians suffering under South Amenca’s “internal colonial¬ 
ism,' including the detachment and careerism of the "tndigenisi" school of anthro¬ 
pologists in the face of a $60 million U S. grant for development of the ChocO 
Valley, including studies on Herman Kahn's proposals for giant dams and canals, 
of Georg Grunbergs seanng bibliography for the study of discrimination against 
the Indians in Brazil, of Jurgen Riester’s report on Indians enslaved in eastern 
Bolivia, where rubber, sugar, and, clandestinely, cocaine were shipped by Santa 
Cruz's railway to Brazil and then overseas; of Gonzalo Castillo-Cardenas's accounts 
of the struggle in Colombia of the Motilone Indians against the oil towns of 
Standard Oil’s Barco concession, and of the similar struggle waged by the Guajibo 
against oil-crazed land speculators and ranchers; of Miguel Alberto BartolomCs 
analysts of the impact of the timber and cotton industries on the Indians of north¬ 
ern Argentina and of the Indians' susceptibility to “millenanan and messianic ele¬ 
ments present in Protestant teaching”, of Bartolome’s criticism of anthropologists 
who, trained as ‘specialists completely cut off from the actual national reality,” sel¬ 
dom concerned themselves with the “socioeconomic situation of the aborigines in 
their conflict with the national society”; and of Slefano Varese’s report on the 
expansion of ranches and plantations into Indian lands in Peru, including the col¬ 
onization of the oil-nch upper Marafion River, and of SILs success in creating 
dependence among the Indians, while excluding Peruvian linguists and anthro¬ 
pologists from decisions that ended up introducing SILs Bible-based bilingual 
education into 146 schools with more than 260 teachers who were trained at SILs 
base in Yannacocha. 

As Scott Robinson explained, “A global market system links the society that 
produces missionanes with those regions and communities where they work 
What is too often overlooked, however, are the set of social relations and eco¬ 
nomic transacuons bom of industrialism that evoked changes in rural America as 
significant as those occurring presently in the strategic, back-country portions of 
nations such as Ecuador ” 

This “global reach," coupled with SILs millennial vision of the Second 
Coming, gave meaning to SILs silence in the face of the official repression of 
Indians. It explained the secrecy of SILs new contract with the Colombian gov¬ 
ernment to carry- out a pilot program of bilingual instructions of the Guajibo; 11 ' it 
explained SILs 99 personnel, 3 airplanes, and 40 runways in Colombia alone, it 
explained why, with more than 1,500 missionanes in Latin America and some 
2,200 missionanes in 22 countnes throughout the world, S1L seemed everywhere. 

To the anthropologists, this was not a sign of blessing from an omnipotent 
God. On the contrary, they concluded that SILs presence was more destructive 
than helpful to the Indians Darcy- Ribeiro. notwithstanding his previous role in 
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bringing SIL into Brazil, signed the conference's call for the expulsion of mission¬ 
aries from Indian lands 

The Declaration of Barbados charged that 

there occur both active interventions to “protect" Indian society as well as mas¬ 
sacres and forced migration from homelands These acts and pedicles are not 
unknown to the armed forces and other governmental agencies in several coun¬ 
tries Even the official "Indian policies" of the Latin Amencan states arc explicitly 
directed toward the destruction of aboriginal culture These polices are employed 
to manipulate and control Indian populations in order to consolidate the status of 
existing social groups and classes, and only diminish the possibility that Indian 
society may free itself fnim colonial domination and settle its own future 

As a consequence, we feel the several states, the religious missions and social 
scientists, pnmanly anthropologists, must assume the unavoidable responsibili¬ 
ties for immediate action to halt this aggression and contnbute significantly to the 
process of Indian liberation 

The declaration charged the state with “direct responsibility for and con¬ 
nivance with its many armies of genocide and ethnocide that we have been able to 
verify" Furthermore, it called for guarantees and protection of Indian lives, of 
tribal land “as perpetual, inalienable collective property," for Indian nghls to their 
own traditions and self-governance, and for "recognition that Indian groups pos¬ 
sess nghts pnor to those of other national constituencies.” 

The anthropologists had even more to say about the responsibility of reli¬ 
gious missions: “The missionary presence has always implied the imposition of 
critena and patterns of thought and behavior alien to the colonized Indian soci¬ 
eties. A religious pretext has loo often justified the economic and human exploita¬ 
tion of the aboriginal population.” They criticized “the inherent ethnocentric 
aspect of the evangelization process” as “a component of the colonialist ideology " 
They insisted that missionaries must end the “essentially discriminatory nature 
implicit in the hostile relationship to Indian cultures conceived as pagan and 
heretical." Instead, they argued that “true respect for Indian culture” was needed 
to end “the long and shameful history of despotism and intolerance characteristic 
of missionary work, which rarely manifests sensitivity to abonginal religious senti¬ 
ments and values." 

They demanded that the missions “halt both the theft of Indian property by 
religious missionaries who appropnale labor, lands and natural resources as their 
own" and “the indifference in the face of Indian expropriation by third parties." 
They condemned the missions' practice of sending Indians to “long-term boarding 
schools where Indian children are inculcated with alien values." They called on 
missions to suspend immediately all practices of population displacement done 
“in order to evangelize and assimilate more effectively" and described the process 
as provoking “an increase in morbidity, mortality, and family disorganization 
among Indian communities." 
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“To the degree lhat religious missions do not assume these minimal obliga¬ 
tions," the anthropologists concluded, "they, too. must be held responsible by 
default for cnmes of ethnocidc and connivance with genocide." 

Never had social scientists so taken missionaries to task But the anthropolo¬ 
gists saved their strongest criticisms for their own profession Anthropology took 
form within and became an instrument of colonial domination, openly or surrep¬ 
titiously," they confessed. “It has often rationalized and justified in scientific lan¬ 
guage the domination of some people by others The discipline has continued to 
supply information and methods of action useful for maintaining, reaffirming and 
disguising social relations of a colonial nature .’ 

Anthropologists, they maintained, must join the struggle for Indian libera¬ 
tion by correcting stereotypes of Indians in the national culture, providing Indians 
with data on their colonizers, and “denouncing systematically by any and all 
means cases of genocide and those practices conducive to ethnocide." 

Finally, the Barhados Conference rejected any patronizing “nght to interfere in 
Indian traditional forms of self-governance, including “development and defense pro¬ 
grams." The transformation of national society, they said, was “not possible if there 
remain groups, such as Indians, who do not feel free to command their own destiny.” 

This last point not only struck at the hean of Eum-Amencan ethnoccntnsm, but 
echoed the very basis of evolutionary' science: Diversity is the most successful means of 
ensunng the survival of species. In the human species, this means cultural diversity 

Ethnologist Betty Megers had warned about the potential environmental dis¬ 
aster that could happen in the Amazon il us treasure of diverse botanical and fauna 
species was no longer protected I he airplane runways cut out of the jungle by the 
likes of SIL missionanes and the Villas Boas brothers had been mere beachheads 
for a larger invasion of tribal lands. The trans-Amazon highway system would 
make that invasion irrevocable and would break through the geographic barriers 
that enabled flora, fauna, and human cultural diversity to resist destruction. 

Meanwhile, SILs flying translators would break down the last linguistic barri¬ 
ers. language having long been recognized as one of the most effective means 
humans have to save a culture from absorption by a more aggressive culture.” 
However sincere SIL linguists may have been about their work, many of the 
anthropologists who worked among the same tnbes saw a different reality: one of 
Indian languages being "reduced" to wnting, not with the purpose of empowenng 
the tribe with communication skills to protect the existing tnbal culture, but to 
destroy the cultures core belief system, its pre-Chnstian religion, and replace it 
with an American version of Fundamentalist Protestantism This penetration and 
“occupation," linguistic and religious, economic and cultural, led to the Indians 
absorption by the national economy and often the rapid extinction of the language 
and the tnbe With game depleted, the forests burned for pasture, and the Indians 
reduced to a source of cheap labor, poverty—the kind that can be measured not 
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in naked communes of well-fed mbesmen but in the rags worn by malnourished 
people infected with disease and despair—look root As income disparities and 
debts grew, the dream of capitalist development became the nightmare of under¬ 
development. 

The reaction from mainline Fundamentalism toward the Declaration of 
Barbados was immediate and predictable ‘A highly biased and inaccurate report," 
charged Wade Coggins, associate director of the Evangelical Foreign Missions 
Association. . It promotes a neo-racism similar to black power and black 
nationalism in the U.S." 14 An editorial in Christianity Today, the Pew-funded maga¬ 
zine founded by Billy Graham's father-in-law, urged the WCC to “promptly disas¬ 
sociate itself" from the conference's findings. “At best Ithe findings] are gross 
oversimplification, at worst a calculated attempt to undermine biblical 
Christianity." And Fuller Theological seminary's professor of missionary anthro¬ 
pology, A. R. Tippett, blasted the declaration as "thoroughly racist. ... The 
Declaration of Barbados is not a scientific document, but a radical opinion state¬ 
ment Its credibility lies in the current secular situation, the permissive mood, the 
general hostility toward the establishment 

The Return oe Billy Graham 

The Establishment, on the other hand, was not hostile to Fundamentalist 
missions. Only two years before, Billy Graham had returned to the spotlight at 
Madison Square Garden, twelve years since his last New York Crusade. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., was not there this time to give another $50,000 But David con¬ 
tributed, and Chase Manhattan Bank chairman George Champion again helped 
lead the fund-raising drive. 

Richard Nixon was there, too. returning Grahams favors dunng the previous 
year's presidential campaign, when the minister bestowed blessings on Nixon at 
the Republican Convention, preached at the funeral of Nixon’s mother, and then 
appeared with Nixon m church after the election. It w r as N57 all over again: the 
reserved block of seats for evangelical churches and the enthusiastic response of 
the already converted to Graham's exhausting exhortations to come forth and 
“make a decision for Christ 

Grahams attacks on sin focused on symbols. “The Bible teaches that the 
policeman is the agent of God, Graham told the St. George Association, New 
Yorks organization ol Protestant policemen, gathered at the swank Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel for a communion breakfast "And the authority that he has is given 
to him not only by the city and the state but... by Almighty God. So you have a 
tremendous responsibility ai this hour of revolution and anarchy and rebellion 
against all authonty that is sweeping across our nation " 

Graham's message, presented in the context of “law and order" during grow- 
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ing public dissent over the Vietnam War and racism, had a decidedly political 
content that was in sync with the Nixon White Houses war drums Social action 
and suffering for justice were not at the heart of the Gospel. Graham insisted 
Social problems like racism were signs of man^ fall from Grace and would not be 
solved “until Christ comes back again and rules as a benevolent monarch"" 

This argument set Graham at loggerheads with the news of both the WCC 
and the Barbados Conference. Catholic bishops, loo. had recently gathered in 
Medellin. Colombia, and espoused the belief that Christ was found in the poor 
and the struggle for peace and justice, inspiring a “Theology of Liberation" that 
spread among liberal Christians. Catholic and Protestant alike This belief that 
personal salvation was found through the struggle for virtue in social behavior, 
not just individual piety, was vehemently derided as “humanist" by Graham and 
his more conservative followers. 

Graham’s vision of Fundamentalism, like Cam’s, could embrace Catholics 
who unquestlonmgly accepted every word of the Bible as literal truth, since indi¬ 
vidual piety outweighed social behavior, Graham could even accept a former tor¬ 
turer from Uruguay’s Death Squad. Nelson Bardesio. as an advance man for his 
Mexico Crusade in 1977, when Graham made a big push to attract cansmdtuos w 
Bardesio had been the chauffeur in Montevideo for William Cantrell, the CIA oper¬ 
ations officer who. acting under cover as the AID Public Safety adviser, helped 
establish Uruguay's dreaded secret police* Bardesio had bombed the homes of 
teachers and lawyers with gelignite that was passed through Sidney Gottlieb^ CIA 
Technical Services Department office in Argentina. 21 The darker implications of 
Nelson Rockefeller's policy recommendations to Nixon to support the “new mili¬ 
tary" had entered directly into the evangelical crusades of Billy Graham 

In the years that followed. Nelson Rockefeller and Billy Graham would have 
a peculiar common point of contact in Nixons national security adviser. Henry 
Kissinger. Nelson would be made pnvy to state secrets by Kissinger as a member 
of the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board And Nixon would insist 
that Kissinger listen to Billy Graham about what was happening in the world and 
give briefings to conservative evangelical Christian leaders like Graham and 
Dallas's Rev. William Criswell, publisher Pat Zondervan. Holiday Inn’s president 
William Walton, and the publishers of magazines like Christianity Today " 

The sessions were only one more pnee that Kissinger, the urbane Harvard pro¬ 
lessor and Rockefeller confidant, had to pay for power. “Mr Nixon always considered 
me somewhat of an authonty on world affairs," Graham later recalled. “He wanted to 
know what missionaries were thinking in certain countnes because he felt that they 
knew more, many limes, than the embassy knew about what was going on because 
they were much closer to the people " u And of all the missionary organizations that 
Graham had come in contact with over the years, few were better known to him than 
SIL “I meet the ambassadors. I meet the heads of stale and I meet different people and 
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talk to them," said Graham, "and sometimes they'll tell me thing? they'll never tell a 
visiting political leader—they'd never tell Kissinger, for example" Only after the dis¬ 
grace of Richard Nixon and the damage done to Graham's public image by accompa¬ 
nying Nixon to a pram breakfast dunng the Watergate investigation would Graham 
realize how dangerous it was to give political information to the White House ‘I dont 
think 1 would now |be an informant| because of the CIA revelations .. that they have 
used missionanes (to gel foreign political information!. ... I would shy away now’ 
from giving counsel and advice to a President |that is] purely secular. Mine would be 
of a spmtual nature now I had to leam that lesson the hard way " * 

So. apparently, did S1L. After charges appeared in the Colombian press alleg¬ 
ing Sills collaboration in the repression of the Guajibo Indians, S1L came under 
increasing scrutiny. Indians in the eastern Vaup£s region expelled teams of transla¬ 
tors from two tribes/' and Catholic clencs, led by Bishop Gerardo Valencia Cano, a 
proponent of the Theology of Liberation, attacked first the domination of rubber 
patrimn and then the missionaries of the "independent republic" within Colombia, 
SILs Lomalinda 

The young priests claimed that the translators were really missionanes who 
(ailed to train Colombians as linguists The atrocities in the Planas region had inspired 
warnings about the possibility that SlLers were gatbenng political intelligence Before 
long, an official commission recommended that a new contract be negotiated, sinking 
the clause giving SIL the mission of the Indians’ “moral improvement." since that mis¬ 
sion violated the Colombian Constitutions guarantee of freedom of conscience. 
Proselytizing under government contract must end, the pnests declared, and SIL 
would have to share linguistic and educational responsibility with Colombians 

Similar thunder was heard over SILs Peru branch In 1970, Indian teachers 
and students at the Andean bilingual school in Ayacucho revolted against the 
authoritarian rule of Nadine and Don Bums In 1968. Nadine had publicly humil¬ 
iated the general administrator of the Andes bilingual education project for hang¬ 
ing up a poster in the Ayacucho training school from a Lima newspaper 
expressing patriotic approval of the government's nationalizing Standard Oils 
properties. Two years more, and the teaching staff had had enough Risking divine 
wrath and the Cornell scholarships the Burnses offered, the staff petitioned the 
Ministry of Education for relief* Within weeks, the Velasco government sent the 
Burnses packing SILs Peru branch was then given a more restrictive contract that 
limited translation work to only the thirty-two tnbes already "occupied" by SIL 
The contract required incorporating more Peruvian linguists and. lor the first 
time, imposed an expiration date on SILs charier, five years away 

SIL’s leaders responded to these troubles with confidence in the Lord and in 
the knowledge that their services would be in even greater demand now that 
Amencan oil companies were rushing into South America's interior, spumng a new 
wave of speculative development Two months after the Barbados Conference. 
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International Petroleum Company, the South American subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey (Exxon), entered into an agreement with the Colombian National Oil 
Company to explore for oil in the Llanos. Continental Oil. another spin-off of the old 
Standard Oil Trust, did likewise. The new concessions covered more than 2.4 million 
acres, a huge tract stretching northeast between the Meta and Casanarc rivers in 
Boyaca Department 17 just north of the lands of the SAliba and Guajibo Indians/'' 

This region was also designated by 1NCORA as a zone for colonization. J-J By 
January 1972, International Petroleum and Continental would be joined in the 
same concession area by Superior Oil. At the end of the month, Phillips Petroleum 
and Standard Oil of California's subsidiary, Chevron, joined the hunt for oil in the 
Llanos. By 1973, the year of the Middle East oil embargo, fifteen new exploration 
contracts would be signed in Colombia. The Llanos exploration zone would be 
stretched northeast toward the Venezuelan border 3 ' and right through the lands of 
the Guajibo-speaking Macaguane Indians. 37 

In Peru, Peiroperu and Occidental struck oil in the Amazon in 1972. The 
Velasco government plunged ahead with plans for the Trans-Andean pipeline, 
drawing down international loans to pay three Tulsa-based firms to build it. The 
engineering was left to the respected Bechtel Corporation, which estimated that 
the cost would be $250 million—a figure that would grow to $650 million by 
1976. With feeder lines and a terminal, the estimated $1 billion total cost would 
make the Peruvian pipeline, mile for mile, the most expensive on earth. 31 The 
Amazonian pipeline would become an Amazonian pipe dream. 

The Brazilian-Bolivian Connection 

SILs branch in Bolivia was worried. Gulf Oil’s restored properties had been 
nationalized, and the new government of General Juan Jos£ Torres had national¬ 
ized the properties of the International Metals Processing Company, a firm based 
in Dallas, where Cam and his fund-raisers, the Wycliffe Associates, were depend¬ 
ing on local corporate support for SILs projected new International Linguistic 
Center. Torres also nationalized the Matilde zinc mine, a majority of whose shares 
were owned by two Rockefeller-allied firms, U S. Steel and Engelhard Minerals. 
But perhaps most alarming from SILs perspective was the cutoff of SILs access to 
the Brazilian Cabinet, something it had enjoyed since it had entered the country 
in the mid-1950s. Then came a scandal over charges that the Peace Corps had 
carried out a birth control program among Indians in the Lake Titicaca region that 
had included the sterilization of women Though the U S. Embassy denied the 
charges, a documentary film entitled Blood of the Condor made it impossible for 
Torres to ignore the allegations and their widespread acceptance. Birth control had 
long been resisted by Bolivia, a country with a population density of only four 
inhabitants per square kilometer, when the United States first proposed it as a 
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condition of loans after the 1952 Indian miners’ revolution and the Paz Estenssoro 
government’s nationalization of Gulf Oil holdings. The Peace Corps was expelled. 
Would S1L, facing similar rumors in Colomhia, be next? 

There were greater stakes in Bolivia for the Nixon administration Torres’s 
independence m foreign affairs, including his lack of enthusiasm for the U.S. cam¬ 
paign to isolate Cuba, threatened to give credence to what Che Guevara had 
fought against Despite military defeat, Guevaras guerrilla band had a profound 
political impact on Bolivia. The army's massacre of eighty-seven men, women, and 
children at the Caiavi mine in July 1967 may have discouraged miners from fol¬ 
lowing up on their vote of support for Guevara's guerrillas at a subsequent miners’ 
conference, but Guevara's courage and death had left them inspired rather than 
defeated. In just a few years, Guevara’s public defiance of U.S. power and corpo¬ 
rate property rights was given new life by Torres in Bolivia, Salvador Allcnde in 
Chile, and Juan Velasco Alvarado in Peru. Such formerly stalwart U.S. allies as 
Guyana and Ecuador were seizing, respectively, ALCAN’s bauxite mines and 
American tuna-fishing boats. In Surname, suggestions were being aired in gov¬ 
ernment circles that ALCOAs huge bauxite mines should go the way of ALCAN’s 
in neighboring Guyana. Venezuela was moving toward pressuring American com¬ 
panies to sell majority holdings in key profitable ventures to Venezuelan nationals; 
only Brazil, thanks to the 1964 military' coup, resisted this trend, instead opening 
the Amazon, including rich bauxite lodes, to ALCOAs and ALCAN’s roving eyes. 

And it was here, at the Brazilian border, that Torres met his Waterloo. A 
branch of Brazil’s trans-Amazon highways, which served as both commercial and 
military' roads, was pushing steadily toward Corumba, Brazil’s southeastern border 
with Bolivia. Iron and manganese deposits recently found by U.S. Steel in Mato 
Grosso, just south of Corumba (and north of the Rockefellers’ Bodoquena ranch), 
stretched across the Bolivian border into the isolated region of Mutun. Mutun’s 40 
billion tons of iron made it the largest estimated lode in Latin America and the 
third largest on earth. Brazil, with U.S. Steel’s immense Serra dos Carajis deposits 
in the Amazon and Hanna’s rich mines in Minas Gerais, did not need iron. But 
Argentina, Brazil’s traditional rival for dominance in the “southern cone” of the 
South American continent, did. In January 1971, former Brazilian ambassador 
General Hugo Bethelen was caughi in I a Paz financing a conspiracy against the 
Torres government. Bethelen was convicted of passing about $60,000 to Bolivian 
plotters, whose leader was Colonel Hugo Banzer Suarez, a graduate of Green Beret 
counterinsurgency training at Fort Bragg and former military attache to Washing¬ 
ton. 4 Banzer’s close ties to the U.S. Embassy and the support offered by the Santa 
Cruz-based Falange party emboldened him not only to attempt the coup, but not 
to be discouraged by its failure. Indian miners, armed with only machetes, picks, 
and dynamite from the mines, mobilized in trucks in defense of the government, 
persuading the army to continue to back Torres." 
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Torres's survival now depended on maintaining his own support among the 
Indian miners and peasants In June, he allowed them to convene a Popular 
•Assembly. This assembly and the press coverage that resulted inspired Indians to 
seize mines and plantations where they worked It was as if the spirit of the Indian 
Revolution of 1952 had reappeared to sweep through the Andes and appeal once 
more to the Indians in the army rank and file. Confrontation with the U.S.-trained 
officer corps was inevitable. By early August, when rumors spread of another mill- 
tar)' plot being organized in Santa Cruz, there was a call for arms to be distributed 
to the populace to “defend their revolution and the positive steps toward social¬ 
ism." ' This call only convinced the generals that the Falange party was right: A 
communist conspiracy was afoot. 

Inflamed by Cold War ideology, the generals accelerated their preparations 
for the coup. General Bethelen had already proposed to Brazils Visdo magazine that 
countnes like Bolivia might have to be taken over as protectorates if they main¬ 
tained relations with countries (such as Cuba) that were outside the Organization 
of Amencan States (OAS) and were, therefore, deemed a threat to internal secu¬ 
rity 1; Denunciations of his statements by Torress foreign minister as ‘provocative 
and imperialist” only encouraged Bethelen to repeal his demand for “a form of 
intervention which the Brazilian imagination, creative in developing new forms of 
co-existence among men, can discover in the realm of international relations, prin¬ 
cipally among Latin Amencan nations which 1 consider one family” 1 " 

The junta’s “Brazilian imagination" had come up with a strategy as old as the 
CIA coup in Guatemala: an invasion of “volunteers" from neighboring Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Argentina to back a move for power by the neo-fascist Falange 
party and its army coconspirators. CIA money was said to be involved That same 
month. Nelson Rockefeller^ friend, Victor Andrade, former Bolivian minister of 
labor and of foreign affairs and ambassador to the OAS. arrived in Brasilia as a 
special envoy of OAS Secretary General Galo Plaza (Three years later, during 
Nelson’s confirmation hearings for the vice presidency, congressional investigators 
not only would reveal that Andrade had received gifts totaling $38,000 from 
Nelson, but would secretly identify him as a conduit “for CLA funds for the pur¬ 
poses of manipulating elections in Bolivia.")* 

A delegation of Brazilian businessmen failed to convince Torres to accept 
Brazilian control over the Mutun iron deposits. Torres could not acquiesce to their 
demands; he had decided to accept $200 million in Soviet loans to develop Mutun 
through the construction of a metallurgical processing plant His hesitation removed 
all doubts about what was to be done Two days later, the first planes of the Brazilian 
air force amved at Santa Cruz airport, bearing machine guns for the Falange party 

Torres's intenor minister issued a formal protest to Brazil. La Paz's Jornada 
described the appearance of mercenaries from Brazil and Paraguay How much of 
this was true, how much inadvertently contributed to fears, and how much was 
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fabricated to create hysteria would never be known But the resemblance to the 
CIA’s “black propaganda" operation against the government of Jacobo Arbenz in 
Guatemala twenty years before was striking: an invasion from neighboring coun¬ 
tries by “liberating" tToops. foreign bombers with freshly painted national insignias, 
and a U S. Air Force radio transmitter lent to the rebels by the U S. military attache 
in Santa Cruz.*' There were even scratchy radio broadcasts of an appeal allegedly 
by former president Paz Estertssoro to the armed miners of Siglo XX mine, urging 
them to surrender the airport at the key mining capital, Oruro. When the miners 
later tried to rescue the airport from the coup, they encountered a hail of automatic 
gunfire from U.S.-trained Rangers who had been flown in from Santa Cruz 

If the coup’s success was helped by international conspiracy, it was just as 
much the result of Torres’s own vacillation at critical moments. On August 14, 
Santa Cruz’s labor union leaders warned Torres that subversion was under way in 
their city, but Torres did not respond to their request for arms. Only after the 
negotiations over Mutun’s iron had collapsed and Brazilian planes had begun 
landing in Santa Cruz did he arrest Banzer and thirty-eight other conspirators, 
then only to release them after a day in prison because of Falangist demonstra¬ 
tions. Ironically, the lessons of Torres’s hesitation to distribute arms against a mili¬ 
tary coup were not learned by Allende’s government either, which met a similar 
fate for similar reasons. In Chile, like Bolivia, Brazil, Guatemala, and Peru, there 
were no Minutemen ready to defend their government. 

Within twenty-four hours, Torres was seeking asylum in the Chilean 
Embassy. The Indian peasants and miners, mostly armed with only machetes and 
dynamite, and unarmed students were left to face Banzer’s fascists and Rangers 
alone; their resistance was met with massacre Some 120 were killed, and more 
than 700 wounded. 41 In 1974, more than 100 peasants would be murdered in the 
Cochabamba Valley, as would dozens of miners in 1976, and that July Torres 
would be gunned down in Argentina, where he lived in exile. 

On August 22, General Emilio Garrastazu Medici’s Brazilian junta rushed to 
recognize the new Bolivian cabinet headed by Banzer. Practically all the important 
ministries were held by the Santa Cruz Establishment. The important post of inte¬ 
rior minister was given to Colonel Andres Selich, field commander of the Rangers 
who had hunted down Che Guevara. 42 As president, Banzer conceded that Bolivia 
now had an “interest in Brazilian investment" A week later, the Brazilian 
Investexport gave a $5 million credit to the Bolivian Agricultural Bank for loans to 
allow larger landowners in the Santa Cruz region to purchase heavy machinery 
from Brazil, most of which was sold by American corporations like International 
Harvester, Deere, and Caterpillar 

Banco do Brasil chipped in another $5 million. In September, the link between 
the coup and Brazils economic interests became clearer; $10 million in credits was 
provided to allow the Banzer regime to import more machinery' for completing the 
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rail line between Santa Cruz and Corumba in Brazil and to construct a highway 
along the route to connect with Brazils trans-Amazon highway system. 

In the following month, the Brazilian construction giant ALFONSECA agreed 
to build a $50 million. 558-mile paved highway between Bolivia’s interior and 
Brazil’s Mato Grosso. Meanwhile, the Nixon administration offered a $2 5 million 
loan for cotton growers (many of whom were in the stale of Santa Cruz); a grant of 
$2 million for Banzer’s Plan ik Lmcrgencia for schools, hospitals, and commercial 
infrastructure; $20 million in additional credits; and increases in military aid 

Mounting unrest in the highlands was answered, as elsewhere, with Inter- 
American Development Bank (1DB) loans “for maximum occupation of the 
Amazon Basin” where fertile lands were falsely promised to those who would join 
some 100,000 Andean peasants who had moved there since 1960. A massive 
birth control program, promoted by the World Bank and John D. Rockefeller 3rd's 
Population Council, was unleashed in the highlands to curb what an IDB consul¬ 
tant had termed the “incredible rate of fenility” among the “primitive” Andean 
people/" 

The price Bolivians would pay would be high: a 15 percent increase in their 
debt in one year; devaluation of their currency; a dramatic shift in their trade 
reliance from Argentina to Brazil; and, for Banzer, a rupture of his ruling coalition 
with Paz Estenssoro's MNR party. Banzer would also have to borrow from the First 
National City Bank and other creditors to pay $13.5 million to U.S. Steel and the 
other former owners of the Matilde Mines and another $1.5 million for the 
nationalized holdings of Texas’s International Metals Processing Company. On 
Apnl 4, 1972, Banzer met with Brazil’s president, General Medici, at the Brazilian 
border town of Corumba. Medici pledged aid for the Banzer government, includ¬ 
ing $ 1 million to help plan development in the lowlands around Santa Cruz. That 
week arrests swept through La Paz as the army seized arms caches of leftist guer¬ 
rillas Among those arrested was Loyola Guzman, who had been purged from the 
Bolivian Communist party for acting as courier and treasurer for Che Guevara. 
Now her capture was used by Banzer as an excuse to show his pro-U.S. loyalty by 
expelling sixty-nine Soviet diplomats and embassy stall. 

In June 1972, Treasury Secretary John Connally visited La Paz to extend 
Nixon’s “warmest wishes" and praise for Banzer’s “great courage.” Bolivia w r as now 
a junior partner of Washington's alliance with the junta in Brasilia, within the next 
few years, as Henry Kissinger look over the Slate Department, Nelson Rockefeller 
took over the vice presidency, and George Bush took over the CIA, Banzer would 
be joined by military rulers in Chile, Peru, and Ecuador. 

Che Guevara had believed that the popular struggle in Bolivia would cause 
the United States and its client allies to internationalize the conflict in the Andes, 
just as U.S. intervention against the revolution in Vietnam had ignited all 
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Indochina He had been proved correct But the outcome had not been as he 
expected. He had underestimated the depth of U S. penetration of South 
America's rural interior and overestimated the capacities of his own ideological 
compatriots to unite. Many Vietnams would not be created, but many dictator¬ 
ships would The regimes of Nelson Rockefeller’s New Military, not successful rev¬ 
olutions. would be South America's destiny for the next quarter of a century 

Now that the Lord's Will had come upon Bolivia, SIL was restored to its 
former respected status. Its leaders again were given access to government on a 
high level. Banzer. in tum, was given access to SILs jungle base in the eastern 
lowlands. Tumi Chucua. 

A year after the coup, in 1972, SILs Bolivia branch published a yearbook of 
students’ activities at the base called “Jungle Gems," showing their Amencan chil¬ 
dren “listening to the Presidential Prayer Breakfast." presumably Banzer^ celebra¬ 
tion with a Graham protege from Argentina If the presidential prayer breakfast 
had been Billy Graham’s and Nixon’s, the effect would have been no different. “Is 
God’s lime your time?" wrote Best Groomed" Calvin Shoemaker. “If it is. use it 
wisely Chnst is coming soon ." 

Banzer came sooner A section called “Presidents Visit" was a pictorial account 
ol the warm reception offered the dictator We welcome the Banzer family with 
flowers, then up 10 the Main Building for refreshments and a program" before 
assembled Indians, including the presentation of SIL's bilingual pnmers. Banzer took 
such a shine to Tumi Chucua that it became his favonte vacation spot for escape and 
relaxation from the ngors of dictatorship. SIL sanctified the use of the base with 
Romans 13:1 in Spanish and eight Indian languages The translation was a multilin¬ 
gual wonder “Obey legal supenors. because God is one who has granted the office 
There is no government on earth which God has not permuted to come to power."** 

Banzer must have agreed. He had posters plastered throughout the city of La 
Paz bearing a hand with the index finger pointing heavenward, as if to say. “Obey 
this government, for all authority does indeed come from God.” 

SIL's strict adherence to Romans 13 and its stoic code of obedience were at 
the political core of William Cameron Townsend’s success in building SIL into the 
Christian world’s largest nondcnominational missionary organization Through 
forty years it had taken him far. from Guatemala to Mexico, then to Peru, then to 
Ecuador, and on and on. marching as to war, riding the horse of nuclear apoca¬ 
lypse. the Cold War, in a race against time and a millennial prophecy, until now, at 
last, he had reached his original goal L. L. U-gier’s “naked savages," the Bibleless 
tribes of the Brazilian Amazon 

And now, in August 1972. at Brasilia, the city of dreams and host of the 
Seventh Inter-American Indian Congress, he had even lived to see himself 
applauded by the heirs of John Collier. 
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The Junta's Salute to Human Rights 

Under the cold eye of Brazil's junta and its secret police, this conference could 
speak only official truth. Most scientists who disagreed with that version, including 
most of the signers of the Barbados Declaration, chose to stay home "Those of us, 
both here and in Europe, who have been concerned about the cntical situation of 
Indian peoples in Brazil, were outraged by the Vllth Inter-American Indiamst 
Congress," explained Harvard anthropologist Shelton Davis “We had been follow¬ 
ing the situation closely through newspaper clipping? and reports of observers, and 
knew that what was actually occurnng had been clouded by secrecy, rhetonc, and 
lies. We knew that many others shared our beliefs within Brazil, but were silenced 
by a military government bordering on fascism and maintained by political repres¬ 
sion and torture." 4 ' Davis joined other colleagues in refusing to attend. 

The road to Brasilia had already been sanitized. The previous September, 
National Geographic inadvertently did its part by publishing W. Jesco Von 
Puttkamers photographs and article on FUNAI's first contact with the besieged 
Cintas Largas Indians—two years after the fact. In a story entitled "Brazil Protects 
Her Cintas Largas," FUNA1 was described in heroic terms, and its predecessor, the 
Service for the Protection of the Indian, was mentioned only once, in a single sen¬ 
tence. us crimes reduced to manageable proportions: “Over the years the old ser¬ 
vice had grown cumbersome and tangled in red tape." 4 * 

Opening the Brazilian conference, FUNA1 president General Oscar Bandeira 
de Mello proudly pointed to the hero of Brazil's independence, Jos* Bonifacio de 
Andrada e Silva, as the real spiritual founder of Brazil’s celebrated Indian policy. 
The director of the OAS’s Inter-American Indian Institute, Gonzalo Rubio Orbe, 
asked for compassion by scientists for the “delicate and complex problem of forest 
Indians’ in the general’s country 

The Chilean delegate had the audacity to report on the Allende governments 
new agrarian reform among the Mapuche Indians, but otherwise, the dining at the 
elegant presidential palace went undisturbed, and future programs for anthropol¬ 
ogists were explored, along with Indian malnutrition, music, and integration 

Brazil’s Interior Minister Jos* Costa Cavalcantels claims that his government 
was "making a great effort to create a humane and objective Indian policy” was 
not challenged, even though his son was widely rumored to he the co-owner of 
one of Brazil’s largest land companies. Neither was Minister of Exterior Gibson 
Barbosa’s assurances that “your travels laround Brazill will demonstrate that all we 
possess and are realizing is not only for the Indian, but for the nation as a 
whole Both men were warmly applauded The delegates were looking forward 
to FUNAI’s tour of the Xingu Park and the llha do Bananal Both Indian reserves 
were under severe attack by the regime’s development schemes, but the delegates 
knew how to behave All was right in the Brazilian Indian world, most of the peo- 
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pies of the thirteen nations represented by these delegates would never know 
what had been hidden from them. Fundamentalist Christians in the United States 
would learn, rather, that the conference, by resolution, and OAS Secretary General 
Galo Plaza, by decree, had officially proclaimed “Uncle Cam” Townsend 
“Benefactor of the Linguistically Isolated Human Groups of the Americas 

It should have been the crowning achievement of Cam's career. For most 
men over seventy-five, it would have been Yet for Gam it carried a bittersweet 
message: He was already being treated as tf he were history. The previous year, 
after a series of disagreements with the Wycltffe/SIL board, he was elevated out of 
SIL's general directorship to the ethereal status of “Founder’ He had argued for 
the inclusion of Catholics. African Americans, and national languages wnthin SIL’s 
lily-white Anglo-Saxon mainstream—and gotten nowhere. “Our folks were just 
loo narrow," 4 * he had told a colleague. But the final blow was the way he and his 
wife, Elaine, were treated after their return from a visit to the Soviet Union. 

The Townsends had been impressed by Soviet bilingual programs for 
minonties in the Caucasus. 4 ’ They had been “taken in by the communists,’ one 
financial backer told Elaine. “We didn’t go to the USSR to find fault," she lamely 
replied. “We went to see how we could serve and pave the way for the Bible to be 
translated into more languages.” If SIL’s version of Romans 13:1 was good 
enough for colonels, it was good enough for commissars—at least in their own 
land. Cam saw' nothing inconsistent about praising a country's bilingual education 
programs in its and U.S. newspapers, just as he had done in the days of Qrdcnas’s 
Mexico. He strolled about Red Square in his Texan fedora at peace with himself. 
Was not Russia just like any other new- frontier for the Lord? 

Even Cam’s allies began talking about his age and ailments often enough to 
give him a picture of what was desired In 1971, he resigned as SIL’s general 
director, but not without some stinging last words. S1L. he warned, was guilty of 
“incomplete adherence to our non-sectanan policy." ll had shown intolerance of 
alcohol-dnnking Lutherans from Germany and of American Pentecostalists who 
believed that the Holy Spirit’s possession gave one the power to speak in alien or 
dead tongues It had exhibited an “almost unconscious going along with racist 
attitudes", showed an “over independence" from national cultures; and what was 
perhaps most ironic, engaged in ‘missionary type activities" that could cost S1L 
contracts and retard the advance of the Lords Word among the Bibleless tnbes.' 

Now, a year later, the most prestigious Indiamst organization in the world 
was paying his accomplishments and abilities the deference his own colleagues 
refused. Yet he knew that the Lord's Will was still unfolding Tnbes were still wait¬ 
ing for the Word, and governments and anthropologists were increasingly in the 
way. His services and humble manner would be needed again 
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CRITICAL CHOICES 


Navigating the Rapids—Rightward 

For Nelson Rockefeller, 1972 was the watershed in the United States'—and 
his—political life. At the zenith of its power, the presidency of Richard Nixon w-as 
self-destructing. 

This time, there would be no Checkers speech, only tapes revealing the 
seamier side of big-league politics in the United States. The first revelation of 
criminal behavior came with a simple piece of adhesive tape affixed across the 
lock of an office door, not in the way expected of professional burglars—not verti¬ 
cally, so it would be invisible with the door closed—but horizontally, producing 
just the kind of telltale sign of intrusion that raw recruits at CIA's Camp Peary 
learned not to do in Break-In 101. Yet, inexplicably, this was what the CIA’s for¬ 
mer chief of security, James McCord, did at the entrance to the office of the 
Democratic National Committee at the Watergate complex. Predictably, after a 
guard found, for the second lime that night, that the door to the Waterg 3 te base¬ 
ment garage had been taped open and called the police, plainclothes officers 
entered the complex; they searched their way to the Democratic headquarters, 
immediately noticed the tapes, and advanced on the burglars with guns drawn. 
They never expected to bag such illustrious lights of the Cold War's underworld, 
men with records of accomplishment in CIA service in Latin America going back 
to the Bay of Pigs and before, to Colonel J. C. King’s Western Hemisphere barony. 
But once the perpetrators were brought in, for those in the know' in Washington, 
it was obvious that the clock was licking on the presidency of Richard Nixon. 

For Nelson, it had been difficult watching Nixon's heady ride from Capitol 
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Hill to the White House on inauguration day almost four years ago Nixon had 
outtoughed the party regulars from the Eastern Establishment, including 
Rockefeller All Nixon had to do was move steadily forward as the central candi¬ 
date. steering carefully between Rockefeller on the left and Goldwatentes on the 
right, to the nomination Once the nomination was secured, all else followed 
Rockefellers endorsement. Kissingers clandestine informing on the Pans Peace 
talks, and Nixons pledge of having a ‘secret plan” to end the war and return law 
and order to American streets and campuses 

Most recently, Nixon had ouimancuvcred the Rockefeller camp on economic 
and trade issues as well. At first. David Rockefeller did not object to PepsiCo's 
Donald Kendell being named chairman of the Emergency Committee lor 
Amencan Trade. But then Nixon did something highly unorthodox in an effort to 
reverse the first U.S. trade deficit in a century To stem the flow of gold to overseas 
dollar creditors, he unilaterally suspended the convertibility of dollars to gold 
Then he allowed the dollars exchange value to ‘float" in world markets, rather 
than to be anchored at a fixed value (previously $35 per ounce of gold). 

This action came as a great shock to Wall Street. It ended the international 
monetary agreements that had provided stability for world currencies and for 
long-rangp corporate planning, which included such vital items on a balance sheet 
as the dollar-value of assets (like factones) and liabilities (like bonds). 

It was a crude effort by Nixon and Treasury Secretary' John Connally to 
reverse the deficit through a simplistic monetary manipulation: devaluing the dol¬ 
lar Nixon followed up the devaluation in the fall of 1971 by forcing Japan and 
other Pacific Rim countries “voluntarily" to reduce their own textile exports to the 
United Stales and to allow more U.S. imports into their markets at favorable 
prices He took the same audacious stance with Europe, causing West Germany’s 
foreign minister to warn. ‘By its decisions on trade policy, the United States may 
bnng about the disintegration of the Western world “ 

The Eastern Establishment was appalled Foreign A/fairs maganne, published 
by the Rockefeller-funded Council on Foreign Relations, issued a blistering indict¬ 
ment on Nixons “disastrous isolationist trend Nixon had “terminated the con¬ 
vertibility of the dollar, shattering the linchpin of the international monetary' 
system on whose smooth lunctionmg the world economy depends." He had 
“imposed an import surcharge, proposed both the most sweeping U.S. export sub¬ 
sidy in history and discriminated against foreign machinery by making it ineligi¬ 
ble for the Job Development Credit." a tax break for companies that upgraded 
their factories He had 'bludgeoned East Asia into voluntary'’ restraint agreements 
on textiles," the article continued (without explicitly stating that this practice 
would also hurt Asian subsidiaries owned by American corporations that were 
often controlled by Old Wealth, like the Thai textile firm owned by Nelson 
Rockefellers International Basic Economy Corporation (1BEC). 
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Finally, Nixon had “sought to extend and tighten the existing ‘voluntary’ 
agreement on steel—completely revising the traditional position of U S. adminis¬ 
trations in resisting protectionism and leading the world toward ever freer 
trade"—even if that trade was dominated by giant corporations In short, Nixon 
had “violated the letter and the spint of the reigning international law in both the 
monetary and trade fields." 1 

To the older American corporations who called themselves “multinational' 
companies (even though by and large they were still American-controlled transna¬ 
tional corporations operating across borders), Nixonls policy was a body blow. If 
unintentional, it was stupid; if intentional, it was treachery The State Department 
suffered a hemorrhage of foreign-trade experts and investment bankers, who fled to 
think tanks, such as the Council on Foreign Relations or the Brookings Institution. 

Nixonfc protectionism could not have come at a worse lime for IBEC The com¬ 
pany had extended its investments to every continent, overstretching its capital 
capacities. More trade, not less, was what IBEC needed to make its assets abroad 
yield revenues for debt service at home. Some investments, like the Brazilian 
Investment Bank, were paying off; BIB almost doubled its stockholder equity from 
1970 to 1971, from 59 million cruzeiros to 101 million cruzeiros, increasing the 
value of lBEC’s share in BIB from $2.4 million to $3.7 million. But other IBEC hold¬ 
ings, such as its hydraulics plant in West Berlin, sapped the capital of its parent, leav¬ 
ing Nelson's pnde and joy $138 million in the red in 1972 

And then there were the political blows as Rockefeller holdings were caught 
between the protectionist crossfire from Latin American governments and Richard 
Nixon. In Argentina, BlB’s parent company, Deltec International, was denied gov¬ 
ernment loans for its huge Swift-Plata ranching and meat-processing operations, 
because it was not Argentine majority owned It eventually closed its plants when 
cattle deliveries dwindled and cattle pnees rose. Finally, failing to find Argentine 
buyers. Swift sought bankruptcy protection from its creditors.* 

In June 1971, Dcltec had secured an $18 million credit line in Eurodollars, 
only to see its value undermined by Nixons devaluation of the dollar. Investment 
banks (like New York’s Model. Roland, of which IBECs top Brazil overseer, Richard 
Aldnch, was vice president) dealing in Eurodollars for American and foreign bor¬ 
rowers were aghast at the instability in the European financial markets caused by 
Nixon’s suspension of gold payments and devaluation of the dollar.* 

IBEC itself had suffered huge losses in South America for reasons ranging 
from the environmental to the political. 


•The uncertainty about the dollar in the European money markets worried U S companies with long¬ 
standing investments and financial ties abroad These companies were dependent on Eurodollars to finance 
investments and impons of capital goods into developing countnes like Brazil BIB. for instance, arranged 
Eurodollar loans to Brazilian borrowers on behalf of Deltec Internationals Bahamas-based offshore bank. 
Deltec Banking See Deltec 1970 10-K form, p 10 
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In Brazil, the enure 1971 crop of IBECs hybnd com seed was destroyed by 
leaf blight, severely lowering the earnings of its most dramatic success story’. 
Sememes Agroccres, S.A., now the founh-largest seed company in the world, with 
research and production centers in five Brazilian states 

In Argentina. IBEC was left with large debts as a result of Nelson's 1969 
visit, when thirteen of the Minimax supermarkets were burned 

In Chile, workers seized IBECs ready-mix concrete plant, despite the oppo¬ 
sition of the government of Salvador Allende The plant would not be returned 
until after the military coup in 1973 displaced the workers at gunpoint. 

In Venezuela. IBECs thirty-nine CADA supermarkets were still being criti¬ 
cized for favoring imported items over locally produced products, with critics 
charging that IBEC had reversed the 80:20 ratio in discriminatory purchases sim¬ 
ply by’ buying from U.S. subsidiaries in Venezuela.* 

In Peru. IBEC executives were still womed over the penchant of the gov¬ 
ernment of Juan Velasco Alvarado for nationalization to bnng foreign companies' 
investments into correspondence with the government’s development agenda 
Rockefeller Foundation trustee John Irwins negotiations on behalf of Washington 
still had not produced the money Standard Oil wanted for properties seized 
allegedly in lieu of back taxes In 1969. the government limited to 25 percent 
foreign capital holdings in Peru's banks, including Banco Continental, controlled 
by Chase Manhattan Bank In July 1970, the government decreed that all indus¬ 
trial firms had to be Peruvian majority-owned, and followed that up the next 
year by nationalizing a mine owned by South Peru Copper Company, a sub¬ 
sidiary of one of Chase's closest clients in mining, the Amencan Smelting and 
Refining Company (ASARCO) By 1975. a similar fate would befall the Peruvian 
holdings of Marcona Mining, Cerro Ide Pasco] Corporation. International 
Telephone and Telegraph (ITT), and Standard Oil of Califomta (which shared 
ownership of a refinery with a Peruvian banking group led by David Rockefeller’s 
fnend. Manuel Prado, and W. R Grace Company, chaired by another of 
Davids friends. J Peter Grace). 

The Chase hank also had its 70 percent-owned Banco Argentine de 
Comercio nationalized in Argentina, and in Chile the Allende government nation¬ 
alized the holdings of ITT and the three copper giants. Anaconda. Cerro. and 
Kennecott. regaining Chilean control over the source of 89 percent of Chiles 
exports earnings, Allende offered compensation based on the companies’ own 
previous claims of the worth of the properties for tax purposes Eleven banks were 
nationalized as well in 1971 to prevent denials of credits to the government’s 
agrarian reform program and its state-owned industries 

These were also bad times for Nelson’s political career His reputation had 
suffered since the disastrous Latin Amencan tour There had even been demon¬ 
strations in the United Slates and bombings by Amencan students of Rockefeller- 
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affiliated companies, including the RCA Building at Rockefeller Center and the 
Standard Oil refinery in Bayonne. New Jersey 

And then there was the nightmare of Attica. Nelson had been attending a 
meeting in Washington, D C... of the Foreign Advisory Committee on International 
Intelligence when he got word of the rebellion at the state penitentiary at Attica. 
New York Thirteen hundred, mostly Afncan American, prisoners were holding 38 
prison employees hostage Their demands for safe transfer to a "nonimperialist" 
country were answered by his stony refusal even to come to hear their complaints 
about the brutality of their guards After a five-day standoff, dunng which Nelson 
never visited the pnson. a helicopter suddenly dropped pepper gas onto the yard 
When the gas had lifted and the six-minute volley from hundreds of police 
guns ended. 10 hostages and 29 inmates were dead, and 80 prisoners were 
wounded, some fatally. Nelson was “amazed” only that more had not been killed He 
dismissed the medical examiner^ report, which disclaimed reports by prison officials 
of atrocities committed against hostages. The governor’s counsels claim—that the 
examiner was a “known leftist"—attempted to pull a Cold War veil over the bodies 
“Sure, it all fits." said Nelson, elevating the worst pnson riot in U S. history 
to the status of an international conspiracy. “The pnsoners' demands transcended 
pnson reform and had political implications," he later explained.' 

But the veil was too thin. The official investigating commission criticized 
Nelson's refusal to be present at the scene when critical decisions were made 
involving a potential great loss of life. Attica, it determined, was, “with the excep¬ 
tion of Indian massacres in the late 19th century the bloodiest one-day 
encounter between Americans since the Civil War" 

There were political rewards President Nixon, with whom Nelson had been in 
touch throughout the ensis, praised Nelson's “courage" Nixon's rival had passed the 
test for many conservatives by answering definitively, if bloodily, the growing mood 
of revolt behind pnson walls. The assault on Attica was a moral disgrace,” admitted 
Nixon aide William Safire, “but politically he did what our people wanted " 

Pocantko’s Watergate Secrets 

To the uninitiated. Republican politics seemed topsy-turvy Nelson 
Rockefeller, the liberal, appeared to liberals to be the warmonger on Vietnam, 
even the executioner of Afncan Amencans in his own slate, while Richard Nixon 
appeared to be the would-be peacemaker. 

This change in the Republican political spectrum alone should have indi¬ 
cated that Nixons choice of ihe New York governor to nominate him for a second 
term at the 1972 Republican convention was not merely the usual gesture of pany 
unity Thanks to Nelsons move to the nght, there was little gap to close between 
the Right and liberal wings of the party—at least no obvious gap Nelson had 
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demonstrated his willingness to shed much of his liberalism and move to the right 
to join the new Republican mainstream 

The Rockefellers showered $260,700 on the Republican campaign that 
year ” Nelson personally ran Nixon's campaign in New York State to give the presi¬ 
dent the biggest victory of any state in the Union He traveled more than JO,000 
miles to deliver 44 speeches in 33 cities to help Nixon 

Nelson had been a loyal member of the President's Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board, not because he liked Nixon, but because he agreed with most of 
the administration’s foreign policy initiatives—the invasion of Cambodia, the 
resumed bombings of North Vietnam, the mining of Haiphong Harbor, and the 
increased bombings in the countryside and police repression of Vietnamese civilian 
’suspects" despite the My Lai massacre * After all. his protege. Henry Kissinger, 
was overseeing that policy and effectively neutralizing arch conservatives who 
considered Rockefcller anathema 

Kissinger's ignorance of Latin America and Nixons hatred of any Kennedy 
legacy like the Alliance for Progress did have their fallout on Nelson, however. 
Cutbacks m foreign aid had triggered the Chilean cancellation of Nelsons visit during 
his 1969 tour The coincidental lecture at a June 1969 White House meeting of Latin 
American ministers by Chile’s foreign minister, Gabnel Valctes, on North-South trade 
and financial inequities, left Nixon in a rage. When the minister explained that Latin 
America was sending back to the United States $3 80 lor every dollar it received in 
U S. aid, Nixon interrupted The statistic must be wrong, the president said. The 
minister answered that his source was a study by a major Amencan bank 

Kissinger seized the opportunity to appease his superior and to play on 
Nixon’s intolerance of such ■Communist-leaning" liberal nationalist governments 
as Eduardo Frci’s in Chile Nixon had taken Valdes’s comments as a personal 
insult, and Kissinger was eager to answer in kind 

The next day. Kissinger was stanng Valdes down at the Chilean embassy ’Mr 
Minister, you made a strange speech,' Kissinger opined “Nothing important can 
come from the South. History’ has never been produced in the South. The axis of his¬ 
tory stans in Moscow, goes to Bonn, crosses over to Washington, and then goes to 
Tokyo What happens in the South is of no importance You’re wasting your time 
Valdts was astonished. “Mr. Kissinger, you know nothing of the South " 

“No," Kissinger responded, “and 1 don’t care 

Nelson Rockefeller, however, did care Frei had been a Rockefeller favorite. 


•Nixon oppose! outing the budget of the (IA> hx.il assassination Wants lor Colby's Operation Phoenix We 
got to have more assassinations Killings Thais what lhey'tr doing Ithc other side]" Kissinger was equally 
callous ‘I hold the strong view that human tights are not appropriate (or discussion in a lorctgn policy eon- 
text.’ he told e hilean dictator Augusto Pimxhels foreign mimsicr on May 8. 1975. two years alter the mili¬ 
tary coup that toppled President Salvador Allende and began the repression that would take an estimated 
50.000 Iwes by 1978 See Seymour llersh. The Prw of Power iNcw York Summit. 1981), pp 115-J8 
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enjoying the hacking of David’s Business Group for Latin America, whose members 
were the pnnctpal conduit for corporate and CIA funding of Frei's 19M presidential 
campaign against Salvador Allende * Although he would back Nixon in overthrow¬ 
ing Frei’s leftist successor, again Allende, in 1973, Nelson^ loyalty to the president 
was being severely put to the test by the 1972 reelection campaign Nixon did not, 
of course, dump his vice president and former Rockefeller-backer, Spiro Agnew 
Agnew was useful to Nixon as a foil lor attacks on his enemies, despite rumors thai 
Agnew had been deeply involved in Maryland's corrupt graft-taking political 
machine Agnew was more to Nixon's liking than was Nelson Rockefeller. 

So were CIA veterans of the Guatemala and Bay of Pigs invasions for finding 
and plugging up leaks to the press and for carrying out illegal operations against 
Nixons long list of "enemies ’ This “Plumbers Unit’—headed in the field by E 
Howard Hunt—had as its first assignment the discovery of who was leaking intelli¬ 
gence documents revealing the hidden history of the Vietnam War. Wiretaps were 
placed on the phones of current and former staff members of the National Security 
Council (NSC). Break-ins were proposed to recover documents believed to be 
stored at the Rockefeller-funded Brookings Institution When the New York Times 
was preparing to publish the Pentagon's top-secret study of the Vietnam War in 
1971 (leaked to the newspaper by Daniel Ellsberg. a former Defense Department 
analyst), Nixon was desperate He had the FBI place taps on the home phones of 
NSC staff members who had been privy to the report, even Kissinger, a notonous 
leaker and the only senior adviser not openly enthusiastic about the Plumbers Unit. 

It was the Kissinger wiretaps that caused Nixon the most concern. He had 
been warned that FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover would respond to the Justice 
Departments request for evidence against Ellsberg by providing logs of the illegal 
wiretaps on Kissinger. Hoover might even use the wiretap summaries and docu¬ 
ments to bribe Nixon to keep his job, as he had previous presidents. Therefore, 
Nixon wanted Hoover’s assistant director and rival. William Sullivan, the FBI official 
in charge of transcripts of the phone taps, to destroy the evidence Meanwhile. 
Hums team of Cuban CIA operatives was sent in to burglarize the office of Ellsberg's 
psychiatrist to try to get information that would damage Ellsberg's credibility. 
ElLsberg had learned of Nixon's secret B-54 bombing of Cambodia, nuclear threats 
against the Soviet Union over Hanoi’s refusal to bend to his will, and Kissinger’s 
studies on mining Haiphong Harbor. Nixon was womed that Ellsberg might be 
believed w hen he outlined Nixon's strategy of escalation, not peace, in Indochina 

Through all this. Nelson Rockefeller kept up his close relationship with 
Henry Kissinger. Kissinger provided free NSC office space for Nelson’s assistant, 


*The ClAs liaison to Rockefellers Group, f-nno Mobbing of Guatemala coup lame and Rh hard Aldrich's 
Latin American Information Committee later became the Group's top operations officer under us new 
incarnation the Council of the Americas See Hersh. rite Pnce of Power, p 260 
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Nancy Magtnnes (Kissinger's future wife), in the Executive Office Building Nelson 
liked to keep a New York State Office in Washington Bin never before had he such 
access to the inner sanctum of the NSC—ai least, not since he had served on ihc 
NSC himself In fact, according to one NSC official, Kissinger had such trust in his 
mentor that since 1970 he had been smuggling his most sensitive national security 
documents out of the White House to Pocantico. for Nelson's safekeeping. 

Kissinger had reason to violate normal security procedures. He had to protect 
himself from Nixons orders to destroy evidence and to a*wnte history Kissinger, of 
course, had his own version of history, and he would use the documents to write 
his own memoirs It was precisely Kissingers penchant for keeping his own logs for 
such obvious purposes that inspired Nixon, in self-defense, to set up the less time- 
consuming audiotaping system that ultimately destroyed his career 

Nothing better illustrated the danger of Nixon's duplicity, however, than his 
backing off from Kissinger’s negotiated and approved peace accord of October 
1972 Kissinger had traveled to Saigon m August to manipulate South Vietnam’s 
President Nguyen Van Thieu into silence dunng the election campaign by promis¬ 
ing escalation of the war after the election, however. Kissinger was negotiating an 
agreement with North Vietnam's Le Due Tho that secretly promised a coalition 
government. Withdrawals of U S. ground troops continued, and an end to the 
U S. draft by July 1973 was announced. 

Nixon appeared to many Americans as a peacemaker who wanted detente 
rather than war with the Communist nuclear powers His tnp to China was seen by- 
most as a gesture for world peace, when in fact it was an effort to widen the split 
between China and the Soviet Union, to increase Soviet insecurity about its rela- 
lions with the United States, and to demonstrate to North Vietnam us isolation and 
the fickleness of us supposed Communist allies Polls showed that the Amencan 
people believed that thetr president was doing everything reasonable to end the 
war. But they also showed Nixon that 47 percent opposed any coalition govern¬ 
ment, the very thing Kissinger was secretly pushing for Kissinger was pledging a 
de facto recognition of the Provisional Revolutionary Ciovcmment of the National 
Liberation Front (NLF) as an equal player with Thieu The North Vietnamese asked 
only for elections and an international election commission, something the Saigon 
regime had never accepted Thus, after telling the world “peace is at hand” in late 
October, Kissinger found himself and his reputation out on a limb after Nixons 
reelcction The president reneged, backing Thieu’s rejection of the election com¬ 
mission and opting instead for the Christmas 1972 bombing campaign 

Nelson publicly hacked the bombing that followed But the public’s distaste 
for the war (by now a majority of those polled) guaranteed that Congress would 
cut oil lunds for the war in early 1973 Nixon knew that u would, and he hoped to 
bnng North Vietnam to us knees before then Kissinger knew' it also So did Nelson 
Rockefeller But when Hanoi did not surrender. Nixon opted to end the bombing 
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before Congress acted, reopened negotiations m Pans, and declared victory. 

The generals in Hanoi, Saigon, and the Pentagon were not fooled, especially 
when Nixon, announcing the end of the war. declared that the United Slates stood 
behind the Saigon regime as the only legitimate government in South Vietnam Not 
only would Hanoi and the NLF in the South not accept that declaration, Saigon's 
soldiers either would not, or could not, fight well enough to protect Thicu’s rule. 
North Vietnam and its NLF allies had no reason to surrender The war would con¬ 
tinue. and Nixon would not be able to keep his promise of continued U S military 
support to Thieu that his Christmas bombing had seemed to make credible 

Watergate had made it impossible for Nixon to do so If his hush payments 
to Howard Hunt’s Cuban team ever became public—and there was every likeli¬ 
hood that they would—he could not resume bombing without spurring Congress 
to open a full investigation of his possible misuse of presidential powers, includ¬ 
ing his authorization of illegal wiretaps, which, in tur n, could have revealed his 
secret bombing of Cambodia and his role in Watergate itself (particularly his 
obstruction of justice by trying to use the CIA to get the FBI to drop its investiga¬ 
tion of the Watergate burglary). Nixon’s own secret wars and illegal activities 
doomed any chance he had of winning the Vietnam War. If the choice was 
between saving Thicus presidency or his own, the decision was obvious 

Kissinger was certainly apprised of this situation, and given his close relation¬ 
ship to Rockefeller. Nelson probably was. too Pocantico hid Kissinger’s secrets, one 
of the gravest of which was Kissinger’s knowledge of the Plumbers Unit and the 
White House tapes later, during Nelson’s confirmation hearings as vice president, 
charges would be made that Rockefeller was aware of the tapes and their contents, 
but a key witness from Kissinger’s NSC staff, who had earlier made such a claim, 
waffled before Congress, his memory failing And Nelson denied everything 

The Great Commissions 

Richard Nixon was unusually acquiescent to Nelson Rockefeller after his 
reelection. Given the animosities between the two men in the past, this behavior 
was unexpected, even considering Nelson's help in the campaign Yet. when 
Nelson (his excitement about the national arena rekindled by his involvement in a 
winning campaign and the warm support he at last received from Republican 
audiences) approached Nixon in December 1972, Nixon did not reject a request 
for a presidential endorsement of a vague National Commission on Critical 
Choices—chaired by Nelson, with members selected by Nelson. As governor. 
Nelson had started a Commission on the Role of a Modem State in a Changing 
World, but had “discovered" that New Yorks problems were really inseparable 
from the worlds A national commission was needed, he told the president 

White House aide John Ehrlichman immediately saw the political potential for 
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Nelson and suggested that the commission be a federal project, so that there could be 
some White House oversight. No. answered Nelson, a bipartisan commission would 
have more credibility and could command more resources if it were not pan of the 
government. 

Nixon acquiesced. The fall of John Connally as treasury secretary and archi¬ 
tect of Nixon’s “New Economic Policy" had already been forced by Rockefeller 
allies, Connally later charging that he had been “stabbed in the back” by Kissinger, 
who persuaded Nixon to abandon Connallys xenophobic trade and monetary 
policies. With Watergate revelations looming, Nixon needed friends, not ene¬ 
mies, among the Rockefellers. 

Lyndon Johnson was Nelson's first choice for cochair of the commission. 
The Rockefellers had kept up their friendship with the Johnsons Nelson and 
Happy had spent the last weekend of Johnson's presidency with him at Camp 
David and “had a good time,” Nelson recalled. “Happy conjectured as to whether 
everything said in the room w*as being recorded She was fabulous." 

Since Johnsons retirement, they often visited the LBJ Ranch, the last patch of 
the world Johnson could control, issuing orders to field hands like he had to White 
House officials The Pcrdemales River Valley, a beautiful oasis filled with wild flow¬ 
ers that had once been the home of the Comanche Indians, had caught Nelsons 
fancy. He credited Happy with getting Lyndon to slow- down, and the former presi¬ 
dent tried futilely to loosen up, he even grew his silver locks long like the peaceniks 
he loathed But he agonized over the course of the war navigated by Kissinger and 
Nixon or over what Nixons “New Federalism" was doing to his Great Society pro¬ 
grams by requiring local antipoverty projects to be approved by local politicians. 

The last time they had seen Johnson was in June 1972. when they joined him 
and Mrs Johnson in a round of golf. When it came time to go, the two couples 
drove out together in a golf cart to the Rockefellers’ plane. Nelson sat up front with 
Lady Bird and overheard Johnsons last remark "Happy, I’ll never see you again 

On January 21. 1973, the day after Nixon took the oath of the presidency 
for a second term, a cease-fire was declared in Vietnam. Nixon finished the day of 
celebration by announcing his new plan to end the Great Society. 

Nelson understood the political significance for his own future. He immedi¬ 
ately set up a meeting at the LBJ Ranch for the evening of January 23. to ask 
Johnson to cochair his Critical Choices commission. 

It would have been a brilliant move. Johnson would have provided a biparti¬ 
san alliance and an entry to the conservative Southern Democrats that John 
Connally was trying to deliver to Nixon But on January 22, fate struck down 
Nelson's plan. Johnson, alone in his bedroom, suffered a fatal heart attack. 
Nelsons last great hope to rally Middle America behind him was dead 

Johnson’s death was also a terrible personal blow, the worst since another 
stalwart ally. Adolf Berle, suffered a fatal massive cerebral hemorrhage at his East 
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Nineteenth Street home in February 1971 The town house in which Bcrle had 
entertained and counseled some of the world's most wealthy and powerful men 
for half a century closed its doors to history 

Then, in February 1973, Nelson’s brother, Winthrop, died Nelson and his 
brothers were confronted with the fact of their own mortality 

So now Nelson speeded up his efforts to achieve his lifelong goal: the presidency 
of the United States. Encumbered by Nixon’s protectionism and no longer in the gnp 
of his youthful passion for Latin Amenca since his disastrous tour in 1969, he began to 
pull in IBECs horns Panng off losing subsidiaries and consolidating the winners 
became the order of the day. Faced with Nixons import quotas on Far Eastern textiles. 
Nelson and brother John 3rd sold off IBECs fabric factones in Thailand, not an 
imprudent move considenng how badly the war was going Patnotism in Latin 
Amenca was also taking its toll, not to mention the potential for scandal in Brazil. 
1BEC sold its holding in Deltec International’s Brazil Inveslment Bank (BIB) 

The Amazon basin would still become one of the great cattle-raising and 
mining areas in the world—at the expense of the rain forest and its Indian people, 
but, besides retaining the million-acre Fazenda Bodoquena just south of the 
basins watershed, the Rockefellers would leave that to Augusto Antunes, J Peter 
Grace, and their associates on the board of Brascan, the Canadian holding com¬ 
pany. Brascan bought Deltec’s two ranching companies and the Swift-Armour 
Brazilian meat-packing subsidiary. IBEC’s 19 percent holding in Deltec’s BIB was 
sold to Walther Moreira Salles’s group for a handsome profit: a $25,000 initial 
investment in 1957 to hire a staff for Fundo Crescinco’s management firm had 
yielded a company that was sold for $10 million;' IBEC, even after discounting 
for later advances, marked up a net return of $2 million on its books. 

Nelson lost nothing polincally with these withdrawals, either Old allies took 
up the slack and earned handsome profits, men like Moreira Salles, the Kleberg^ of 
Texas. Antunes. Grace, and Lewis B Harder (Brascan director and head of Molybde¬ 
num Corporation. Moreira Salles’s partner in a rare metals mining venture in Minas 
Gerais. Cia. Braslliera de Metalurgia e MineiagSo (CBMM|, I# and in the search for cas- 
sitente in RondAnia region near the lands of the besieged Cintas Largas and Surui 
Indians). Deltecs chairman. Swift in-law A. Thomas Taylor, remained in leadership, 
along with Deltec president Clarence Dauphmot. the man who first gave D K 
Ludwig a stake in Brazil by selling him 25 percent of St John d el Rey, the owner of 
the massive Aguas Claras iron lode in Minas Gerais. Ludwig's holding in St. John d el 
Rey, in turn, had by now given him 19 percent of MBR. the Brazilian firm that 
brought together still other Rockefeller associates—investment banker Leo Model 
(chairman of St John d el Rey). Antunes. and Hanna Mining—to lock up control of 
Minas Gerais’s iron nches in 1971. 

The Rockefellers were not withdrawing from IBEC or from Brazil, only from 
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Nelson Rockefeller and Brazil's Advancing Northern Frontier 

Rockefeller's economic activities in Brazil's Cantor West pushed the colonization ol Goras 
and southern Mato Grosso with migrants from the restless, impoverished Northeast, dev el 
oping what one ol the leaders of the 1964 military coup. General Gotoery do Couta e Silva, 
railed the "central platform’ tor mo conquest of the Amazon Gotoery explained that cofoni 
zat on would “advance from a forward base, developed in the central west and coordinated 
with an east west progression following the bod of me great [Amazon] river, [in order] 10 
protect certam frontier ports and inundaio the Amazon forest with cvAzahon ’ Gotoery 
founded the detatorshps dreaded secret ponce me SNi. which kept dose 1 es with Rockb 
toier albes RockefeWer henseif carried back from his 1969 visa a secret message from SNI 
senior offtoers to Pres Pent Nixon at a time whon repression. Amazon development through 
U S corporations, and Indian genocide were the lop items of international concern about 
U.S aid to Brazil 

Sources AiA Arctwes 8EC Archives and the Nelson A RockstsAsr Papers Rockefeller A'cfwvo Center 
Jerry Sr»*lc». The Irunsj&e BAronafa D.vvoi Ludwig Susan Branford and Onel dock. Tha Last Front*' 
Ftghung ova' Land m tha Amazon Alexander Cockbum and Sounno R Hecni Tha Fata ol /he ►oresf. 
Onvotopees Uastrovar s and Oafandart ol if* Amazon 







the management side of the Brazilian securities market they had helped bring into 
existence. At first, this decision appeared to be based on a desire to keep the fruits 
of success. Now that Brazil’s securities market was off and running, the 
Rockefellers had decided to participate as investors. They did. in fact, use some of 
IBEC’s proceeds from the BIB sale to purchase Brazilian short-term securities. 

But the Rockefellers actually had little choice. They could not nsk tying up 
IBEC’s liquid assets in long-term securities. Rather, their recent move out of the 
management of Brazilian securities was part of global shifts in capital flows result¬ 
ing from Europe’s and Japan’s economic recovery and their growing productivity 
differentials with older industries in the United Slates. These shifts had resulted in 
trade deficits for the United States and Nixon’s clumsy effort to cut this deficit by 
devaluing the dollar to lower the price of exports so they could win back foreign 
markets In an earlier age, Nixon’s arbitrary monetary policies might have served 
as a jump-start for longer-range economic investment in new technology in 
American industry. But world capitalism was now too integrated. West European 
holders of American dollars could not tolerate a devalued dollar that limited the 
financial horizons of their own rebuilt postwar industries. A devalued dollar also 
meant less buying power for Middle Eastern shahs and sheiks, whose oil revenues 
were based on oil prices pegged to the dollar, and less collateral for European 
investors in the face value of Amencan bonds and notes. The Middle Eastern oil 
producers responded with oil price hikes that aggravated inflation in the West. 
Nixon’s arbitrary monetary moves not only undermined a unified Western 
response, but threatened even more chaos in the financial markets. 

During Nelson’s 1969 tour of Latin America, not even the most cynical 
Rockefeller-baiters discerned that after the Gold Crisis of 1968, Nelson’s shift in 
his public image—from an entrepreneur-philanthropist espousing development 
with democracy to one arguing for development without democracy (“New 
Military" dictatorships) in a Dollar Zone in the Western Hemisphere—mighi have 
been precipitated by anticipation of this shift in financial relations between the 
American Eurodollar and a revitalized North European capitalism. In 1973, David 
Rockefeller gave Nelson’s case for putting the pnority on political stability a stun¬ 
ningly bold financial rationale and broader interpretation, applying it now even to 
Communist states in Eastern Europe and socialist countnes in the Third World. 
“In terms of straight credit risk," he explained, “the presumption is that there is 
greater continuity in government in certain socialist states than in nonsocialist 
states." 1 * 

Since Europe and Japans rebuilt postwar industries had the technological 
edge and Japan had restrictions on foreign imports and foreign financial penetra¬ 
tion of its companies, the Rockefeller brothers took preemptive action to stall 
hemisphenc-level competition. In the post-World War 11 era, the United States 
had enjoyed enormous, almost exclusive, world pow r er as the West's only super- 
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power militarily and as controller of the all-important Middle Eastern oil Now. 
the Rockefeller brothers offered to share the power. 

In July 1972, one month after the Watergate burglary. David Rockefeller 
hosted a meeting at Pocantico. Some of the most influential foreign policy strate¬ 
gists m the United States, Japan, and Europe gathered to plan the founding of 
what David called an “International Commission for Peace and Prosperity": the 
Tnlateral Commission. 

The conference was designed to reassure major U S allies in the Cold War 
that Nixons protectionism would not prevail, that wiser, more experienced, and 
more powerful forces were opposed to it and were prepared to offer Europe and 
Japan an alternative. Neither the nationalism that led to two world wars m this 
century nor the hemisphenc walls that Nelson and David actually had champi¬ 
oned in the Western Hemisphere was necessary—at least, not before mutually sat¬ 
isfactory roles could be worked out. 

The commission would formally begin its work in July 1973. Columbia 
University’s Zbigniew Brzezinski, promoter of a “community of developed 
nations" and professor at the Rockefeller Foundation-funded Russian Institute.” 
would soon be appointed the commission's first director. Under Brzezinski. the 
commission’s dominant topics for deliberation would be consistent over the next 
two years: “global redistribution of power," the problems of building a “trilateral 
community," and the troublesome “govemability of democracies." 

Nelson kept a low profile. He did not attend any of the commission’s meet¬ 
ings and never even joined the commission, thereby avoiding any appearance of 
working behind Nixon’s back. But Nixon’s “economic nationalism," as it was 
dended by the Tnlateralists, ran squarely against IBEC’s new activities in Brazil.* 

In November 1972, Nelson visited Nixon at Camp David to get his own com¬ 
mission off the ground The idea was for a more national version of the Trilateral 
Commission that would dovetail with many of David's goals on the international 
level. Membership would overlap in some cases, to promote a common Rockefeller- 
led agenda for a new world order that could ultimately include the Russians, 
although none of this agenda was ever explained to Nixon The same willpower that 
had created the ClAA. laid the foundation of the OAS military alliance, launched the 

‘Plans were under way to draw European investors into the Mo Francisco River Valley To follow up on 
investment potentials there that were identified by IBECi Development and Resources Corporation. IBEC 
set up a consulting firm jointly owned by Europeans and called Disenvotvtmento e Sistemas. S A At the 
same time, IBEC launched a huge 4,200-untt housing project near Mo Paulo and. with German and Dutch 
investors, opened two wholesale distnbutors in the dty as part of a chain of MAKRO stores planned foe 
other countries in Latin America Other ventures revealed that more than political symbolism was behind 
the Rockefellers' choice of Nathaniel Samuels. Nixon's former deputy undersecretary of state for economic 
affairs, as IBEC's new chairman Samuels had been a director o( one of Belgtums largest companies. Sofina. 
and—besides hts government tenure as an alternate U S representative to the International Monetary Fund, 
the World Bank, the Asian Development Bank, and the Intcr-Amencan Development Bank—had been a 
managing partner of Kuhn. Locb. one of Wall Streets most active investment banks in Europe 
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crucial study panels on winning the Cold War through bankrupting Russian 
Communists with an arms race and counterinsurgency warfare, and braved nots to 
lead the ‘fact-finding* mission to Latin Amenca would again prevail 

In March 1973, Nelson announced his Commission on Critical Choices for 
Americans. To finance it. Nelson had a federal bill drafted allocating $20 million 
By the time he begin lobbying Congress in May. that figure had dnfted down to a 
more reasonable S1 million But even that amount was too much for the Senate, 
and the bill died Nelson quickly came up with the kind of solution that had 
made the name Rockefeller unique in American politics: his own SI million con¬ 
tribution to the commission's tax-exempt Third Century Corporation Reliable 
Laurance kicked in a similar amount, and a few corporate foundations threw in 
the rest Then, with himself as chairman. Nelson announced its panels of "promi¬ 
nent Americans. These were some of the most powerful men—and women—in 
government, big business, academia, law. banking, science, and the arts—as well 
as two CIA contrac tors and. of course, brother Laurance. 

This was the kind of power that made Richard Nixon feel unsafe Nelson 
had stacked his commission with the very Eastern Establishment types who had 
Irowned on Nixons own nse to power from southern California. The following 
October, Nixon surpnsed no one—except Nelson—when he passed over Nelson 
and chose House Minority leader Gerald Ford to replace his disgraced vice presi¬ 
dent. Spiro Agnew Agnews plea of nolo contaulcrz to accusations of financial mis¬ 
conduct while he was Maryland’s governor was more damaging to the Nixon 
administration than was his actual resignation It raised a cloud over the White 
House, suggesting occupancy by crooks, exactly when Nixon was trying to con¬ 
vince the nation that he was not one Gerald Ford was the perfect antidote hard¬ 
working, decent, unimpeachably conservative, and, it was rumored, not bright 
enough to prove a threat or succumb to intrigues that were disloyal to the presi¬ 
dent. 

Nelson still managed to believe that Nixon might choose him as his successor 
It was only the latest example of the headstrong attitude he had exhibited all his life, 
what his secretary Ann Whitman came to call his *1 can do anything if I want to* air/ 

Yet another trail that Nelson acquired in childhood proved a boon The 
Rockefeller penchant for secrecy served Nelson well As long as a goal was in sight 
and attainable, Nelson, like Senior and Junior, never lost control of himself in 
public over things that were out of his control, he shrugged them off and moved 
ahead But even here. Nelson added his own fateful twnst He never looked back 

Two months later he resigned as governor of New York. He could now 
spend the next three years gaining national visibility and strengthening hts power 
base with his Commission on Critical Choices 

The latest Arab-Israeli war and Arab oil embargo prompted him to focus the 
commissions search for solutions to oil and uranium shortages in two traditional 
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Rockefeller haunts the American West and Latin Amcnca. The two regions had 
become mirror images of an entrenched development policy focused entirely on 
the extraction of wealth with little regard for the consequences. 

Tut Most Critical Choke: Energy and Wounded Knee 

Nelson commissioned Edward Teller, the father of the hydrogen bomb, to 
report on the oil potential in the West, especially in us shale rock.’ Tellers back¬ 
ground m nuclear physics would have inclined him to look into potential sources 
of uranium as well. He played an important role in shaping the commission's 
interest in nuclear power and coal as supplements to increased oil development in 
the Southwest. Like Herman Kahn had presenbed for the Amazon. Teller initially 
advocated excavation by nuclear explosion." Teller identified shale oil deposits in 
the Green River Formation of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming that were capable of 
yielding an estimated 100 billion barrels of oil ‘The federal government owns 
four fifths of the nations oil shale-bearing land m the Wiesiem states,*’’ Nelson 
wrote, not mentioning that most of the uranium, coal, and oil in the West were 
located on Indian lands 

For instance, nch coal deposits on 58.000 acres of Hopi land in New 
Mexico had been stnp-mined by Kennecott Company, the giant mining conglom¬ 
erate that was owned, in part, by the Mormon church and that listed among its 
board members Rockefeller allies J. Peter Grace and )ohn Schiff. Under Johnson’s 
secretary of the intenor. Stuart Udall, a member of a nch and powerful Mormon 
family. Kennecotts Peabody Coal had secured leases to mine coal on the Hopi 
Indian reservation from the Hopi Tnbal Council, one of the elected Indian coun¬ 
cils that John Collier’s ‘Indian New Deal’ had brought into being * It was not long 
before ash-spewing coal-fired electncuy plants sprouted up at Four Comers. New 
Mexico,* to provide energy to Phoenix. Las Vegas, and Los Angeles through a con¬ 
sortium of 223 utility companies. 

The plants burned ten tons of coal every minute and pitted the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BlA)-controlled tribal councils against Navajo and Hopi tnbal 
elders and environmentalists. Grass began to die near Shiprock, the same area to 
which Junior had brought young Nelson Rockefeller and his brothers some fifty- 
four years earlier. Sheep and people became sick, while the Black Mesas precious 
aquifers were tapped and drained for the mining and power-plant operations;' 
This “development" program brought little to most Indians. The majonty contin¬ 
ued to live without electricity and many without running water. Meanwhile, the 
uranium miners among them began to come down with lung cancer Shiprock 


* In the Four Comers area. KennctorU Peabody was pined by lennevo Chmax Cranium Standard Oil of 
N» York (Mobil), and Standard Oil of New Jersey (Exxon) 
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Hospital admitted the first of seventeen Navajo men who would be diagnosed by 
1979 as having lung cancer; fifteen of them had mined uranium* at the Shiprock 
uranium mine operated by Kerr-McGee. 

*11 was not our responsibility to warn them,’’ one BIA official would assen 
years later. ‘That was the job of the landowner." The landowner was the Navajo 
tnbe, administered by the elected tribal council—the Western democratic struc¬ 
ture that John Collier had championed to replace traditional tnbal elders. If 
Collier had hoped that the tribal council would be a step forward in Indian self- 
rule. he was sadly mistaken. The elected leaders of the tribal council simply 
became middlemen for the oil and uranium companies. 

Some of the largest concessions went to Exxon (Standard Oil of New Jersey). 
Mobil (Standard Oil of New York), and United Nuclear, a company that Laurance 
Rockefeller helped found in the 1950s.'" 

The BIA evaded responsibility for the deaths of Navajo miners and the poi¬ 
soning of their ancestral lands So did Kerr-McGee. Missionaries of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics (SIL), who had been working among the Navajo since the 
1940s, remained silent, too, even after the existence of lung cancer, a hitherto 
unknown disease among the Navajo, became public knowledge. 

Meanwhile, one of Sills largest contnbutors, the Pew family, was guiding us 
Sun Oil Company (SUNOCO) into stnj>minmg coal near Gillette. Wyoming, joining 
Exxon and Kerr-McGee in shifting from the largely unionized Appalachian region. 
The Pews’ Cordero Mine in Wyoming was south of the Northern Cheyenne and Cree 
reservations in Montana, where the BLA had been urging the Indians to grant coal 
concessions to corporations since 1966 w The reservations, coincidentally, were sub¬ 
sequently identified by SIL as "urgent areas where Bible Translation needs to be 
undertaken." 

As in Brazil, the government agency that was supposed to be dedicated to 
the Indians' welfare was collecting revenues by leasing out Indian lands to corpo¬ 
rations. And as in Brazil, SIL missionaries were being sent into the same tribes 
SIL went to work among the Apache, whose language had been translated cen¬ 
turies before by Catholic missionaries, but whose Jicarilla reservation in New 
Mexico was discovered to contain an estimated 154 million barrels of oil and 2 
trillion cubic feet of gas. In Alaska, Sills linguistic surveys soon brought teams 
into lnuit communities at St. Lawrence Island in the Yukon Delta; by 1975, SILs 
Operation Deep Freeze had reached Barrow, just west of the giant Kuparuk and 
Prudhoe Bay oil fields The fields had been discovered in 1969 by Sinclair Oil, the 
same firm that had bought up the Ganso Azul field in Peru near SILs Yannacocha 
jungle base, and by Sinclair's new owner, Atlantic Richfield Oil Company (ARCO), 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey (Exxon) 

Still another “urgent area" was the land of New Mexico’s Keres Indians, 
which was identified by the Energy Research and Development Administration as 
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containing uranium Other SIL-chosen tnbes were the Havasupai-Walappai of 
northwestern Arizona and the Shoshone of Nevada. Utah, and Idaho, both of 
whom owned uranium-bearing Lands, the Cree of Canada, who were soon con¬ 
fronted by the James Bay hydroelectric project backed by Chase Manhattan Bank, 
the Eastern Ojibwa of New York, who were resisting land encroachments near alu¬ 
minum plants; the Tsimhian of Canada, whose lands were to be crossed by the 
Alaskan oil pipelines carrying oil from the Mackenzie Della and Beaufort Sea, 
where both the Rockefellers' Exxon and the Pews’ SUNOCO owned huge oil con¬ 
cessions; and. despite over a century of Euro-American acculturation, the 
Cherokee and Creek of Oklahoma, whose lands happened to lie on the route of a 
proposed coal-slurry pipeline to energy-hungry Baton Rouge. Louisiana. 

This increasing pressure on Indian lands already had pushed Indians into 
confrontations, first with tnbal council leaders; then with the BLA, then with the 
FBI; and. finally, with the entire power structure of the U.S. government In 
November 1972. following the killings of Indian activists by police. Indians who 
participated in a ‘Trail of Broken Treaties' caravan to Washington. D.C., would no 
longer accept rebuffs by Nixon officials and occupied BLA headquarters After a 
standoff with U.S. marshals under the glare of the news media, the Indians left 
peaceably BIA officials, infuriated over the bad publicity and the release of cap¬ 
tured BIA documents, brought charges against leaders of the Amencan Indian 
Movement (AIM) who conducted negotiations on behalf of the protesters. 

The following February, AIM responded to a call for help from Lakota and 
Oglala Sioux Indians in South Dakota, including two leading AIM members. Russell 
and Bill Means Money due from BIA leases had not been paid, and the recently 
elected chairman of the Sioux Tnbal Council. Richard “Dickie" Wilson, was suspected 
by stwne of the Indians * Moreover, Wilson favored taking money from the Intenor 
Departments Indian Claims Commission in exchange for all claims to the Sioux ^ 
sacred Black Hills (There, gold had once lured General George Custer along with 
prospectors, prompting the Sioux to fight back to defend their nghts to the hills guar¬ 
anteed by the 1860 Treaty of Fort Laramie. The results, despite Custer's hopes for a 
military campaign that would earn him a presidential nomination and profits from a 
mining company he was involved in." were disastrous for Custer and thousands of 
Indians.) 

Now. as Standard Oil of California's Chevron Resources joined Anaconda. 
Phillips Uranium, and Union Carbide in negotiating for leases to explore for uranium 
in the Black Hills, and the Nauonal Park Service pressed the tribe to sell 133,000 
acres of the Pine Ridge Reservation, the traditionalists worried that Dickie Wilsons 
willingness to sell the tnbes btnhnght would find us way through the legal gnst 
mill set up to facilitate cash settlements by the Indian Claims Commission 

The traditionalists wanted to stop, not facilitate, the loss of Indian lands, and 
feared money would be provided to tnbal council lawyers by the new Native 
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American Rights Fund. The fund had been established in 1971 with a $12 mil¬ 
lion donation announced by Ford Foundation president McGeorge Bundy, former 
national security adviser to presidents Kennedy and Johnson and a former mem 
ber of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund’s Special Studies Panel 

These fears of Wilson’s intentions were confirmed when, despite the tribe's 
previous rejection in 1972, he reopened negotiations with the National Park 
Service. Wilson also refused to allow the traditionalists' request for higher rents 
from ranchers to be raised with the B1A in the tribe’s name, banned meetings, 
hired his own security guards with tribal funds, and attempted to create a witch¬ 
hunt atmosphere against AIM supporters by showing a John Birch Society film. 
Anarchy, USA, depicting ghetto nots and burning buildings. An effort to impeach 
him resulted in the arrival of seventy counterinsurgency troops of the U.S 
Marshal’s Services, Special Operations Group patrols throughout the reservation, 
and an impeachment tnal presided over by a tnbal judge of Wilson's choice. The 
judge’s conduct so upset the 600 Indians in attendance that most, including oppo¬ 
sition members of the twenty-member tribal council, walked out 

It was the traditional Indian way of expressing no confidence, but the B1A 
accepted the report that Wilson was voted back into office by a council vote of 4 to 0 1 
The next day. responding to demands and pleas expressed by elders at a 
meeting, AIM supporters drove fifteen miles in a fifty-four-car caravan to seize and 
occupy W'ounded Knee. South Dakota. This site of the 1890 massacre of 300 
Sioux men, women, and children by Custer's reorganized Seventh Regiment sud¬ 
denly found itself surrounded by hundreds of armed state police, lederal mar¬ 
shals, FBI agents, and armored units of the U.S. Sixth Army 

Operational command was at the Pentagon, FBI headquarters, and the 
Nixon White House, where Chief of Staff Alexander Haig presided After taking 
fire for seventy-one days, the Indians were allowed to surrender peacefully. But 
the FBI stepped up arrests, the Justice Department brought down a hail of indict¬ 
ments, and killings of AIM supporters mounted; between March 1973 and March 
1976, the Pine Ridge Reservation would suffer from a murder rate almost nine 
times higher than that of Denver, then the reputed “murder capital of the United 
States.”" 

In Latin America, such disturbances were less likely, thanks to the even freer 
hand given to Nelson's “New Military.” Indians in the Amazon never came up in 
the report by the Commission on Critical Choices. But oil did. After reviewing the 
excellent prospects along Venezuela’s Orinoco River, which was estimated to have 
700 to 800 billion barrels of oil, the commission reported that “another area likely 
to yield substantial new oil supplies in the near future is the Upper Amazon basin 
of Brazil, Ecuador and Peru, and the adjacent Beni area in Bolivia, which is now- 
being actively explored by foreign oil companies.”* 

The prospects of finding more oil underscored the important role that S1L 
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played in the Amazonian fields of the Lord for American oil interests and why the 
State Department under Henry Kissinger, a member of both the Commission on 
Critical Choices and the Trilateral Commission, would seek to preserve SIL as an 
asset. But probably the man who would do the most to protect the role of mis¬ 
sionaries as assets of the U.S. government, and particularly of the CIA, was the 
man chosen to head the official inquiry into the CIA’s alleged abuses of power: 
Kissinger's mentor and patron. Nelson Rockefeller. 

Only a Heartbeat Away 

The Rockefellers did get one prize from Nixon after his reelection. Nixon 
reversed the Civil Aeronautics Board’s ruling that had prevented Laurance’s 
Eastern Airlines from taking over a coveted Caribbean route. But other than that 
and giving Nelson his Commission on Critical Choices, Nixon did not reward 
Rockefeller for his loyalty. After all, where was Rockefeller when aid was called for 
from behind the scenes, when Nixon was battling in the dark to hold his rattled 
staff in line? Nelson did not respond to letters from Nixon’s former chief of staff, 
John Ehrlichman, asking for help to pay his legal bills. And he failed to offer con¬ 
solation to Attorney General John Mitchell after his indictment. 

During what turned out to be the final days of Nixon’s presidency. Nelson 
never publicly spoke of his disdain for Nixon or his bitterness over being snubbed 
by Nixons aides when he showed up at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on 
election night 1968 to offer Nixon congratulations and was told that the president¬ 
elect was resting 

By July 1974, as impeachment anicles were being prepared in Congress and 
the Supreme Court ordered Nixon to surrender the While House tapes, Nixon was 
dnnking heavily. The insecurity of being a poor man trying to rise in, and eventu¬ 
ally being in charge of, a rich man’s party had grown into a paranoia over “enemies" 
that now was destroying his presidency. Kissinger advised Defense Secretary James 
Schlesinger to intercept any rash orders from the White House and to keep his gen¬ 
erals at close rein. He then visited the While House to tell Nixon that history's 
memory and world peace required him to consider steppmg down 

As Nixon collapsed into teary hysterics, insisting that Kissinger kneel with 
him in prayer for divine guidance, former Kissinger aide Alexander Haig, now 
While House chief of staff, set up a cot in the White House Situation Room to 
carry out a deathw-atch over the Nixon presidency. Nixon’s efforts to shift the 
blame for Watergate to the CIA had failed, just like his wider effort to assert con¬ 
trol over the CIA had backfired. 

That night. Nixon told his family it was all over The next day, he gave a 
terse resignation note to Kissinger that was drafted by Haig. After giving speeches 
to the nation and his staff and another longer letter to Vice President Ford advis- 
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ing Haig's removal as chief of staff, he flew home to southern California, abandon 
ing the White House to Gerald Ford and, it turned out. to Nelson Rockefeller 

The phone call oflenng Nelson the Nice presidency came on Saturday morning. 
August 21. 1974, when Nelson and the family were at their estate in Mourn Desert. 
Maine Nelson said he was not sure that he could accept, that he would have to talk 
to Happy and the kids He told President Ford that he would call back the next day 
It was a shrewd ploy. Raising the specter of an embarrassing refusal put Ford 
on the ropes Nelson had built a credible background for a refusal through years 
of proclaiming no love for the vice presidency. He had known every miserable 
man who held that office since Henry’ Wallace, way back in 1941. There was 
really no question about his accepting He was getting too old to wait for Jerry 
Ford to serve two terms before he would have another chance. He would be only 
a heartbeat away Besides, he reminded everyone, the country’ was in the throes of 
a constitutional ensis, and his country was calling. 

But patriotism, despite his public posture, had its limits Nelson wanted 
power, a role for the vice presidency that would be more acme than anything the 
country had seen before. Ford was too inexperienced to challenge Kissinger on 
the formulation of foreign policy. Nor could Ford match Nelson on domestic pol¬ 
icy And Ford knew it. "I'd like you to do in the domestic field what Henryk doing 
in the international field," he told Nelson . n 

Nelson called back on Sunday and told Ford that he could not accept unless 
he was allowed to be an active vice president. Nelson had always said. "1 am just 
not built for standby equipment Ford could not deny that Rockefeller would 
bnng executive experience; it was one of his major assets And Nelson's Eastern 
liberal image would help balance his own Midwest conservatism in the public* 
perception But above all. he needed the Rockefeller name to give his presidency 
the appearance of wealth beyond corruption Just like Nixon had done fifteen 
years earlier, he accepted Nelsons terms—and in wnting 

Two days later, Nelson was in Washington for his first formal meeting with 
Ford The president, for the first time, officially offered him the vice presidency and. 
upon hearing Nelson's formal acceptance, immediately called Richard Nixon 
Nelson stood there, astonished, until Ford indicated that he should g£t on an exten¬ 
sion. Nelson heard Nixon praise Ford for choosing a “big man for a big job Then 
he was surprised to find himself alone on the line with Nixon. Ford, with character¬ 
istic nalvett. had taken another call and left the two foes alone in awkward silence 
“Hello," Nelson said 

‘Congratulations and best wishes,* said Nixon “1 think you are great to do it." 
“And that was it." Nelson recalled later ’ 
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HIDING THE FAMILY MLS 


The Myth of Rockefeller Power 

Nelson never expected his confirmation hearings to be so lough. His great¬ 
est strength—the influence and resources that came with his wealth—suddenly 
became the focus of controversy that almost destroyed his nomination. He arrived 
at the Senate caucus room on September 23 confident that his recent lobbying 
would produce results, attacking friendly hands with two-handed handshakes and 
spreading good cheer. 

He began by reading his own seventy-two-page history of the Rockefeller 
family, its virtuous struggle against racism, from the abolitionist days of 
Grandmother Spelman; her husbands adventurousness and fearlessness as the 
inspiration for Grandfather John D.’s heroic construction of Standard Oil; and 
John D.’s compassionate nature setting the example for the “family ethic" that his 
own father, John D , Junior, extended through philanthropy “throughout the 
world." Nelson dismissed the power of the Rockefellers as myth 

“This myth about the power which my family exercises needs to lie brought 
out into the light," he told the Senate. “It just does not exist." The senators glared 
in silence What potential distortion of the constitutional republic could the 
nation suffer from this unparalleled marriage of wealth and political power? 
Little, Nelson assured them, asserting that his personal assets, including his $33 
million art collection, totaled only $62 million. When his share of Junior’s trusts 
was included, his grand total still was only $179 million. This, the senators 
knew, was far below that of some other Amencans And anyway, the Senate itself 
was known as the “millionaires club." 
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Nelson was hurt, however, by a recent Internal Revenue Service audit that 
showed that his worth was actually $218 million; moreover, the IRS had hilled 
Nelson for more than $903,000 for five years of back taxes he owed, including 
$83,000 in gift taxes. 1 These gifts included a $50,000 “loan” to Henry Kissinger 
just a few days before he look office in the Nixon administration, and a combined 
total of $875,000 to two New York cronies he had put in charge of the Urban 
Development Corporation and the Metropolitan Transportation Authority. 

Nelson responded by listing $24 million in contributions to nonprofit agen¬ 
cies and charities. He did not mention that he had given more than half that 
amount to institutions that were founded or controlled by the Rockefeller family.*’ 
Of those institutions, his or his family’s own operations in Latin America took $2.6 
million.’ When other Latin American interests were added ($103,168),’ the figure 
rose to $2.7 million, or 114 percent of all his admitted “charitable" contributions. 
Moreover, this figure did not include Nelson’s donations to Latin American recipi¬ 
ents that were passed through the Rockefeller Brothers Fund or the Latin American 
studies funded by donations to the Council on Foreign Relations' 

These revelations caused more eyebrows to raise in Congress about how 
much taxes he had avoided by funding nonprofit institutions that earned out 
operations to his liking. Nelson reported a total personal income of over $47 mil¬ 
lion between 1964, the year he first ran in earnest for the presidency, and 1973, 
when he resigned as governor. His payment of $12 million in income taxes dunng 
the same period would have been considerably more—$16 million more, in 
fact—had he not made his donations to “chanty " 

By mid-October, Nelson was in trouble. The controversy over his contribu¬ 
tions to political figures and nonprofits and the scandal of his brother Laurance 
“investing” $60,000 in a 1970 book attacking Arthur Goldberg, Nelson’s 1970 
Democratic gubernatorial opponent, were threatening to get out of control. The 
House Judiciary Committee decided to broaden us investigation into the Goldberg 
biography. Nelson tned charm and obfuscation When they did not work, he took 
a stab at honesty. Nelson reversed his earlier denials and admitted knowledge that 
the book would be published, wiring Goldberg an apology. 

Worried that this admission could kill his nomination, he called President 
Gerald Ford, who blandly assured him, “There is no problem."'’ 

Ford was not omniscient, only savvy. Behind the scenes, beyond the glare of 
television lights, there was a strange serenity in the proceedings, as if despite the 
ugly show, or, more accurately, because of it. the heanngs would lead to the oppo¬ 
site of what many observers thought would happen: Nelson’s confirmation. As 
attacks came down upon his nomination from the Left and the Right, Nelson 
smiled; he knew he had captured the vital center, appearing as the moderate 
between two political extremes. He was used to rolling with the punches in a ring 
w r hcre the rules were set by corporate parameters. Room 5600 had left little in 
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Nelsons business affairs that was not legally tidy Tax deductions thai were chal¬ 
lenged by the IRS were easily adjusted, the Rockefeller family office fired off 
checks, defusing any legal arguments. Cnucs who based their case on the size of 
the Rockefeller wealth and the long reach of its influence met an unenthustastic 
response by both Democratic and Republican congressmen and senators. 

J. Richardson Dilworth. head of the family office, appeared before the commit¬ 
tee to explain the world of trust accounts He listed only ‘major stock holdings," 
although it was unclear if they were the largest in the sense of market values or of a 
percentage of a company's total outstanding shares. He gave amounts only in the 
aggregate and did not break them down for each of the eighty-four family members. 
Yet he insisted at the same time that each member had sharply different altitudes, 
that each one set down general guidelines for his or her portfolio managers, and he 
denied “that this family acts in concert when in fact this has never been the case 

The S262 million Rockefeller Brothers Fund was excluded, Dilworth 
explained, since the family office no longer managed us funds So was the 
Rockefeller Family Fund, because that, too. had independent investment advisers. 
Laurance's controlling interest in Eastern Airlines was left out, as was the 
Rockefeller Foundation, since, as Dilworth asserted, “the [family] office has no 
connection whatsoever with the Rockefeller Foundation" 

No one dared question the credibility of Dilworth's accounting No one 
seemed to know how. His list of major Rockefeller slock holdings included only 
the largest, and of those, only two besides IBEC and Rockefeller Center were near 
the 10 percent category he conceded as possibly giving the owner control: 
Coherent Radiation (19 percent), a laser-systems manufacturer, and Thermo 
Electron (9 79 percent), a thermionic research firm Dilworth did not include 
Standard Oil of California, Exxon (Standard Oil of New Jersey), Mobil (Standard 
Oil of New York), and Chase Manhattan Bank in his 10 percent category, ignoring 
the fact that no single group of investors in any of these giant companies held as 
much as 10 percent, and yet all these corporations were controlled by a board of 
directors representing investors, if not themselves If anything. Nelsons $1 billion 
figure for the family fortune was disappointing after estimates of $5-10 billion 
had been mentioned in earlier testimony. The family members had found even 
these revelations excruciating, Dilworth told the committee, and that comment 
seemed enough to satisfy everyone 

The only awkward moments for Dilworth came when New York 
Representative Elizabeth Holtzman questioned his statement that the Rockefellers 
and their investment adviser were ‘totally uninterested in controlling anything" 
and that the family's role was as passive investors, using the $60,000 financing of 
the derogatory Goldberg biography as an example of a financial, not a political, 
undertaking It “defies credibility." said Maryland Republican Laurence J Hogan, 
that this was a ' straight investment" 
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ADMITTED ROCKEFELLER FAMILY STOCKHOLDINGS (1974) 


Aggregate of Major Stock Holdings of 84 Members 
of the Rockefeller Family 


Market value 

Company 

Total shares 

Percentage 
outstanding sh 

$21.600,000 

Exxon (Standard Oil 
of New Jersey) 

315,507 

.14 

16,100,000 

IBM 

85,218 

.06 

14.900.000 

Standard Oil of California 

594,838 

.35 

12,000,000 

Chase 

429,959 

1.34 

12,000,000 

Mobil 

325,290 

.33 

5,800,000 

Eastman Kodak 

81,069 

.11 

5,400,000 

AT&T 

116,231 

02 

5,200,000 

General Electnc 

137,016 

.08 

4,700,000 

Standard Oil of Indiana 

53,784 

08 

4,700,000 

Dow 

22,400 

.08 

4,200,000 

IBEC 

379,430 

78.60 

3,300,000 

Aluminum Co. of America 
(ALCOA) 

99,633 

.30 

2,800,000 

Texas Instruments 

37,644 

.17 

2,600,000 

International Paper 

63,470 

.14 

2,300,000 

Coherent Radiation 

316,805 

19.08 

2,200,000 

Caterpillar Tractor 

41,227 

.07 

2,200,000 

Marathon Oil 

58,783 

.20 

2,100,000 

Motorola 

47,000 

.17 

2,100,000 

Thermo Electron 

189,129 

9.79 

2,100,000 

Allied Chemical 

65,985 

.24 

2,000,000 

Sears, Roebuck 

38,584 

.03 

1,900,000 

DuPont 

17,533 

.04 

1,600,000 

Lubrizol 

39,283 

.19 

1,500,000 

Daniel International 

102,125 

1.46 

1,500,000 

Archer Daniels Midland 

89,404 

.59 

1,400,000 

Weyerhaeuser 

50,414 

.04 

$138,200,000 

Total 





Aggregate of Major Stock Holdings in Trusts Created by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr M for Benefit of His Descendants 


Market value 

Company 

Total shares 

Percentage of 
outstanding shares 

$135,100,000 

Exxon (Standard Oil 
of New Jersey) 

1,972,664 

88 

98,300,000' 

Rockefeller Center 

1,125,000 

100.00 

70.400.000 

Standard Oil of California 

2,815,000 

1.66 

56,500,000 

IBM 

298,824 

.20 

51,600,000 

Mobil 

1,436,916 

1.41 

32,600,000 

Eastman Kodak 

454,904 

.28 

30,000,000 

Merck 

455.100 

.61 

14,900,000 

Texas Instruments 

203.900 

.90 

14,200,000 

General Electric 

372,936 

.21 

13,700,000 

Minnesota Mining &r 
Manufacturing 

221,700 

.20 

10,900,000 

Monsanto 

213,273 

.64 

10,100,000 

Aluminum Co. of America 
(ALCOA) 

306,150 

92 

9,200,000 

Caterpillar Tractor 

172,752 

.30 

8,700,000 

Xerox 

86,900 

.15 

8,300,000 

Kresge 

336,800 

.28 

7,600,000 

Motorola 

169,200 

60 

7,000,000 

Standard Oil of Indiana 

80,868 

.12 

5,400,000 

Johnson &r Johnson 

62,000 

.11 

5,100,000 

Marathon Oil 

135,434 

45 

4.600,000 

Hercules 

130,000 

.31 

4,100,000 

Allis Chalmers Ffd. 

430,000 

3.45 

3,900,000 

Coca-Cola 

62,200 

.10 

3,600,000 

Weyerhaeuser 

130.000 

.10 

3,000,000 

Upjohn 

65,000 

22 

2,000.000 

Chesebrough Pond's 

45,311 

.29 

1.700,000 

J. C. Penney 

40,596 

.07 

1,400,000 

Dun 6i Bradstreet 

73,400 

.28 


S613,900,000 Total 


S752,100,000 Grand Total 



Admitted Rockefeller Family Stock Floldings (coni.) 


Additional Holdings Not Specified By Dilworth 

$224,600,000 Securities owned by 7 charities (particularly Colonial Wil¬ 
liamsburg and Rockefeller University) whose investments were 
managed by finance committees advised by Rockefeller Family 
Associates 

Additonal Holdings Not Included in Dilworth’s Disclosure 

Eastern Airlines: 216,000 shares (preferred, convertible at $63); Laurance 
Rockefeller held control of 100 percent of the preferred shares of Eastern Airlines, 
whose assets were then worth over $1 billion 

$229,976,000 in investments by the Rockefeller Brothers Fund (managed by 
the United States Trust Company). 2 

$13,000,000 in investments by the Rockefeller Family Fund (managed by two 
firms. Batter)' March and Franklin Cole)/ 


’This $98 million figure was a gross underestimate of the value of the fifteen building Rockefeller Center 
complex Merely a decade later, the Rockefellers paid Columbia University $400 million for the land 
beneath Rockefeller Center, then, after replacing their private holding company with the Rockefeller Group, 
a real estate investment trust company that publicly offered shares to outside investors, they were able to get 
$1 3 billion through *• twenty-two-year mortgage on the Center's twelve onginal buildings They expected to 
cash in on rising real estate values and higher rents from Manhattan!! speculative boom dunng the Reagan 
era 

Fortunately for the family fortune, before the boom ended and the Center’s rental leases look a pnee 
dive, reducing the property's value to less than $! billion, the insistence of the Cousins (the fourth genera¬ 
tion) for more access to their fortune forced the sale of 80 percent of the stock of the Rockefeller Group to 
JapanV Mitsubishi Estate Company tor $14 billion This left Mitsubishi with the $1 3 billion mortgage and 
the Rockefellers and other investors with 20 percent (worth about $Z0P million) Through these transac¬ 
tions, the Rockefellers reaped over $2 billion in cash for other investments; this was more than twenty times 
what) Richjrdson Dilworth had told Congress was the worth of the family's holding in Rockefeller Center 

’Source: The Foundation Directory (New York The Foundation Center, 1972). p. 272 

Sources Charts presented by J Richardson Dilworth of Rockefeller Family & Assoc ales during testimony on 
the norrmaton of Nelson A Rockefeller to be Vice President of the United Stales December 3, 1974, financial 
records from the Rockefeller Archive Center 



“It was an underwriting, sir.” Dilworth corrected, "not an investment," inad¬ 
vertently contradicting his own point about the venture not being a political 
undertaking and confirming Hogans. 

But such gaffes did not really matter 

The Congress of the United States seemed grateful that the Rockefellers had 
merely complied with a partial disclosure before placing Nelson Rockefeller at the 
head of the line of presidential succession. 

Years later, when many of the House Judiciary' Committee's files were declassi¬ 
fied and released by the Ford Prcsidennal Library, historians could see that the con¬ 
gressmen had much more information on Nelson's family than they let on dunng the 
hearings. The focus of a good part of the Congressional Research Service's investiga¬ 
tion was on Latin America. The CRS prepared detailed reports on Nelson’s intelli¬ 
gence acuviues. his IBEC investments, and on development activities of the American 
International Association for Economic and Social Development (AIA), including 
David Lilienthal’s survey in the Amazon and Nelson’s extensive holdings in Brazil. 

Yet, deprived of the meaning that these holdings had for their own lives, most 
Americans remained uninterested in Latin America, what Nelson was doing there, 
or what the U.S government was doing there in their name Nelson felt free bluntly 
to confess his support for the Kissinger-Nixon policy against the Salvador Allcndc 
government in Chile, which had led to the bloody military’ coup of the previous 
year and subsequent executions, terror, and dictatorship The CRS report on 
Nelson's intelligence activities in Latin America, including his possible knowledge of 
CIA efforts to overthrow Allende and the purported CIA tics of one of the admitted 
recipients of Nelson’s gifts. Bolivia!* Victor Andrade, remained locked away in the 
committee’s files Most Americans would never read these reports, but Nelson's allies 
in the Ford White House would, and they would keep them from public exposure. 

Finally, after eight days of hearings and forty-eight witnesses. Nelson was con¬ 
firmed by the Senate on November 22. House confirmation followed on December 
19 In January 1Q75—one month after receiving the Christmas present of his life, con¬ 
firmation as the vice president—Nelson received his first assignment It was. consider¬ 
ing all that he had gone through in recent months and all that still remained secret, 
apropos He was to chair the President^ special invcsug 3 tion of the ClAs abuses. 

The Latin Legacy 

While Nelson had been battling his way into the While House, a strange 
undercurrent of intrigue had swept through Washington. The fall of Richard 
Nixon may have brought Nelson Rockefeller into the White House, but it also 
threatened to bnng down a carefully constructed network of bureaucratic dikes 
that had been built over a quarter of a century’ to compartmentalize the (low of 
information in the executive branch and keep state secrets from the American 
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people, including Congress. The architect of their design was the CIA. Nixon was 
no friend of the CIA. He believed, with some justification, that the Agency was 
run by the same pin-stnped Eastern Establishment that had always looked on him 
with disdain. He believed that the CIA had given candidate John E Kennedy false 
claims about a missile gap with the Soviets and tipped off Kennedy on plans for 
the Bay of Pigs invasion, prompting Kennedy to call for U.S. action against Fidel 
Castro exactly w hen Nixon could not for fear of compromising the mission 

But there was something else about the CIA and Cuba that Nixon knew, 
something he believed he could use against Richard Helms, the current director of 
the CIA appointed by Lyndon Johnson. Nixon knew that several people who were 
involved in the Watergate break-in had worked for the CIA, specifically in the 
operations surrounding the Bay of Pigs invasion. He also knew that several ex-FBI 
men had headed up “dirty tricks” operations in J. C. King’s Western Hemisphere 
Division before and after the invasion. 

Nixon ordered H. R. Haldeman and John D. Ehrlichman to meet with the CIA 
to pressure the FBI to curtail its investigation of the Watergate burglary." “Just say 
(unintelligible) very bad to have this fellow (E. Howard) Hunt," Nixon instructed 
Haldeman, “he knows too damned much, if he was involved—you happen to know 
that? If it gets out that this is all involved, the Cuba thing would be a fiasco. It 
would make the CIA look bad, it’s going to make Hunt look bad, and it is likely to 
blow the whole Bay of Pigs thing, which we think would be very unfortunate—both 
for the CIA, and for the country, at this time, and for American foreign policy.’* 

E. Howard Hunt, the man in charge of the Watergate plumbers, had been 
the CIA’s overseer of the Cuban exile force in Guatemala and Nicaragua, the train¬ 
ing and staging areas for the Bay of Pigs invasion. He had intimate knowledge of 
the invasions strategy. Being a seasoned veteran of the 1954 Guatemala coup, he 
could noi have been unaware that both the choice of location for the invasion (an 
isthmus far from mountain havens and cut off from the interior by swamps except 
by causeways) and the use of propeller planes to fight Castro’s jet fighters meant 
that direct intervention by U.S. armed forces might very well be necessary to save 
the invasion from failure. Indeed, having pul the men on the beach even after a 
poorly informed air strike had missed knocking out Castro’s jets, the CIA did 
make such a last-minute effort to convince Kennedy officials to use U.S. armed 
forces to back the invasion. But Kennedy, besides the use of umnitialed jet fighters 
for a botched escort rendezvous with the exile brigade’s bombers, would not allow 
himself to be manipulated, earning the hatred of the CIA officers who had been 
closest to the exiles while they were training in Guatemala. “If someone had got¬ 
ten close to Kennedy, he'd have killed him,” recalled Robert Davis, CIA station 
chief in Guatemala City at the time of the invasion. “Oh, they hated him. K 

Was this nsky manipulation of a president and us failure—with direct con¬ 
sequences for Cubans, Kennedy, and the world when Castro turned to the Soviet 
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Union for missiles for defense—"the whole Bay of Pigs thing." as Nixon called it? 
Or was it CIA plots to assassinate Castro just pnor to and during the invasion 7 Or 
similar CIA plots after the invasion, even during the tense Cuban missile crisis? Or 
the unauthorized CIA assassination plots against Castro in 1963? Or the unautho¬ 
rized CIA-backed sabotage raids of that year by Bay of Pigs veterans that forced 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy to order FBI raids against training camps for 
Cuban exiles outside New Orleans 7 Or links between these embittered exiles and 
people who were the subject of investigations of the assassination of President 
Kennedy? Or. finally, the role of Howard Hughes's agent. Robert Maheu. in the 
CIA-Mob-Cuban exile assassination plots against Castro and Hughes's secret 
S 100,000 contribution to the Nixon presidential campaign?* 

Any of these activities—especially when tied to Hunts CIA background and 
his having been given listening devices and disguises by the CIA for the plumbers' 
use—could severely damage the ClAs reputation, if not jeopardize its very- existence 
Nixon wanted the FBI to stop us investigation of Watergate. But he needed 
leverage with the successor to the deceased J. Edgar Hoover, the FBI’s acting 
director. L Patrick Gray. So he decided to blackmail the CIA into persuading the 
FBI to drop Watergate and. in the process, set up the CIA to take the fall for 
Watergate. He dictated what Haldeman. when meeting with Director Helms and 
Assistant Director General Vernon Walters, should advise the CIA to tell L. Patnck 
Gray: "Just tell him |Gray| to lay off." 11 By doing so, Nixon crossed the line of 
legality and entered the realm of crime: attempting to obstruct justice. 

Nixon based his strategy of playing the FBI and the CIA against each other 
on his knowledge of J Edgar Hoover^ long-running dispute with Helms over turf 
Hoover was reluctant to cooperate with the ClAs requests for the FBI to install 
electronic eavesdropping devices and use mail-opening operations Hoover had 
also refused to agree to an unprecedented interagency Committee on Intelligence 
that would use illegal techniques to spy on Americans who were opposed to the 
Vietnam War and certain domestic policies. This plan would involve the CIA in 
domestic operations against citizens who clearly had no ties to foreign spies This 
was a violation of the CIA’s legal charter and an intrusion into the FBI's area of 
responsibility. Hoover was not opposed to such "dirty tncks"; he had authorized 
such activities by the FBI against Martin Luther King. Jr. and thousands of other 
Americans as part of the FBI's COINTEIPRO program. He just wanted the CIA to 
stay out of his territory. Knowing the limits of the CIA’s charter, Hoover had 
sought legal counsel from the Justice Department Hearing of Hoover's breach of 
confidence. Helms had been furious. 11 

• Hughes* contribution may have been the cause of Hunts Plumbers Inn breaking into the Democrat* 
National Committee headquarters ai Watergate to confirm or dispel tears that incnmuuting evidence of 
HughesV illegal campaign donations had been leaked u> Democratic National Chairman Lawrence OHelen, 
the object of McCords illegal wiretap 
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Helms continued domestic surveillance anyway He later fell back on the 
classic rationale of military hierarchy: He was only taking orders from his supe¬ 
rior, the president. This rationale got the CIA into an enormous legal mess, for not 
only did Nixon approve of its engaging in domestic spying to obtain foreign pol¬ 
icy objectives, he also approved of using the Agency in the realm of domestic poli¬ 
tics. Nixon, after all, had obtained the CIA’s cooperation in providing equipment 
from Dr. Sidney Gottlieb's Technical Services to the cx-CIA men, who, led by 
Hunt and former FBI agent G. Gordon Liddy, constituted the Watergate burglars. 

The ClAs operations in Latin America, particularly those against Cuba, set 
into motion the forces that brought Nelson Rockefeller within a heartbeat of the 
presidency Helms’s resistance to Nixon's efforts to make the CLA responsible for 
Watergate forced Nixon to take desperate measures, warning the CIA about “the 
Bay of Pigs thing.” The CIA was well aware that Hunt’s burglary team had ties to 
the Bay of Pigs invasion. Hunt had even recruited Eugenio Martinez into the 
Plumbers Unit by arranging to meet him at a lime and place loaded with symbol¬ 
ism: on April 16, 1971, the tenth anniversary of the Bay of Pigs invasion, and at 
Miami’s Bay of Pigs Monument. “We talked about the liberation of Cuba, and he 
assured us that the whole thing is not over,'" Martinez, who reported the meeting 
to his CLA case officer in Miami, confessed later. 1 

By the end of 1972, the CIA backgrounds of Watergate burglars Martinez. 
James McCord, Hunt, and Bernard Barker had given Nixon the excuse to make 
Helms the sacrificial goat to the president’s "ClA-dunnit" line McCord, loyal to 
the CIA, had written Helms in July exposing the ploy. In December, McCord fired 
Gerald Alch, his lawyer from the Committee to Re-elect the President (CREEP). 
During the tnal, a Nixon aide would offer McCord money to pay for his legal 
defense, if he would fall in line as the other members of the Plumbers Unit had 
done. 

The following month, in January 1973, Helms learned of his imminent fir¬ 
ing by Nixon. He had refused to turn over to Nixon a repon ordered by Lyndon 
Johnson in 1967 by CIA's inspector general on all the CIA's attempts to assassinate 
Fidel Castro. Helms feared that Nixon would use the report to blackmail the CIA 
further into compliance on Watergate. Rumors would abound later that before his 
more stately resignation and reassignment to a plush ambassador's post. Helms 
struck a deal with Nixon. In fact, on January 22, 1973, Helms did order all the 
tapes destroyed in the CIA’s central taping facility at Langley. The tapes related not 
only to McCord and Watergate, in direct violation of Senator Mike Mansfield's 
request that the CIA should retain all "evidentiary material" pertaining to 
Watergate, but to records of the CIA's illegal activities, including assassinations 
and Project MKULTRA, the CIA's mind-control experiments " 

Shortly thereafter, Nixon announced that Helms was leaving the CIA to become 
ambassador to the Shah of Iran, who literally owed his throne to a CIA coup 
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Atomic Energy Commission chairman James Schlesinger was Helms’s 
replacement A well-respected outsider, he offered corporate management skills 
that Helms had little interest in developing 

Schlesinger started out by beefing up Clandestine Services, transferring to it 
one of the Intelligence Directorates most coveted assets, the Domestic Contract 
Service (DCS) This CIA branch overtly collected intelligence from American busi¬ 
nessmen. missionaries, and scholars who were returning from abroad, now travel¬ 
ers might not even be informed that they were dealing with the CIA. which would 
incorporate the DCS into a network of contacts in business, foundations, acade¬ 
mia, and church missions This was the kind of decompartmentaliztng for effi¬ 
ciency’s sake that Nixon expected of Schlesinger. 

What Nixon never expected—or learned—was that Schlesinger also 
attempted to reconstruct the records that Helms had destroyed, including those 
on the CIA's involvement in Watergate On May 2. 1973. Schlesinger sent a mem¬ 
orandum to CIA personnel inviting them to give him information on all past CIA 
operations they considered "questionable activities* More than 690 pages came 
in. a devastating inventory of the most secret secrets, evidence of high crimes and 
illegal operations It came to be known within the Agency as ‘the Family Jewels.’ 

The report based on these revelations covered “those activities that are or 
might be illegal or that could cause the Agency embarrassment if they were 
exposed,” activities so sensitive that they should be “most closely held " 

Schlesinger did not send the report to the White House With Watergate 
growing, as White House Counsel John Dean later put it. “like a cancer on the 
presidency." Richard Nixon was not the type of man to be given a loaded gun 
Instead, Schlesinger urged top leaders of the Operations Division's old-boy net¬ 
work to close down or limit programs that were in violation of the CIAs charter 
These programs included CHAOS (the Agency's operations against dissenting 
American citizens), mail opening, and the National Secunty Agency's cable inter¬ 
ceptions and military surveillance of civilians. 

Schlesinger's new policy did not mean that covert operations were being 
scaled down, however Schlesinger had not appointed William Colby, the former 
head of the Phoenix mass assassination program in Vietnam, as deputy director to 
oversee Clandestine Services for that to happen CIA case officers who had pene¬ 
trated the Chilean military, for example, continued monitoring and encouraging 
the progress of the military's plans for a coup, while providing financial support 
for strikers and other forms of destabilization of the government. That September 
their efforts brought forth ghastly fruit when thousands of Chileans, including 
President Allende, were murdered 

In the cabinet reshuffling that accompanied the Watergate ensis and that inci¬ 
dentally coincided with charges of the CIA's involvement in the coup in Chile, 
Schlesinger was moved to the Department of Defense, vacating the director's seat lor 
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Colby. Nixon had every reason to believe that Colby who for the last six months 
had overseen CIA operations in Chile, would perform well for him in the current 
hot spots: Southeast Asia, Latin America, and even Watergate. Colby was outside the 
tweedy Eastern Establishment and was socially isolated from traditional networks of 
power in the intelligence community. Like Nixon, Colby was a connoisseur of the 
an of dirty tricks. Finally, he seemed a man more of action than of ideas. 

At first, it appeared that Colby was exactly that, carrying forward the struc¬ 
tural changes in the CIA staned by Schlesinger that met Nixons and Kissinger’s 
need for the quick, concise intelligence analysis. But if Colby had a field officer’s 
nearsightedness and a penchant for “sound bite" analyses, he also had a genuine 
concern for the survival of those under his command. With the Watergate scandal 
mushrooming, growing larger than the president himself, Colby grew increasingly 
womed that the CIA would be engulfed by revelations of government impropn- 
eties. He decided to brief the chairmen of the congressional oversight committees 
on the CIA’s domestic spying But he continued Schlesinger’s policy of withholding 
the Family Jewels report from Nixon, battening down the hatches until Watergate’s 
hurricane had passed Then, after Ford was safely installed in the White Flouse and 
after trying to placate Kissinger by forcing the former head of the CIA’s Intelligence 
Directorate, Ray Cline, to resign in an effon to plug leaks, and after firing the CIA’s 
longtime countenntelligence chief, James Angleton, for resisting detente with the 
Soviet Union, Colby took the offensive. His aim: to shape public opinion about the 
CIA with a series of unprecedented, ostensibly candid, interviews on the CIA’s past 
covert operations and on its use of paid American journalists. 

Colby knew that these stories were breaking, and he hoped he would have 
time to scale down the Agency's use of paid reporters before the story broke; by 
then he hoped to he able to preserve the most important of the Agency’s propa¬ 
ganda assets by converting them into a network of freelancers, stnngers, and edi¬ 
tors at smaller news sources. This way he would also be able to deny plausibly to 
editors of major news sources that CIA operatives were on their staffs. Colby would 
succeed by the time his successor, George Bush, announced that the CIA would 
stop contracting with accredited correspondents, giving the appearance of reform 
without its substance. But to preempt congressional investigations, he also had to 
open the door to other queries. In the year of Watergate, this inevitably led back to 
the Plumbers Unit. 

On December 18, 1974, E. Howard Hunt had testified before Senate investi¬ 
gators on his participation in CIA’s Domestic Operations Division, including spy¬ 
ing on Americans and CIA funding of publishers. 

On December 22, 1974—only three days after Nelson took his oath of office 
on the same family Bible he had used four limes before as governor, swearing to 
uphold the Constitution’s covenant between the government and the people— 
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Seymour Hersh released the results of a two-year New York Times investigation 

The report created a furor What the CLA did overseas was one thing, what it 
did in the homeland was quite another The thought that dirty tncks were being 
brought home to roost caused an outcry. The nations nerves were already raw 
from presidential abuses of authority. 

Gerald Ford was jarred loose from hts skis in Vail. Colorado, and pleaded 
ignorance. He would find out immediately, he pledged, and called Colby demand¬ 
ing information Colby was ready He merely affixed a cover letter to the Family 
Jewels report and handed it to Kissinger to give to the president Ford read the 
cover letter that denied any current or massive illegal activities and reported like¬ 
wise to the press But Hersh had discovered too much for that denial to he 
believed 

In Hersh’s New Year’s Eve story. The Bay of Pigs thing" resurfaced with poten¬ 
tially astounding implications “The Times reported Sunday that the new domestic 
unit was formed in 1964 but Mr Hunt recalled that it was assembled shortly after 
the failure of the Bay of Pigs operation in 1961. Many Agency men connected with 
that failure were shunted into the new domestic unit" Hunt placed the date of its 
founding in 1962, before, not after, the Kennedy assassination, and noted that 
Helms was strenuously opposed to its establishment. 1 * Who, then, ran this secret 
operation of Bay of Pigs veterans? According to one source at the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, such operations fell within the domain of the Clandestine 
Services' chief of the Western Hemisphere Division Nelson Rockefeller's old fnend 
from C1AA days in the Brazilian Amazon, Colonel J. C. King 

Four days later, after an even more sensitive oral briefing by Colby in the 
White House. President Ford announced that he was appointing Nelson 
Rockefeller to head an eight-member “blue-ribbon' commission (including 
Nelsons old friend and comveslor in Belgian Congo properties, C. Douglas 
Dillon) to probe the CIA’s illegal operations in the United Slates. 

The Day of the Foxes 

The Rockefeller Commission on CIA Abuses* spent six months investigat¬ 
ing In June 1975 Nelson issued a report. 

The report was clearly designed to protect the CIA by recommending 
changes that everyone already knew were needed, while defending certain secret 
practices (including keeping files on Americans) and. in so doing, raising the pub¬ 
lic’s threshold of tolerance Nelsons immediate problem was William Colby Colby 
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believed that loyalty to the GA required hun to win over the media with more 
candor than Nelson thought appropnate. When Colby showed up on the first day 
of the hearings on January 13, Nelson warned him not to reveal all. 17 

He recommended keeping secret what in some cases even Colby thought 
unnecessary. 

Bui Nelson had personal, not just official, reasons for secrecy. As 
Eisenhower's undersecretary of the Department of Health. Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) and then as his special assistant on Cold War strategy and psychological 
warfare. Nelson knew about many of the CIA’s covert actions, including the mind- 
control experiments (which were funded partly through HEW) and assassination 
plots. Indeed, as chairman of the National Security Councils Special Group, he 
was bnefed on all covert operations and would have had to approve some of the 
most questionable ones, including coups and assassinations abroad and continu¬ 
ing mind-control experiments at home.'* 

President Ford was particularly interested in having Nelson “look into this 
assassination business." 1 * Nelson understood the implications immediately. He 
already knew about the attempts on Castro’s life and the theory that such attempts 
had backfired on Kennedy in Dallas. “This was another way of chopping my head 
off and of getting me out there where I was the one who was puttmg the finger on 
the Kennedys, see, as chairman of the committee Also getting me into an impos¬ 
sible hole because I happened to know this thing had been investigated a good 
many times and there was a lot of very interesting leads." 

Faced with Nelson's threat to resign. Ford dropped his insistence on a writ¬ 
ten report on this specific subject. But the investigation would go forward. Nelson 
began assembling the case for a Castro-Kennedy assassination link "We got this 
information and wc put it together and it was hot" When he had enough, he 
decided lo confront Senator Edward Kennedy with a classified document to see if 
he could shake more secrets loose. 

“Look, Teddy, this is being looked into informally," he recalled telling the last 
Kennedy brother. “Can you remember your brother talking about this because this 
isn’t meant to embarrass anybody. |butj it can be embarrassing I want you to 
know what we arc doing and what is going on so that it isn't being done behind 
your back." 

Nelson’s attempt at candor won him nothing "1 only have vague recollec¬ 
tions about this document. I talked about this maybe once or twice up at Hyanms 
Port," Kennedy responded. 

Unable to find any evidence that proved the Kennedys had ordered the CIA 
to try to kill Castro, Nelson gave up the investigation. Avoiding having lo report 
“got the President off the hook, got me off the hook, got it right where it 
belonged in the Congress."* 

Despite Nelson's claim that he was sticking to the commission's original 
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mandate to investigate only the ClAs domestic activities, some activities that bore 
on operations overseas were addressed in Nelson’s report, but In a highly con¬ 
tained and selective manner 

The ClAs illegal cooperation with the NSA in monitoring phone conversa¬ 
tions by- narcotics traffickers between Latin Amenca and the United States in 1973 
was considered a worthy target for cntinsm; the ClAs ties to American cocaine 
traffickers operating between the United Slates and Colombia were not. 

The ClAs support for the activities of the Cabinet Committee on Narcotics 
Control, including investigations abroad, was reported, the involvement of the 
ClAs Air America in the transport of the very Southeast Asian heroin that the 
committee was so concerned about (and ultimately reported the futility of trying 
to stop) was not. 

The ClAs use of domestic police was discouraged; the ClATs training of Latin 
American police was not 

Nixons abuse of the CIA on such matters as access to files and equipment. 
Watergate, and requisitioning more than $33,000 from the CIA to pay for White 
House responses to mail on the Cambodia invasion was fair game The ClAs con¬ 
spiring with mobsters and Cuban exiles in the United States to assassinate the 
Cuban head of state was not. Neither was the ClAs abuse of the names of 
President Kennedy and Attorney General Robert Kennedy after the missile crisis 
to continue these assassination attempts illegally and without authorisation. 

While taking a properly critical tone and making some sound structural and 
procedural recommendations to correct the most glanng errors of process and of 
the government's line of authority. Nelson, in most cases, projected confidence in 
the Agencyls claim that the abuses had been stopped and reforms had already 
been enacted, including a prohibition against assassinations of foreign leaders. He 
did not mention the ClAs unauthorized storage of curare, cobra venom, shellfish 
poison, and other toxins and biological weapons, in direct violation of President 
Nixon’s executive order of February 1970 to destroy the stockpiles Among the 
scientists collaborating with the CIA in the illegal storage of these biological 
weapons were four scientists at Rockefeller University. 1 ’ 

The Rockefeller Commission^ report on the CIA^ mind-control expenments 
was allegedly limited by Helms’s destruction of the records; however, some 1,600 
documents would be found at the CLA within three years Nelson’s only hint of 
the scope of the mind-control programs was in two sentences ‘The drug program 
was part of a much larger CIA program to study possible means of controlling 
human behavior Other studies explored the effects of radiation, electnc shock, 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology and harassment substances ’ Now, assured 
Nelson. HEWs guidelines were in place 

Because the Vietnam War had inspired questions about its escalation after 
John Kennedy's death and Ford was under pressure to reopen the investigation of 
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Kennedy’s assassination. Nelson also had to confront allegations of the ClAs 
involvement in the Kennedy assassination. He handled it masterfully, rebutting 
only the most outlandish conspiracy theories and ignoring the substantive criti¬ 
cisms and allegations of the CIM involvement in a postassassination cover-up of 
facts related to the assassination. His conclusion was predictable, given the pres¬ 
ence of David Belin, former Warren Commission counsel, as staff director and the 
fact that President Ford had been a member of the Warren Commission; the 
Warren Commission, he affirmed, was right. 

Just as Nelson was involved in containing revelations on the CIA’s past viola¬ 
tions of law, he was contemporaneously involved as vice president in a new cover- 
up of the ClAs actions dunng the final days of the Vietnam War—as well as of the 
Agencys bunching of a new secret war in oil-rich Angob. The CIA was again uti¬ 
lizing tribal differences between contending sides to prosecute a bloody civil war 
This effort to overthrow Angola's leftist government would continue for over a 
decade, leaving the country in rums and its people facing famine 

Nelson tned to put his CIA investigation behind him, displeased as he was 
with Colby's candor before the congressional committees. Needless to say, his 
report did not seriously address the CIA’s MKULTRA and MKSEARCH mind-con¬ 
trol experiments or even mention the Agency’s assassination attempts or the role 
played in both by one key witness: Colonel J. C. King. 

The Untimely Demise of J. C. King et Al. 

CLA Director Schlesinger's order in 1973 to cease the MKSEARCH program 
meant closing down the Amazon Natural Drug Company (ANDCO). including its 
plant-collection houseboat; its laboratory in Iquitos, Peru, and its Washington, 
D C., office. Nevertheless, King took two years to comply with the order. 

The laboratory compound where King had hosted his dinner parties and 
organized plant-collecting expeditions up the Amazon’s tributaries was finally sold 
in 1975 to one of King's employees. Dr. Sidney McDaniel" And ANDCO was dis¬ 
solved that December. 

King continued to haunt the Amazon, according to some reports. Residents 
of Leticia, the Colombian port on the Amazon where Mike Tsalickis had aided 
King's operation, remembered seeing King there in 1976; the register of a local 
hotel indeed recorded “Mr. and Mrs King.” But there was really no way of telling 
if this Mr. King was the elusive former chief of ClAs Clandestine Services in Latin 
America; King had seldom allowed himself to be photographed. What was 
known, however, was that he had been called before congressional investigators in 
July 1975 to answer questions about the CIA's assassination plots. 

In 1967, King had been questioned by the ClAs inspector general He 
insisted that he had only limned knowledge of a plan to assassinate Castro. By 
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1975, when he was questioned by Rockefeller's commission, he could remember 
nothing at all, even when confronted with documents confirming his part in the 
earliest National Security Council (NSC) and CIA deliberations and actions 
involving Castro and Rafael Trujillo. Yes, an NSC document indicated that he 
had targeted Castro for assassination as early as 1959, but he had no recollec¬ 
tion and “denied that the Castro underworld plots originated with him “ Yes, 
another document recorded him asking Assistant Secretary of State Roy 
Rubbottom if the United Slates would be willing to provide sniper rifles to kill 
Trujillo (Rubbottom had answered yes), but this question did not ring any bells 
either.' 4 

Some witnesses in the assassinations investigation wen* too sick to testify. 
Others began to die, and not all by natural causes: 

•In June 1975. before he could testify. Jack Ruby’s old boss from Chicago. Sam 
Giancana, was shot to death Giancana had arranged assassins for the QA in col¬ 
laboration with mobsters Santos Trafftcanlc and John Roselli and CIA liaison 
Robert Maheu 

•In July, Bobby Kennedy’s old foe. Jimmy Hoffa, disappeared 
•In Apnl 1976. Robert Maheu died mysienously. 

•Three months later, following his testimony before the Senate Intelligence 
Committee, mobster John Roselli. who passed poison received from the CIA to 
would-be assassins in Havana in 1962. disappeared; ten days later his mutilated 
body was found floating in a fifty-eight-gallon oil drum in Biscaync Bay off Miami 

•In January 1977, William Pawley, who had worked with King trying to get an 
acceptable successor for Fulgencio Batista, was found dead of a gunshot wound 
to his chest in his home near Miami Beach His death was ruled a suicide, he left 
behind a note complaining of neurological pain he had endured for a year.*’ 

*ln March 1977, the White Russian emigre who had been Lee Harvey Oswalds 
closest confidant in Dallas, oil geologist and CIA collaborator George dc 
Mohrcnschildt, was found in his home dead of a gunshot wound, just before he 
was scheduled to speak to an investigator for the House Assassinations 
Intelligence Committee He had worried about being assassinated and had 
installed an alarm system wired to the house's windows A tape recorder found 
near his body had inadvertently recorded the “suicide," as well as the sound of a 
bell going off just before the vicnm allegedly shot himself 

*A week later, Carlos Pno. the former president of Cuba and a Wader in the ClA- 
financed anti-Castro movement, was shot to death before he was to talk to a con¬ 
gressional investigator. 

*ln November 1977, William Sullivan, once J. Edgar Hoovers top intelligence 
officer and head of the Domestic Intelligence Division that supervised the FBI 
investigation of Lee Harvey Oswald before the assassination, was also shot to 
death in a hunting accident 
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In early 1977, King also died. He had been suffering for years from a neuro¬ 
logical disorder, said lo be Parkinsons disease. His death came a little over a year 
after the Senate Committee on Intelligence, against Colby's protests to have Kings 
and nine other names omitted from its report/' identified King, Roselli, 
Trafficante, Maheu, and others as having been being involved in CLA assassination 
plots. When King died, the U.S. House of Representatives was about lo begin ns 
own investigation of President Kennedy’s assassination. King, a key witness to the 
CIA's ties to a Cuban exile organization in New Orleans that Lee Harvey Oswald 
had tried to join, had taken his secrets to the grave. 

Nelson, though supposedly the president’s chief investigator of the CIA’s 
activities, was almost as tight-lipped as King was in death. CIA domestic opera¬ 
tions that involved coven deals with Mafia chieftains, assassins, cocaine smugglers 
in South America, heroin smugglers in Southeast Asia—none was mentioned in 
Nelson's report. 

Neither was Nelson’s own role as undersecretary of HEW in the early days, 
when the CIA was just beginning to make HEW and its subagency the National 
Institute of Mental Health, its biggest conduits for mind-control experiments in 
more than eighty hospitals, universities, and psychiatric institutions. 

Neither was Nelson^ own contribution to the Pan American Foundation. 
Included in his list of charitable donations during his confirmation hearing, the 
foundation was acknowledged as a CIA front, the same CIA front that had been 
used by King. 27 

Neither was Nelsons role during the Eisenhower administration as chairman 
of the first NSC Special Group that oversaw CIA covert operations, including an 
assassination plot against China’s premier, Chou En-lai. 

And neither, of course, was the part played by Nelson’s IBEC or other com¬ 
panies in coups that were inspired, if not planned, by the CIA in the United States 
or the undercover work done for the CIA by Nelson's top IBEC lieutenant, cousin 
Richard Aldrich. 

Yet, surprisingly, Nelson included Indians (specifically members of the 
American Indian Movement) in his list of those citizens who had been subjected 
to the ClAs illegal operations. He did not, however, include missionaries. If he 
had, and reported on what the CIA was doing with missionaries who worked with 
tribal peoples, the impact might have forced a reconsideration not only of the pur¬ 
pose of the CIA. but its misuse for private, corporate, ends 

Missionaries, like assassinations, were loo hot 

Then it all exploded. 
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We in this country are, by destiny rather than choice, the watchmen on the 
walls of world freedom. We ask, therefore, that we may be worthy of our 
power and responsibility, that we may exercise our strength with wisdom and 
restraint, and that we may achieve in our time and for all time the ancient 
version of “peace on earth, good will toward rnen. m That must always be our 
goal—and the righteousness of our cause must always underlie our strength. 
For as was written long ago: “Except the Lord keep the city, the Watchman 
wakelh but in vain " 


—President John F. Kennedy 
Undelivered speech, 

Dallas, November 22, J963 
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Religious Cloaks, CIA Daggers 

William Cameron Townsend watched the controversy over the CIA's use of 
missionaries with cunosity and growing alarm. The ClAfc penetration of religious 
missions, an issue previously overlooked by the media, was now. in 1975, making 
international headlines 

The story had been building since 1970, when Dr. Enc Wolfe, chair of the 
American Anthropological Associations ethics committee, explained how anthro¬ 
pologists had been manipulated through the Chiang Mai Tribal Research Center in 
northern Thailand, which was funded through the Agency for International 
Development (AID). He also revealed that American missionary organizations had 
been drawn into this counterinsurgency operation as well 

That June, President Nixon's director of AID, John Hannah, had admitted 
publicly that AID had funded CIA operations in Laos, and subsequent revelations 
pointed to CIA-AID collaboration in Ecuador, Uruguay, Thailand, and the 
Philippines. 

These revelations could hurt all missionary efforts, but the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics (S1L) was particularly vulnerable. Cam Townsend had 
been aggressively pursuing government funding for his Bible translators for 
decades, first from foreign governments and then from his own government The 
amendment to the 1949 Federal Property and Administrative Services Act that 
allowed religious missions to lake surplus U.S. government property abroad had 
even been called “Townsend’s bill" in some congressional circles By the 1960s, 
S1L was receiving a hefty income from AID indirectly through foreign govem- 
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mcnts that received U.S. foreign aid or directly through AID-funded programs in 
bilingual education and agricultural development cooperatives This income was 
supplemented by surplus military equipment, including helicopters that were 
retired from Vietnam and donated to S1L Evangelized pilots of these choppers 
became soldiers for Chnst in the tradition of Dawson Trotman's Navigators In 
Peru, after the nationalization of Standard Oil. the head of the U.S. Embassy's 
AID ofTice even became a member of SIL. 

Back in Washington, at the urging of Ed Boyer (an official in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare's International Education Department and a 
future board member of SILs Jungle Aviation and Radio Service |JAARS|), Cam 
set up a full-time SIL ofTice to help the Lord get His due. On December 2. 1970, 
President Nixon gave his seal of approval to expanding Cams proposed national 
Bible Translation Day into a full “Year of Minority Language Groups' Cams 
nephew, Lonn Onset, used his influence as mayor of Santa Ana with fellow 
Orange County Republican John Finch, the head of HEW. to get Nixon on board 
Billy Graham also helped. Years of lobbying had finally brought Cam a photo 
opportunity with the president of the United Slates, along with the gift of a Bible 
graced with Nixon’s autograph 

But it had all gone downhill since then Finch lost his job in a cabinet dispute, 
and SIL lost its inside track with the Oval Office Then Nixon himself fell The dam 
holding back knowledge of high crimes and misdemeanors collapsed, threatening to 
overwhelm Billy Graham and SIL with public disclosures about Nixon 

All publicists since John D Rockefeller’s Ivy Lee had known that the way to 
stop disclosures from happening was to discourage the temptation to probe by 
attacking unfounded charges The more outlandish the charge, the easier to dis¬ 
credit. and the wider the chilling npple factor 

In the heat of Watergate, it was not so easy to do so Nothing seemed out¬ 
landish anymore In the case of leftists' charges against missionaries, it became 
even more troublesome because now it was missionaries who were doing the dis¬ 
closures Church leaders, angry that their integrity had been undermined by mis¬ 
sionaries' collaboration with the CIA, began to protest against the political 
corruption of the Lord’s work and the manipulation by spies of naive clergy There 
was a pragmatic aspect, too: Years of work to build trust among peoples abroad 
were being threatened with destruction And there was also genuine horror of the 
violence that had been unleashed in Vietnam and Chile in the name of the 
Christian struggle for God against the godless. 

When Rockefeller and President Ford both spoke of the coup in Chile as 
being good for the Chilean people, outrage echoed in churches across the United 
Stales Cam remained silent, sucking with the tried and true Romans 13:1 But other 
missionaries. Protestant and Catholic alike, spoke out. Sixteen mission leaders 
issued a statement in October 1974 disassociating themselves from Ford’s statement 
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and calling for a full amng of the CLAs cnmes, for prosecutions when these crimes 
were apparent, and for a stronger law prohibiting covert activities that were 
designed to destabilize the elected governments of other nations. Such “destabiliza¬ 
tions" were condemned as “blatantly incompatible with the ideals we hold as 
Amencans and as Christians. Gangster methods undermine world order and pro¬ 
mote widespread haired of the United States. Watergate has shown that such meth¬ 
ods, once accepted, will eventually be turned against our own citizens." 

“1 have personally witnessed the aftermath of CIA intervention in more 
than one country," said one of the signatories, Father William Davis, national 
director of the Jesuit Social Ministries, “and know it to be a legacy of fear, 
hatred, oppression and even death."' Davis emphasized that at issue were 
national policy and its potential for corrupting goodwill and souls. “In addition 
to performing some useful function, the CIA contains many good and responsi¬ 
ble people. 1 have known a few over the years But, obviously, good people can 
be, and are, used for evil ends by those bent on retaining power, or Vietnam and 
Watergate have taught us nothing" 

In New York, the Rockefeller-funded National Council of Churches convened a 
meeting to discuss the integnty of missions in the face of the CIA’s coven actions. 
Allegstions of the ClAs manipulation, and even infiltration, of missionary ranks now 
became detailed reports. John Marks, former Slate Department analyst, decided to 
investigate. In August 1975, articles began to appear in which Marks was quoted mak¬ 
ing startling revelations.^ The stories from Vietnam of a Catholic Relief Services worker 
w ho w r as really a military intelligence officer and of a bishop who was on the CIA pay¬ 
roll were hot enough. But Marks also repealed a story told in 1970 of some $10 mil¬ 
lion funneled through AID, half of it from the CIA, to finance the anti-Allende work of 
a Jesuit in Chile, Roger Vekemans Other CIA money went to a priest in Colombia, to 
turn a radio literacy campaign among the rural poor into a Cold War propaganda 
machine And Catholic nuns, believing they were fighting illiteracy, unwittingly turned 
over to the CIA details on people’s lives taken from census data they collected 

The worst cases came from Bolivia. One Protestant missionary informed on 
labor unions, rural cooperatives, and the political activities of citizens to the CIA, 
another provided the CIA with names of people he suspected of being commu¬ 
nists. His replacement in 1973 refused to cooperate, but the dictatorship of Hugo 
Banzer would not take no for an answer. Any missionaries who would not cooper¬ 
ate would join the list of suspects. The Bolivian government’s “Plan of Action 
Against the Church” was leaked to the clergy, reportedly by an alarmed Catholic 
official in Banzer’s ow r n regime. The CIA had pledged to inform on American 
priests, and in forty-eight hours two CIA officers compiled complete dossiers on 
certain priests, including the names of their friends and contacts abroad. 

Maryknoll Father Charles Curry sent a copy of the Banzer plan to the Senate 
Intelligence Committee. “Such alleged cooperation has ominous implications," he 



wrote the chairman, Frank Church, ‘especially when viewed in the light of wide¬ 
spread and violent repression taking place in Bolivia today ' 4 

"ArTests (of priests]," the plan advised, ‘should be nude preferably in the 
countryside, on deserted streets or late at night." 

Big Brother in Bolivia 

SIL took another stand in (he name of Chnst: collaboration. Sills Donald 
Burns was working under an AID contract to design and facilitate data collection for 
CENACO, Banzers national AID-financed computerized data agency.* Data col¬ 
lected from CENACO was not protected from abuse by Banzer’s secret police the 
way U S census data are protected by pnvacy statutes in the United Slates 

SILs official sponsor in La Paz, the Ministry of Education and Culture, set 
up an Academy of Educational Development with AID money to carry out ‘socio- 
lingutsuc and education research' under Bums's direction The targeted popula¬ 
tions were Quechua Indians who lived in the Andean valleys and Aymara Indians 
who lived in the Andean highlands The politically sophisticated project noted the 
‘great disparity in the distribution of the nation* income ... and its relationship 
to the growing problem of migration from rural areas either to peripheral slum 
dwellings in the towns and cities or to neighboring countries, bringing social 
instability affecting the youth."’ 

This situation, of forced poverty in the Andes causing migration down to 
overcrowded coastal ciues. was nothing new What was new was how blatantly 
political intelligence was included in a project involving a lop SIL official. The 
research in rural communities included "linguistic profiles' of ‘patterns of lan¬ 
guage usage and preference' with parameters defined by age. sex. and the ‘social 
category' of individuals, whether they had a formal educauon and were parents or 
children, as well as whether there were ‘social and political elements* inside or 
‘outside* their community to which they had ties * 

Family and community aspirations, including 'economic' aspirations, were 
incorporated into the study, a crucial piece of intelligence for the Banzer regime 
in developing its ability to gauge the political temperament of Aymara Indian 


* Thu w» not the lira tune that Bums worked with AID Forced out of hts Pent base by local students and 
teachers. Bums had moved to Ecuador to set up the National Btltngual Fducanon Seminar That seminar fea¬ 
tured an AID official who had worked closely wuh SIL m Vietnam on hehalf of the Saigon regime. Charles Ft 
Reed AIDt plan lor SIL included the collection of daia from students and teachers and the subtle promotion 
of the military regimes network of local Commuters of Family Elders a network modeled after AID k work m 
Vietnam The plan was defeated, however, by Ecuadorian anthropologists who were suspnous of SILk role 
See Charles H Reed Lingua* y Education BdtngUc cn Vietnam ’ m Shariftps foada*aav h ketn Stomp 
Tartar totgdpk. Danunmco Fbuf. Primer Srmwono National ed Education Btlingue del Ecuador. Octubrr 
IV20. 197) (Quito Palocto Legtslativo. 1974). pp U-W Sec also Douglas Williams, ed.. Miiumt 
Snfpfemem (Huntington Beach. Cahf WycliBe Bible Translators. Mission Deportment. January 1976) 
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miners. Through such “psychology research" and “socio-economic research." the 
project was designed to “provide a basis for establishing specific policies and 
designing special rural community development and educational programs for 
national integration.” 

The data base on the Indians would then be directly keyed into CENACO’s 
computer through a terminal at the AID-funded academy's offices. The dislnbu- 
tion of the data and the resulting analyses would not neccssanly be confined to 
Bolivia The project envisioned consultation with non-Bolivian linguists outside 
the academy, “to assure compatibility of this proposed research with worldwide 
socio-linguistic research efforts ” Among those specifically mentioned as offering 
such foreign expertise were Dr. Ted Haney (“Specialist in Audience Sampling") of 
the Far Eastern Broadcasting Company of Redwood City, California. Haney, long 
a promoter of the advance of American Christian Fundamentalism into Southeast 
Asia, was the world's largest multilingual dispenser of Fundamentalist radio pro¬ 
grams His cofounder of Eastern Broadcast. John Broger, was now the Pentagon’s 
director of information and education.* 

Bolivia was the unlucky beneficiary of some of the deadliest lessons learned by 
the CIA in Vietnam William Colby’s Phoenix program had raised police surveil¬ 
lance, interrogations, assassination, and terror to a science in Vietnam’s countryside. 
These techniques were being brought back to Latin America on a more systematic 
and refined computenzed level by the CIA through the Pentagons military aid pro¬ 
gram, AID’S Office of Public Safety, and, after its abolishment in 1974, the Drug 
Enforcement Agency (DEA) Stability for investments in the hemispheric “Dollar 
Zone." promoted by David Rockefeller and other advocates of “free trade," required 
security from revolts through the melding of the intelligence services of Latin 
Americas military' regimes With the CIA’s help. Banzer expanded the powers of his 
police state. Having barely escaped ruin when a military revolt briefly put him in 
prison, Banzer was grateful to the CIA for helping him regain power in a counter- 
coup. He was also grateful to Sills government liaison officer, David Farah, who vis¬ 
ited him in prison to offer counsel, encouragement, and prayer. After Banzer’s 
restoration, Farah was useful in improving the dictatorship^ public image. Farah 
suggested that Banzer hold a presidential prayer breakfast modeled after 
Washington’s." It was this 1975 event that was monitored by S1L children at the 
Tumi Chucua jungle base 

Sills base continued to be one of Banzer's favorite vacation haunts even after 
the CIA-funded Banzer "Plan for Action" against progressive church leaders became 
known to the public. The intimacy between SIL and Banzer quickly developed into 
a source of embarrassment when reports surfaced that the CLA used missionaries. 
Banzer's censorship of the media would not be complete until 1976, when his 
totalitarian "New Order" took full effect, aided by Bolivia's neo-fascist Falange party. 

The implication of computerizing the dictatorships' police investigations was 
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not lost on the National Council of Churches (NCC). The NCC attended IBM s 

• 

1975 annual meeting and voted 200,000 shares against sales of IBM computers to 
Latin American dictatorships that were violating human nghts. “The question is not 
whether they would sell computers to Hitler,’ said Rev William Wipfler. “but 
whether they would sell gas chambers to Hitler Either way you re giving him 
weapons.’ IBM's director of information attempted to defend IBM’s sales. “If 
General Motors sells you a car, and you use it to kill someone, that doesn't make 
General Motors responsible.’ Unless, perhaps. General Motors knew you were a 
killer who used cars as a weapon. “When you know who Hitler is,“ concluded 
Wipfler, “you can’t pretend you don't know what he's doing with your equipment" ' 

SILers seldom mentioned how their work with AID in Vietnam’s Central 
Highlands might have contributed to the Agency’s collection of data on 
Montagnard tribesmen and the political profiles that were built up by the CIA's 
Operation Phoenix. Nor did SILs Translation magazine reflect any pondering by 
SILers in Bolivia over the darker meaning of their organizations subsequent 
involvement in a scheme to resettle the CIA’s Montagnard troops in Bolivia’s 
northern Beni region, where SIL’s Tumi Chucua jungle base was located. 11 

From Laos to Bolivia with Love 

These Montagnards were the Hmong of Laos, the ‘Meo’ tnbes of interna¬ 
tional headlines. More than 40,000 survivors of missionary “Pop’ Bud’s and the 
CIA’s secret war had ended their tragic retreat across Laos's mountains by fleeing 
into neighboring Thailand Packed into overcrowded refugee camps, they were 
prey for extortion by corrupt officials or further cross-border adventures against 
the communist Pathet Lao. Despite their service to the CIA, the only assistance to 
the Hmong came from U S. Christian missions and relief agencies These agencies 
were coordinated out of the U.S. Embassy in Bangkok of Nixons new ambassador 
to Thailand, William Kintner—former CIA officer, former aide to White House 
special assistant Nelson Rockefeller, former Pentagon official, advocate of using 
missionaries in counterinsurgency, and a friend of SIL’s Robert Schneider. 

In early 1975, as the Montagnard revolt spread in the Central Highlands and 
the Saigon army collapsed, Larry Ward, president of a private Christian relief 
agency called Food for the Hungry, abandoned his post as special adviser to the 
Saigon regime on rural minorities and fled to Thailand Ward subsequently con¬ 
tacted SIL and arranged meetings between Hmong leaders and SIL in Bolivia 
Ward's contact in Washington was Cleo Shook, a zealous Fundamentalist and 
associate director of AlD's Office of Private and Voluntary Cooperation, the same 
office Cam had worked with. Shooks access to more than $240 million in foreign- 
aid funds resulted in cash grants to many Christian missionary groups that were 
doing relief work abroad, including those in Thailand. 12 Some of that money was 
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targeted for the relocation of the Hmong to Bolivia, where SILs David Farah 
helped coordinate the project. Farah saw no problem with the fact that Indians 
already lived in the Beni region, where the Banzer regime designated more than 
37,000 acres for the Hmong. From his point of view, the Hmong's “facial charac¬ 
teristics would fit in very well with the American Indian of the Amazon basin.” 

l.cft unanswered was the question of health. The Hmong, a mountainous 
people, w'ere suffering from climatic adjustments and malaria in the Thai low¬ 
lands. the Amazon would be even worse. What they would grow in the fragile 
Amazon soil also was not adequately addressed, especially for a people whose 
only cash crop for decades had been opium Finally, there was the larger question 
of why the Banzer regime, which encouraged birth control among the Indians, 
who made up 70 percent of Bolivia’s population, was suddenly concerned about 
remedying Bolivia’s newfound "population deficit" with foreign refugees. 

Part of the answer may have been the Hmong's recent history as the CIA's 
largest fighting army. Isolated m a strange land, the Hmong would be dependent 
on the Banzer regime for survival. They would be susceptible once again to 
manipulation as a counterinsurgency force against politically rebellious Indian 
miners or a guerrilla movement in Beni, which had been Che Guevara’s first 
choice for a guemlla-training base. For much the same reason, Banzer was also 
considering another resettlement colony in Beni for Germans who were migrating 
from Southwest Africa (now Namibia). 

There were already about 300,000 Bolivians of German descent, who often 
“adopted” Indian madas (servants)—mostly girls—into the household to serve as 
virtual slaves Slavery extended into the fields of estates as well. 14 Labor costs were 
one factor that four South Afncan businessmen considered when they visited 
Bolivia in 1976. Indian labor could replace Afncan labor As one South Afncan 
Boer who was considenng immigration put it after visiting Bolivia, “Obviously, we 
are not altogether happy with the racial situation over there (in Bolivial I do not 
foresee any real problems, however, because, like us, they practice discnmination 
The whole economy is ruled by a small minonty of white immigrants from Europe 
w-ho keep the Spanish and the local Indians well and truly in their place The only 
difference is that they do it quietly and without advertising it to the outside world 
From their point of view, white South Africans will feel very much at home there"' 

The Banzer Plan for Bolivia’s Oil 

A key reason for Banzers new immigration policy was the concern among 
Santa Cmzs and La Paz's upper classes that the lands east of the Andes should be 
occupied by Bolivia before Brazilian settlers made them a de facto pan of their own 
homeland. Banzers regime emphasized Bolivia's need for commercial farmers in the 
virgin lands to expand agncultural production and to reduce the cost of impomng 
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expensive food. This was the ostensible reason for the preparation of a new immi¬ 
gration law Decreed m January 1976, it offered fifty acres, a house, loans, technical 
support, and citizenship to every immigrant who stayed in Bolivia on the land for 
only one year Larger concessions of land and support were available to those w ho 
set up cattle ranches But the biggest dreams were of the potential mineral riches. 

And here, as throughout the entire Amazon basin, oil earned away the most 
expansive imaginations. Banzer's German colony in Santa Cruz had seen what oil 
could buy. The city now hosted a new Holiday Inn for the baseball-capped 
American oilmen The hope was that the field south of Santa Cruz might extend 
north of it as well, into the Beni. 

Already, geologists employed by Union Oil of California were prowling 
through the eastern jungles in search of oil. Those from Texaco and Getty Oil were 
there, too, cxplonng a 2.59-million acre concession. 1 ' Banzer was finishing con¬ 
struction of a highway from La Paz through the jungles and pampean homelands of 
some 25,000 Movima and Mojo Indians to Trinidad, Beni's largest town Here in the 
Beni River Basin, cattle herds as large as 17,000 head grazed on the pampas, con¬ 
trolled by large landowners who used Banzer’s so-called agrarian reform to consoli¬ 
date their holdings and hence to paupenze the Indians r In the name of protecting 
Indian land nghts, SIL lobbied La Paz and Washington to launch “leadership train¬ 
ing'’ courses for its Indian students w-ith Banzer's blessings and $100,000 from AID. 

The program's community development projects included small-scale entre¬ 
preneurial pursuits like beekeeping and shopkeeping, the development of a client 
Protestant merchant class that would replace traditional tribal authority, and the 
building of airstrips and roads to hurry the passage of some 120,000 Amazonian 
Indians into Banzer’s glorious “national integration.“ Funded by another $5 mil¬ 
lion from AID to Banzer’s regime, SIL doubled the number of bilingual teachers, 
putung forty-five out of fifty on government salaries. SIL leaders were apprecia¬ 
tive “Banzer is a moral man," exclaimed Bolivia branch director Ronald D Olson 
in 1976'*—only a few months after Banzer's predecessor, former president Juan 
Torres, was assassinated in Argentina, Banzer’s fellow conspirator in the 1971 
coup. Colonel Andres Selich, w ho had helped hunt down Che Guevara, died dur¬ 
ing an ‘interrogation' by Banzer's police, scores of Indian miners had been killed 
by Banzer's army during a strike, hundreds more had been imprisoned, over 50 of 
those exiled by Banzer. joining some 5,000 others in exile, and the Ayoreo and 
other Indians, despite the protest of Catholic pnests, were being recruited to work 
in the Beni region (where SILs Tumi Chucua base was located) on ranches and 
plantations that La Paz’s daily Excelsior would later desenbe as 'slave camps.' w 

But anthropologists were unhappy with Sills “occupation" of the tribes. By 
forbidding converts to smoke, drink, and participate in non-Protestant religious 
festivals, the missionaries were excluding Indians from “the civic life of their corn- 
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munilies * argued anthropologist Jurgen Riester “Since their prohibition decreases 
their success among village Indians, the Protestants concentrate their main efforts 
on the conversion of native groups still living a traditional cultural life Among 
these groups they generally implement a policy of isolation (working! - • against 
the participation of the Indians in Bolivian society Ideologically motivated, they 
produce in their converts a degree of alienation from the national society which is 
even more effective than a state of total isolation 

As news of the CIA’s use of missionanes reached the media in Latin Amenta. 
SILs collaboration with nghtist regimes and the favors it received from AID made 
it a natural target for suspicions of collaboration with the CIA, too. These charges 
lacked proof Nevertheless, many of those who raised the charges earnestly 
believed that there was some link between SIL and U S countennsurgpncy pro¬ 
grams. and more cynical nationalists of both the Right and Left hoped that the 
rules of perception in politics would carry the day 

They almost did The international storm over the possible trans-Atlantic 
migration of apanheid converged in Bolivia, casting a dark cloud over the trans¬ 
pacific migration of a defeated CIA tnbal army. SILs involvement in the exodus from 
Thailand to Bolivia was used to claim that SIL was involved m the plans to settle sup¬ 
porters of apanheid from southern Afnca in Bolivia as well Repeated denials by SILs 
South Afnca branch* 1 only seemed to confirm the charge, by affirming the all-white 
branch’s very existence in the heanland of apartheid Was that not proof enough? 

Clearly, it was not But SIL was condemned by its very success. For a number 
of years, the Wydiffe Bible Translators had been the Protestant mission agency' with 
the largest number of personnel (more than 2,500). although it was only seventh in 
reported income ($16 million) The difference was attnbuted to the low overhead 
of its translators expenses: another factor was the hardware it received from AID 
and other government agencies, which entered SIL’s books as undervalued dis¬ 
counted assets for the organization and JAARS. not income for its translators U.S. 
government (AID) support was public record for those who took the time to look. 

SIL officials' emphasis on the support given by local churches to us transla¬ 
tors only heightened suspicions that SIL had something to hide. SlUs ownership 
of surplus U S military' hardware was obvious to investigators, and Slli effort to 
downplay the role of Caesar to broadcast ihc role of God spread the contagion of 
cynicism over the genuine motives of most of SILs missionanes An SIL official 
who called AID’S gift of seven Hiller H-23 helicopters and the Pentagon’s gift of 
matching spare parts a “miracle" appeared incredible to those who were not famil¬ 
iar with the simple political backgrounds of most of SILs recruits " 

Cleo Shook resented and denied the accusation of SILs collaboration with 
the CIA The charges had been “trumped up from the opposition." he insisted 
The major culprits were ‘anthropological scholars who say Don’t disturb the 



natives.’ There is a professional quarrel among those circles." Food for the 
Hungry's Larry Ward was equally indignant SIL’s Bolivia branch official David 
Farah only offered advice and “opened doors." he said. ; ' 

Farah himself had earlier gone so far as to denounce the CIA's efforts to 
recruit Bible translators. In January' 1976, while serving as SILs government liai¬ 
son officer in Washington. D.C., he inadvertently admitted that SIL’s top officials 
had been contacted by the CIA, but he denied any cooperation by SIL. at least 
with respect to recruiting linguists. “We have always refused to assist when CIA 
agents have been sent to our training camp at the various universities where we 
have training centers, especially at Norman. Oklahoma," he said.*’ 

Some Bolivians were not convinced After Food for the Hungry’s bus was 
stoned in Bolivia, Ward had second thoughts about expanding the resettlement of 
the Hmong in Bolivia beyond the 550 who were initially scheduled to be brought 
over. “We’re certainly ready to move on and help the Indians. If there’s a place on 
the face of the eanh better than Bolivia, then we ll go there." 1 ’ 

Because of revelations about the CIA’s covert operations, it was becoming dif¬ 
ficult for past CIA collaborators to go anywhere The global scope of such activities, 
with their potential for counterinsurgency applications, invited charges against SIL, 
whose very success in expanding abroad with U.S. and local government (and 
often military) grants and contracts made its conservative missionaries targets of 
criticism from every political direction. In Peru alone, in a single four-week penod 
in 1975, SIL was the subject of forty-four cmical editorials and articles." 

Kissinger’s State Department to the Rescue 

Back in Waxhaw, North Carolina, at JAARS's growing base. SILs retired gen¬ 
eral director. Cam Townsend, watched with dismay as the accusations seemed to 
snowball from one country to the next. In Washington, where SILs office main¬ 
tained liaison with government officials, the Kissinger Slate Department kept a 
wary' eye on the anti-SIL campaigns, too. 

In Colombia, cntictsm of SIL was particularly harsh, with charges ranging 
from the extreme (drug smuggling and uranium mining) to the senous (kidnapping 
Indian children and elders for extended fund-raising tours in the United Stales) to 
an approximation of reality (destroying the Indians’ cultural values, creating reli¬ 
gious divisions within Indian communities, deceiving the government about its 
evangelical goals, and indoctrinating Indians with loyally to the United States). 

In June 1975, an official report on the governments investigation of the 
charges was published Although no evidence was found to support the more sen¬ 
ous charges, linguists and anthropologists across Colombia called for the termina¬ 
tion of SIL’s contract, which was up for renewal. President Alfonso Li>pez 
Michelsen decided to preempt an investigation of SIL by the Colombian Congress 
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His strategy was the same as that of the Ford administration, which had tried to 
preempt a U.S. congressional investigation of the CIA by appointing the 
Rockefeller Commission. Ldpez Michelsen, whose party 1 , the Revolutionary Liberal 
Movement, was supported by the CIA’s Bogota station/ took control of SILs fate 
with a brilliant tactic: Rather than wait for the results of a commission’s investiga¬ 
tion, he pledged outnght nationalization of SIL's bilingual programs. 

Lopez Michelsen’s co-optative tactic was admired by Kissinger's new ambas¬ 
sador, Viron Vaky The appointment of Vaky, a top Stale Department expert on 
Latin America, to the U.S. Embassy in Bogota indicated the importance that 
Kissinger placed on Colombia in his Latin Amencan strategy Vaky had helped 
oversee the American counterinsurgency buildup in Alberto Lleras Camargo's 
Colombia and in Guatemala during the 1960s As Kissinger’s top aide on Latin 
America in the National Security Council, Vaky had been involved in Kissinger’s 
1970 effort to stop Chiles President-elect Allcndc from taking office, acting, 
according to Nixon aide Charles Colson, as Kissinger’s liaison to ITT chairman 
Harold Geneen when Genecn was “bragging about all the money he had given to 
the Agency." 2 " Vaky arrived in Bogota in 1974 Lopez Michelsen's party, the 
Revolutionary 1 Liberal Movement, which was backed by the Bogota CIA station, N 
had taken over just as the S1L controversy was heating up over the Guajibo Indian 
scandal, and Vaky was impressed with how Lopez was preventing it from becom¬ 
ing a major political crisis. 

“The Lopez approach,” Vaky cabled Kissinger, “gives the appearance of a 
unilateral, GOC [Government of Colombial decision, while in effect implement¬ 
ing the basic terms of the long-standing proposal for a new government agree¬ 
ment with the SIL The President's action will, we believe, eventually prove an 
effective way of removing the troublesome SIL question from the public eye.” 10 

Vaky’s concern was lor SILs survival as an Amencan presence in Colombia 
SIL’s expulsion would damage the United States’ reputation and the U.S. 
Embassy’s ability to gather intelligence on Colombia’s hinterlands. 

SIL was in contact with the U.S. Embassy. An SIL spokesman, noted Vaky 
"pointed out that Lopez set no time limit for the Colombian take-over.... In addi¬ 
tion .. Cornclio Reyes said that he would speak on behalf of the SIL programs." 5I 

Comelio Reyes, Lopez's intenor minister, was a large landowner in the Planas 
region of the Guajibo Indians, near where exploration by American oil companies 
was taking place. He had also backed landlords in the fertile Cauca valley, where 
Indians who were active in the Regional Indian Council of the Cauca (CR1C), 
including those who were training their own bilingual teachers and organizing mass 
passive resistance to the theft of Indian lands, were being arrested, tortured, and 
murdered. Now Reyes was suddenly posing as the champion of Indian bilingual 
education—at least as carried out by SIL He agreed with Cams translators that 
“outside agitators” could be found everywhere there were “Indian problems." To SIL, 
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these 'agitators" were the agents of Satan. To Reyes, they* were communists. The dis¬ 
tinction blurred. 

In November, besieged by congressional critics, SILs Colombia branch 
called for help from beyond the U S Embassy. It turned to the man who had led 
SIL’s advance to Lomalinda out of donated Standard Oil trailers and who had 
been “retired" from the field only four years earlier. 

(am to the Rescue 

Cam Townsend flew into Bogota and threw himself into organizing SILs 
defense with the energy of a much younger man. Needed as more than just a leg¬ 
end, he found that he still had the old skills and hard drive. He worked the halls 
of government like a pro from Capitol Hill, making discreet calls on high officials, 
marshaling his old allies, and using whatever help Vakys embassy could provide. 
When a congressman displayed U S. military maps designating the Macarena 
Mountains as a security zone and charged that a secret U.S. base existed there 
equipped with missiles, Colombia’s defense minister did a turn for the Lord. A 
former critic of SILs alleged clandestine operations, he was now ready to defend 
SIL and publicly dismissed the claims as fabrications 

Ambassador Vaky cabled Kissinger with reassurances that “Colombian- 
ization ... is essentially what the SIL has proposed for the new contract The LOpez 
move may. accordingly, provide an arrangement satisfactory to both panies while pro¬ 
viding an appearance of |govemment| action that should placate most SIL critics 
here."” 

The same was true in Peru, where the battle in Colombia was carefully mon¬ 
itored by SILs friends and foes “The reported [expulsion from Colombia) will 
complicate the scheduled February renewal of SILs contract," U.S. Ambassador 
Robert Dean cabled Kissinger." Dean was another old hand in intelligence circles, 
having worked closely with the CIA and the Pentagon on a number of missions in 
the past, including the 1964 coup in Brazil M Now Dean was in volatile Peru, 
where SIL was not above criticism. SILs Fundamentalists did not bring Peruvians 
into the organization or its decision-making process, reported anthropologist 
Stefano Varese of the Ministry of Agriculture in the government of Juan Velasco 
Alvarado.” Peruvian linguists and anthropologists charged that government 
dependence on SIL for bilingual education programs was not healthy for Latin 
America or Indians. * Moreover, SIL made arbitrary interventions in tnbal affairs, 
entering tribes without permission and flying JAARS planes without regard lor 
national borders. 

Negotiations over SIL seemed to be going the way of the nationalization of 
Standard Oil. until a military coup came to the rescue once again 

President Velasco’s revolution had been bankrupted by his trans-Andean 
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pipeline to Amazonian oil fields that every American company but Armand 
Hammer's Occidental Petroleum had trouble finding. Forced out of office by his fel¬ 
low officers in 1975, Velasco was replaced by a more conservative general, 
Francisco Morales Bermudez. The new president proved more amenable to 
Kissinger’s regional designs, including the reversal of Velasco’s nationalizations and 
agrarian reforms and acceptance of World Bank president Robert McNamara's 
demands for tightening already short Peruvian belts In the midst of this reversal. 
Ambassador Dean paid his respects to Slls Yarinacocha base He discussed the 
renewal of contracts and applauded Cam Townsend at a banquet in his honor. 
Cam pushed for Peru’s renewal of its contract with S1L before flying on to Bogota to 
do the same there. In Colombia, he hosed down the last embers with an endorse¬ 
ment by l.ripez’s education minister. Llanos landowner Hernando Duran Dusan 
Cam (lew back to the United States to find that the ClAfc use of mtssionanes 
had escalated into a major international scandal. The publicizing of Banzer’s Plan of 
Action had prompted an ad hoc coalition of Protestant and Catholic missionanes to 
draft a suggested “Code of Ethics and Action" on involvement with the CIA. This 
code of ethics inspired Senator Mark Hatfield, a supporter of Protestant overseas mis¬ 
sions in the past (including SIL), to ask William Colby to hall the CIA’s use of mis¬ 
sionaries. Colby rejected Hatfield's request “1 believe it would be neither necessary 
nor appropriate to bar any connection between CIA and the clergy and the 
churches." Colby wrote: 

In many countries of the world representatives of the clergy, foreign and local, 
play a significant role and can be of assistance to the United States through CIA 
with no reflection upon their integmy nor their mission. Thus, 1 believe that 
any sweeping prohibition such as you suggest would be a mistake and impose a 
handicap on this Agency which would reduce its future effectiveness to a degree 
not warranted by’ the real facts of the situation 

Hatfield then wrote President Ford, noting reports of the CIA's use of mis¬ 
sionaries in Chile and in Mozambique and Angola. In the latter country, the chief 
of the CIA task force that was using tribal differences to foster a civil war was 
actually posing as a missionary. 

If legislation was needed to put a stop to this practice. Hatfield was prepared 
to introduce it, he warned Ford The integrity of American religious missions w r as 
not the only thing being threatened; missionanes’ lives were at stake. Efforts to 
secure the release of missionaries who had been captured in Vietnam were being 
answered with charges that the missionanes were involved with the CIA. 

Tut Banmethuot Fourteen 

SIL translators Jim and Carolyn Miller had been among the missionaries who 
were captured when the Saigon regime collapsed in Apnl 1975. In fact, they had 
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been caught at the beginning of the collapse, in March, when the CIA's Montagnard 
troops in the Central Highlands once again revolted against Saigons rule. The 
Millers had been working with the same Bni mbe that the CIA used m cross-bor¬ 
der attacks against North Vietnamese supply lines along the Ho Chi Minh Trail in 
neighbonng Laos When the Vietnamese struck back against the CIA base in the 
Bni town of Khe Sanh dunng the 1968 let Offensive, the Millers barely escaped 

In 1974, they had followed Bru refugees when they were relocated by the 
CIA to Banmethuot, a large town in the Central Highlands It was here, a center of 
CIA activity among the RadC who dominated the area, that S1L and the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance (C&MA) had suffered severe losses during the let 
Offensive. Despite the prominence of the missionary compound near the 
Vietnamese army base and the fact that it had been the stte of most of the deaths 
of missionanes dunng Tet. the Millers moved into a C&MA house there. As in 
1968. when the missionanes were captured with a Radt-speaking AID official, the 
Millers took refuge from the fighting in the house of the local AID official. Paul 
Struhank. not knowing that the house had previously been occupied by the CIA * 
Here, they found themselves with Jay Scarborough, a visiting member of the 
International Volunteer Service, and Ennque Toleniino, a Filipino community 
development specialist working with AID under the CLA-sponsored Operation 
Brotherhood. Peter Whitlock, an Australian who had just arrived from Chiang 
Mai, Thailand (where he had been setting up tribal-language radio broadcasts), 
was also with them. Slruharik was frantically trying to contact the CIA's Air 
America with the missionanes' radio using a code name “Any Air Amenca station 
Any Air Amencan station This is Foxtrot This is Foxtrot."* 

The presence of such AID-Iinked Americans among them, and the fact that 
the missionary International Voluntary Service in Vietnam and Laos was funded 
entirely by the U S. government.* did not help the Millers convince the 
Vietnamese Communists that they were not CIA agents The CIA had left officers 
and agents behind as "sheep-dipped" civilians when the Kisstnger-Le Due Tho 
cease-fire was finally signed in 1973. and Slruharik suspected that his radio 
appeals had been monitored. “We know- there are 24.000 Amencan military' men 
in Vietnam masquerading as civilians." was one of the first statements the Millers 
heard Irom their captors/ 1 

Senator Hatfields concerns were based on such realities. Jerry Ford was 
guided by the concern of Director Colby and probably other members of the 
National Secunty Council that the CIA should have access to missionanes' knowl¬ 
edge and contacts 

On November 5, Ford had his White House counsel. Philip Buchen. 
respond to Hatfield Buchen argued that ‘the President does not feel it would be 
wise at present to prohibit the CIA from having any connection with the clergy 
Clergymen throughout the world are often valuable sources of intelligence and 
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many clergymen, motivated solely by patriotism, voluntarily and willingly aid the 
government by providing information of intelligence value. , ” u 

For all his legal expenence. Buchen carelessly had conceded that the CIAs use 
of missionanes was standard procedure. That admission confirmed Hatfield’s worst 
fears, and Fords intransigence forced him to go public in the next month. By then, it 
was already all over for Colby Rockefeller and Kissinger had been upset with Colby’s 
candor early in the year before congressional committees. By sacrificing the CIA 
director, Ford was able to placate the Angleton Counter-Intelligence wing in the CIA 
and the Rockefeller wing of his party, while offering outraged clergy, congressional 
critics, the press, and the public a scapegoat for the CIA's abuses. 

To replace Colby, Ford appointed a man close to Rockefeller’s own views, 
Connecticut-Yankee-tumed-Texan George Bush, former congressman and current 
ambassador to China (and the son of a prominent Wall Street investment banker 
and former United States senator). Bush was a presidential contender, but his 
appointment as the nation’s top sleuth when the CIA’s reputation was at an all- 
time low effectively killed his chances in 1976. 4 * 

S1L officials showed no displeasure at Ford’s sacking of Colby. Colby’s admis¬ 
sion and defense of the CIA’s use of missionaries could have jeopardized lives, 
including the Millers'. During interrogation in Hanoi, Paul Struharik had been 
pressured to state that the missionanes had collaborated with him in intelligence 
work. “They tried to gel me to admit that the missionaries in Banmethuot were an 
intelligence gathering network which reported to me," he told the Millers. “They 
couldn’t believe that we never met socially and that I didn’t go to your houses or 
you to mine. 1 gave them a little talk on difference in life styles, and 1 think that 
helped them to understand.” 44 

It did. The missionaries’ sincenty about wanting to bring the Bible to tribes 
won over Hanoi’s officials. After almost eight months in captivity, the “Banmethuot 
Fourteen," including Struharik and Tolentino, were going home. Exchanging gifts 
with the staff and commander of the prisoner-of-war camp, they were urged to 
“give a true report of what you have seen and experienced." 41 

The Millers and their friends were flown first to Vientiane, Laos, and then to 
Bangkok. Thailand, for a press conference and an interview with Far Eastern 
Broadcasting’s Manila correspondent. After a short rest, they flew to the 
Philippines for debriefing by S1L officials and a reunion in Muslim Mindanao with 
the displaced Vietnam branch. Their compatriots were now calling themselves the 
Mainland Southeast Asia Branch, dreaming of “an expanded ministry.” But that 
would not happen. 

Laos remained closed to them. Nepal was considenng SIL’s expulsion for 
alleged religious conversions and “divisive" vernacular translations. Cambodia’s 
Lon Nol government had fallen to the Khmer Rouge, who hated the Communist 
victors in Vietnam almost as much as they hated the Americans and their 
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Cambodian urban collaborators. Burma was still nervous about the CIA's use of 
tribes and the Nationalist Chinese troops in the separatist Shan states in the north, 
and negotiations with Thailand would not improve until the democracy was again 
overthrown by the military in 1977. 

Most of SIL’s Vietnam veterans ended up not in mainland Asia, but in Sabah, 
the Malaysian northern half of Borneo. Sabah was now open to missionaries and oil 
companies, which would soon be drilling offshore west of Mount Kinabalu. 

The Lord’s work among the Montagnards remained stymied, notwithstand¬ 
ing the transmission of SlL-translated gospels to the lost highlands by Far Eastern 
Broadcasting. Overall, by early 1976, some SILers had concluded that the CIA’s 
use of missionaries had closed more doors for the Lord than it opened. 

At SIL’s Washington office, David Farah joined the chorus of church officials 
backing Senator Hatfield’s legislation that would bar the CIA’s contact with mis¬ 
sionaries. * “1 feel the bill has many aspects in it that would help us to be free from 
the stigma of the CIA," he said. “This degrades the entire profession of missionar¬ 
ies and it makes us all suspect because of the actions of a few. The missionaries 
that 1 have heard were operating have left their missions and their mission boards, 
which 1 think is the only honorable thing to do. 1 believe if they want to get into 
this type of cloak and dagger operation, they should do it under another guise. 1 
believe the clergy should be free from this type of infiltration."” 7 

In Waxhaw, North Carolina, Cam Townsend kept his silence. He was loyal 
to the organization he had founded. 
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THE BETRAYAL 


Domestic Violences 

Allhough Gerald Ford had testified during his own confirmation hearings 
for the vice presidency in late 1973 that he would not run for reelection if he suc¬ 
ceeded Nixon, by 1975. Fordi desire for election in his own nght had grown. 
Nelson watched this development with concern. Fie had expected to succeed 
Ford; now he was not sure Ford would not bend to pressure from the nght wing 
of the Republican party and seek a running mate more to their liking. Nelson 
knew that California's Ronald Reagan was busy building a challenge in the Bible 
Belt However, he underestimated Reagan, considering him a “lightweight " Ford's 
political advisers took Reagan more seriously. 

In the summer, Nelson took a swing through the South. He believed he was 
stronger there. Except with African Americans, he was wrong. Most white south¬ 
ern Democrats remembered Nelson’s opposition to segregation and his fnendship 
with Martin Luther King, Jr. If they had to choose between Rockefeller or even 
Ford and a fellow “born-again" Baptist like Jimmy Carter, the most conservative of 
the 1976 Democratic presidential candidates, there was really no contest African 
Americans would also go for Carter, perhaps because they were attracted by his 
Baptist background and his pledge of an honest, canng government backed by a 
Democratic Congress that could pass the kind of legislation that Ford, a fiscal con¬ 
servative, would never introduce 

Southern Republicans were not a base for Nelson, either Many of them were 
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of the Nixon variety. They had taken their small-town values to the booming sub¬ 
urbs of the New Souths cheap-wage industrialization. They looked to business, 
not Nelson's liberal union friends, for progress and to Billy Graham for spiritual 
inspiration, not the Rockefeller-backed Union Theological Seminary and Riverside 
Church’s liberal antiwar pastor. Dr William Sloane Coffin. 

Nelson had encountered this stone wall in Alabama, the home state of his 
“good friend" George Wallace. He found the same chilly reception in Dallas when 
he lunched with corporate bigwigs like Texas International executives Pal 
Haggerty and John Enk Johnson (the former mayor who had given William 
Cameron Townsend the key to the city), computer magnate Ross Perot, and devel¬ 
oper Trammel Crow. He thought he had fnends here. When he had still been gov¬ 
ernor, he gave Perot a big contract to process New York's welfare rolls, even 
though Perot was not the low bidder. Crow was a business partner of his brothers 
Winthrop and David. His family owned more than $17 million worth of Texas 
Instruments stock.' He even bought 6,000 acres next to the Klebergs' King Ranch 
in Texas “for family outings" and Thanksgiving dinners. 

But it did no good What was sweeping the South and Southwest after the 
defeat in Vietnam and Nixon's fall was stronger than anything Nelson could 
stop: a profound feeling radiating out of the region’s two strongest cultural 
forces—the socially conservative churches and military bases—that an 
Apocalyptic crisis was at hand. 

Nelson left the South defeated One South Carolina Republican summed up 
his achievement: “You might say he changed some of our minds from hell no' to 
just plain no." 0 

Ford had looked on with growing consternation as Reagan appealed to the 
Republican southern delegates. Anticipating this move by Reagan and taking Ford 
at his word that he would not seek election in 1976, Nelson had courted Barry 
Goldwater. assuring the 1964 Republican standard bearer of his basic conser¬ 
vatism. Goldwater was convinced “Rocky and I see more eye to eye on foreign 
policy than 1 and Ford do," he said “I think |Rockefellerl makes me look like a 
dove, to tell you the truth."' 

Nelson was trying to use the Ford White House to gain the limelight. Ford 
had inadvertently given him the vehicle for achieving his ambition oversight of 
the Domestic Council, an advisory organization that was the domestic equiva¬ 
lent of the foreign affairs-onented National Security Council. Given Ford's lack 
of expenence in executive administration. Nelson thought he would end up in 
charge of the government “I'm going to run the White House," he said. 4 

But Nelson underestimated the men Ford had around him One of the first 
conflicts was over Nelson's efforts to restore the office of the president’s science 
adviser, which had been terminated by Nixon. This office had national-security 
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implications that were tied to the sensitive issues of software for aerial guidance 
systems and other advanced computer technology, satellite communications and aer¬ 
ial photography, sea mining, the procurement of energy resources, and the develop¬ 
ment of nuclear weapons. It also had domestic implications, involving environmental 
and health regulations, artificial intelligence (computer technology), communications 
systems, and the increasingly lucrative field of biomedical technology. 

The structure of the science adviser^ office was important for it to work, and 
Nelson submitted his recommendations to Ford His recommendations soon came 
back through the Domestic Council in altered form, as only one of three options 
for the president and dubbed ‘the Kennedy plan' to discredit it with Ford Nelson 
knew who was blocking him: Donald Rumsfeld, Al Haig's replacement as White 
House chief of staff. 

After a sharp exchange, Nelson took the proposal back to the Domestic 
Council, having redrafted it in option form that enhanced his own position. Three 
months later, Ford adopted the proposal—as a recommendation to Congress that 
earned Ford's, not Nelson's, name. Although that was a normal practice, it was dif¬ 
ficult for Nelson Rockefeller to swallow. 

Those three months gave Rumsfeld time to beat back Nelson's attempt to 
control the Domestic Council. Nelson tried and failed to fire two of Rumsfeld’s 
allies. Worse, the council's executive director, James Cannon, who had been one of 
Nelson’s most trusied aides in New York, deferred to Rumsfeld’s leadership 

Desperate, Nelson turned to the president His usefulness in the council was 
over, he warned Ford But the president would not intervene Rumsfeld remained 
in control of the staff. 

Nelson then tried an end run. He set tasks for the council much like he had 
with the Rockefeller panels and the Commission on Critical Choices: Groups of 
experts worked on various problems and drafted recommendations for policies. 
Nelson decided to take the council on the road for a well-publicized senes of 
town meetings around the country. Television and radio gave him publicity as an 
unusually active vice president grappling with the nation’s problems “It was a 
beautifully organized operation," he said.’ 

He pressed on in other fronts, as well. From the CIA heanngs. Nelson pro¬ 
duced a verbatim transcript, a digest, and a book of policy recommendations. He also 
rushed to print Edward Tellers energy report to the Commission on Critical Choices 
a full two years before the commission’s own multivolume report would be released 

Teller’s report left little doubt that the vice president’s concerns over domestic 
issues went beyond the concerns of a political officeholder. As he did in South 
America, Nelson was carefully momtonng the development of North American energy’ 
policies covering oil, gas, uranium, and such hydroelectric projects as the James 
Bay dams on Cnee Indian land in Quebec And as with Latin America, Nelson^ 
vision of an energy policy ran smack into opposition from indigenous forces 
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Teller's report was really a blueprint for Nelson* energy program Teller com¬ 
pared the threat OPEC posed to American business* access to oil with that posed 
by the Axis powers during World War II. Teller* proposals, which were adopted 
by Ford, replaced Nixon* voluntary’ conservation and pnee controls with deregu¬ 
lation of prices for natural gas moving interstate. The objective was to stimulate 
gas and oil production, increase nuclear power, and promote the strip-mining of 
coal. It also had the taxpayer share the oil companies' financial expenses for 
exploration and research. 

One month after Nelson released Teller* report, 3,000 National Guardsmen 
occupied the Black Hills in South Dakota, where uranium exploration had 
reached the lands of the Sioux. Purportedly there for “maneuvers.’ the 
Guardsmen were followed by sixty FBI agents, who poured into the vicinity of the 
nearby Sioux Pine Ridge reservation The following month, Richard Wilson, the 
tribal council chairman, signed away one-eighth of the reservation—mostly Black 
Hills land claims—to the National Park Service, aggravating a tense situation The 
reservation had already been bloodied by murders of American Indian Movement 
(AIM) supporters following AIM member Russell Means* 1974 defeat by Wilson 
in an election replete with so many irregularities that the U S Civil Rights 
Commission had recommended, futilely, a new election. Then came the trials of 
AIM leaders for Wounded Knee, including a riot in the courtroom involving 
police beatings when the judge ordered the room cleared after spectators (includ¬ 
ing Lutheran bishops) refused to stand as he entered 

By June 26, 1975, as Wilson signed away 800,000 acres, the Tennessee 
Willey Authority (TVA) had dnlled 6,000 test holes throughout 65.000 acres of 
recently leased land in the Black Hills, and had located an estimated five to six 
million pounds of uranium.* 

That same day. an FBI attempt to carry out a warrantless arrest of one of 
Wilsons opponents tnggered a shoot-out that left two agents and one Indian dead, 
200 Guardsmen placed on alert, and what the chairman of the Civil Rights 
Commission later characterized as “a full-scale military-type invasion of the reserva¬ 
tion’ by 170 agents using armored personnel earners, helicopters, and M-16 rifles 
The FBI* investigation of the shooting turned into a nationwide dragnet of sus¬ 
pected AIM activists A reign of terror gripped the 4,000-squart-mile reservation of 
the Oglala Lakota Sioux nation as federal and state agencies put into effect coordi¬ 
nated “sweeps" through the reservation, similar to the Pentagon’s “garden plot’ 
domestic countennsurgency plan effected two years before at Wounded Knee.' As 
vice president and vice chairman of the Domestic Council. Nelson shared responsi¬ 
bility in the administration* overseeing of the FBI* activities against AIM. 

In September. Nelson Rockefeller came as close as he ever would to becom¬ 
ing president Only two leet from President Ford in Sacramento. California, Lynette 
“Squeaky" Fromm, a member of the murderous Charles Manson gang, was arrested 
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carrying a loaded Colt 45 she intended to use to kill the president. Nelson was in 
New York to make speeches when he suddenly found Secret Service agents hus¬ 
tling him out of reach of the public. “What is the Manson gang?" Nelson asked as 
his plane streaked back to Washington.* Nothing seemed to break his confident 
stride Nothing, that is, until the fateful day in the Oval Olfice when President Ford 
decided to shift direction to placate the nght wing of his party. 

Bending to Bibles 

In late October. Nelson Rockefeller entered the Oval Office for his regular 
private meeting with the president Nelson had suggested these weekly consulta¬ 
tions when he took office. He did not need them to gain access to Ford; the presi¬ 
dent's door was always open to him, he said He needed the meetings to offer the 
president his frank opinions about the nation and the world. Ford, he believed, 
valued their sessions. Now he learned otherwise. 

Ford was feeling the heat. He was slipping badly in the polls, and the Right 
was putting the blame on Rockefeller, charging that his liberal image was losing 
the South's Bible Bell for Ford. Reagan, who was wooing the South, would be bet¬ 
ter for the ticket, they argued. 

"I have been talking with my political advisers,” Ford said after a long 
silence, ‘and l think it would be, as much as personally I feel badly about it, it 
would be better if you were not on the ticket and if you would withdraw ‘ 

If Nelson was shocked, he did not show it. ‘Fine,’ he said quietly. "I will 
write you a letter.” 

Ford said that would be wonderful.* 

Nelson flew to Pocanttco for the weekend. He needed the distance from 
Washington to put his political life into perspective. One thing was clear, 
however. The looming presence of the Republican nght wing was edging him off 
center stage 

On Sunday, Nelson received a phone call. The president was on the line 
from Jacksonville. Florida. Was Ford reconsidering? 

“Do you think you could have that letter by Monday?" Ford asked. ‘1 have 
got some other changes 1 am making and the story has leaked." 

“Well, of course it would leak," Nelson later told Ford speechwriter Robert 
Hartmann, “because those who were promoting it were bound to leak it feanng he 
might change his mind "* 

Nelson called a press conference to announce his withdrawal from the ticket. 
Not elegant dinners, or wealth, or energy programs, or Domestic Council town 
meetings, or Commissions on Critical Choices or the CIA, or couning the South, 

•There would be (our oiher arrest* of would-be juusIu of Ford and Rockefeller in the next three 
month* 
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or even Barry Goldwater could have prevented this day All he could do was pre¬ 
serve his dignity by maintaining control over at least the words of his own resigna¬ 
tion letter, in exchange for agreeing to save Ford and himself embarrassment 

"The decision by Vice President Rockefeller was a decision on his own.' 
Ford told the press. ‘Under no circumstances was it a request by me It was a 
decision by him."' 

After a decent but short interval. Ford earned out his purge of Rockefeller 
power from the Cabinet Henry Kissinger was fired as national secumy adviser. 
James Schlesinger was fired as defense secretary, and William Colby was fired as 
CIA director, as Nelson and Kissinger had desired; but this acuon, too. involved a 
deft political weakening of another Rockefeller like-thinker. George Bush, by 
appointing him head of the scandal-ndden spy agency' 

Kissinger accepted the coup on one condition His aide. Brent Scowcroft. 
would have to be named his successor Otherwise, he wmild resign as secretary of 
stale, too " Ford agreed 

Nelson would always claim that his removal from the 1976 Republican 
ticket was a deliberate effort to sabotage Gerald Ford's presidency. He saw 
Rumsfeld leading the Nixon wing and allying it with the Far Right, backing 
Reagan to stop the Rockefeller wing of the party and bring down Ford in the 
process. Rumsfeld's move to the Pentagon to take Schlesingers place as defense 
secretary would not remove his influence on the White House; Rumsfeld kept in 
daily touch with his successor as White House chief of staff, Dick Cheney. The 
bureaucratic repression of Nelson's initiatives remained in force Nelsons bound 
volume of policy recommendations from the Domestic Council, including welfare 
reform and national health insurance, succumbed to a conservative budget 
Nelson had hoped Ford might use them to launch the 1976 campaign, instead, 
they gathered dust 

So Nelson pressed on the national security front If he could not assert his 
leadership—and his right to be Ford's running mate—in domestic affairs, he 
would surely shine in foreign policy In the National Security Council, where he 
was vice chairman, Nelson raised the existence of the Soviet navy to the level of 
an imminent threat to ocean and Caribbean shipping lanes for American oil com¬ 
panies. He implied that the Soviets had plans for a classic .naval confrontation. 
Nelson posed the issue on elevated terms, moving it beyond the terms of corpo¬ 
rate access to oil and other world resources, to the higher realm of an ideal that 
could rally the American people "freedom of the seas.’ The sense of being heir to 
the British Empire and needing access to oil was never far from Nelson's mind 
He later explained 

In our studies on the C ommission on Critical Choices, we came to the conclusion 
that the freedom of ihe seas which ihe British preserved for how many hun¬ 
dreds of years, and which we preserved was a position which could he chal- 
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lenged by the Soviet Navy's development This was a very senous matter for 
the future, particularly as we were becoming increasingly dependent on the for¬ 
eign imports of oil and strategic materials u 

Nelson used this point to pressure Rumsfeld as Defense Secretary at 
National Security Council meetings. “I would speak, and speak very’ frankly ... 
where 1 did not think he [President Ford) was being properly served.” 15 Nelson 
wanted increased expenditures for naval arms. 

He also wanted deeper resolve by the president for the CIA’s secret war in 
oil-rich Angola. In 1975, Ford, on Kissinger’s advice, had authorized $32 mil¬ 
lion for the CIA’s covert war in Angola to overthrow' the Soviet-backed MPLA 
government. 14 Once again, as in the Congo and Southeast Asia, the CIA used 
animosities among tnbal peoples to accomplish this end. The rationale for the 
heavier U.S. commitment w-as that Castro had sent 2,800 Cuban volunteers to 
Angola on the MPLA’s request in response to the intervention by the CIA and 
South African armed forces in support of the MPLA’s rivals. Ford, however, was 
worried about being caught in a public flap over this deepening military' and 
financial commitment in another Vietnam-like escalation, spreading a civil war 
that allied the CIA with apartheid South Africa Exposure of this secret war on 
the side of South Africa, coming on the heels of revelations about how the CIA’s 
“secret war” in Laos had contributed to U.S. entanglement in Southeast Asia and 
the Vietnam War, could cost him many votes. Besides, the CIA’s Angolan forces 
did not fight well, and the South African attack in southern Angola had been 
met by an additional 10,000 well-armed Cubans who were hurriedly flown in. 
In January, the South Africans withdrew. The U.S. Senate, angry' over Kissinger’s 
defiance of its constitutional inquiries, passed the Tunney Amendment to the 
Defense Appropriations Bill, prohibiting the use of defense funds in Angola for 
anything but gathering intelligence. On February- 9. Ford signed the bill into 
law. 

It was hard for Nelson to take, serving under someone as inexperienced in 
exercising superpower muscle as Jerry Ford. Riding in his limousine from a White 
House meeting one morning. Nelson lamented, while gazing absently through the 
window, “He’s sure no Roosevelt.” 1 ’ 

By June 1976, the rest of the country suspected the same. Ford, despite 
feeding his vice president to the sharks, had not placated the Right or kept Reagan 
from winning the South. The economy was moving into a recession, and 
Rumsfeld had still not released $16 billion in defense contracts that could wan 
votes. The campaign was suffering, as well as the government. The Republican 
party—his party—would suffer, too, if things were not straightened out Still 
believing he was the best choice for Ford's running mate, if not for president. 
Nelson caught the glint of an opportunity: He would run the WTiite House. 

“1 figured that he I Ford | was going to come around,” he said later, “which 
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politically, of course, he should have. I mean, it was obvious with Reagan on the 
other side that 1 was the best balance that he had and I got him the votes anyhow 
from our northeastern states. But by that time 1 had decided that it was impossible 
for me to continue in the administration the way the caliber of people was slip¬ 
ping There was tremendous unrest in the cabinet and he was going to lose 
most of the good people The only way this could be slopped would be for me 
to go in as his Chief of Staff' 

In short. Nelson was targeting Rumsfelds old job, now occupied by Dick 
Cheney. His goal was to rejoin the ticket, and he believed that Ford was desperate 
enough to go for it. Nelson even made Cheney’s removal his price “The only con¬ 
dition 1 would stay and go on the ticket with him would be if l could run his 
organization for him ' This condition, if accepted, effectively meant that 
Rockefeller would run the cabinet while Ford campaigned ‘Mr President.* he 
said, ‘it is against my interest, but I offer my services to you to take over as Chief 
of Staff and organize your White House and organize your cabinet for you ” 

Ford thanked Nelson, but said he did not plan to change the structure."’ 
When Ford did not bnng the mailer up again. Nelson had the final answer It was 
to be the last time he would act out the overconfidence of the nch and powerful 

Cowboy Humiliations 

Once a#nn. Republican leaders gathered at a histone site of the conquest of 
the American West Kansas City, Missouri, a center of the cattle industry Reagan 
had made a crucial error. He had announced that Pennsylvania's moderate Senator 
Richard Schweiker would he his running mate before the convention had assem¬ 
bled. Fort! had some people in mind for his vice president, but he decided not to 
announce his choice until after the balloting for the presidential nomination 

In Kansas City. Reagan found his old nemesis. Rockefeller, waiting for him 
Nelson commanded not only the large New York delegation, but the larger New 
England votes ‘Reagan thought he had the nomination I knew he didn't because 
we had a very good organization and our New York Stale Chairman (Richard 
Rosenbaum) was first elected Chairman of the New England Chairmen and then 
Chairman of all the Chairmen Rosenhaum kept the large Pennsylvania delega¬ 
tion. led by Schweikcr's close friend. Drew Lewis, in Ford’s camp With moderates 
afraid of Reagan because of his Far Right backers and Southerners put off by- 
Reagan’s choice of Schweiker, Ford won He then named Senator Robert Dole of 
Kansas as his running mate Nelson was left with the humiliation of nominating 
Dole before the convention on national television with a microphone that went 
dead When the same thing happened to Dole. Nelson again saw a Cheney- 
Rumsfeld conspiracy 

The final insult came at the convention finale Even though the nominations 
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had been completed. Nelson insisted he would follow Ford up to the podium 
instead of Fords new running mate. Dole Resting his case on the state protocol for 
the reigning vice president, he confronted Cheney, venting months of frustration 
"Look, you so and so. I know what has been going on and I have been tak¬ 
ing this all the way through, ami now it is over You tell the President for me what 
has happened here You tell him about turning down the mike when I made my 
speech, and you tell him I'm not going to Vail and 1 am not going to have any¬ 
thing further to do with his campaign 1 have fulfilled my duties. He has now got 
a new Vice President And I am finished You can take full credit with Mr 
Rumsfeld for what has happened 

Cheney, visibly shaken by Rockefeller's fury, turned white. 

Nelson repeated it all to the president later when he announced that he 
would not go to Vail, Colorado, for the traditional postconvention party-unity 
meeting “I told you almost a year and a half ago that there were people around 
you who didn't want you to succeed, who didn’t want to see you nominated, and 
who don't want to see you elected if you get nominated. I have got to tell you the 
truth. 1 have had it. These are the final insults tonight that have happened. 1 love 
you but I am finished.” 

So was Ford 

In spite of it all. Nelson went to Vail and worked hard for the ticket He look 
Dole across New York, although he was unable to control his habit of condescension 
and upstaging. In Binghamton, a Republican rally became the source of scandal 
when NcLson confronted demonstrators with lewd behavior. Leaning forward, with 
a gargoyle-like. ear-to-ear gnn. he joyfully offered students of his state university the 
finger Captured on film by a news photographer. Nelson answered mailed protests 
and praise in his own unique way He sent out over a hundred autographed copies 
Ford lost not only New York, but every large state in the Northeast except 
Connecticut Yet the paradox of the election was the returns from the Bible Belt. 
Despite the best eflorts of Dallas's Rev. William Criswell to hold his Fundamentalist 
flocks for the Republicans, social conservatives took up the banner of the self-pro¬ 
claimed born-again' Christian. Jimmy Carter. Little did they know it had been 
hoisted by David Rockefeller's Tnlateral Commission, of which Carter had been a 
member for two years, using the commissions Zbigniew Brzczmski and Samuel 
Huntington as his top foreign policy advisers 

On January 20, 1977, shortly after Jimmy Carter took the oath of office, 
Nelson Rockefeller and Gerald Ford boarded Air Force I and Air Force II for their last 
official ndes home Die two giant planes lifted off Andrews Air Force Base and cir¬ 
cled. observing Washington in the distance Then each went its way. Ford heading 
west into poliucal oblivion. Nelson flying north toward New York and an uncertain 
future filled with bitterness, haunting memories, and habitual political intngue. 

More than anything else. Nelson now wanted to put the Rockefeller house 
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in order for the next generation. That meant saving his own financial empire, 
including the International Basic Economy Corporation in Latin America, for his 
two sons and two daughters by Tod and his two sons by Happy. To the press, he 
had given family afTairs as his reason for withdrawing from the vice presidency, 
but he had not meant it. Now, despite his continued yearning for the White 
House, he had a foreboding that he should His hair had turned silver, and he was 
feeling and looking his sixty-eight years. 

But the Rockefeller business legacy was intensely political, involving the 
affairs of state, not just hearth Unsure of Jimmy Carter^ ability to wage the Cold 
War or to control an oil-fired global inflation and revolutions in the “developing" 
Third World, he was equally worried about the New Right's promotion of Ronald 
Reagan and what the new alliance with the growing Fundamentalist movement 
held for the Republican party and for the United States. Exiled from Washington, 
a postelection offer to serve Carter in some capacity never taken up, he did not 
trust the future. But then, he never had 
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THEGREAT TRIBULATION 


Divine Interventions 

There were signs of the coming Great Tribulation throughout the 1970s in 
Latin Amenca. especially earthquakes in Peru, Nicaragua, and Guatemala 

Peru had suffered the first blow at the beginning of the decade, when a 
mountainside collapsed into a heavily populated Andean valley, killing more than 
70,000 people. Resident translators of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
thanked the Lord that none of them had been hurt and that they had been able to 
radio Yannacocha's tower with the first disaster call to the outside world The 
Charismatic Renewal championed by SILs leading Pentecostalist, Jerry Elder, had 
already gained a foothold in Yannacocha by then, but the symbolic swallowing of 
five branch members by the jungle on Christmas Eve, 1971, when a plane carry¬ 
ing ninety-five passengers disappeared, triggered a mass confession of mutual 
sins, followed by forgiveness and a calming love. The revival served as a vent and 
a balm for hysterics that were generated by pressure from Satan's agents in the 
government of Juan Velasco Alvarado in Lima. 

Now, the Lord's anger had passed and Jesus had rewarded their patient suf- 
fenng by bnnging about President Velasco’s overthrow in an August 1975 coup 
led by General Francisco Morales Bermudez But some of Velasco’s army allies 
were able to hold on to their government posts as the price the new president had 
to pay for army unity. 

Satan made a last effort to inspire doubt when Education Minister RamOn 
Miranda Ampuero announced that SIL had a December 1976 deadline for finishing 
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its work among the iribes But Miranda^ move came too late The debts incurred by 
Velasco's construction of the trans-Andean pipeline to Amazonian oil had fatally 
weakened the government’s strength to resist conservative forces in l ima and 
Washington. Former AID administrator Donald Lindholm. now director of the 
Yarinacocha jungle base, ignored the government^ request to keep its decision to can¬ 
cel SI L's contract confidential and leaked the news to the Lima daily newspaper. El 
Comerao. This newspaper had been owned by the family of former Education 
Minister Francisco Mirrt Quesada In those days. SIL was given favorable renew This 
situation was reversed when the Velasco government expropnated Limas dailies and 
appointed editors sympathetic to its goals But now that Velasco had fallen, the edi¬ 
tors had been replaced, and the pendulum had swung back in SI L’s favor. The news¬ 
paper made the contract’s cancellation front-page new’s on April 12. surpnsing even 
branch director Lambert Anderson, who relayed his worries to the U S Embassy 
about a government backlash But Ambassador Robert Dean, trusted veteran of the 
Brazilian coup, was confident He undertook a senes of actions that would end all 
doubts about the Lords Will. 

Dean wired Henry Kissinger, stoking the secretary’ of state's Cold War suspi¬ 
cions by emphasizing that Miranda's announcement about SIL had been made dur¬ 
ing an interview at Lima’s airpon before Miranda had explained the purposes of an 
official visit to Cuba. Dean grimly noted that his Cuban counterpart on Lima’s 
embassy row “was at Miranda's side during the interview," as if Cuba were behind 
the termination of SI L’s contract. In contrast to this international communist con¬ 
spiracy were SI L’s God-feanng uniformed friends “With possibility of postponing 
or reversing that policy, friends of SIL are continuing with plans to release more 
names of prominent Peruvians supporting SI L’s retention, and several favorable 
press articles have heen generated.’" The absence of linguists from the two petitions' 
119 names could have been an embarrassment had military power not compen¬ 
sated 35 percent of the signers were senior officers, including 12 admirals and 21 
generals * Among the signatories were General Armando Artola, the hunter of MIR 
guerrillas in 1965, and Comandante Fernando Melgar Escute, the air force officer 
who in 1962 had heen involved in discussions with SI L’s Jerry Elder, with Cam’s 
knowledge, on the possibility of SI L’s doing espionage along the Peru-Ecuador bor¬ 
der ’ There were also five former ministers of education with close ties to SIL. 
including former President Manuel Odria’s General Juan Mendoza and Fernando 
Belaunde Terry's Francisco Mird Quesada 

The Cold War was hitched to SI L’s w-agon to pull it into the political lime¬ 
light Dean informed Kissinger of the signatories’ concern: “A key SIL supporter 
|Mir6 Quesadal has warned iPresidcnil Morales Bermudez of the political danger 
of terminating SIL activities only to allow a leftist campesino organization to 
extend ns operation among jungle Indians.’" 
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Within months, S1L was treated to another seemingly divine intervention. 
Another military coup purged the last holdovers from the Velasco era, including 
Prime Minister Jorge Maldonado, whose political career had been fatally weakened 
by the failure to find enough Amazonian oil to pay for the pipeline he had con¬ 
structed as Velasco’s minister of energy. President Morales Bermudez installed a new 
rightist junta and closed down opposition newspapers. Austerity measures that 
had been demanded by Chase and other bank creditors, and resisted by Maldo¬ 
nado’s ministers, were put into effect and backed by a curfew and troops in the 
streets. In this political clumate, SIL’s contract was extended for at least five more 
years. The Cabinet that had ordered SIL’s expulsion was overthrown. 

Despite the insistence of SIL’s government liaison in Peru that it had maintained 
“no contact with the U S. embassy," branch leader Lambert Anderson admitted a year 
later in a letter to President Jimmy Carter that "Ambassador Dean's professional cor¬ 
rectness and precision, coupled with a warm personal interest and private words of 
support, without doubt contributed greatly to the happy outcome " 

Dean had known that the dispute would further undermine Prime Minister 
Maldonado’s government, which, he had wired Kissinger on March 10, was trying 
‘to avoid another political controversy." Rallying the generals. S1L would prevail. 
When it did, Dean conveyed the good new’s to Kissinger with military flair: 
“Mission Accomplished."* 

SILs version of its reprieve was more inspired: “God intervened." 

William Cameron Townsend arrived to confirm the Lord’s Will in a celebra¬ 
tory visit the following year. 

God was more tentative in other lands. National sovereignty, once the cry of 
Indian miners and leftists against foreign imperialism, was now taken up by their 
military dictatorships and used as a rallying cry to consolidate a popular base by 
expelling unnecessary' foreigners. 

In Ecuador, local resentments against the “Queen of the Auca," Rachel Saint, 
forced the S1L branch to order her evacuation from “her" Huaorani Packed off to 
SILs apartment house in Quito, Rachel would wait in vain for SILs permission to 
reenter her beloved tribe, many of whom had discovered the sins of material 
goods from oil companies and tourists. 

Nowhere was the sting of nationalism fell more painfully and with greater 
potential repercussions for S1L than in Brazil. The vaunted “Brazilian Miracle" had 
been brought to hard ground by oil debts. Standard Oil of New Jersey and its 
other Six Sisters had simply passed along the price increase imposed by sheik and 
shah to consumers, including Third World nations like Brazil 

The political rumblings began in 1976, two years after the Brazilian Miracle 
ended. Amazonian Indians, helped by Catholic priests of the Missionary 
Indigenist Council (CIMI), held national conferences on Indian rights. FUNAl 
struck back with a ban on CIMI in Indian reserves and then on all foreign 
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anthropologists in “border" areas where most tsolatcd tribes lived The tnbes 
were not so much the regime’s concern as the ground beneath them. S1L, given 
the green light to enter the northwest, kept its traditional silence, eager to occupy 
the tribes scheduled to encounter the Northern Penmeter Highway, the northern 
loop of the trans-Amazon highway system, soon.' 

On Brazil's border with Venezuela were uranium deposits that the regime 
had targeted for the development of nuclear energy and, some feared, nuclear 
bombs The problem was that the uranium was in the traditional lands of the 
Yanomami Indians, the largest unacculturatcd tribe in the Brazilian Amazon 
These Indians, numbering between 10,000 and 15,000 people, had been made 
infamous as the fierce people" by Pennsylvania State University anthropologist 
Napoleon Chagnon,’' who studied the tribe under a research grant from the U S. 
Atomic Energy Commission SIL’s Fundamentalist ally, ihe New Tribes Mission, 
w r as among the Yanomami in Venezuela and was studying the languages of the 
region with S1L translators at SIL’s Pdrto Velho base in Brazil in preparation for 
working with the Yanomami on the Brazilian side of the border The Evangelical 
Mission Society of Amazonia and the Unevangelized Field Mission (the UFM hav¬ 
ing provided Chagnon with his initial data on Yanomami infanticide) were already 
there. SIL had been invited by the Brazilian government and the U.S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs 1 to occupy the Yanomami tribe’s southwestern neighbors, the 
Wasiana and Tariana of the Uaupes River just east of Colombia (on the Colombian 
side, the river is called the Vaupes, and uranium prospectors were there, loo). 
Anthropologists and ecologists had been trying to get relief for the tnbes of north¬ 
west Brazil, particularly the Yanomami, from the growing contagion of river blind¬ 
ness. w hich was spread by the tiny black flies breeding in stagnant pools along the 
Nonhem Penmeter Highway.* The scientists’ relief effons were not appreciated by 
the region’s military governor, who had complained in March 1975 about outside 
pressures to reform Brazils Indian policy. “1 am of the opinion," he told reporters, 
“that an area as nth as this—with gold, diamonds, and uranium—cannot afford 
the luxury’ of conserving half a dozen Indian tribes who arc holding back the 
development of Brazil" As rumors spread of the discovery also of cassiterite, the 
same ore for tin production that threatened to doom the Cintas Larges, the head 
of FUNA1, General lsmarth de Araujo Oliveira, explained lhat the medicine used 
to control river blindness was very expensive and that it killed the Indians 
because they lacked sufficient physical resistance 


*Thc appearance of the disease in so remote an area and over such a wide range far beyond the highway's 
vicinity and the flies flight range, was a> mysterious to some observers as the sudden disappeararue over 
suih a wide area of birds lhat had kept the fly population in check, (or others the noise accompanying the 
highway si onsj ruction and subsequent deforestation offered a solution lo ihe birds disappearance tai least 
in the road's vicinity), while the fact that a human—not just flies—can carry the disease's microscopic 
worms as a host offered a reason lor the spread of the disease bey ond the flics flight range 
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That November. ICOMI, Augusto Antunes’s joint venture with Bethlehem 
Steel, began surveying. In 1976, the cassitente discovery on Yanomami land was 
revealed in the Brazilian press, which reported that the governor gave Minera^o 
Alcm-Equador an exclusive exploration concession. 14 That year the Brazilian mili¬ 
tary regime expelled all foreign anthropologists from Yanomami lands for 
“national security’ reasons The reason given was recent violence among shotgun¬ 
armed Yanomami bands and attacks by Indians on prospectors The scenario was 
identical to claims against the Cintas Largas in RondAma There, the federal gov¬ 
ernment had taken matters into its own hands to end the Indians' isolation and 
allow Sao Paulo companies access to mineral riches. As FUNAI’s sheriff in PArto 
Velho explained to the authors in October 1976, “FUNAI's main philosophy is to 
integrate the Indians into civilization, so that someday there will be no Indians." 1 ' 

Having entered the Cintas Largas territory in 1972. S1L was in agreement 
with FUNAI’s philosophy—however, it posed the choice for Indians in more stark 
terms "You have a choice," SILs Dr Ursula Wicsemann told thirty-five Kaing^ng 
Indians taken unaware by the military government in 1972 and sent to a bilingual 
training center that she ran “You can choose between your own way of life or the 
life of the rivilizudo. each has a pnee and a recompense For your way. the price is 
lack of progress, hunger and death." 

The recompense was supposedly being spared the pam of change. The alter¬ 
native. according to Wiesemann, was full of promise. “For the civilizudo way. the 
pnee is work and maintaining whai you’ve achieved Your recompense is that you 
will have more."'* 

In 1973, however, the Trans-Amazon Highway^ expense caused cuts in the 
bilingual training program. In 1976, with the highway scheduled to reach the 
northwestern tribes, SIL was again given the nod S1L was enthusiastic. “We work 
very closely with FUNA1," the business manager of SILs Porto Velho base told the 
authors.'* The paid work included pacification of tribes resisting incursions "We 
have a few people trying to contact a wild Indian tribe, but that's purely a pacifica¬ 
tion contract." And what of the moral obligation to expose Brazilian abuses of 
Indian human rights? “Brazil is very conscious of articles of that son We knew 
someone else who planned to go home and tell some of the seamier side of it and 
we told him lhai the best way to help the Indians was to come back. He wrote arti¬ 
cles and didn't gel a visa to get back.""’ SILers would not make the same mistake 

The following year, however. Brazil's contract with West German companies to 
provide uranium in exchange for nuclear technology and nuclear power plants 
would help trigger President Jimmy Cancr’s new foreign policy initiative to limit 
nuclear prolife nil ion and protect human rights in the Third World. General Mtdicft 
successor as president, the former intelligence chief General Ernesto Geisel, would 
be so bothered by Carter's new direction he would turn on SIL. ordenng its mission¬ 
aries expelled from the tnbes by December 1977. But Cam would know who the 
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enemy really was. He would blame SI Us declining fortunes in Brazil on the general 
political atmosphere stirred by anthropologists in other lands. 1 * 

Genocide in Paraguay 

No event in 1976 proved more ominous for S1L and closely allied American 
groups like the New Tribes Mission than news about what Fundamentalist mis¬ 
sionaries were doing in neighboring Paraguay That year, anthropologists, human 
rights advocates, and social scientists contnbuted essays to Genocide in Paraguay. 
The book, which created an immediate sensation, was the response by the anthro¬ 
pological community to the repression of colleagues in Paraguay 

It appeared five years after Professor Miguel Chase Sardi revealed at the 
Barbados Conference the atrocities against the Ach£ and Ayoreo Indians and the 
policy of Pennsylvania's Mennonite Central Committee to make all economic aid 
to Indians of the Chaco conditional on their agreeing to practice birth control 
through submission of the women to fittings for intrauterine devices * In 1976, 
he and his staff were arrested at an Indian self-help organization and imprisoned, 
and the police were said to have used torture In May 1976, six Catholic priests, 
including the secretary of the Missions Department of the Paraguayan Bishops’ 
Conference, were arrested and deported, and six Protestant missionanes were also 
seized U S Senators James Abourezk and Thomas Eagleton voiced their concern, 
while the president of the Senate. Y r tce President Nelson Rockefeller, remained 
mute. Despite growing protests in Congress over the arrests and deportations, 
silence reigned supreme in the Kissinger Slate Department 

The State Departments official line had always been that the Ach£ were vic¬ 
tims of only “harsh individual acts" by “isolated ranchers" and ranch hands "said 
to have been drunk " Jack B Kubisch. Kissinger's assistant secretary for lnter- 
Amencan Affairs, assured Congress in 1974 that “this situation has now- changed 
with the appointment of a new and more suitable administration." New Tnbes 
“We do not believe that there has been a planned or conscious effort on the part 
of the Government of Paraguay to exterminate, molest, or harm the Ach£ Indians in 
any way The unfortunate acts in remote areas seem to have been individual ones " Jl 
Nothing was mentioned about Paraguayan military trucks that were seen 
moving captured Ach£ to the New Tnbes colony. Or about Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania Oil (Pennzoil), and Texaco preparing to explore for oil in the 
homelands of the Ayoreos, who were also “occupied' by New' Tnbes Mission Or 
about these companies’ negotiations, with the regime of Alfredo Stroessner, of 
contracts that contained “some of the most generous clauses recently granted to 
foreign oil companies anywhere in the world " u Or about International Products 
Corporation, the Amencan firm belter known for us Ogden affiliate’s Tillie Lewis 
brand names, which owned 2 million acres of land for cattle breeding around 
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Puerto Pinasco on the Paraguai River, about 150 miles southwest of Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Bodoquena ranch in Brazil. 

Nelson had been apprised of International Products’ ranch when control of 
the firm was bought by Pamela Woolworth, an heiress of the F W. Woolworth 
chain-store fortune in February 1956, just a few months before Nelson’s purchase 
of Bodoquena. The New York Times story reporting the purchase, a clipping of 
which was found by the authors in Nelson’s personal files years later," noted that 
the firm had closed down its meat processing operation in 1950, when economic 
instability under President Juan Per6n made it difficult to acquire Argentine cattle. 
By 1955, Peron had been overthrown and Paraguay’s own cattle production was 
sufficient to assure ample supply The firm shifted the ranch’s focus from produc- 



The shaded areas represent the location ol Indian groups. The word Guayaki is another 
term for the Ach6 Indians 

Source: Richard Arens, ed, Genocide in Paraguay, p. 2, based in part on map contained in Norman 
Lewis. “Manhunt,' Sunday Times Magazine (London), January 26, 1975 
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mg tanning substances from quebracho trees back to producing cattle for slaugh¬ 
ter and export. Neither the New York Times nor Kubisch mentioned the plight of 
thousands of Indians of the Angaii6. Lengua. and Senapana tribes who lived in the 
area. Dispossessed of most of their lands, the Indians had been reduced to the sta¬ 
tus of underpaid day laborers at Puerto Pinasco's tannin factones, until those were 
closed; then, the Indians were forced to seek what little work they could find on 
the area’s revived cattle ranches. The ranches usually paid in kind rather than in 
wages, encouraged the use of credit that kept the Indians in peonage, and fenced 
all the fields and prohibited Indian agriculture.* The presence of two Fundamen¬ 
talist missionaries among the Indians was not mentioned either in the Times story: 
the South American Missionary Society and the New Tribes Mission. 

Nor did Kubisch mention that Rockefeller's American International 
Association had designed colonization schemes in Paraguay for the Agency for 
International Development and had gotten dictator Stroessner’s “green light” to 
“proceed with studies and preparation of the prospectus for presentation to 
U.S. and Paraguayan investors,” including the International Products 
Corporation, which wanted to expand its exports and had “showm interest in 
this proposal."* AlA’s Walter Crawford gave AID’S Paraguay Rural Development 
officers a tour of Brazilian institutions, which resulted in closer economic ties 
between the two dictatorships, including a host of cooperative research ven¬ 
tures and a visit by the manager of King Ranch of Brazil to an AID-affiliated 
experimental ranch in Paraguay.* 

Kubisch also did not mention that the Itaipu and Acaray Dams were located 
near the forests inhabited by the Ache These dams were part of a giant A1D- 
backed development project designed to turn the Parana River into a source of 
cheap hydroelectric energy for the mines and cities of Brazil to the east. 

Kubisch was not ignorant of these links between AID'S development plans in mil¬ 
itarized Brazil and militarized Paraguay. He had headed AID'S mission to Brazil from 
1962 to 1965, when the agency was financing Brazilian state governors and politicians 
who were conspinng to overthrow the government of J«Jo Goulart. After the coup, 
Kubisch became chief of the Brazilian Desk of the State Department in Washington, 
arranging restoration of AID loans to the central government that kept the Brazilian 


•Crawford had prepared a confidential report to the Stroessner regime entitled Colonization in Paraguay as 
early as 1964 By 1966, he had drawn in the Buenos Aires office of the International Committee for European 
Migration (1CEM), which had been hired as researchers by one of the AlA’s top Venezuelan associates. 
Fernando Rondon. Rondon was assistant director of CBR (Consejo de Btenestar Rural, or Council of Rural 
Welfare), a colonization agency set up jointly by the A1A and Venezuela's Technical Institute for Immigration 
and Colonization and funded hy Mobil, International Petroleum. Shell Oil. and Nelsons lavonte. Creole 
Petroleum CUR was engaged in a resource survey of Venezuela's Orinoco River Basin when Rondon switched 
over to 1CEM in Buenos Aires, from there it did not take long for Crawford to draw ICEM into the Stroessner 
Colony Project of Alto Pararui and to bnng Brazilians Into consultations on setting up a rural credit system like 
Brazil's AssociayAo Brasileira de Credito e Assistfncu Rural (ABCAR), the national system that A1A set up for 
then President Kubitschek 
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junta alive and launched the first development schemes for conquenng the Amazon 
This work had catapulted him to Kissinger^ side as overseer of all Latin Amenca 

Genocide in Paraguay filled in some of these information gaps—and others. 
The book contained a full accounting by German anthropologist Mark Munzel of 
his experience not only with the Ache between 1970 and 1972, but with the New 
Tribes Mission that took over the Aches' reservation after its administrator was 
forced to resign in disgrace for "killing, torture and slave-trading.’ Munzel was 
unspanng in his cnncism of the New Tribes Mission, noting that ‘inhuman condi¬ 
tions’ continued to persist on the reservation and that an American missionary 
associated with the group ‘has himself been observed participating in Indian 
hums within the forest areas and. beyond that, in the lucrative sale of captives in 
his charge Dr Eric Wolfe, the same anthropologist who had exposed the CIA’s 
use of anthropologists and missionanes in Thailand, concluded that the reserva¬ 
tion was nothing less than “an extermination camp" and that the New Tribes 
Mission was its "handmaiden, gun bearer and prison warden." Norman Lewis, the 
author who had blown the whistle on the Cintas Largas massacres, captured the 
full horror of the Ache expenence with a summary of indictments against the 
Paraguayan government by the International League for the Rights of Man and the 
Inter-American Association for Democracy and Freedom in 1974: 

1) enslavement, torture, and killing of the Guayakl lAche| Indians in reservations 
in eastern Paraguay. 2) withholding of food and medicine from them resulting in 
their death by starvation and disease. 3) massacre of their members outside the 
reservations by hunters and slave traders with the toleration and even encourage¬ 
ment of members of the government and with the aid of the armed forces. 4) 
splitting up of families and selling into slavery of children, in particular girls for 
prostitution, and 5) denial and destruction of Guayaki cultural traditions, includ¬ 
ing use of their language, traditional music, and religious practices " 

Of all the 144 pages of Gcnoadc in Paraguay, the implications of the horror 
were best conveyed in a single quote from Richard Rubenstetris 1975 essay, ‘After 
Auschwitz"; ‘Perhaps we arc at the beginning, not the end. of the age of genocide 
With S1L. the word genocide was never uttered and never even considered 
Instead. SIL had a conspiracy theory of its owm to fall back on. Sometimes it took 
supposedly material form as the International Communist Conspiracy, but always 
lurking in the spintual shadows was Satan, who could be fell to be working his 
evil ways with lies, confusion, violence 

In Indonesia's conquered Dutch West Guinea, renamed Irian Jaya by the 
Indonesians, evidence of the forces of Darkness—and Light—was seen in 1977 
when the Baliem Valley “just blew up “ By the early 1970s, President Suharto, the 
general who led the Indonesian occupation of the copper-nch Baliem Valley, 
allowed not only the Rockefellers' and Whitneys’ Freeport Sulphur to occupy and 
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steadily export the valley's legendary “Copper Mountain," but Cams Christian 
missionaries to occupy the valley's Dam tnbe spiritually 

SIL's officialdom, in its eagerness to show its devotion to Indonesian absorp¬ 
tion of the Baliem, plunged to familiar depths. Ignatius Suharno and Ken Pike 
published From BauJi lo Indonesian with Asia Foundation funds in 1 < P76.‘‘* But 
SIL’s field missionaries seemed to have cut their own path toward the Dani. It is 
some indication of the degree to which the missionaries shelved Cam's Hail, 
Caesar! doctrine that when the Papuans revolted against Indonesian rule in 1977, 
they spared SIL's missions. Nevertheless, the rebellion was ruthlessly crushed by 
Indonesian troops using U.S. weapons The Dam language that Michael 
Rockefeller had once recorded with such wonder returned to SIL's base at Danau 
Bira (Lake Holmes) in the words of language informants and grounds keepers. By 
then, as Callex (a joint venture of Standard Oil of California and Texaco) oil ngs 
sprouted in the seas off the Irian coast,' Copper Mountain had all but disap¬ 
peared into the maw of Amcncan industry 

(racking at the Seams or Empire 

The same year that the Papuans revolted in Baliem Valley. Nelson Rockefeller 
was prepanng to sell images of their an and that of the coastal mbesmen who killed 
his son He had already published an earlier book on the “pnmitive" an Michael 
had collected. It had been a private edition and had cost him money Now Nelson 
intended to make money. He had been astounded to learn that publishers w-ould 
actually pay him to print books of photographs of his art collection. It also 
occurred to him that a marvelously accurate method of making reproductions 
might also be a moneymaker, using his own an collection would require no roy¬ 
alty payments to antsts or other collectors. 

The Nelson Rockefeller Collection, Inc., could make a fortune, just as long 
as he ignored the an emits' disdain for such “tacky" behavior by a collector, and a 
Rockefeller at that. Nelson thought it all fun, potentially lucrative, and a way to 
share the art that he had enjoyed privately, he saw it as almost a profitable public 
service. 

“Tacky" had also been hurled at him when he sold his Foxhall Road estate in 
Washington, D.C.—a stately relic of his ClAA days—to a developer for subdivi¬ 
sion into house lots. The property was a rarity in Washington, D C., in that it 
included twenty-five wooded acres along the Potomac and a large colonial house. 
More important to Nelson, it had been the symbol of over three decades of 
dreams of someday occupying another house in Washington He had paid only 
$225,000 for it in the 1940s Local assessors now' placed a value for tax purposes 
at $2 1 million, the second highest in the capital. Now that he no longer needed 
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it. Nelson quickly discarded this symbol of hts dreams, offering it for sale before 
he even left Washington He wanted $8.8 million 

Outraged neighbors wailed at the developers’ plan to carve up the old prop¬ 
erty. Nelson shrugged, moving on. characteristically never looking back 

He sought similar liquidity from assets by selling part of his Fifth Avenue 
luxury duplex apartment in New' York, pulling in his belt to the tw-enty-two-room 
notch. Furthermore, during his protracted absence while vice president, some of his 
father's Navajo Indian rugs from those early tnps to New Mexico had been stolen 
from an unlocked building on his estate on Mount Desen Island. Maine It was a sign 
of the ttmes; never before in his adult life had such disrespect been shown He con¬ 
cluded that it did no good to try to keep what was not used So. he put that estate up 
for sale as well, asking $1 million lor the property. Systematically, piece by piece, 
ever)’ tangible pan of his past was being expelled from his life, as were his dreams 

Only Pocantico remained, precisely because it belonged not to him. but to 
the whole family as part of its heritage and legend, designated by outgoing 
President Ford as a national historic landmark at a special ceremony that brought 
Nelson. David, and Laurance together with other family members Ironically, the 
ceremony was performed on the eve of the thirteenth anniversary of John F. 
Kennedy’s assassination Here, too. were bitter memones. Kennedy, who had dis¬ 
agreed strongly with the Rockefellers about the exclusive reliance on private enter¬ 
prise in foreign-aid grants and loans, was the first president—and the last—who 
did not ask Nelson to help in his administration Yet Kennedy’s name was still 
revered in Latin America, while Nelsons was reviled. Kennedy had brought out 
cheering crowds; Nelson, jeering mobs and riots. 

Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress was remembered, more even than Franklin D 
Roosevelts Good Neighbor Policy, as a Camelotian "one great shining moment" in 
the United States’ relations with us southern neighbors, yet Nelson’s own philan¬ 
thropic and business efforts in the development in Latin America, which had pre¬ 
ceded Kennedy’s by many years, had suffered under a twist of fate. Its 
philanthropic face had been sacrificed for us business side. It had been a vain for¬ 
feit Because of Nelson’s political ambitions, the overarching nature of Rockefeller 
investments throughout Latin America had been revealed dunng his vice presiden¬ 
tial conlirmation hearings Nelsons philanthropic focus on Latin America, embod¬ 
ied in AIA. survived only in memory and in the government programs it spawned. 

His model for private businesses, the International Basic Economy 
Corporation, was also dying, another victim of the ambitions of us founders. 
IBEC’s growth had overextended us reach; there were simply not enough suc¬ 
cesses or enough of a track record to encourage private investors to provide the 
capital 1BEC needed to reach out to its far-flung subsidiaries with nurturing 
finances, technology, and administrative skills. 

IBEC would have hcen sustainable if its costs had remained tolerable and its 
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Rockefeller's IBEC World Holdings (1972) 

In the six years between 1966 and 1972. Latin America continued to outpace all other 
areas of the world in return on investment for Rockefeller s IBEC. By 1972, IBEC's rev¬ 
enues from Latin America were S20 million more than In 1966. while its assets were only 
S2 million more 

Source IBEC annual report courtesy of the Rockefeller Archive Center 
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revenues had showed promise of growing at a faster pace. But with the hike in oil 
prices increasing energy costs and sales hit by ensuing cutbacks, 1BEC had racked 
up $98 million in debts by September 30, 1974. 

Before his confirmation, Nelson had agreed to help his son, Rodman, save 
IBEC. The Rockefeller company was unable to meet its obligations to its biggest 
creditors, a banking group led by Chase Manhattan and two insurance companies. 
During the confirmation hearings, Nelson had assured senators that “I have no 
active part, no interest in business affairs." Three weeks after he took office, Room 
5600’s J. Richardson Dilworth sent a letter to IBEC confirming the tentative agree¬ 
ment of two unnamed Rockefeller family members (Nelson and Laurance) to pro¬ 
vide IBEC with up to $3 million in credit in return for IBEC’s major lenders 
extending their loans. Neither insurance company knew who the “principal inter¬ 
ests" were, but the fact that the term indicated that the parties had a current 
investment in IBEC made a mocker)’ of Nelson’s claim to have put his holdings in 
a blind trust. Nelson was obviously not so blind. 

Rodman worked to get IBEC’s house in shape He had already sold off over 
$50 million in assets in the previous two years. Some $20 million more were tar¬ 
geted for disposal in 1975, including stock holdings in IBEC’s Arbor Acres 
chicken subsidiaries in Mexico and Venezuela and 51 percent of one of IBEC’s 
most lucrative operations, its CADA supermarket chain. 

In all, Rodman sold seventeen companies and merged or liquidated nine 
more, including lBEC’s once-vaunted precast concrete housing project in Puerto 
Rico. Rodman succeeded in reducing IBEC’s debt by $60 million, including 
Eurodollar notes But former IBEC execuiives were not sure that Rodman could 
steer IBEC out of the storm. “To run a far-flung company like IBEC,” one said, 
“you need imagination, a strong managerial talent and the ability to pick out prof¬ 
itable ventures. With regard to Rodman, the jury is still out."” 

By 1978, the jury had come in, and the verdict was not good for IBEC. Despite 
Rodman's strong will and courage. IBECs $16.6 million loss in 1976 had obliged him 
to borrow $10 million more from institutional investors.'* The following year, he sold 
IBECs Bellows International subsidiary for $26.5 million to Scovill Manufacturing, 
headed by Ronald Reagan’s future secretary of commerce, Malcolm Baldnge. 

But politics again intervened, this time the CIA's civil wars in southern 
Africa, where IBECs Arbor Acres had subsidiaries in Angola, Mozambique, 
Rhodesia, South Africa, and Zambia. Currency fluctuations also had their impact. 
In Zambia, Arbor Acres was hit with a $500,000 fine for currency violations." 

To offset another $13.2 million loss suffered in 1977, Rodman spun off a hous¬ 
ing project in Caguas, Pueno Rico, for $3.3 million. IBECs prognosis was grave. Like 
the charitable mask that had covered it, Nelson’s business empire was cracking 
apart. 

Still hoping that IBEC could weather the storm, the Rockefellers continued 
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to throw off dead wood. If it could not survive as a company, perhaps it could at 
least hold itself together long enough to find a safe harbor with a purchaser 


Revolt in the Provinces 

News on other fronts was also gnm. In 1978, General Anastasio Somoza of 
Nicaragua was besieged by a popular revolution led by the Sandinistas Although 
Nelson had never liked Somozas father, he had dealt with him during World War 
II. The Somozas subsequently got Nicaragua into debt to the tune of $580 million 
to some 100 banks, including Chase Manhattan. Now it was not clear that a revo¬ 
lutionary government would honor that debt Amencan corporations might lose 
assets, including gold mines owned by ASARCO, a mining concern with 
Rockefeller ties represented on ASARCOs board by Chase directors George 
Champion, Willard Butcher, and Charles Barber The mines were worked by 
Miskito Indians who had been evangelized by the American Moravian Church, 
w'hich w'as based in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, home of Bethlehem Steel. 

The news was equally bad from the Middle East, where both Chase and 
IBEC had been involved in development projects in Iran and Lebanon. The 
Palestinians, expelled in 1970 from Jordan by King Hussein’s army, were becom¬ 
ing a serious force in Lebanon, and unrest was growing in the Shah's Iran. The 
Soviets had growm close to the independent-minded new strongman in Iraq, 
Saddam Hussein, the Shah’s arch rival for control of the Persian Gulf. Thanks to 
U S. support for the Shahs temtonal ambition, the CIA was losing its influence to 
the Soviet KGB in neighboring Afghanistan. 

Nelson had plans for the Shah and the other leaders in the Middle East. He 
had just launched Sarabom, a company he hoped would become the conduit for 
recycling OPEC's petrodollars back to the United States for investments. It would 
provide OPEC leaders like the Shah—especially the Shah—with a safe refuge for 
their wealth, tie them closer to U.S. policies, and fatten the coffers of banks like 
Chase that could hold their money as deposits and perhaps back up joint ventures 
suggested by Nelson's firm. The Sarabom conduit might even help lower the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit, a perfect example of a corporate merger of profits and 
patriotism. 

In May 1978, just weeks after a coup in Afghanistan established a communist 
government, Nelson and Happy Hew to Iran. The Shah was shaken by riots by fun¬ 
damentalist Muslim followers of Ayatollah Khomeini, then living in exile. His poli¬ 
cies for rapid development and its accompanying radical cultural and political 
changes challenged traditional Muslim values. He failed to see the looming threat of 
a Muslim fundamentalist backlash to the urban elites adoption of Western lifestyles. 
He saw' only communists and worried about their influence among the oil workers 
in the southwest, where Nelson’s IBEC had been working on development 
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ROCKEFELLER HOLDINGS IN BRAZIL 


IBEC Holdings in Brazil (1976) 

Desenvolvimento e Sistemas, S.A. —Real estate development at headwaters of 
the Sao Francisco River tn Mtnas Gerais state 

Fazenda Bodoquena (IBEC—30%; Nelson, David, and Laurance Rockefeller 
direct holding—10%; Rockefeller total—40%)—Eighth-largest agribusi¬ 
ness in Brazil, including ranching and beef processing on 1,030,000-acre 
estate in Mato Grosso 

Arbor Acres Avicultura, S.A. (100%)—Poultry breeding stock for farmers and 
chicken industry 

ROLIBEC S.A. Corretagem de Seguros e Participates (100%)— General 
insurance 

IBEC Ltda. (100%)—IBEC central office in Sdo Paulo, Brazil 

Brazilian Investments, Inc. (100%)—Holding company based in Delaware 

ASSAI-Administrac&o e Servicos S.A. (100%) 

Contabilidade Mecantzada e Participates (COMEPA) (89.57%) 

Agrobras Comcrcial e Industrial, S.A. (80.98%) 

IBEC-Representacdes, Admimstracao c Servicos Ltda. (98%) 
Toledo-Bellows Equipamentos Pneumaticos S.A. (formerly Carrera 
Equipamenticos S A.) (85.42%)—Pneumatic drills and hydraulic control 
equipment 

Sementes Agrocercs, S.A. (SASA) (64%)—Fourth-largest seed company in 
the world; hybrid comseeds and experimentation with pasture grass, 
legumes, and sorghum. Hog breeding farm. Owned 4.000 acres of agricul¬ 
tural land for experiments and 59,000 square feet of plant and office 
space. 

Agroceres Comcrcial, S.A. (99.95%) 

Agroceres de Nordeste, S.A. (54%) 

Sementes Norticeres, S.A. —Vegetable seed company 

IBECASA Brasileira, S.A. (90%)—Subsidiary of IBEC Housing International, 
Inc. 

San Jose dos Campos —4.200-unit IBEC housing project in S4o Paulo state by 
IBEC Housing International, Inc 

Makro Atacadista, S.A. (MAKRO) (34.13%)— Wholesale cash-and-carry distrib¬ 
ution centers for small retailers 

Comercial Makro Ltda. (99.9%) 

Ulmak Corretagem dc Seguros Ltda. (49.9%) 



Brazilian Creditors and/or Stockholders in 
Makro Atacadista, S.A., and/or IBEC (1976) 


SHV Brasileira Participacties Lida. 

Mepaso Participacdes Ltda. 

Banco Bozzano Simonson 

Petrobris Distnbiudora S A 

Banco de Minas Gerais 

Banco Comercio e Industria de Sao Paulo 

Banco Real 

Source IBEC 1976 10K tiling with the US Securities ana Excnange Commission, tiled April 1977 

Other Prc-1976 IBEC Holdings in Brazil 

Avicultura, Comercio e Industria, S.A. (AVISCO) (20%)—Poultry breeder 

Inter-American Finance and Investment Corporation (1FI, or “Interameri- 
cana") (20%) (1951-1955)—Joint venture with Chase National Bank 
(51.2%) and fourteen Brazilian banks (48%) 

Crescinco (100%) (1957-1968)—South America’s largest mutual fund, control¬ 
ling over $200 million in assets. Investments in more than 100 Brazilian 
companies. 

Cia. Carioca Industrial (5.5%)—Producer of vegetable oils, soap, and detergent 

Cia. Empreendimentos e Administracao IBEC (100%) (1957-1967)— 
Management firm for Crescinco 

Cia. Distribuidora de Valores (COD1VAL) (100%) (1957-1967)—Sales com¬ 
pany for Crescinco 

Banco de Investimento do Brasil (BIB) (18.55%) (1967-1972)—Investment 
banking, underwriting, brokerage, and mutual funds (including IBF.C’s 
formerly owned Crescinco), controlling over $400 million in assets 

Brazilian Investments, Inc. (Delaware) (100%) (1957-1967)—Earlier named 
Crescinco Investments, Inc. (Brazil), originally a U S -registered subsidiary 
(or investments in U S. corporations operating in Brazil. A relatively small 
fund designed to supplement Crcscinco's Brazilian earnings with more 
predictable U S. earnings and offset losses from Brazilian inflation and cur¬ 
rency fluctuations 

Cargill Agricola e Comercial, S.A. (CACSA) (45% of common stock, 81% of 
preferred)—Gram-storage company joint venture with U S.-based Cargill 
In 1957 Cargill sold its interest to Continental Grain and CACSA’s name 



Other Pre-1976 IBEC Moldings in Brazil {coni) 

was changed to Granar Agricola e Comcrcial, S.A. (GRANAR) 

(45.41%). 

IBEC-Rollins Burdick Hunter Ltda. (99%)—General insurance brokerage Name 
later changed to ROL1BEC S.A. Corretagem dc Seguros e Participacdes 
Industria Metalurgica FoijaQO, S.A. (13.86%)—Drop-forging plant in S3o Paulo 
Regcncia Companhia—Joint venture with Sears, Roebuck and Brazilian interests; 

men's clothing manufacturer in Sio Paulo 
Thela Comercial, S.A. (40%)—Importer of U S -made agricultural materials, 
supplies, and construction equipment 

Early IBEC Ventures Dissolved by 1957 

Emprtsa de Mecanizatfo Agricola (EMA) (82%)—Sales of U.S.-manufactured 
tractors, disk plows, disk harrowers, terracers, planters, cultivators, and 
harvesters Land development, including forest clearance 

Emprtsa de Combatc a Pragas Agricolas (100%) 

Helicopter Crop Dusting Company (HEL1CO) (100%) 

S.A. Fomento Agro-Pecuario (SAFAB) (100%)—Hog-production company 

Companies in Which IBEC’s Crescinco Mutual Fund Was a 
Self-described “Principal Shareholder” 

Braspla, S.A., Industria e Comercio de Materia Plastica (15% of common 
slock, 66 66% of preferred shares)—Plastic products manufacturer, includ¬ 
ing thermoplastics, plastic bags, supplies for automotive industry, and toys 
under Walt Disney license agreements 

Dunlop do Brasil, S.A. (preferred shares)—Tire manufacturer, with rubber plan¬ 
tations in Bahia. 

Cia. Carioca Industrial (5.3% of common stock)—Producer of vegetable oils, 
with factories in SAo Luis (Maranhdo) and Sio Paulo 

Source IBEC annual reports and tOK Mings with the U S Securities and Exchange Commission; IBEC 
Archives, Rockefeller Archrve Center 

Chase Manhattan Bank Holdings in Brazil 

Banco Lar Brasileiro, S.A. (98%)—42 branches, subsidiaries, affiliates, and rep¬ 
resentative offices with activities in over 100 countries by 1982 
Banco de Investimentos Lar Brasileiro, S.A. (100%)—Investment subsidiary 
Fianceira Lar (100%)—finance company 



During their talks, the Shah asked his friend whether President Carter’s 
unwillingness to go to war in Afghanistan meant that “the Americans and the 
Russians have divided the world between them."' 4 Nelson assured him that noth¬ 
ing of the son had happened, but the Shah continued to worry about some inter¬ 
national conspiracy for resources. So while the Rockefellers dined with the Shah, 
Nelsons Pocaniico manager and jack-of-all-trades, Joe Canzeri, dined with the 
chief of SAVAK, the Shah’s secret police 

The Rockefellers returned home to celebrate Nelson's seventieth birthday 
with 400 guests at Pocantico. Shortly afterward. Nelson experienced another family 
tragedy. His brother John 3rd, the family’s most dedicated philanthropist, was killed 
in an automobile accident on a road right outside the Pocaniico estate 

The shock impressed on Nelson that not much time might be left to prepare 
the next generation for succession to Rockefeller power or to finish his own projects. 
He had already changed the policies of the $209 million Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
and stacked the board with his influence, getting his brothers to agree to put Henry 
Kissinger's aide, Nancy Hanks (a veteran of Nelson's staff in the Eisenhower White 
House), and Nelson's son Steven on the board. Nelson’s new directors then pledged 
$50 million in commitments to twenty causes and institutions that the brothers had 
a personal tie to or had supported for many years. 

Former Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare John Gardner 
resigned in disgust, expressing disagreement with the “special status" enjoyed 
by the brothers.*' The younger Rockefellers took offense, but Nelson once again 
had his way. This, Nelson explained, was all part of ensuring an orderly transi¬ 
tion from one generation to the next, 16 as well as giving the brothers' special 
interests a final injection of capital. At the same lime, he also moved to protect 
the family’s largest single investment. Rockefeller Center He rewarded Richard 
Rosenbaum, the man who had field generated the Rockefeller charge at the 
1976 convention to secure the nomination for Ford over Reagan, with a seat on 
the Center’s board. 

By August, the rebellion in Iran would be swelling and the Shah’s troops weary¬ 
ing of firing volley after volley “point-blank" into unarmed crowds of demonstrators. 

Nelson knew that the CIA station of the U S. Embassy in Teheran was 
bound to be a target for demonstrations. The CIA had continued to support 
SAVAK’s training and operations, even after SAVAKs brutality became public, and 
the CIA still relied on SAVAK for intelligence and cooperation. Then there was the 
link between terror against “communist" dissidents and U S taxpayers’ money for 
the Shah; dead communists supposedly assured the continuing flow of oil rev¬ 
enues to pay for the Shah’s debts and development schemes. David’s Chase 
Manhattan Bank was the Shah’s personal banker, as well as banker to the National 
Iranian Oil Company and joint owner of the Teheran-based International Bank of 
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Iran In 1977, Chase had led the consortium that lent Iranian utilities $500 mil¬ 
lion; Chases stake was $50 million ' It was not only money that mattered, but 
plans for the future—and Nelsons personal commitment to a man who. like him¬ 
self, had a royal blood line that was only two generations old 

Collapse or the Peacock Throne 

In January 1979, Nelson received a call from Henry Kissinger His friend 
was worried that the Shah would pensh in Khomeinis revolution because his sit¬ 
uation had deteriorated beyond repair Revolutionary ferment had halted the 
Karkheh River Basin development project in western Iran, for which IBEC’s 
David Lilienthal had acted as a consultant IBECs work with the Khuzestan 
Water and Power Authority in western Iran near the Abadan oil fields was also 
coming to naught. The Shahs Industnal and Mining Development Bank report¬ 
edly had lent the Shah’s family and enterprises of its Pahlavi Foundation more 
than $510 million, some of it unsecured, in violation of Iranian law.* The oil 
workers were on strike, and the Shah had sent in the navy to occupy the fields, 
reducing the country to running on less than a third of its normal oil output 
Lower oil revenues meant that Iran’s creditors would soon start to suffer. And 
once the Shah was absent from Teheran. Iran’s substantial deposits in Chase 
Manhattan could be slopped and billions of dollars in assets withdrawn by a rev¬ 
olutionary government—unless the Shah’s presence in the United Slates could 
add weight to a court contest over rightful custody. The Shah, after all, was not 
just Nelson’s personal friend; he was a head of state and an ally of the United 
States. 

Nelson called his troubleshooter. Joe Canzeri, and told him to find a home 
for the Shah in the United States. Near Warm Springs, Georgia. Canzeri found a 
hilltop mansion that could easily be secured with fencing and guards 

A week later, with the revolution raging, the Shah agreed to leave Iran, but 
not forever. He did not abdicate. He even decided to accept the offer of Anwar 
Sadat to “visit" Egypt cn route to his new Rockefeller-procured home in the 
United States. He had been suspicious of Sadat’s offer, fearing it was President 
Jimmy Cartels ploy to keep him at arm’s length, but his brother-in-law and confi¬ 
dant, Ambassador to the United States Ardeshir Zahedi. argued that he should not 
seem to be fleeing into the arms of the Americans. On January 16. his 707 arrived 
at Aswan airport, the Shah flying it in himself. The Sadats gave him full honors, 
complete with a military band and a twenty-one-gun salute. He expected to stay 
only a short time before proceeding to Georgia. But his brother-in-law again urged 
restraint Visit King Hassan, your old fnend in Morocco, he urged. The Shah did. 
Then fate intervened in Manhattan. 
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CHASE MANHATTAN BANK: A MEETING GROUND OF THE 
ROCKEFELLER FINANCIAL NETWORK 


Corporations marked with an asterisk (•) have investments or significant business 
in Brazil; corporations with a dagger (t) have invested in, or have done significant 
business (including oil exploration) in, South Americas Amazon River basin. 

Board of Directors 


1970 

With $11.8 billion to be invested by Chases Trust Department, $8 billion was left 
to its sole discretion, $3.8 billion shared with other investment advisers. 

David Rockefeller, chairman, Chase Manhattan Bankt 
Robert O. Anderson, chairman, Atlantic Richfield Company (ARCO)t 
C. Douglas Dillon, chairman, U.S. & International Securities 
J. Richardson Dilworth, director, Rockefeller Family &r Associates; director, 
Chrysler Corporation* 

J. K. Jamieson, chairman, Standard Oil of New Jersey (Exxon)* 

Frederick Kappel, chairman, International Paper 

Robert Lilley, vice president, AT&T; director, Celanese Corporation* 

Jeremiah Milbank, chairman. Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Charles Myers, Jr., chairman, Burlington Industries; director. U.S. Steel*; direc¬ 
tor, R.J. Reynolds Industries 
C. Jay Parkinson, chairman, Anaconda* 

James Perkins, former president, Cornell University 

Richard R. Shinn, president, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, director, 
Allied Chemical Corporation* 

J. Henry Smith, president. Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Whitney Stone, chairman. Stone and Webster* 

John A. Swearingen, chairman, Standard Oil of Indiana (AMOCO)* 

Thomas A. Wood, president, TAW International Leasing Corporation 

1972 

Charles Barber, chairman. American Smelling & Refining Company (ASARCO); 
director. South Peru Copper Corporation 



Chase Manhattan Bank: A Meeting Ground (cont.) 

1976 

James H. Binger, director, Honeywell, Inc.*, director, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing* 

Willard C. Butcher, director, American Smelting 6t Refining Company (ASARCO); 

director. Firestone Tire 6ar Rubber Company* 

John T. Connor, chairman. Allied Chemical*; director. General Electric*; direc¬ 
tor. General Motors*; director, Warner-Lambert Company* 

C. G. Eklund, director, Bendix Corporation* 

James L. Ferguson, director, Union Carbide Corporation* 

Richard H. Furlaud. chairman, Squibb Corporation* 

Patricia R. Harris, director, International Business Machines (IBM)* 

Theodore M. Hesburgh. president, Notre Dame University; director, Utah 
(Mining) International*; director. International Business Machines (IBM)* 
William R. Hewlett, director, Chrysler Corporation* 

Ralph Lazarus, chairman. Federated Department Stores; director, General 
Electric*; director, Scott Paper* 

Edward T. Pratt, Jr., director, International Paper Company 

J. Stanford Smith, director. General Motors*; director, International Paper Company 

1980 

Alexander Haig, president. United Technologies (resigned to become secretary of 
state) 


1982 

Robert Floeree, chairman. Georgia-Pacifict 

Howard Kauffmann. President, Exxont 

Richard Lyman. Rockefeller Foundation 

John D. Macomber, chairman, Celanese Corporation* 

Donald Trautlein, chairman. Bethlehem Steclt 



Selected Members of Chase Manhattan Bank's 
International Advisory Board 


Members from Brazil 

1970 Augusto T. A. Antunes, CAEMI and ICOM1+ 

1977 Antonio Gallotti, president. Brazil Light and BRASCAN— 
Administrate Investimentos Lida t 
1982 Paulo D. Villares, Villares Group* 

Members from the United States 

1970 Eugene Black, former president. World Bankt 

William Blackie. chairman. Caterpillar Tractor Companyt 
Donald C. Burnham, chairman, Westinghouse Electric* 

George Champion, former Chase president and chairman 
Harrison Dunning, chairman, Scott Paper* 

Carl Gerstacker, chairman, Dow Chemical* 

Patrick Haggerty, Chairman, Texas Instruments* 

William A. Hewitt, chairman, Deere & Company* 

John J. Powers, Jr, Pfizer* 

Rawleigh Warner, Jr., chairman. Mobil (Standard Oil of 
New York)* 

1977 Henry Kissinger, former secretary of state and national security 
adviser and former executive studies project consultant, Goldman 
Sachs 

1978 John Louden, Chairman of Supervisory Board, Royal Dutch 
Petroleum* 

1982 David Rockefeller 

Chairmen of the boards of American Metal Climax (AMAX), 
Caterpillar*; Boise Cascade 

Sourest: Chase Manhattan Bank, annual reports. 1970-1962: Directory at American Firms Operating in Foreign 
Countries (New Vbrk: Simon & Schuster), annual, various years; Engineering and Mining Journal, November 
1976; Moody's tndustnal Manual (New York: Frederic Hatch & Company) annual. 1970-1962; Who* Who in 
America (Chicago; Marquis Who's Who. Inc.. 1972 and 1962 edlttona); U S Senate. 95th Cong.. 2d ••••.. 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. Subcommittee on Reports. Accounting and Management. Interlocking 
Directorates Among the Ma/or US Corporations (Washington D C. Government Pnrtng Office. 1978) 



The Last Hurrah 

Nelson Rockefeller was in good spirits when he arrived at Room 5600 on 
January 27 He was now the master of this realm, a hushed hive of scores of secre¬ 
taries. accountants, and financial analysts busily working to preserve, protect, and 
defend the Rockefeller name and family empire Here seventy-five family mists, val¬ 
ued at more than $1 billion in 1974. were administered But the family's wealth was 
much greater Because of a recent real estate boom. Rockefeller Center alone was 
worth several hundred million dollars Twelve other foundations were also under 
the Rockefellers’ influence 

Greater than their money was their reach David’s rule was unquestioned over 
a bank whose assets had grown from $13.6 billion in 1969 to over $30 billion by 
1979 Through Chase, the family not only had access to credit for their own ven¬ 
tures, like 1BEC, but had influence on the boards of scores of corporations and pri¬ 
vate companies and nonprofit institutions, here and abroad Governments, too, 
listened to David Rockefeller. Chase's huge trust depanment commanded a ready 
market for vital bond sales for everything from housing projects to hospitals, from 
nuclear power plants to hydroelectric dams, from computers to campuses In 
Room 5600. insulated from Manhattans sirens and roaring streets. Nelson moved 
through a world of whispered deference to the very mention of his name 

It was a name he had always been comfortable with, unlike his father and 
his children. Rodman was the exception, hiding his shyness behind a haughty 
extenor, eager to prove his worth to a doubting father Despite IBEC’s chronic fail¬ 
ure to pay a dividend and losses in the tens of millions. Rodman was now draw¬ 
ing an annual salary of more than $100,000 " Nelson had not been impressed by 
Rodman^ captaining of IBEC. but at least the company's most important and 
potential lucrative assets in Brazil had been saved If the Brazilian Miracle reap¬ 
peared and the conquest of the Amazon was renewed, IBEC, or whatever firm 
bought IBEC, would be positioned to make a killing, especially in real estate The 
value of the 1,030.000-acre Bodoquena ranch alone would be enormous The 
development projects planned or pioneered by IBEC and ALA in areas like the SSo 
Francisco River Valley. Mato Grosso, and the Central Planalto would come to 
fruition eventually, as would scores of downsized versions of the hydroelectric 
dams and Great Lakes that had been proposed for flooding Indian lands along the 
Amazon. Xingu, Araguaia. Tocantins. TapajOs, Negro, and—yes—Roosevelt rivers 
The economic boom on the frontier, in turn, could only help IBEC's other ven¬ 
tures in the coastal metropolitan areas Whether IBEC or its successor partici¬ 
pated. all hinged on Rodman, which made Nelson uneasy He and Rodman had 
never been dose Rodman was starved for affection, and Nelson, like his father 
before him. was unable to give it 

It had not been that way with Michael, and in these last years he had given 
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the lost son much thought Like his older brother Steven's reflective retreat from 
power into antiwar sentiments, philosophy, and the classroom. Michaels with¬ 
drawal into anthropology had puzzled his father. Michael had felt the need to step 
back—as far as New Guinea—to put the Rockefeller name into perspective within 
a broader human plane. Nelson had never felt such a need. He unquestioningly 
and eagerly accepted his legacy of power 

Only Laurance. of all of his generation, seemed to recognize the ideological 
fuel that fired Nelson^ drive and hacked off from the Mamchacan Calvinism that 
had penetrated and taken over his family's early Baptist roots. With his characteris¬ 
tic sardonic smile, Laurance turned, instead, to his work in conservation and, ulti¬ 
mately; to the inner peace of Zen His curiosity about venture capital adventures 
had grown into a belief that conservation and capitalism were not mutually exclu¬ 
sive. but, rather, were mutually dependent if both the planet and humanity were to 
thrive. It was as if a lifetime of investing in aviation (now extended into outer space 
through a holding company called National Aviation) had given him a U-2's view of 
the world, where green—not people or their borders—is seen.* 

Laurance still commanded the conservation side of the realm, which Nelson 
respected But while Laurance gave beauty to the world. Nelson took it or, rather, 
bought it for his own possession Even his decision to share his art collection 
through reproductions was based on an anticipation of pecuniar)- return. It was this 
that gave him such cheer on the morning of January 27 when he entered his office 
in Room 5600 and began work with his twenty-five-year-old aide, Megan Marshack. 

Yet there was also a haunting quality to this effort His first book on his col¬ 
lection had been of the carvings of New Guinea tribesmen. Other men may have 
balked at creating a memorial to a dead son by using the carvings of the people 
who had taken his life, but Nelson had no such qualms. He saw these carvings, 
like all an. as objets d art, separate from the people who created them. If he had 
any interest in the artists themselves, it was only to enhance his own enjoyment of 
w-hat they had created. 

There was nothing new- here in Nelson’s life He had the same attitude when 
he thought he could destroy Diego Rivera's mural because he—or others he 
respected—found it politically offensive Placing the Asmat tribesmens art in a 
book or in a museum was not different from placing any “primitive" art for display; 
like pinned butterflies, they were beauty for the eye of the beholder If anything, 
such practices were a time-honored tradition in the Americas, since Hcman Cortes 
dazzled Europe with the art of the slaughtered Aztec Indians and the descendants 


•hven (his. perspective had its com rad tet tons National Aviations portfolio was as consciously onenied 
toward ihe Pentagon and the industry«'struggling to adjust to the winddown of the Vietnam War" as it was 
to NASAs space program, see National Aviations 1971 Annual Report, p 7 
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of European colonists in North America established the first museums to preserve 
the artifacts of the continent's Native American dead. Nelson’s father, John, Jr., had 
collected Navajo rugs and exquisite pottery. John 3rd had collected George Catlin’s 
stoical portraits of “vanishing’’ Indians, including Catlin’s depiction of prairie 
Indians fleeing before nature’s fire. Laurance enjoyed Indian ammtsi myths that 
enhanced the wonder of nature’s beauties. During a tour of South America, he was 
entranced by local Indian lore about the Iguagu Falls between Paraguay and Brazil, 
which had “such obvious hydroelectrical potential." 10 but in his story- for National 
Geographic he did not mention the Indians themselves or ask what had happened 
to them The sufferings of indigenous peoples, although lamentable, were never 
mentioned in Rockefeller accounts of their art. The myth of the essential goodness 
of a country was not open to question; you either “believed" in the United States or 
Brazil and were patriotic or risked seeming un-American or un-Brazilian or. in 
Michaels case, an ingrate before one’s European hosts. 

Yet. had Michael known the recent political history of the Asmat’s clash with 
Dutch colonial authorities; had he known this origin of the bis j poles, the revenge 
poles that he craved for his father^ Museum of Pnmitive Art, or, finally, had he 
been told and had he only listened to what he heard, he might have broken the 
acquisitive habits of his family, of his culture, if only for the more selfish reason of 
protecting his own life. Because he had chosen adventure and taken the nsks to 
possess art he admired, he had perished. 

Nelson honored this trait in Michael, much as he honored it in himself. 
When he published the first volume of his art collection. Masterpieces of Pnmitive 
Art, it included pieces collected by Michael and himself, dating back to his first 
acquisition, the Sumatran dagger with the handle shaped like a shrunken human 
skull, hair and all. Mindlessly, Nelson had included this piece in a book he meant 
as a tnbute to the son who best earned forward his ow-n spirit, at least in this cor¬ 
ner of Nelson's capacity for love. He never questioned the more homfymg aspects 
of what the presence of such tnbal art said about the advance of European civi¬ 
lization. Michael, near the end of his short life, did, showing more wisdom than 
his elders. “The West thinks in terms of bnnging advance and opportunity to such 
a place," he had written his parents from the Dutch colony. “In actuality, we bring 
a cultural bankruptcy which will last for many years. The Asmat, like every other 
comer of the world, is being sucked into a world economy and a world culture 
which insists on economic plenty as a primary ideal/’" 1 

Now Nelson was prepanng another book as a family memorial, this one to 
the person who had given him his love of an. his mother He spent the day going 
over photographs of Abbys collection. Helping him was Megan Marshack, who 
buoyed his spints with a good-natured bantering that only she seemed to get 
away with. Nelson obviously enjoyed her 

Later in the afternoon. Nelson excused himself and hurned over to the 
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Buckley School, a pnvate elementary school on East Seventy-third Street Henry 
Kissinger had agreed to address the student body, which included Nelson's sons 
by Happy. Nelson. Jr, and Mark. Nelson introduced the former secretary of state 
After the event. Nelson and the boys went to the Rockefeller apartment on 
Fifth Avenue. That evening after dinner, he said he was going to the office to work 
on the art project Instead, he joined Marshack at Juniors old town house on West 
Fifty-fourth Street, around the comer from Abby's Museum of Modem An. Nelson 
had used it as his office, governing the state from there rather than from the 
dreary Governor’s Mansion in Albany, which he seldom shared with either Tod or 
Happy He had always had a roving eye. Now, well past the autumn of his years, 
he had found someone who gave him the illusion of youth 

At about 10:15 pm.. Nelson suffered a massive heart attack. Two hours later, 
he was pronounced dead at the hospital 

Try as they might, his family and aides could not conceal the fact that Nelson 
had died in the company of a woman whose home across the street had been paid 
for by Nelson, as had the flowers he often sent her Hoping to avoid any suggestion 
of adultery’. Nelson's closest aide, Hugh Morrow, initially told the press that Nelson 
had been discovered by his bodyguard, slumped over his work at Room 5600. But 
within twenty-four hours, the cover-up unraveled. Witnesses had seen Megan at 
Nelson's town house and later at the hospital, still holding the oxygen bottle 

Steven Rockefeller, Jr., handled the matter with grace Asked dunng a radio 
appearance what he would say if she walked in. he responded. ‘I would say to 
her, I hope you made Grandfather happy."^ 

On Sunday, January’ 28, 1979, Nelsons body was cremated. The next day, 
only his immediate family took part in the procession of limousines that accompa¬ 
nied his ashes to the small family cemetery at Pocantico. As the procession w’ound 
us way up a moss-covered road to the grassy hilltop overlooking the Hudson, a 
news helicopter hovered in the distance For once in the Nelson Rockefeller story, 
the press was told to keep a distance. 

Three days later, some 2,200 people poured into Riverside Church to attend 
an invitation-only memorial service United Nations Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim led princes, ambassadors, and other dignitaries from seventy-one 
nations. Chief Justice W'arren Burger. Nixon’s replacement for liberal Earl Warren, 
led the Supreme Court justices. Martin Luther King, Sr., prayed for Nelsons rest¬ 
less soul. Lady Bird Johnson lowered her head in memory of her late husbands 
friend as Dr William Sloane Coffin, the liberal pastor who had opposed Nelson's 
support for "LBJ’s War" in Vietnam, gave the invocation Metropolitan Opera's 
Roberta Peters sent “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind echoing through the 
vaulted Gothic cathedral Nelson's father had built as Christian modernism's 
answer to Fundamentalism 

\\ r hile David Rockefeller eulogized his older brother. President Carter sat 
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stiffly in the front pew with Happy, never anticipating how actions Nelson had 
already taken on behalf of the Shah of Iran would lead to his own fall from power 
within the year. Former President Jerry Ford was there, too. anticipating the com¬ 
ing Republican victory that might have been his—or Nelson’s—had he kept 
Rockefeller and won the critical northeastern states in 1976. Ford's secretary of 
slate and the next administration's chief of the Central American Task Force, 
Henry Kissinger, his voice breaking with emotion, recalled his old friend in all his 
contradictions, his outrageous demands, his perennial optimism, and his loneli¬ 
ness at the top. 

Yet it was the least eloquent eulogy that captured the essence of what it 
meant to be a son of John D. Rockefeller, Jr Rodman, IBECs president, bearing a 
torch that now barely flickered, still staggered under the weight of the dream of 
what IBEC should have been and his fathers expectations. His prose, like his 
voice, was numb. “1 thank God that the world is a better place because Nelson 
Rockefeller passed by," he finally said, moving Happy lo her only tears during the 
hour and a half ceremony. Rodmans loss, terrible and final, had preceded this day 
by many years It was, in its own stilted way. Nelson’s most telling legacy. 

Except for another: 1,610 works of “primitive art" collected from indigenous 
peoples around the world He left them all, valued conservatively at $5 million, to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art to keep alive the name of the son whose memory 
haunted him to the end. Michael. 

The day before Nelson’s memorial service, 3 million Iranians filled the 
streets of Teheran to cheer the return of the Muslim priest who had called the 
Shah “the servant of the dollar." Ayatollah Khomeini, after years of exile, went 
immediately to his new home, a school on the poorer south side of the city in 
symbolic disdain for the posh homes that oil money had built in the northern sec¬ 
tor. Khomeini was now denouncing American oil companies and the CIA with the 
same vehemence he had used to condemn the Shah’s effort to enfranchise women 
as an attempt “to corrupt our chaste women" and the Shah's Literacy Corps as a 
plot to undermine the fundamentalist Muslim clergy in the countryside. Fewer 
than two weeks later, the Shah’s army, reeling before assaults by Islamic militia¬ 
men and pro-Khomeini mutinies, collapsed. Within weeks, the Carter administra¬ 
tion was reassessing its open-door policy toward the Shah. The monarch, on bad 
advice, had waited too long to come to the United States; now, without his most 
powerful advocate. Nelson Rockefeller, lo keep them open, the gates were closed. 
It would lake David Rockefeller and Kissinger months to pull them open again, 
tnggenng the overrunning of the U.S. Embassy and the taking of hostages that 
would allow the election of Nelson’s arch foe. Ronald Reagan. 

By then, a tide of religious fundamentalism had swept over not only Iran, but 
the United Stales as well. The Rockefellers' choice for president, George Bush, 
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would have to settle, like Nelson, for second place. Again, it was the socially conser¬ 
vative born-again movement that had rejected the "womanizing divorcee’ from New 
York in 1964 that played a key role. Jimmy Carter had awakened them four years 
before into political life, after Carter revealed his liberal agenda, they joined forces 
with the young Turks of the New r Right that had backed Reagan in 1976. Together, 
these forces had swelled into a powerful movement behind Reagan by 1979 

Nelson, quietly backing George Bush, had seen the Reagan wave coming 
and been appalled. What Nelson never knew w r as that the pnncipal players in that 
movement included leaders of the Fundamentalist missionary organization whose 
success had been shaped by his own career and by his personal allies in govern¬ 
ment and business: the Wyclifle Bible Translators. 
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THY WILL BE DONE 


Retreat of toe Chosen 

William Cameron Townsend was not happy that one door after another in 
the Islamic world was slamming in the face of the Lord. Kenneth Pike, his top lin¬ 
guist, was about to visit Iran for consultations with the Shahs government when 
the Islamic revolution erupted. Translators from the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics (SIL) already were there; now their prayers were whether to stay. The 
U.S. Embassy, after all. was still a formidable presence in Teheran. 

Muslim countries to the east were also off limits Afghanistan had balked on 
a contract despite SI Lis efforts that dated back to 1971; the recent communist 
coup made entry even less plausible. Pakistan’s President All Bhutto, despite his 
defense of minorities and Cam’s personal appeal, had also hesitated. When he was 
overthrown by General Zia, CIA-backed cross-border operations against the com¬ 
munist government in Afghanistan began in earnest, tnggenng the Soviet Union's 
own massive military intervention. 

It looked like Indochina all over again, without the jungle and with the roles 
reversed. This time, it would be Soviet soldiers dying in a hopeless war against 
well-armed guerrillas enjoying local support. It would prove to be Leonid 
Brezhnev’s worst mistake and the Soviet Union’s fatal adventure, but the CIA’s 
secret war—fought in the name of Allah—also barred Cam’s Christian missionar¬ 
ies from having an official sponsor. 

Camls effort to get Bible translators into the Muslim world through its back 
door, the Soviet Union’s southern republics, was no more successful. It was not 
for want of trying. He made eleven tnps to the Soviet Union, mostly to the oil-rich 
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Caucasus. But the charges that S1L had had links to the CIA in Vietnam and Latin 
America were having their effect. PravJd calling S1L a “nest of spies." 

For Cam personally, the worst casualty was not the loss of Vietnam, or even 
possibly Brazil. The worst was Mexico. He did not have Uzaro Qrdenas behind 
him now. The former president had died in October 1970, worried to the end 
about U S. dominance of the hemisphere Cam had tried to develop a closer rela¬ 
tionship with the Qrdenas family through a museum memorializing his friend¬ 
ship with the “Great Commoner" and Cam’s support of the presidents Indian 
policies and confrontation with Standard Oil. In 1977. he invited the president's 
family—including his son. Senator Cuauhtemoc Cardenas Solarzano, a rising 
leader in Mexican national politics—to North Carolina to attend the dedication of 
the Qrdenas Museum at the JAARS base. 

It was a Townsend public relations coup. The Belk fortune was amply repre¬ 
sented in the program by scion John Belk, now the mayor of Charlotte, North 
Carolina. Lieutenant Governor James Green, U.S. Senator Carl Curtis, and 
Mexican Ambassador Hugo M4rgain were also on hand to remind Amcncans of 
the importance that Qrdenas and Uncle Qm had for inter-Amencan fnendship. 
But the real stars were the Qrdenas family: the deceased presidents widow, who 
cut the ribbon, and the senator and his wife and two sons. 

The Mexican blessing, publicized in the United States and abroad, signaled that 
all was well ag?in in the world of the Wycliffe Bible Translators. In Peru. Cams sec¬ 
ond oldest branch, the military regime deemed it timely to grant SIL a new contract 
The process involved still another commission with a new set of recommendations 
and an offer to SIL of another twenty years. SIL wisely settled lor ten. Social stability 
in Peru was tenuous, and the presence of Americans in sensitive positions could still 
arouse passions For instance, teachers had recently gone on strike across the country 
except in the jungle, where most of SILs bilingual teachers did not miss a beat SILs 
deference to those in power brought its rewards, first with the renewed contract and 
then with a medal for Qm from Fernando Belaunde Terry, who took office again on 
the promise of Amazonian oil, more deforestation, and fifty new jungle cities. 

Similar recognition occuned in the South Pacific. The Philippine Ministry of 
Education gave SIL a medal for helping dictator Ferdinand Marcos build his “New 
Society." In 1973, the regime had given SIL the Ramon Magsaysay Award, the 
prize that had us origins in Nelson Rockefeller’s collaboration with Magsaysay’s 
CIA mentor. Colonel Edward Lansdale, in Cold War propaganda. “We wxiuld like 
to erase the impression that there is a dictatorship." Marcos's ambassador had said 
upon arriving in Charlotte, North Qrolina, for the award ceremonies. 1 

Marcos’s “New Society" had slated dams and floods for the famous nee ter¬ 
races of the tribes of Luzon to provide irrigation and electricity for coastal planta¬ 
tions. To build this Bicol River Basin Development Project, the Marcos regime had 
already received millions of dollars in loans from the Agency for International 
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Development and Eximbank to finance studies Although modeled after the 
Mekong River Basin and the Volta River Basin projects, the Bicol project was billed 
as ihe forerunner. AID argued that “once the project is found to be successful it 
would be replicated in other underdeveloped countries in the world, notably 
Southeast Asian and African countries." 5 

The selling of all these projects, like Cam's pitches for S1L to Washington, 
was always couched in the context of their prophylactic benefits against commu¬ 
nist insurgencies. Yet the real mobilization of peasants into rebellion, giving com¬ 
munists a local mass base, usually followed the development schemes and 
relocation plans and growing militanzation in the countryside This was certainly 
true in the Bicol project, which initiated AID fieldwork in 1972. with firefights 
between Marcos's constabulary and the New People’s Army first recorded in the 
Camannes Sur in August 1973 Although the value of the projects as a substitute 
for agrarian reform was unquestionable, they were on the drawing boards before 
insurgency was serious. It was their implementation and threat of displacing 
90,000 Igorot people that made the rebellion serious. The Cold War was a ined- 
and-true excuse for corporate planners to get money past congressional tightwads 
in foreign-aid hearings; once the projects were initiated and rebellion broke out, 
the self-fulfilling prophecy was perpetuated. 

Despite counterinsurgency operations in the Philippines that were backed 
with US helicopters, weapons, and Special Forces, the Kaling^ and Brintoc tribes¬ 
men of Luzon were holding their own. This situation womed the CLA station in 
Manila, especially the tribes’ willingness to form a bloc with communist-led gueml- 
las from the New Peoples Army, the Huks reincarnated In the Muslim south, on 
Mindanao and the Sulu Islands, the Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF) was 
doing the same with small farmers who were being pushed off their lands to make 
way for plantations that supplied bananas and pineapples to Del Monte (which had 
recently purchased United Fruit's infamous banana plantations in Guatemala, as 
well). The Marcos regime put a special emphasis on the Muslim islands; it was here 
that 80 percent of his army was stationed, having earned the wrath of the local pop¬ 
ulation in February 1974 by mdiscnmmate use of U.S.-supplied naval firepower 
against MNLF rebels, almost leveling the city of Jolo, the histoncal center of Muslim 
culture. It was here that Marcos sent Christian settlers from the north as part of an 
"agranan reform" that applied only to lands on which rice and com were cultivated, 
thereby exempting two-thirds of the lands used by exporters like Del Monte And, it 
is not surprising, it was here that S1L established its Philippines headquarters in an 
attempt to occupy local Muslim tribes with the power of the Christian Lord By 
1981, SIL had more personnel in the Philippines (287) than in Peru l262), all work¬ 
ing under contracts with Marcos’s Education and National Defense departments 

But even in these victories for the Lord, there were portents of change, some of 
them unsettling. In Sills younger ranks, there was a growing recognition of the need 
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for a less strident and more sensitive mission in that part of the world These younger 
Silers also wanted to upscale SILs linguistic skills and to embrace new anthropologi¬ 
cal ones To earn respect as competent genuine contributors to the science of linguis¬ 
tics. SILers tned to integrate into their work the more recent study of the connection 
between theones of knowledge and language that interpreted grammar as the con¬ 
ceptualization of experience, including culture It was precisely this deeper cultural 
probe that gave linguistics an added attraction to the intelligence community, includ¬ 
ing the CIA And it was precisely this nonjudgmental, relativistic equaling of cultural 
planes and its capacity for self-reflection on one's own values that made it so chal¬ 
lenging, even threatening, to those who believed they were the Chosen. 

Anthropologist Jon Landabaru charged that there was a lack of professional¬ 
ism among SIL’s translators who, like most technicians, did not have the higher 
training needed to go beyond the same theory and method they had been learning 
almost by rote since the inception of SIL's summer sessions “Is it possible that this 
attitude has something to do with religious models?” he asked. “ Why don’t 
they carry out research aimed at a deeper understanding of the indigenous men¬ 
tality? ... In my opinion, the answer is obvious. SIL theory is that which is best 
adapted to its missionary practice. ... The missionary tells the Indians Give us 
the form |of your language| so that we can take care of the content.'" ‘ 

A new voice rose in the debate, SILs biggest nightmare: Indian critics. In the 
past, SIL only rarely had to deal with them In 1959 at the Inter-Amencan Indian 
Institute's conference in Guatemala. Cam and anthropologist Dons Stone (daugh¬ 
ter of United Fruit’s chairman “Sam the Banana Man" Zemurray) had helped the 
U S. delegation marginalize as “Communist" Guatemalan Indian dissent over the 
reversal of land reform since the CIA overthrew the elected government of 
President Jacobo Arbenz * In the past, conferences had been dominated by Anglos 
or fudinos who were delegates of governments, in some cases. Cam and other 
SILers actually spoke for the Indians as official delegates from Peru. 

Now the Indians spoke for themselves At the second Barbados Conference 
in 1977, Indian representatives insisted that “the use of language .. ought to be 
governed by the Indian people themselves within their own channels of creativ¬ 
ity"' The following year, Campa Indians in Peru held their first convention that 
was free of influence by the government's agrarian reform agency They promptly 
affiliated with the besieged National Agrarian Confederation and discussed Lima's 
unwillingness to grant titles to land that lumber interests and foreign oil and other 
companies coveted After approving laws on behalf of elders, women, and chil¬ 
dren, they endorsed the calling of a national Indian congress 

SIL's record had already come under scrutiny for the failure of its Peru 
branch to push for land titles or to intervene against Cities Service in 1974 for 
turning an SIL airstrip into a supply depot, then trying to destroy fruit trees to 
lengthen the airstrip—all without permission from the local Amarakaen Indians 
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In Mexico’s southern stale of Chiapas, the sue of recently located oil 
deposits, journalists investigating U.S. missions in Chiapas began focusing on 
SILs jungle training camp. Beleaguered by calls for protectionism, the government 
of Jos* Lopez Portillo distanced itself from SIL. Officials of the National Indian 
Institute launched investigations into SILs practices and record of compliance with 
its contract with them. 

As foreigners and opponents of many of the Indians' religious traditions. 
SILers were easy scapegoats. The smoke from SILs sacrifice served as a screen for 
LOpez Portillo’s sale of oil and natural gas to the United States. Two weeks after the 
unpopular natural-gas negotiations with the Carter administration culminated in a 
deal, Mexico’s Education Department announced that us contract with SIL was 
over. SIL members would no longer be able to receive student visas, a privilege 
enjoyed since the 1930s. Half the branch was obliged to retreat back to SILs new 
International Linguistics Center in Dallas; SILs fabled jungle training camp in 
Chiapas was closed. For SIL, the era of Qrdenas was over. 

It had been over for the Mexican people for some forty years. South of the 
United States, environmental and labor conditions had deteriorated for Mexicans 
who were working in vegetable plantations of firms like Del Monte serving the 
U.S. winter market and m factones of Amencan companies that had abandoned 
the Amencan worker in search of low-wage labor Out of this poverty amid for- 
eign-dominated development, the name Cardenas again emerged as a symbol of 
resistance. His family had watched the investigations around SIL Persuaded by 
mounting charges of improprieties, they, too. began to distance themselves. For 
Cam, this was a hard blow 

The worst came in November 1980, when the Inter-American Indian 
Institute (111) sponsored the next Inter-Amencan Indian conference in Mtrida, 
Mexico, the country of its birth Cam led SILs traditional delegation But for the 
first time in its history, the conference included many Indian representatives of 
governments. Cam listened, disbelieving, as delegate after delegate denounced his 
life’s work. SIL was “an ideological and political institution,"' he heard, its scientific 
name concealing not only a religious agenda, but a worldview that was alien to 
Indian traditions and a U.S. political force that undermined national sovereignly. 
SILs allies—notably the delegations from the military regimes of Chile, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Paraguay, and Honduras—fought back, but now they were a minority. The 
majority of the conference’s delegates piassed a resolution calling on member gov¬ 
ernments to scrutinize SILs activities and, if necessary, to banish the organization. 

To give their target a human face, the delegates focused on the man among 
them who most symbolized SIL its founder, William Cameron Townsend. It was a 
chance for the Inter-American Indian Institute Conference to salvage its credibility 
and authenticity and to rescue the name of Cardenas from gnngo usurpers. For 
Cam. it may have been the worst day of his life 
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A resolution was introduced to strip him of the title “Benefactor of the 
Linguistically Isolated Population of America," an honor given him at the previous 
conference in Brazil in 1972. The delegates rose and gave the resolution a stand¬ 
ing ovation. When the applause finally ended, Cam left, never to return 

It was the culmination of a rise of national Indian organizations throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. In Brazil, Indian resistance had grown since progressive 
Catholic clencs, acting as the Indigcnist Missionary Council, had sponsored 
Indian leadership conferences. In 1980, Indian leaders assembled at Campo 
Grande in Mato Grosso do Sul, Brazil, and formed the Union of Indian Nations 
(UNI), Brazil's first national Indian organization. One of the leaders of the Xavantc 
tribe, Mario Juruna, was then denied his right to attend the Fourth Russell 
Tnbunal on Human Rights in Rotterdam FUNAI argued before the Brazilian court 
that Juruna was legally their ward and as a minor, he could not leave the country 
without FUNAI's permission; FUNAI lost. Juruna not only attended, but chaired 
some of the tribunals sessions and went on to become the first Amazonian Indian 
elected to the Brazilian Congress. Under the watchful eye of the international 
press, bigots now had to suffer the challenges of an Indian fellow congressman. 

Cam should have seen it coming. In 1976, when SIL was prepanng to enter 
the Uaup£s jungle in northwestern Brazil at the request of the military regime and 
the U.S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, the BIAs strongest Indian opponent, the American 
Indian Movement (AIM), was already moving into the international arena. SIL trans¬ 
lators had seen them at the heanngs in Geneva of the United Nations’ international 
Human Rights Commission After a dramatic entry beating drums. AIM leaders pre¬ 
sented the cases of the seizure of the Sioux's Black Hills for gold and now uranium, 
of strip-mining in Colorado and Wyoming on Indian reservations, of the deaths of 
Navajo uranium miners in New Mexico, and on and on, joining the Indian chorus 
from other countnes where charges ranged from theft and repression to systematic 
elhnocide and, in the case of the Ache of Paraguay, genocide. 

Tut Resurrection or Ronald Reagan-and Holocaust 

In the face of such growing resistance and his own humiliation at the Intcr- 
Amencan Indian Conference, Cam consoled himself by knowing the Will of the 
Lord and seeing it expressed in the victory that month of Ronald Reagan He had 
made himself part of Reagans will to conquer the Rockefeller liberals of his party, 
the Lord’s Will to let it happen, Americans' will to see that it did 

In 1979, after Nelson Rockefeller had passed from living humanity into his¬ 
tory’. Cam had gathered with other members of Christian Fundamentalism to form 
the Religious Roundtable. The choice of the name was not accidental, 

The Business Roundtable, which had been formed earlier in the decade by 
corporate luminaries, had been at the heart of corporate reaction to the environ- 
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menial, labor, and foreign policy reforms urged by the grass-roots consumer and 
political movements of the 1960s and 1970s Disenchantment with Carter by 
social conservatives and bom-again Christians convinced a sales executive from 
one corporate member. Colgate-Palmolive, that the lime was ripe to organize 
Fundamentalism with corporate organizational techniques and money into a new 
political movement in the United States. The targets were politicians who did not 
pass the test of biblical purity. Such tests had first been used dunng the 1976 elec¬ 
tions. when candidates in the primaries in Texas were confronted with a thirty- 
five-page questionnaire prepared by Fundamentalists, the primary winners were 
those who had been judged most biblically "correct" By 1979, Virginia preacher 
Jerry Falwell's Moral Majority was targeting liberals like Frank Church, chairman 
of the Senate Intelligence Committee, for political oblivion. Falwell's goal was a 
Fundamentalist president and a Fundamentalist Congress ruling a Christian 
Amenca. He had reason to hope for success Pollsters estimated that more than 45 
million Protestants considered themselves evangelicals, and although they did not 
vote as a bloc, most were conservative, white, and suburban and deeply upset by 
the social reform and protest movements. Like their rural forebears from small 
towns, they blamed cities for the sins of women's liberation, the Equal Rights 
Amendment, abortion, drugs, and wayward children. 

Cnmmals, homosexuals, and socialists were grouped together in the litany 
of the damned, with liberals, biological scientists, and "secular humanists" a close 
second in the race to hell. Satan's commission was winning, they feared, and 
Carter’s defense policy had left the South, the home of many of the nation's mili¬ 
tary' bases, yearning for defense contracts on the scale of the prosperous war years. 
Ironically, the Vietnam War had left many Amencans with a general decline of 
faith in science and rationality. Some, because it was fought at all, others, because 
they believed it was not fought hard enough In both camps of dissenters, the 
blame was pul on liberal policymakers. Millions of Amencans felt frightened and 
were easy prey to apocalyptic visions. 

Ronald Reagan appeared to share those visions and sought to appeal as a 
savior to those who held them. There were profound political differences within 
the evangelical movement, but all evangelicals had one common charactenstic: 
They tended to be more conservative than their peers in every demographic group 
and were at least a large minority of each." Carter’s people, too, understood the 
importance of these voters. “We re working as if bom-again w'ere the crucial factor 
in this election, said an aide." But it was Reagan who stole the show, helped by 
Jerry Falwcll and his Texas-based colleague, Jim Robinson. “I’ll do anything 1 can 
to sec that Carter is not re-elected," Robinson said. 1 

Yet, of all the principles building the Religious Right into a cohesive political 
force, the most important was perhaps the least knowm. Edward McAteer was the 
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Colgate-Palmolive salesman who was the real organizing lorce behind the politi¬ 
cized Fundamentalist movement McAteer had the glib tongue of his profession, 
substituting Chnst for soap in his market analysis He was more than a fnend of 
Cam Townsend, he was a major figure on the board of Wycliffe Associates, which 
was now a powerhouse of resources for S1L, providing u and JAARS with con¬ 
struction skills, money, promotion, and overnight stays for furloughed translators 
on fund-raising tours In return, testimonies from returned translators, films, 
books, and slide shows parlayed surrogate travels around the world for suburban 
believers. Special tnps to the jungle bases allowed the more affluent faithful actu¬ 
ally to partake in adventure for God. The sheer human energy amassed by 
Wycliffe Associates was impressive, but the financial core was fueled by reliable 
wealthy S1L backers like North Carolina’s James A Jones, one ol the largest con¬ 
tractors for military^ bases in Vietnam, and oilman Nelson Bunker Hunt of Texas 
Bunker Hunt had helped me considerably," McAteer freely offered 

Wycliffe Associates’ “500 Club was designed to offer the ncher members a 
way out of service through cash; $500 or more each year was all it took to gel a 
special certificate of membership Some gave much more Texas's corporate lead¬ 
ers were prominent in helping Cam build SILs International Linguistics Center 
near Dallas; the Linguistics Center’s board meeting was one of those special occa¬ 
sions where a Rockefeller business partner like Trammel Crow could rub shoul¬ 
ders with an ultranghtist like Nelson Bunker Hunt But they were the old core of 
supporters. The real power in Wycliffe Associates was its thousands of newer 
members, spreading the influence of Sll. across the country, and the influence of 
Wycliffe Associates in Cam's organization 

Promoting and leading this hase of support into politics was McAteer's forte 
During the Carter administration, his name began to appear among New Right 
circles in Washington. D.C., connected with North Carolina's Senator Jesse Helms 
It was McAteer who brought Jerry Falwell into this crowd, helping Falwell build 
the Moral Majority. Then, in 1979. McAteer organized the Religious Roundtable. 
Well funded. McAteer pulled together many of the Fundamentalists leaders of the 
nation to back the candidacy of Ronald Reagan 

Cam was one of those who followed McAteer into the founding meeting of 
the Religious Roundtable. If he had any reservations about where this would lead 
S1L and how it would play in l.atin America (where Reagan’s name was anathema 
because of his condemnation of Carter’s Panama Canal treaty). Cams base of sup¬ 
port in the homeland and his top financial backers left him little choice. He was, 
at the end of his career, trapped by the Far Right Fundamentalist base on which 
he had built Wycliffcs success at home 

Cam explained his political metamorphosis as nonideological, the result of a 
service to God and Indian that led him into a different set of circumstances. He 
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never recognized that his success abroad was the result of more earthly powers, 
not the least of whom was Nelson Rockefeller. 

In 1980. while Ronald Reagan was riding fear and anger to the White 
House. Cam celebrated the dedication of SlUs new translation of the Cakchiqucl 
New Teslament in Guatemala. Cam’s old translation, done fifty years before, had 
proved inadequate. Many of the Indians had found his celebrated psychophone- 
mic translation too general to be understood by Indians speaking different 
Cakchiquel dialects. SIL accompanied its release with a new edition of Tolo: The 
Volcano’s Son, Cams tale of how Guatemalan Indians almost succumbed to the 
temptation of Russian-inspired Indian revolutions raging across the border in El 
Salvador. Only now, perhaps in deference to Cam's ambition to have SIL enter the 
Soviet Caucasus, the Russian was simply called a “foreigner." 

In the Guatemalan hills that had launched his career, Cam could see the 
results of the Lord’s Will. If they were not all he had hoped for, there was at least 
a great harvest of souls. If he was disturbed that many of these souls had been 
dispatched to their Maker by murder or that many of these murders now 
included Cakchiquel Protestants, he did not say, at least publicly. The seizure of 
Indian lands along highways leading to recent mineral and oil strikes had politi¬ 
cized the Christian highlanders. Most of these evangelized Maya tribes were the 
same Indians who had all but ignored the fall of Arbenz in 1954 and had shown 
little interest in the ladino guerrillas who had been hunted down by the army 
and the Green Berets in the 1960s. Now, however, they were learning firsthand 
about the army and its U S. military and CIA advisers. In May 1978, more than 
600 Kekchi Indians who were protesting eviction from the Polochi Valley were 
fired upon by the army in PanzOs, Alta Verapaz, a new oil-exploration district 
about 125 miles north of Guatemala City. 11 The Panzos massacre of some 100 
men, women, and children was a turning point; word raced through the high¬ 
lands, radicalizing whole villages. Indians of the Guerrilla Army of the Poor 
entered Nebtij in El Quichd department on a Sunday market day in January 1979 
and made speeches to some 3,000 Indian campesinos The army responded with 
a brutal occupation. 

In January 1980, a delegation of twenty-seven Ixil Indians and clerical sup¬ 
porters from villages in Quiche took their protest over seized lands and mounting 
army repression to the Spanish Embassy after they had been turned away from the 
Congress, the Presidential Palace, and the U S. Embassy Oil had been struck by 
France’s Elf Aquitaine at Rubelsanto, north of the Ixtl villages, in 1972. Since then, 
four other companies had moved in Shenandoah Oil (which had Elliot Roosevelt. 
Jr., the late president’s son, as a director); Texaco; Saga Petroleum, a Norwegian 
partner with Shenandoah in exploring off the coast of Ireland; and Elf’s partner. 
Basic Resources International, on whose board sat Rockefeller associate Robert W. 
Purcell, director and past chairman of Nelson’s International Basic Economy 
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Corporation and a director of Rockefeller Center * Big money was at stake In 
1977, Basic Resources and Shenandoah announced plans to link the Rubelsanto oil 
field and the Atlantic coast of Guatemala with a $30 million, twelve-inch pipeline 
capable of carrying 50,000 barrels of oil a day.'* 

The Ixils of northern Quiche had never been passive about injustice from out¬ 
siders. They had twice revolted against the dictatorship of Jorge Ubtco and had sup¬ 
ported the revolution that overthrew him. When the Arbenz government, in turn, 
was overthrown by the CIA, the bals suffered persecution for having participated in 
land reform Five hundred were sent into exile in the jungles of Peten, others were 
murdered or jailed. ' In the ensuing decade, colonization projects promoted by the 
military’ regime—some involving Nelson Rockefeller's A1A as consultants to the 
Organization of American States' Inter-Amencan Institute of Agricultural Services, 14 
others organized as cooperatives by Catholic Action and American Maryknoll 
priests—began to move into northern Huehuetenango and northern Quiche 

The Ixil watched these developments carefully For decades, they had resisted 
efforts by ladino landlords and the military- to force them off their lands In 1971, 
they revolted, and the regime had to send in troops For the Ixils, it was a losing bat¬ 
tle ag 3 inst a land-tenure system that absorbed the most fertile Ixil lands into large 
plantations for cash crops for export. This system consistently reduced the size of the 
Indians' small farms to below subsistence level and forced the Indians to work on the 
plantations for an average wage of $1.50 a day. Tied to the price fluctuations of the 
coffee markets of New York and London, this system left 80 to 90 percent of the 
Indian population illiterate and 75 percent of their children under the age of five mal¬ 
nourished Life expectancy for non-Indians was sixty years; for Indians, forty-four 
years, tying neighboring Honduras, another banana republic, for the shortest life 
span in Central Amenca ' 

The Ixils’ one fallback was their ancestral lands in the jungles of northern 
Quiche Then in 1972 came the worst news yet; Oil had been struck in northern 
Quiche. A highway was cut into the region, which sent land values soaring. The 
pressure on both the Ixil and the Indian settlers in the northern colonies 
increased, as high ranking military officers laid claim to the jungle lands, display¬ 
ing deeds granted earlier by the regime. 1 ' 

These were the conditions that had prompted several Ixil villages to send a 
delegation to Guatemala City in 1980 and, ultimately, to peacefully occupy the 
Spanish Fmbassy when no one would hear their grievances. 

Before anyone thought to ask why the Indians were there, and despite the 
Spanish ambassadors explicit request that the embassy's extraterritorial rights be 
respected by Guatemala's military- regime, the building was promptly surrounded 

MSEC had already sold ns coffee interests in liuatemala. but Basic Resources International, which was 
based in Luxembourg and the Bahamas, offered greater returns Besides the one at Rubelsanto. Basic 
Resources and its French partner. Elf Aquitaine abo found oil fields at Canbe and at West Chtnap 
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by troops and firebombed, killing almost everyone, including the embassy staff, 
inside. The one Indian survivor was subsequently kidnapped from his hospital 
bed; his mangled body was found a few days later on the university campus as a 
warning to students. 

Spain immediately broke off relations with Guatemala. But by 1982, rela¬ 
tions were back on track as Basic Resources International brought Spain’s 
national oil company, Hispanoil, into plans to develop us 500,000-acre conces¬ 
sion. The concession in the lxil ancestral territory now had two producing oil 
lields and the 50,000-barrel-a-day pipeline to Puerto Barrios, United Fruits old 
shipping terminal on the Caribbean coast. 

Meanwhile, Guatemala was developing a reputation as a killing ground. Since 
the ClAs 1954 coup, the number of Guatemalans who were murdered and tor¬ 
tured to death by CIA-advised security forces, Green Beret-trained army troops, 
and night-stalking death squads had reached an estimated 80,000.' Indians who 
made up the Guerrilla Army of the Poor were expelling SIL translators and engag¬ 
ing the regime’s troops in open battles that inspired evangelical conversions on an 
unprecedented scale. “It was dunng the guerrilla activity of the early 1980s that it 
really turned around," an SILer later explained. “So many people were killed. There 
was so much upheaval.* Their old (Mayan] way wasn’t working.’’ 1 * Guatemala’s 
official National Indian Institute kept peace with the military by ignonng the mas¬ 
sacres in the hills; not one article on the atrocities appeared in its bulletin, although 
one did appear in 1982 hononngCam, ironically, as an eminent "humanist.’’ I ‘ i 

That year Cam’s legacy' to Guatemalan Protestantism also took a bloody tum. 
General Efrain Rios Montt, converted after the 1976 earthquake to the Church of the 
Word by Gospel Outreach missionanes from California, seized power one month 
after the guemlla groups politically united. Assassinations of the regime’s political 
opponents in the cities by death squads and six months of Indian holocaust were cre¬ 
ating a terrible image abroad of an army that had turned against its own people while 
mobilizing much of the population into the ranks of the revolution Rios Montt initi¬ 
ated a new approach to the war that actually looked quite old to the CIA countenn- 
surgency experts who were advising him. The new strategy involved a scaling down 
of violence in the cities, where reporters could confirm an improved climate, while in 
the countryside a grimmer drama was taking place behind the veil of military' quaran¬ 
tine and censorship: the forced removal of Indian populations to strategic hamlets, an 
involuntary civilian militia, and “free-fire” zones for the army in supposedly evacu¬ 
ated areas. More than 400 Indian villages were destroyed or damaged,' and some 
500,000 to 1 million people were uprooted Thousands were forced into barbed- 


* Susan Jewells comment was similar to what StL’s Thomas Wcisman told the authors in Zurich, 
Switzerland, in 1978 about the conversions won dunng the Btafra Civil War in Nigeria 'As the old systems 
cracked, people were open for new spiritual values." he explained “It was similar to Vietnam ” Interview 
with Thomas Wctsman, Zurich, Switzerland, February 5. 1978 
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wired reindoctnnaiion camps lhat were commanded by army interrogators and 
served by SIL translators and Christian aid agencies, or pul on deadly forced marches 
to the border. As the holocaust rolled northward, some 70,000 Indians (led into 
Mexico, worrying the Mexican government that Indian unrest would spread Rios 
Montt took to the airwaves amid the slaughter, preaching sermons to the nation, a 
bom-agam Christian dictator rapidly descending into what many believed was mad¬ 
ness. In December, the general slipped quietly into Honduras (where the CIA was 
arming displaced Miskito Indians for attacks on the Sandimsta government in 
Nicaragua) for a discreet rendezvous with President Ronald Reagpn. 

Reagan was near the end of a hemispheric tour that included a gaffe lhat 
astonished his Brazilian hosts (he invited the juntas president, with great flounsh, 
to “join me in a toast to the people of Bolivia"), sharp cnticism from Colombia's 
president over the U S -backed Contra war in Nicaragua, noting in Bogota, U.S. 
concessions in Brasilia (dropping objections to Brazils expon subsidies, easing 
U.S. sug?r quotas, a $1.2 billion loan to help the regime’s austenty measures, and 
hints at renewed military ties and resumed sales of nuclear fuel to Brazil), and his 
own proclamations of El Salvador’s “progress" in human rights (at least enough to 
warrant continued U.S. military aid). He had no problem granting Rios Montt’s 
simple request for a meeting. It would give his dictatorship a badly needed boost 
among Guatemala City’s elite, who were nervous about the generate Fundamen¬ 
talist evangelical fervor (“God gives power to whomever he wants, and he gave it 
to me ") and his demagogic raving that the country’s battered, terrorized Indian 
majority “should be its rulers, not its slaves."’ 1 

Cam never publicly questioned his translators’ presence behind army lines in 
Guatemala, any more than he questioned Ronald Reagan’s leadership Typically, Cam 
never seemed to doubt his own innocence when others, caught in the ambiguities of 
his Hail, Caesar policy, died in the inevitable crossfire, even when the victims were 
four American churchwomen who were murdered by' an army death squad m El 
Salvador, and even when the victims included an SIL translator in Colombia 

The Fruits oe Martyrdom 

Chester Bittcrman had wanted nothing more in life than to serve the Lord by 
translating the Word for people who had never read the Bible. A native of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Bitterman was attracted to the dynamism of the Wychffe 
Bible Translators. "Like his colleagues, Chester Bitterman left the United Slates as 
a missionary of the Wychffe Bible Translators," commented anthropologist David 
Stoll, “but arrived in the field as something else, a scientific investigator of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics."” Carrying this dual identity, Bitterman was 
trapped in the perception of SIL as something duplicitous, even clandestine 
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Bitterman was only twenty-eight in 1981, a graduate of Billy Graham's alma 
mater. South Carolina's Columbia Bible College, and son-in-law of SICs flight man¬ 
ager in Colombia His post was among the 120 Carijona Indians of southern 
Colombia's Caqueta region, an area known to harbor both guerrillas and Indians 
whom the CIA used to hunt the guerrillas; in fact, in 1976. a Drug Enforcement 
Agency (DEA) agent was expelled for allegedly being a CIA officer who clandestinely 
trained Indians in CaquetA for just such a purpose Dunng the year and a half 
Bitterman had tncd to gam Colombian approval for his tnbal work, SIL was again 
under intense scrutiny. In 1978, Cam had to intervene personally with President 
Julio Turbay Ayala to prevent SICs expulsion. By 1980, maniuana and coca planters 
and armed rebels so frightened SICs Lomalinda base that President Turbay sent in 
troops to protect it Rumors still abounded that the Yankee translators were inform¬ 
ers for the police, if not for the CIA station in the Bogota embassy.* 

On January' 19, 1981, SILs Bogota residence, which had already been bombed 
in the summer of 1976, had unexpected visitors. Seven armed men burst in. looking 
for branch director Alvaro Wheeler Learning he was not there, they seized instead 
the young translator. Chester Bitterman, suffering from a gall bladder ailment, had 
unluckily left the Carijona Indians to go to Bogota for medical treatment. 

The kidnappers sent a message to President Reagan SIL must leave 
Colombia immediately; if not, the hostage w'ould be executed. 

The Reagan administration did not negotiate with hostage takers, that was 
what Reagan had said about Iran and Beirut. It was policy. 

The kidnappers said they were M-19 guerrillas, the movement launched 
after the miraculous Apnl 19, 1970, reeleclion of the incumbent National Front 
The congressional opposition had called for SICs expulsion Was it not reasonable 
to believe that M-19 had decided on more drastic measures? 

The leaders of M-19 denied it They had everything to lose by this attack on 
unarmed missionaries. Only recently, Cromos, a magazine that had run the stones on 
the investigations of SIL, had released a poll that placed two M-19 leaders as the first 
and second in national popularity. President Turbay was tenth. Now' buoyed by- the 
outcry over Bitterman’s kidnapping, Turbay charged M-19 fighters with having been 
trained in Cuba Such charges of outside intervention increased his standing among 
Colombian nationalists, disarmed his opposition, and pleased the Kissinger task 


•Sit s Colombia bnimh leader Alvaro Wheeler could publicly deny any relationship between SIL and the 
CIA, insisting (hat the CIA was prohibited from querying missionaries But L' S Consul-Ciencral Richard 
Morefield reported secretly to Washington on March 12. 1979, that he knew ol no such ban William 
Colby's 1976 rulings apparently had never been taken seriously Morclteld also confided ihai SIL ‘would 
have no alternative but lo provide ihe information requested ol it by Colombian authorities "Failure to 
cooperate would only lead to great difficulty" Quoted in David Stoll, Fishers p/ Men or Founders of Empire? 
The Wvdifle Bible Translators in Latin America (London Zed Press. 19821. p 84 
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force charged wuh combating the specter of ‘Castro terrorism ‘ M-19 desperately 
blamed another faction That faction also denied it When the two groups conferred 
on February' 14, they concluded that they had been set up They blamed the intelli* 
gpnee service of the military, which had recently come under cntictsm by the OAS 
for torture and murder Perhaps the real architect, said the groups, was the CIA. But 
no one in S1L bought it. The CIA did not abuse Amencans nghts, much less delib¬ 
erately put Amencans in mortal danger, the CIA existed to protect American lives. 

The Reagan administration continued to refuse to negotiate SIL refused to 
consider withdrawal, it had plans to enter fifteen more tribes and to stay until 1995 
On March 7. Bittermans body was found wrapped in an M-19 flag in a 
parked van He had been shot through the heart M-L9 denied responsibility and 
condemned the murder President Turhay condemned M-19 again and ordered 
the army to arrest 100 of his critics who he believed were M-19 supporters, 
Including an official of the Council of Latin American Churches. 

In Washington. Secretary of State Alexander Haig expressed shock and 
anger: Military aid was needed and counterinsurgency operations would be 
stepped up. killing more than 30.000 persons by the end of the decade * The vio¬ 
lence and public outcry would force the National Front to offer M-19 an amnesty 
M-19. which had a more flexible strategy than Che Guevara’s focus on the path of 
the guerrilla, accepted and entered the electoral arena, but at a high price the 
assassination of their presidential candidate. In Lancaster. Pennsylvania, 
Bittermans family buried their son His mother had already expressed her belief 
that Chet had been destined by the Lord to minister to M-19 " Chet's widow 
found comfort in the same conclusion “I know this was God's ministry for Chet 
He was chosen'" 

Two months later. Cam was in the audience as Billy Graham made Chester 
Bitterman the focus of his sermon at Wycliffes Golden Jubilee Rally at Anaheim, 
California. “To serve Him is costly, as the Bittermans have found out and as those 
five brave young men killed by the Aucas found out," Graham said. 

But ihr rewards arc overwhelming in dm lilc and the life to tome It's already been 
demonstrated lime and time again that the death of those brave young men in 
Ecuador (in 19V>| led lo a whole new- dimension of missions in other countries 
.And Chet Butermans going home lo glory I believe was planned in the providence 
of God to open up a new chapter in missions To call up the young men and 
young women to say. 'I ll go and take his place so that Chet Bitterman will be mul 
ttplted hundreds and thousands of times over until his job is finished 

There are three thousand languages yet to go Wycliflc can now absorb about 
five hundred new translators and hack up personnel a year This means that 
every one of these language groups can be touched and occupied within this 
decade of the eighties 

I m convinced that wr rc approaching the last days \Vfc must work before the 
night comes and we come hack to our text the Good News About the 
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Kingdom will be preached throughout the whole world so that all nations will 
hear it. and (hen. and thm. and (hen. the end will come' 

I dont see but one thing standing in the way of the soming of the lend Now I 
bebesT He could come tonight But theres one thing that puzzles me m the signs 
All nations must hear And thts ts what Camenm Townsend has always heiievrd 

Years later, S1L leaders at the International Linguistics Center would try to 
play down the millcnniahsm that drove Cam's vision of SILs mission/* hut Cam 
himself was not confused For him. the evidence of the Lord's Will m this tragedy 
was in the 70 percent increase in SIL recruits dunng the next year, a 22 percent 
boost in contributions, and a sudden positive change in SILs fortunes ihnmghout 
Latin America that more cynical observers might have attributed to the equally 
dramatic change taking place in Washington with the triumph of Fundamen¬ 
talism^ candidate. Ronald Reagan. N 

At Peace with the Lord 

Ronald Reagans election had been followed by a reprieve for SIL in Brazil 
The military regime no longer thought SIL a threat to national security and 
opened negotiations for SIL to enter the urantum-nch northwestern Amazon In 
Colombia's Congress. Alejandro Carrion also argued for SIL to remain, claiming 
lhat SILs opponents were in league with the same Satanic forces directed by 
Moscow who had murdered Chester Bitterman * In civilian-restored Ecuador, two 
days after President Jaime Roldos ordered SILs branch to leave the country, he 
died in a plane crash 

The same fate hit Panamas General Omar Tomjos. In July 1981, Tomjos 
expelled SILs branch on six days' notice. Shortly afterward, his plane, too. fell from 
the sky SIL remained As elsewhere, the Lords hand was easier to see than that of 
the alleged real assassin, drug trafficker and thcn-CIA collaborator Manuel Noriega 
In Bolivia, General Ariel Coca eventually saved SIL from some difficulties 
under civilian President Lidca Guclicr by arranging the bloody “cocaine coup" of 
1980 Then he got SIL to accept his Education Ministry's award in February 
1981. just a few- months before he was exposed as Bolivia’s major cocaine traf¬ 
ficker Cocaine now brought $1.6 billion a year into Bolivia, three times the 
amount received for tin. the leading legal export Meanwhile. Indian miners con¬ 
tinued to die from silicosis. In the state-owned tin mines, miners with ten years 
underground had an estimated 40 percent chance of contracting lung cancer and 
an average life expectancy of fewer than forty years 

As murderous “clearances" razed the Mayan highlands of Guatemala and as 
veterans of CIA's CORDS program appeared in Guatemala and El Salvador (where 
the military and death squads would kill 50.000 people between 1981 and 1985 
m a carnage nvahng the Pipil Indian massacres of Cam's Tofo days), along with 
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much of ihc CIA's old secret air network from Southeast Asia, Cam Townsend 
continued to remain serene with the Lord Not even his own deteriorating health 
seemed to affect him 

In August 1981, a month after observing his eighty-fifth birthday and the 
same month he had celebrated the Golden Jubilee of his translation of the 
Cakchiquel New Testament, Cam^ physician told him he had borderline leukemia 

He took the news in stride In October, he flew to Lima Five years had 
passed since SIL had weathered the final storm of the 1968 ‘Revolution" of young 
colonels led by General Juan Velasco Alvarado Among the senior officers who had 
stood by SIL was Admiral Luts Vargas Caballero, the former navy minister who had 
been fired by Velasco in 197*4 Vargas's successor challenged the ClAs influence, 
expelled a CIA officer, and was rewarded with lerronst attacks that were later con¬ 
firmed as having come from Peru’s Naval Intelligence Service All this came to a 
head in 1976 when Vargas and the other remaining Velasco ministers were purged 
in a coup directed by older admirals and generals, the same coup that saved SIL 
from expulsion To meet the demands of Amencan banks and the Washington- 
based International Monetary Fund, the new military regime cut government pro¬ 
grams for peasants, workers, and Amazonian Indians, changed laws to remove 
obstacles to pillaging the Amazon; and curtailed Indian land rights. In 1979, while 
finng Indian bilingual teachers who joined the national teachers’ strike, the minis¬ 
ter of education attended Slls ceremony announcing the completion of five New 
Testaments. This general's presence was proof of whose side God was on. 

Thai point may have been lost on the Indians who suffered most from the 
"economic reforms" of the post-Velasco years The per capita protein intake in 
Peru had been halved since 1974, to less than 50 percent of the minimum stan¬ 
dard set by the United Nations' Food and Agriculture Organization A Catholic 
missionary testifying before a U S. Senate committee in 1980 said that Peruls 
infant monaliiy rate had climbed to over 80 percent, resulting m the deaths of at 
least 30,000 children who would not have died in 1974 under Velasco * 

But Cam was not in Peru to voice his concern He was there because 
President Fernando Belaiinde. restored to office and still promising Peruvians 
escape from their international debts through the conquest of the Amazon, was 
giving him Peru's Order of the Sun It was the highest award Peru could bestow 
on a foreigner, not even Nelson Rockefeller had been so honored 

That same month, in the mountains of Cam's beloved Cakchiquels, 
Guatemalan army columns arrived in full battle gear General Benedicto Lucas had 
decided to move 5.000 troops into Chimaltenango. just west of Guatemala City, 
for a ‘final offensive" against Indian guerrillas It was an offensive that, in fact, 
involved few confrontations with the guerrillas, but did achieve the systematic 
massacre of thousands of unarmed Indians, the Indian population having been 
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targeted as the social base for the guerrillas By 1986, a study by St. Anne’s Parish 
in Chimaltenango reported that 8,000 to 10,000 people had disappeared, most of 
them believed killed, leaving behind 3,000 orphans (1,000 of these children had 
lost both parents).' 

By January 1982, the army's offensive had pushed north into Quiche, home 
of the lxil. The army's elite shock troops, the kaibilcs, struck by night and from the 
air, using U.S.-made helicopters and Special Forces advisers. On January 4, 
Guatemalan troops descended on the town of San Bartolo; gathered some 300 
Indian men, women, and children; and began slaughtering them, community after 
community. Children’s throats were slit, men were crucified, and women were 
raped and cut open. The sheer horror was enough to send the countryside into a 
panic. But its impact on Sills commitment to silence was negligible. 

Later that month, Cam attended Wydiffe’s board meeting. The reports were 
heartening. Chester Bitterman's martyrdom had had an impact unlike anything 
seen since the Auca slayings. Wycliffe was now the largest independent mission in 
history, with more than 4,500 members working in 735 indigenous language 
groups. There were still thousands of language groups to be reached. Wycliffe had 
long ago quietly dropped the slogan, “Every tribe by *85." 

In Guatemala, however, there would be fewer Indians to reach. More than 
sixty massacres would take place in 1982. Villages targeted as “lost" to the Indian 
guerrillas were attacked without regard for the human rights of civilians. The 
army slaughters forced the dislocation of some 1 million out of the 4 million peo¬ 
ple who lived in the Mayan highlands, including 30,000 who fled across the bor¬ 
der into the Lacond6n jungle of Chiapas, Mexico, not far from SIL's recently 
abandoned jungle training camp. For them, and for the many more thousands 
who wandered the mountains of Guatemala without food or shelter, there was no 
need for missionaries to predict an apocalypse. It had already come—in bullets, in 
napalm, in knives and clubs, in death from exposure * 

Far to the north, for reasons unrelated, Cam Townsend also came down 
with pneumonia. When physicians checked his blood, they found that the 
leukemia was devouring his immune system. His hemoglobin count was collaps¬ 
ing. 

Unlike Nelson Rockefeller. Cam had no sudden boll of the heart to eternity. 
He suffered for three more months, sometimes enduring four transfusions in a 
single day. He never complained, said a nurse. “Every time 1 came in he had a 
sweet smile." W'aiting for the Lord allowed him to remember the early years in 
Guatemala and the Golden Jubilee of the previous year and to see the line of tri¬ 
umphs that tied these two ends of his life together so neatly, as God’s Will. 

In Guatemala, the Lord's Will was being invoked by the country's rulers 
against their own people. At 11 p.m on February 15, while Cam slept in his hos- 
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piial bed. ihe Guatemalan army appeared at the Ixil village of Santo Tomas Ixcan 
and began firing automatic weapons into its homes. Families who were not killed 
outnght were dragged outside and shot. Their bodies were then earned into the 
village church. The killings continued for two more days. The church was set 
afire, and then the entire village 

To achieve this military victory, the army used linguistic differences, deploy¬ 
ing Indian soldiers to areas where the tnbal languages were alien to them. This 
strategy made it easier to dehumanize the enemy, which, as in Vietnam, quickly 
became the local population. Sometimes, however, the army needed to communi¬ 
cate with the Indians to carry out ns “civic action" and relief projects in occupied 
territory. For this more specialized task, it turned to American missionaries, 
including SIL 

In March 1982, the CIA-backed counterinsurgency officers seized 
Guatemala’s government. Romans 13.1 came back in the words of born-again 
General Rios Monti, who declared himself “God’s choice." That summer, Rios 
Monti would order the army to transport SlL's veteran translators, Ray and Helen 
Elliot, to Ncbaj, a tropical mountain village in the Ixil Indian region of Quiche. 
The Elliots translated for four American dentists from Eureka. California's. Gospel 
Outreach. Founded by James Degolyer, an ex-hippie who had roamed the drug- 
filled streets of San Francisco’s Haight-Ashbury distnct for five years before being 
“saved" by Jesus,'* Gospel Outreach was Rios Montis onginal evangelizer when 
the generals political fortunes w'crc at low tide. His 1974 presidential election had 
reportedly been stolen by fraud; having recently returned from a thinly veiled 
exile in an overseas embassy to duties without any specific assignment, Rios 
Montt was a general without an army But he did find Jesus in 1978 and a new 
constituency through Gospel Outreach's Amencan missionaries, who were dis¬ 
pensing private aid to victims of the disastrous 1976 earthquake. They helped 
found the general’s Christian Church of the Word and now provided scriptural 
verses to help the general rule; the church even provided two elders as official 
aides to the new president and coordinated evangelical relief efforts through us 
Foundation for the Support of Indian Peoples. 

The irony of the foundation's name was outranked only by the name of us 
fund-raising arm in the United Slates, which was endorsed by TV' evangelist Pat 
Robertson: International Love Lift. Love was “the only solution" to the civil stnfe, 
Rios Montt had explained to a New York Times reporter, amid animated praise for 
the $1 billion he said he was promised by Robertson’s organization (Robertson 
confirmed only his hope to give “comparable assistance" to the $350,000 he said 
his group raised for earthquake relief). Fundamentalist missionanes would soon 
help him build “model villages” for the peasants, based on “communitanamsm," a 
system of church-centered community ownership of property lhai vaguely would 
include private ownership of homes and land. International Love Lift was sup- 
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posed to get it all off the ground, local church elders hoping to raise $20 million 
in the United States.” (They ended up with only $1.5 million, 40 despite the effort 
of Rios Montt to take the advice of Reagan officials to improve his reputation 
abroad by emphasizing alleged abuses and killings by the Left. 41 ) 

According to American Fundamentalists who attended a special State 
Department briefing for them on the alleged communist threat to Guatemala, the 
Reagan administration hoped Love Lifts proposed truck convoy of aid from 
Fundamentalist churches also “might be the vehicle that could get U S. recogni¬ 
tion for the Monti government." 4 ' During his first interview with the New York 
Times, Rios Montt tned to evade questions on human rights. Atrocities had caused 
the Carter administration to suspend U S. military aid in 1977 and were suppos¬ 
edly the cause of the Reagan administration's hesitancy to recognize the coup, 
among whose participants was Sandoval Alarcon, the alleged godfather of the 
death squads who called his movement “the party of violence." 4 But the reporter 
persisted against Rios Montt's evasive tactics. What about reports of continued 
violations of human nghts? “Yes,” the general finally conceded; then he added, “as 
in all parts of the world." And what of local newspaper accounts of unarmed 
women and children being killed? “It is war," he answered, “a permanent war. ' 44 A 
few months later, Rios Montt would be even more candid w r ith a group of politi¬ 
cians: “We declared a state of siege so we could kill legally." 4 ' 

Love was beginning to take on a strange look. Pat Robertson, who also 
attended another State Depanment bnefing on Rios Montt's behalf with Reverend 
Jerry Falwcll, was so inspired by the general’s countcnnsurgcncy campaign that he 
had to share a quote from the Bible with fellow believers in the Word “He who 
wields the sword does not wield it in vain." 44 

In Cun£n, a central market town in El Quiche province, the message of love 
was similar, if less poetic. An army officer explained the government’s “beans and 
bullets" program: “If you arc with us, we ll feed you; if not we ll kill you." A 
preacher in the Church of God intoned the Wycliffe version of Romans 13:1 to 
several hundred Indians summoned to a progovemment rally at the towns soccer 
field: “He who resists the authorities is resisting the will of God." 47 

About a dozen miles northwest, at Ncbaj, Gospel Outreach's American den¬ 
tists were extracting teeth in the midst of the army's “search and destroy" cam¬ 
paign against the predominantly Indian Guerrilla Army of the Poor. “The 
President of Guatemala’s people from the lglesia del Verbo |the Church of the 
Word), and especially a missionary team of the Church, have been looking for a 
w’ay in which help for the Ixil Area can be used as a base for doing more evangeli¬ 
cal work there," Wycliflc’s Ray Elliot wrote to supporters back home. 

. . . By 6 P.M .. the boys had already pulled out 100 teeth By Thursday, they had 
increased lhai number to 900 .. As a workplace we chose an open corndor in 
from of the municipal entryroont There was an empty room at the end of the |cor- 
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ndor to| the municipal offices. Afterward, we discovered that this was a morgue 
Bodies of Indians, sometimes piled on top of each other, were kept there 
Tuesday morning, we saw and heard an exchange of fire between a helicopter 
and men on the ground This is the first time we had seen the war live and it 
impressed me. ... Helen and the dentists saw the bodies arrive, and how they 
were thrown from the truck and dragged to the morgue That afternoon they 
were carried again to a pick-up and then thrown along the roadside, which will 
serve as a cemetery' in cases like this Afterwards, someone threw water in the 
room and with a broom swept out the blood. We were glad to have made the 
decision to work in the comdor and not in that room " 

Between 3,000 and 4,000 persons were killed in the Nebaj municipality; 
another 20,000 fled, leaving half the area’s towns and villages abandoned. Several 
thousand fled to the mountains, another 5,000 were packed into a single planta¬ 
tion designed to normally employ 350 workers.* -1 Traditional life had been shat¬ 
tered and replaced by the military' regime’s AlD-advised development plans, which 
were dominated by Guatemala City’s speculators and corporate agendas. 

Within three months of Rfos Monti’s self-declaration as “God’s choice," in June 
1982, Amnesty International would issue a special report. Massive Extrajudicial 
Executions in Rural Areas Under the Government of General E/rain Rios Montt. Its “par¬ 
tial listing of massacres," totaling more than sixty, included one village where sur¬ 
vivors witnessed soldiers beheading men, battering children’s heads against rocks, 
and raping women More than 500 Indian people were killed in three villages in the 
departments of Quiche and Huehuetenango on March 23. In addition, 100 people 
were slaughtered in three villages in Alta Verapaz between March 24 and March 27; 
250 people, in three villages in Chimaltenango the first two weeks of April, 100, in 
the village of Nangal alone in Quiche on April 5; 193, in Rio Negro on April 15; 54, 
in Macalbaj on Apnl 18; and 100, in Josefinos on Apnl 20. 10 

Machine guns, grenades, and machetes were used with sadistic abandon. 
Most of the victims were women and children. 

In Alta Verapaz, home of the Kekchf Indians, more than 1,000 of the 2,500 
communities in the province were abandoned or destroyed Those communities that 
remained were decimated by losses. In one municipality, Santa Cristobal Verapaz, 
up to 10,000 of the 28,000 residents were believed by local authorities to have died.' 

Some Catholic clerics had already stood by the Indians and shared their 
martyrdom The diocese in Quiche was closed in July, and priests were withdrawn 
after the murder of priests and two attempts on the life of Bishop Juan Gerardi. 
Ten priests had already been murdered in two years, one man was kidnapped and 
killed, and sixty-four other clerics were forced to leave after being marked for 
death. Rectories were bombed, parish radio stations were destroyed, and parochial 
schools and twelve religious training centers and Christian leadership teaching 
centers were closed. 

The traditionally conservative Catholic Bishops Conference, like bishops had 
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done in Brazil a decade earlier, denounced the government’s policy as “geno¬ 
cide ." v In December, an investigating commission of the U.S. National Council of 
Churches confirmed the Mayan holocaust was taking place, but, after meeting 
Rios Montt in Honduras later that month. President Reagan insisted that the 
regime was “getting a bad deal"' from the accusations of massacres and deserved 
renewed military aid from the Untied Slates (which he granted the following 
month). Had not the White House received a flood of letters calling for renewed 
arms sales to Guatemala after Pat Robertson appealed on his 700 Club television 
show for prayers and money for the regime? SIL's Ray Elliot, for his part, privately 
w-rote leaders of the Church of the Word of his concern about the atrocities 
against the Indians, but the elders believed it was all the work of the Indian guer¬ 
rillas, most Fundamentalists breezily dismissed the charges against the army as 
“totally wrong or totally perverted,"” echoing Rios Montt. “We have no scorched- 
earth policy," the general explained at a news conference after conferring with 
Reagan. “We have a policy of scorched Communists. ' A few months bier, follow¬ 
ing Pope John Paul IPs call for respect for Indians’ human rights dunng a visit 
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marred by attacks by Fundamentalist pastors on the pontiff as “the Beast” of the 
Apocalypse * even Rios Montt would admit that “We know and understand that 
we have sinned, that we have abused power."” 

Yet, through all the massacres of Indians and murders of clerics, nothing 
seemed to penetrate the consciousness—or conscience—of SILs leaders. In 
January 1982, the first civilian militia in the lxil altiplano was organized in Cotzal 
with the help of an lxil Pentecostal pastor who collaborated with SILs Paul 
Townsend. When Rios Montt drafted the Cotzal militia into his mandatory Civil 
Self-Defense Patrol, Townsends only reaction was to actively support the dictators 
staled desire to “humanize” the army’s operations. And when this was demon¬ 
strated by the army's killing sixty-four Indians, including the pastor's brother, as a 
repnsal for guemlla attacks on the occupation, the pastor blamed the guerrillas 
and helped the army hunt down the guerrillas' support network among the Indian 
villages; out of twenty-nine villages placed on the army’s list, twenty-six were 
burned or depopulated within three months.’* 

That year Paul Townsend published the primer he had written in Cotzal, in 
the heart of lxil country, without a word about the slaughter around him It was as 
if a strange veil, blinding and deafening, had fallen over SILs headquarters in 
Guatemala City and the United Stales, including North Carolina, where a different 
kind of deathwatch was taking place. 

“It won’t be long now until you’re over there in Glory," Cam’s physician told 
him on April 22. 

“It’ll be good to be over there," said Cam. 

The next day, just after the sun set, he was. 

More than a thousand people came to the funeral at Charlottes Calvary 
Church This church was no cathedral, but a simple church. The singing was not by 
a renowned opera star, but by a congregation who knew Cam’s missionary hymn, 
“Bibleless Tribes," by heart. The personal tributes were warm, the grief genuine. 

Ken Pike described Cam as “a giant under God, one of the greatest leaders 
since Paul.” Yet not one of the national leaders Cam called friends in so many 
countries throughout the world came to his funeral. But a few did send messages. 
Peru’s Belaunde spoke of “an irreparable loss,' and Colombias Turbay, of “pro¬ 
found sadness." Billy Graham, unable to attend, sent a message describing Cam’s 
death as “a great loss to the Christian world. 1 lost a great personal friend."* 1 

But in the end, only his followers and closest collaborators were there to see 
him ofT to “the other side.” On this side, his body was laid to rest in a grove of 
pines beside the Cdrdenas Museum. Even in death. Cam was promoting his 
dream, serving the institution he created, which lived on after him. Chiseled in 
the simple headstone is the script of a last message, as if by Cam^ own hand: 
“Dear ones, by Love, serve one another. Finish the task: Translate the Scriptures 
into every language. Uncle Cam." 
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Visitors can read Cam’s favorite Bible verses displayed on six pedestals At a 
seventh pedestal, one can press a button and hear Cam's voice from his last public 
speech. The impression is powerful, as if the Founder is speaking from the grave: 
“There will be in glory among the redeemed, some from every tribe, nation and 
languageHis millennial vision, though his eyes were closed, was undimmed, 
fixed in eternity upon the terrible Apocalypse and the judgment of the Second 
Coming. 

It was, in a bizarre way, proof of Fundamentalism’s final triumph over 
Nelson Rockefeller Today, Nelson Rockefeller's voice is not heard or revered. Nor 
did the institution that earned his dream survive him. Nelsons 1BEC is gone, 
swallowed up by larger European capital.*’ The historical significance of IBECs 
disappearance was not lost on some observers. “The Rockefeller dream of using a 
private company to develop the economies of backward lands is apparently over,” 
commented the WciJI Street Journal in 1980 IBEC, which never paid a dividend, 
had passed into history within two years of the death of its founder. Only Fazenda 
Bodoqucna survived as a Rockefeller holding. David continued the family’s part¬ 
nership with Moreira Salles until the Brazilian was replaced by a new partner, 
Robert 0. Anderson,^ former director of Chase Manhattan Bank and chairman of 
ARCO, the Atlantic Refining Company spin-off of the old Standard Oil Trust. 

ARCO now was stripping coal in the Powder River Basin (where the Sioux had 
fought Custer), plumbing the depths of Alaska’s Prudhoe Bay for oil, and prospect¬ 
ing for oil in China (including Chinas claimed waters between Hainan Island and 
the coast of nonhem Vietnam). Closer to Bodoqucna, the lands of Peru’s Mayoruna 
Indians near the Brazilian border had been the sue of ARCO dnlling, and the Ganso 
Azul field near SILs Yarinacocha base now belonged to ARCO, thanks to Anderson’s 
purchase of Sinclair Oil in 1979 But the most germane development for the 
Rockefeller/Moreira Salles investment in Bodoquena was ARCO's purchase of 
Anaconda, the third-largest American copper company, in 1977, just two years after 
the Engineering and Mining Journal confirmed that Project RADAM’s all-powerful aer¬ 
ial scanners had found significant deposits of copper in the Bodoquena hills. 
Anderson, a devotee of ranching (he owned a 100,000-acre spread in New Mexico) 
may have bought into more than beef. Fazenda Bodoquena, already by 1972 the 
eighth-largest agnbusiness in Brazil (in comparison, King Ranch do Brazil ranked 
twenty-ninth, and IBEC’s Sememes Agroceres S.A., sixtieth”), was turning out to be 
Nelson Rockefeller's biggest Brazilian success story. 

But lew would know it. In a twist of official fate, the life of Nelson 
Rockefeller was more open to public scrutiny before his death than after it. 
Nelsons papers, open to selective researchers during his lifetime, were closed on 
his death by the family and sealed in the archives that bore his name. In the inter¬ 
est of a vague secunty to the nation and clearer security to the family name, the 
records of Nelson’s dreams and life were condemned to a basement vault, like the 
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remains of their creator, under ground. They were not reopened for a decade, and 
then only in part. By 1994, many of these records were still unprocessed or cen¬ 
sored, an ironic legacy of a life that had always sought recognition 

Cam's dream, in contrast, flourished in the apocalyptic fears of the Reagan 
years. Wycliffe’s membership increased an astounding 72 percent in the three 
years that followed Chester Bittermans martyrdom and Reagan’s ascension to 
power, to over 5,600 members. In 1984, Wycliffe, under us S1L alias, entered its 
1,000th tnbe M In 1988, S1L withdrew from Bolivia; in 1991, from Ecuador, pro¬ 
claiming us task completed. New Testaments had been translated for every tribe. 
Evangelical Fundamentalist pastors had been left behind, too. 

S1L computer centers in the United States. England, the Philippines, Peru. 
Colombia, and Australia hum into the night. Programs now help translators per¬ 
form grammatical, statistical, and phonetic analyses, speeding the translation of 
languages joined by a common root."’’ But with only six years left to reach another 
3,500 Bibleless tribes, the millennial goal seems unlikely to be fulfilled by the year 
2000. New languages are always being discovered, and after them, new dialects. 

Ten years after Townsends death, his influence was still fell in Brazil. At the 
First Global Forum on the Environment, held in Rio de Janeiro, SlUs translators 
were participating in workshops, showing its video on bilingual education, and 
exhibiting its matenals at its booth S1L was larger than ever, wealthy with tangible 
assets like computers, new airplanes (including a jet), even a linguistics campus in 
Texas (assisted by a $100,000 gift from Sunoco’s Pew family 66 ). But SIL’s heyday had 
clearly passed. Now it was only one voice among many, only one booth among hun¬ 
dreds. 

Now Indian voices can be heard, many of them asserting their rights; chal¬ 
lenging the ongoing efforts to flood or burn their homelands; confronting the con¬ 
tinual incursions of promised reserves by cattle ranchers, settlers, and mining 
companies; and warning the conquerors that pharaonic visions will lead to their 
own destruction. The source of much of the world’s oxygen lies within the 1 mil¬ 
lion square miles of the Amazon basin: almost two-thirds of the trees on the 
planet. Yet, despite this role as the lung of the earth, much of the Amazon rain for¬ 
est is being burned down and turned into the source of dangerous increases of 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere. In 1992 Canadian investigators reported that 
Brazil’s rain forest alone was being burned at a rate of an acre ever)' minute; ever)' 
thirty seconds, an area the size of a football field was being destroyed by Fire; 
every year, the equivalent of one-half the size of California was being devoured by 
flames. 

Whatever the actual rate of destruction, most observers agree that the gases 
released into the upper atmosphere are creating a greenhouse effect, allowing the 
sun’s rays to enter and preventing heat from escaping. Soil protected for centuries 
by the forest's 200-foot-high canopy is now exposed to the sun and increasing 
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doses of pesticides, herbicides, and fertilizers. Its fertility has declined, often leav¬ 
ing a sun baked wasteland and prompting still further slashing and burning of 
virgin forest. Fortunes are being made, but not by small fanners or would-be set¬ 
tlers 

In 1992, there were 30 million homeless people in Brazil. 7 million of them 
children. Rio was still a city besieged by the poor. Many of these poor people 
were swept off the streets by the army before delegates to the Global Forum 
arrived and were sent to unknown destinies, some, it was rumored, to graves, 
many to work in clearing the Amazon or on ihe ranches that are responsible for 
80 percent of the deforestation. 

Exports of beef and lumber continue to grow, keeping up profits for multi¬ 
national corporate exporters and their Brazilian junior partners, and keeping up 
debt payments to banks like Chase Manhattan, which in 1982 led a $400-million 
loan syndicate to finance Brazil's offshore oil-drilling program—ample reasons for 
President George Bush to have been the only head of state at the Rio summit to 
refuse to sign the proposed treaty to protect the world's environment So the 
Amazon's holocaust goes on in the names of national sovereignty and an elusive 
progress, with 50.000 fires in the Brazilian Amazon in September 1991 alone, to 
clear land that can support, on the average, only one head of cattle per acre. 

This is one legacy of Nelson Rockefeller^ “shining dream" of a conquered 
Amazon. Another, of course, is the survival of the Special Group, the supersecret 
small team from the National Secunty Council that Nelson was the first to chair 
and that Ronald Reagan and George Bush inherited to give “plausible deniability" 
its widest scope to date. This secret general staff, operating out of a While House 
basement office, waged coven warfare in the name of democracy against Sonet 
communism, against alleged enemy agents in other democracies, against 
Nicaragua's Sandimsta government despite Congress’s legislated prohibition, and 
ultimately against the United States' own Constitution. ‘To save the village we had 
to destroy it," was its rationale in Vietnam; to allegedly save democracy, both at 
home and abroad, they risked destroying it in both places 

This Rockefeller legacy, too, was global in scope, leaving behind few happy, 
prosperous people, many dictatorships, and much debt In 1986, almost a decade 
after eight South American governments signed the Amazon Pact committing their 
countries to an integrated economic development of the Amazon basin (but not to 
protection of Indian land rights), and ten years after David Rockefeller led a 
bankers' delegation to Brazil to help the military regime secure additional loans, 
Latin Americans were again noting against the visit of a Rockefeller This time it 
was David Argentines, upset over the sharp decline in real wages caused by gov¬ 
ernment austenty measures imposed to repay Argentina’s whopping $50 billion 
debt, blamed David. Chase Manhattan and other Amencan banks had lent the 
military dictatorship billions of dollars during its twenty-year reign; when the 
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generals finally handed over the government to elected civilians in 1984, it 
handed over the regime’s debt as well, and David expected the new civilian gov¬ 
ernment to pay. prompting a top adviser to the Argentine president to call him a 
“bloodsucker" and senators and at least one cabinet member to refuse to meet 
with him. 

When he last visited Argentina in 1980, there had been protests then, too, 
over his perceived closeness with the military regime and the expense involved in 
renting the country’s leading opera house to give him a posh reception. But he 
had faced nothing, like this. Now, in 1986, water cannons and rubber bullets had 
to be used by police to stop protesters from marching too near the American club 
in downtown Buenos Aires, where David, now chairman of the Americas Society 
(an offspring of his old Business Group for Latin America), was conferring with 
American businessmen with interests in Argentina. More than eighty demonstra¬ 
tors were arrested, and five were hurt; windows were smashed and eggs and rocks 
were thrown against the heavily armed police A United Slates flag was burned.'' 

Relegated to the back pages of U.S. newspapers, most reports, with the excep¬ 
tion of a New York Times story, focused on the riot rather than its root cause. And 
even the Times led its account by descnbmg the violence and noting that one of 
those gravely injured was a young member of the Communist party. Since Nelson's 
youth, Rockefellers were always fair game for communists, as communists were for 
Nelson. The Times pointed out that the Communist party had helped sponsor the 
march, although as only one of seven political parties in the Peronist-led coalition 
that had organized it. U.S. support for military dictatorships, whether P^ron’s or the 
supposedly more exotic “new military" species, was part of Nelson Rockefeller’s 
legacy to Latin America; but it was not mentioned The specter of an International 
Communist Conspiracy exploiting a nation’s anger sufficed, as always. 

But then Soviet Premier Mikhail Gorbachev gave a promise—and warning—to 
a startled President Reagan that “we are going to take your enemy away." With the 
collapse of a Soviet Union ruined by an arms race and a stifling police state and inef¬ 
ficient bureaucratic centralism also went the rationale for illegal arms sales like those 
of the Iran-Contra scandal, coups like Brazil's, and military interventions like 
Vietnam. Nation-building, the Rostowian term used to describe the soft side of the 
Cold War’s counterinsurgency operations, has yet to find favor among Americans 
w'hen applied just in Somalia, much less globally, to create a “New World Order" 
that appears only vaguely democratic—and more exclusively corporate in its multi¬ 
national reach. 

But there will always be enemies to demonize and indigenous peoples to 
conquer with love or bullets. That is because indigenous peoples, despite all they 
have been forced to face, survive. Their survival continues the cultural challenge 
to Euro-American delusions about a model of development that requires eco¬ 
nomic “austerity" deprivations and inhumane policies to pay off debts to foreign 
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and domestic corporate entities, particularly banks, controlled by wealthy minori¬ 
ties. the origins of whose fortunes owe much to the plunder of tnbal lands. 

The conquest of the American West was marked by such policies toward 
tribal peoples as killing off their food base (the American buffalo), forced removal, 
religious persecution, and deculturation by missionanes and by the breakup of 
families by mandatory attendance at ihe BlA’s boarding schools. These were sub¬ 
tler means of genocide, just as deadly as massacres and the deliberate distribution 
of disease-infected army blankets This conquest, complete with its scarch-and- 
destroy cavalry sweeps, happened decades before the Soviet Union came into exis¬ 
tence The Rockefellers and the Townsends, in different ways, were part of that 
saga. Given the continued dynamics of unrestrained corporate expansion, their 
heirs could be part of the next conquest as well, starting out. like Nelson 
Rockefeller and William Cameron Townsend, on a road paved with good inten¬ 
tions 

Brazil's rubber tappers, once the hapless vanguard of the world market's pen¬ 
etration of the jungle, recently learned that lesson Trying to save the rain forest 
with the very market forces that were destroying it, the rubber gatherers went into 
business with Cultural Survival Enterpnses of Cambridge. Massachusetts, to pro¬ 
duce “non-timber forest products." such as food products made with Brazil nuts, as 
an alternative to razing the rain forest The Americans had been inspired to come 
to the aid of the rubber tappers by the martyrdom of Chico Mendes, who was 
assassinated in 1988 by landowners in Rondrinia for organizing the scrmflinnK to 
defend their rights It did not take long, however, before the anthropologists of 
Cultural Survival and the producers ol Ben and Jerry's Rainforest Crunch candy 
and ice cream found their need to make profits conflicting with the economic sur¬ 
vival of nut gatherers, who began complaining in 1991 of being squeezed by their 
American backers to repay a $100,000 loan the Americans gave to help the tappers 
set up a nut-shelling and processing factory " Market forces alone could not meet 
human needs; left unguided, market forces ran amok, beyond the control of the 
nut gatherers With huge companies setting prices, pressuring the nut gatherers’ 
cooperative to be “more competitive," and lenders dictating terms and costs of 
loans, the paispects for the tappers maintaining their independence w-ere question¬ 
able Their plight was not unlike that facing Brazil as a whole or other countries 
struggling to retain national sovereignty in the new world order of the multina¬ 
tional corporations. Like Nelson's, the tappers’ dream of everyone profiting w’as 
being shattered by the reality that an expanding marketplace does not make profits 
neutral, that someone profits and someone does not. and that expanding markets 
historically lead to cvcr-newer frontiers where the weak arc conquered by the 
strong. 

Yet. in the end. it is the voice of indigenous peoples and their regard for the 
sacredness of the earth, their traditional respect for the earth as a living force, that 
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offers alternative values to wanton waste and destruction. The European invasion 
of the Americas, begun by Columbus and pursued by Rockefeller and Townsend, 
has left little that is sustainable as a mode of production when left unrestrained. 
The destruction of the environment and the waste of resources is not accidental, 
but endemic, overwhelming even the private enterprises that seek to profit by des¬ 
perate government regulation through environmental services and products. But 
even in this new industry, some companies grow and many die, and private capi¬ 
tal, with all its powers of persuasion in the halls of government, tends to concen¬ 
trate to the detriment, not the benefit, of political democracy. Where profit is its 
own reward, its conversion from means to ends is inevitable. 

So is the destruction of human beings. The burning of the rain forests is 
destroying not only the origin of 25 percent of all pharmaceuticals that benefit the 
world, not only much of the worlds species of plants and animals, not only a vast 
treasure of knowledge of these riches, but whole groups of people. 

Perhaps this is the real historical meaning of William Cameron Townsend’s 
reaching every tribe with the Word and Nelson Rockefeller's reaching them with 
“development." Both methods were destructive to tribal ways of communal shar¬ 
ing and respect for the land. Both stones told of the same result: It was not God 
being brought to tnbal cultures, but an alien culture of possessive individualism 
grown to such a giant corporate scale, with its own rapacious, competitive needs, 
that it could only devour them. 

In 1976, with the publication of the book Genocide in Paraguay, Nazi holo¬ 
caust chronicler Elie Wiesel, himself a survivor, analyzed the complicity of silence 
that linked the death camps of Germany with what was happening to the Ach£ 
Indians of Paraguay: 

t 

.. Our society prefers not to know anything of all that. Silence everywhere 
Hardly a few words in the press Nothing is discussed at the UN. nor among the 
politicized intellectuals or moralists The great consciences kept quiet Of course, 
we had an excuse! We didn't know But now, after having read these testimonies, 
we know Henceforth, we shall be responsible And accomplices 

For some, this was an obnoxious burden of citizenship; for the governments 
involved, it was a cause for continuing denial; and for others who were seeking 
the warm bosom of corporate respectability and foundation grants, it was grounds 
for lofty refutation. 

As the “Age of Genocide" described by anthropologists in the 1970s contin¬ 
ued toward the twenty-first century, questions persisted, challenging the ongoing 
policy of plausible denial: Must crimes against humanity be the result of written 
policy deliberations to be recognized as crimes? Who shares responsibility when 
the destruction of cultures and peoples results from good intentions guided by 
alien goals and a blindness toward crimes by the powerful? What have these ques- 
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lions to do with international nghts and international law in an increasingly inter¬ 
dependent world 7 

Adolf Berle, ironically, studied this issue even while chairing a sugar corpo¬ 
ration that profited from low wages paid on Dominican plantations to descen¬ 
dants of Indian and Afncan slaves Among his papers are notes on the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, passed by the United Nations on December 10, 
1948, when the ovens of Auschwitz were barely cool and memories were still 
fresh of just how far civilized people could descend: 

Everyone, as a member of society, has the nghi to social security and is entitled to 
realization, through national effon and international co-operatton and in accordance 
with the organization and resources of each State, of the economic, social and cul¬ 
tural nghts indispensable for the dignity and the free development of his personality 

Berle also studied the Genocide Convention signed by United Nations mem¬ 
bers three years later In 1951, members of the United Nations, informed of the 
many ways that enmes against humanity had been carried out. gave genocide an 
explicit definition in Article 11 to the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of the Cnme of Genocide: 

In ihc present Convention, genocide means any of the following acts commuted 
with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnic, racial or religious 
group, such as 

•Killing members of the group, 

•Causing senous bodily or mental harm to members of the group, 

•Deliberately inflicting on the group conditions of life calculated to bring 
about its physical destruction in whole or in pan. 

•Imposing measures intended to prevent births within the group. 

•Forcibly transfemng children from one group to another group 

This was not an argument against clhnocuk, the term applied in recent years 
to the destruction of an indigenous group as a people through policies like forced 
removal or forced assimilation, even though people are not being killed. But the 
Convention on Genocide was also not ambiguous in us definitions Genocide is 
limited to deliberate acts that intend the physical destruction of all or part of a 
human group Punishment is not limited, however, to those who commit a physi¬ 
cal liquidation; it is also applicable to those who are in “complicity in genocide 
. . whether they arc constitutionally responsible rulers, public officials or private 
individuals."** In a democracy, it was assumed, citizens bear some responsibility 
for what is done in their name by their governments, even more so if they are 
aware of enmes and do not try to stop them 

There was nothing inevitable, therefore, about the unwillingness of succes- 
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sive administrations in Washington to press the United Nations to enforce the 
Convention on Genocide in Guatemala or Brazil or Indonesia. That failure was 
deliberate, a choice as clear as Nelson Rockefeller^ choice of dictatorships over 
democracies that had policies he disliked, a choice as clear as William Cameron 
Townsend's Hail, Caesar doctrine of faith. In the Dollar Zone of the Western 
Hemisphere, that choice continues 

Only a few among the powerful have chosen a different route. One of them 
is Davison L Budhoo, a former World Bank economist and Canbbean specialist 
who resigned in 1988 from his $100,000-a-year job as a senior official to the 
Washington. D.C.-based International Monetary Fund (IMF). In one section of 
his seven-part letter of resignation to the director of the IMF, Budhoo castigated 
the Fund for its “hypocrisy" in allowing millions of people to starve while turning 
a blind eye to the "Third World military expenditure binge, in deference to the 
arms exporters—its major shareholders." With the "concurrence of the Fund,” 
Budhoo wrote, 

arms expenditures in developing countries rose from 7 billion |doliars| in 1975 
lo over 14 billion in 19811 and ahove 21 billion in 1986 yet in 1985, over 1 
billion Third World People lived in absolute poverty, and over 500 million 
were in the throes of famine and incurable malnutntton We hate no qualms 
in forcing governments to crush millions upon millions of their own people to 
death—look at the extremely senous allegations made recently by UNICEF 
against us in this respect—but when il comes to arms merchandising we are hyp- 
ocmical enough to throw our hands up in the air and talk ol "national sover¬ 
eignty* 

Claiming he had been haunted by his participation in "our own peculiar 
Holocaust," Budhoo wondered if “the heirs of those whom we have dismembered" 
would one day “clamor for another Nuremberg" 

It has not happened yet, even as huge arms expenditures conunue in the 
Third World despite the end of the Cold War. But the clamor against the crime 
itself, genocide, has been spreading, the struggle for or against communism no 
longer can be offered as a rationale for such a terrible excess as genocide dunng 
wars between nation-states, civil wars, or campaigns of internal repression Beyond 
the norms of international laws against aggression, human rights, it is now’ increas¬ 
ingly argued, stand above the benefits or exigencies of political alliances. 

The recent unwillingness of the United States and other governments of the 
West to intervene promptly and forcefully ag 3 inst the Serbs in their “ethnic cleans¬ 
ing" of Muslims in Bosnia appalled many Americans; so did the failure to stop the 
Rwandan government from commuting an even greater genocide, slaughtering as 
many as 500,000 Tutsi people, Rwanda's minority tnbal group. But Americans did 
not need to look outside their own hemisphere for examples of genocide. 

In 1991. protests erupted throughout the world against the West's 
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Quincentenmal celebration of Christopher Columbus’s expedition to the 
Americas That year, while honoring Pope John Paul 11 during his visit to Mato 
Grosso with a Xavante chiefs headdress of blue macaw feathers, representatives 
from thirty-iw r o Indian nations (linguistic groups made up of many more tribes) in 
Brazil informed him they would protest celebrations marking the 500th anniver¬ 
sary of Colombuss landing. "Amcnndia was invaded, not discovered." said the 
daughter of a Guarani chief whom the Pope had met eleven years earlier during 
his first visit, since murdered Many of the Indians wore T-shirts with the names 
of murdered tribesmen and the dates of their deaths. Over 140 murders of Indians 
had been documented since the Popes previous visit 

Many more were not documented. The numbers sometimes staggered the 
imagination. In 1992, ten years after Guatemalan Indians seized the Brazilian 
Embassy to protest the massacres, the dead were still being counted by interna¬ 
tional investigators. But now the hemisphercwtde links between genocide and 
“development" were no longer in the shadows of a coincidental site for desperate 
protest, in October 1991, Indians from South America’s Amazon basin had been 
greeted in broad daylight by Guatemalan Indians hosting the first international 
conference of indigenous peoples at Quetzaltenango As official commemorations 
of Columbus's 1492 landing took place the following year. Amenndians mourned 
the holocaust that had destroyed millions of their people, celebrated their own 
indigenous consciousness, and watched—somewhat surprised—how fast many 
Euro-Americans throughout the hemisphere were moved by the power of that con¬ 
sciousness. 

In August 1993, millions of Americans were startled by national television 
broadcasts reporting that Brazils Yanomami Indians, having fought mining com¬ 
panies’ efforts to delay the demarcation of their lands, had suffered a massacre at 
the hands of miners The American public witnessed scenes of Indian women 
and children innocently naked and defenseless before a well-armed aggression 
from the “civilized" world. Then came word that Brazilian authorities had quar¬ 
antined the area. The bodies of the slain Indians, it seemed, could not be found. 
They had disappeared. 

A month later, after the charred remains were found and the murders 
exposed by chief Davi Kopenawa Yanomami as having an economic motive, 
came news of another Indian event, this one far north of the Amazon, in Central 
America. While Guatemala’s human rights leader struggled to hold on to the 
presidency' he had won, a long line of Indian women streamed down from the 
Guatemalan highlands and entered the capital. American military advisers and 
missionaries watched from the sidelines as hundreds of women passed silently 
by, carrying in their hands small crosses beanng the names of loved ones who 
had died at the hands of the military. Cakchiquel Indian leader Francisco Cali 
had conveyed the full horror of their suffenng to the public the previous year: 

in 
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100.000 killed in the previous fifteen years, more than 1 million displaced. 
250,000 children losing one or both parents. 50,000 widowed, and 40,000 “dis¬ 
appeared." 

As they had so often in the past, the women were taking their grievances to 
the capital city. But now they were hopeful that with the new civilian government 
and the recent awarding of the Nobel Peace Prize to Rtgobena Mcnchti, one of 
their own and daughter of one of the campesino leaders who died in the Spanish 
Embassy massacre over a decade before, the reporters could take their plight 
beyond editors and governments, to the people of the world. 

Six months later, Nelson and David Rockefellers dream of a hemispheric 
Dollar Zone seemed to be becoming reality. The North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) between the United States, Mexico, and Canada finally had 
been pushed through Congress by the latest Trilateral Commission member to 
occupy the White House. Democratic president Bill Clinton. NAFTA went into 
legal effect on January 1, 1994 And as it did. the Indians of Chiapas, Mexico, 
revolted. 

Armed with machetes, guns, and even wooden models of rides, they seized 
towns, battled Mexican federal troops and issued a manifesto to the world, calling 
for economic justice and political reform in all Mexico. They especially wanted a 
new- and fair national election; they, like many in Mexico, believed the fifty-year 
reign by the Institutional Revolutionary Party (PR1) had resorted to fraud in the 
last election to defeat the main opposition candidate, Senator Cuauhtemoc 
Cardenas, the son of the late president LAzaro CArdenas. 

The name of CArdenas was not the only one to haunt the Rockefellers. For 
their name, the Indian rebels chose the “Zapatista Liberation Army"; Zapata’s 
spirit, they proclaimed, was still alive. For their mediators in negotiations with the 
embarrassed PRI regime in Mexico City, they chose Chiapas’s Catholic Bishop 
Samuel Ruis, a former critic of S1L when it was still officially in Mexico, and 
Guatemala’s Rigaberta Menchu. The choice was no accident of history, for this was 
a Mayan revolt against genocide and ethnocide that straddled the border of both 
countnes. It had roots in the landing of Columbus and the subsequent European 
invasion that fostered an “Amencan dream"—and a Rockefeller “shining dream"— 
that had become the Indians’ nightmare They called on the world to support 
them. 

And if the citizens of the industrialized nations, though knowing, still did 
nothing, and the murders and ethnocide continued—in Mexico, in Guatemala, in 
the Amazon, in tribal areas throughout the world—they could be sure that history 
would one day ask: Was this, loo, simply God’s Will? 

Or thy will? 
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The Rockefeller Mission to the Americas (1969) 

Rockefeller's entourage was huge It included “special advisers" from IBEC (such as Richard 
Aldnch and Bereni Fnele' and AIA (such as John Camp and Jerome Levinson), a stall of thirty, 
which included AlAs Flor Brennan. Nelson's confidential secretary Ann Whitman, and aides 
Hugh Morrow and Nancy Maginnes. and an ‘advance group* of seventeen, which included 
Joseph FVtsico and Joseph Canzrn The official list of “advisory members' of the mission actu¬ 
ally totaled thmy-four people, including IBM chairman Arthur K Watson, bankers William F 
Butler (Chase) and George Woods (First Boston Corporation), and top officials of Rockefeller 
institutions, such as Robert Goldwater (Museum of Primitive Art), Clifton Wharton 
(Agricultural Development Council), Emil M Mrak (former chancellor of the University of 
California at Davis and director of IBEC Research Institute, and current director of Universal 
Foods. Nestle Foundation and Lilly. McNeal Libby), and Detlev W Bronk (trustee of the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund and past president of Rockefeller University) 

Many had substantial expertise in Brazilian affairs Among them 

a Dr Harold B Gotaas, Nelsons C1AA public health head and chief adviser on sanitation in the 
Amazon dunng the Rubber Development Corporations World War heyday Gotaas was now 
dean of Northwestern University's Technological Institute 

a Anjrrw KkLHlan. labor adviser As AFL-GO Inter-Amencan representative, he had traveled to 
Brazil shortly after the 1964 military coup to offer, through U S Military Attach* Colonel 
Vernon Walters, revised labor regulations for the Casteki Branco purge of labor leaders 

a George D Woods, former chairman of First Boston Corporation. International finance 
Corporation, and the World Bank, which would soon underwrite bank loans to finance the 
Trans-Amazon Highway's penetration of Brazil's rain forest A member of the Rockefeller 
Foundation's board of trustees. Woods was also a director of the New YoHIr Times and the Kaiser 
Industries holding company, whose Kaiser Aluminum owned nine subsidiaries in Brazil, includ¬ 
ing mines tn the Brazilian Amazon 

■ U Krrrrth Riland, Nelson's personal physician and chief physician of the U S Steel 
Corporation, which had been mining in Brazil since the 1920s U S Steel owned eight sub¬ 
sidiaries in Brazil and shares tn three joint ventures In 1967, it had discovered one of the 
worlds largest lodes of high-grade iron ore in the Amazon jungle in the state of Para at the Serra 
dm Carajis. ancestral home of the Xikrln Indians 

■ Augustine R Murusi, formerly head of SAo Paulo's Alba corporation and the chairman of 
Borden, the chemical firm controlled by the family of SIL ally Sam Milhanlc 

■ Clark Reynolds. Stanford University food economist, wins was then conducting a study of 
financial growth in Brazil. Colombia. Argentina, and Mexico 

Others were veterans of Nelson's C1AA days, including 
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■ Viftor Borella, the CLAAs labor expert, formerly of Rockefeller Center and a member of 
Rockefellers staff 

■ Monroe Wheeler, ClAAs cultural publications chief and former director of exhibitions and 
publications Wheeler was a trustee of the Museum of Modem Art (which Nelson had called 
'Mother's Museum" while chairing the board) 

■ George Beebe, who had covered Latin Amenca for the Miami Herald since the days when Nelson 
Rockefeller was head of C1AA and Roosevelts assistant secretary of state for Latin Amenca. Beebe 
was now the Heralds senior managing editor and a director of the Inter-Amencan Press 
Association, a CIA conduit. 

a Kenneth Holland, former ClAA education director and now president of the Institute of 
International Relations, the CIA conduit that administered the Fulbnght Scholarship and stu¬ 
dent exchanges from its offices at U N. Plaza Holland had served on the OAS Task Force on 
Fducation and was considered well informed on student affairs during the tumultuous 1960s. 

And then there were the counterinsurgency experts from economic and military fields; 

■ General Robert Porter, former chief of the Southern Command Twice decorated by the 
Brazilian military junta. Porter had overseen U S. military operations against Che Guevara in 
Bolivia 

■ Leroy 5. ttWirfe, former chief of AID operations in Laos and Vietnam, with the Harvard 
Development Center and a member of John 3rd’s Asia Society. 

■ David Bronhcim. AID’S former deputy U S coordinator of the Alliance for Progress and now 
director of the Rockefeller-backed Center for Inter-Amencan Relations 
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Members of the Rockefeller Commission on CIA Abuses (1975) 

■ C. Douglas Dillon, Nelson Rockefeller's confidant and President Kennedy’s treasury secretary, 
As an undersecretary of state in the Eisenhower administration. Dillon had participated in 
deliberations over the fate of Cuba's Fidel Castro and the Congo’s Patrice Lumumba, both 
marked for assassination by the CIA In 1971 he was named chairman of the Rockefeller 
Foundation board of trustees, he was already a director of the Institute of International 
Education, which had received CIA funds 

■ General Lyman Lemmtzer, former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who was active in 
planning the Bay of Pigs invasion and supported the CIA’s desire for direct U.S. military 
intervention, only to be overruled by Kennedy 

■ Lane Kirkland, the Georgetown University School of Foreign Service graduate who became 
AFL-CIOs top researcher and executive assistant to us president, tieorge Meany. during the 
Kennedy-Johnson years At that time, he was a director and strung supporter of the CIA-lunded 
American Institute for Free Labor Development, w'hich operated mostly in Latin America in 
cooperation with corporate leaders When the CIA was exposed using labor and student unions 
and pnvate foundations. Kirkland served on Johnson^ commission to find some means of con¬ 
tinuing the CIA's pet projects without their having to bear the CLA stigma The commission sim¬ 
ply recommended substituting oven government and pnvate funding of the same projects that 
the CIA covertly had backed AFL-CIOs secretary-treasurer at the time of the Rockefeller 
Commission on CIA Abuses. Kirkland was also a member of Nelson Rockefeller's Commission on 
Cntical Choices 

■ John T. Connor, director of David Rockefellers Chase Manhattan Bank, former commerce secre¬ 
tary in the Johnson administration, and president of Allied Chemical, in which the Rockefellers 
held $52 million in stock 

■ Erwin Griswold, former Harvard law School dean and until recently the Johnson-appointed 
U.S. solicitor general In March 1971. he argued on behalf of the Nixon administration that 
publication by the New York Times of the Pentagon Papers was a threat to Nixon's presidential 
powers over foreign affairs. In March 1972, he argued before the Supreme Court that the U.S. 
Army's surveillance of citizens opposing the Vietnam War violated neither federal law nor those 
citizens First Amendment nghts to freedom of assembly or speech He lost both cases 

a Edgar F Shannon, Jr . president of the University of Virginia Shannon had no experience with 
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the CIA. In 1973. he would join the board of the Rockefellers' prestigious Colonial Williams¬ 
burg Foundation 

m Ronald Reagan, former actor and, until recently, governor of California Reagan's appointment 
was seen by many as Ford's attempt to placate the right wmg of his party Reagan had no expen- 
ence with the CIA, and attended few of the commissions sessions 
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'Quite a contribution An extraordinary job of placing the SILs expansion in a 
political context Particularly in this era of anthropological introspection, it is laspmng 
to see that someone still takes a large missionary organization seriously as an 
Distance of power * 

—American Anthropologist 

*Thy W'lil Be Done is an enlightening and explanatory history and a sad and sobering 
examination of the uses and misuses of American might and evangelical nghteousness * 
—(Los Angeles) \ r n*s-Pilot 

'This is a nch and fascinating book on a significant and heartbreaking subject, the 
work of American religion, business, politics, and wars in the eradication and mass 
murder of the native peoples of the Amazon rain forest Based on eighteen years of 
research in numerous archives, nearly two hundred interviews, and a bibliography 
tweniy pages long, it is probably the definitive study for the region it covers 1 know 
of no other book like it Clean and moving in us attention to human details, of per* 
petrators, unwitting collaborators, and victims, it is a powerful argument and story 
that anyone concerned with might, nght. and the innocent should read " 

—John Wbmack, Jr.. Professor of History. Harvard University 

*An extraordinary piece of investigative history Its message is powerful, its data 
overwhelming and impressive Thy Will Be Done deserves wide attention * 

—Howard Zinn, Professor Emeritus of History. Boston 
University and author. A Peoples History oj the United States 

"The real story of Amazonia ts buned in Labyrinths of hidden deals and corporate 
scheming, disgraceful dissimulation and outright lies—as impenetrable as popular 
unages about the forest itself The big losers are. as always, the tnbal people in our 
way' Here at last is a book which shines light onto this monstrous, secret—and 
tragically continuing—scandal Read it 1 ’ 

—Stephen Corry, Director, Survival International 

*An exciting mystery story, extremely well told " 

—G William Dorn hod. Professor of Psycholog)’ and Sociology. 
University of California at Santa Cmz. and author of 
Who Rules America? 



“Thy Will Be Done makes a monumental contnbution to the literature on modem 
corporate colonialism. A truly heroic endeavor, its documentation is nothing short 
of Herculean. 1 am recommending it wherever 1 go." 

—David Korten, former Ford Foundation Project Specialist 
and Advisor to U.S. Agency for Development and author. 
When Corporations Rule the World 

“The gcnocidal policies that characterized the “conquerors’ of the Amencan West 
have continued until the present. U.S. economic expansion into the Amazon and 
other remote areas of the Third World often has been facilitated by the callous 
collaboration of religious, economic and political powerbrokers. Thy Will Be Done 
provides a bnlliant examination of the entire process and its devastating impact on 
indigenous peoples. It is a worthy 20ih century sequel to Helen Hunt Jacksons 
Century of Dishonor, and should stir us to prevent such tragedies from continuing 
into the 21st century." 

—The Reverend William L Wipfler, former Director of the 
Human Rights Office of the National Council of Churches 

‘Thy Will Be Done confirms in vivid detail what Indians in the north have known for 
a long time. Many American institutions and their leaders are involved in a global 
conspiracy to destroy Amazon Indians and their living environment for the sake of 
quick profits In the same manner, they destroyed our healthy economy by slaugh¬ 
tering the buffalo and attacking our sleeping villages to get us out of the way. We 
can do much more to help the Amazon people. It’s not too late." 

—William Means, Chair, International Indian Treaty Council 

“Thy Will Be Done allows us to see how the history of our continent in this century 
was intertwined with huge corporations, the exploitation of natural resources, the 
supposed strategic interests of the United States, coup d'etats in Latin American 
countries and instruments of deculturization and denationalization which clashed 
with the yearnings and efforts of our people for their independence, emancipation, 
and progress. This book sheds light upon many decisive events in the history of 
the Americas North and South." 

—Cuauhtemoc Qrdenas, Federal Senator and 1994 
presidential candidate. Mexico 

‘Thy Will Be Done provides the Amencan people an illuminating framework for 
understanding the machinations of corporate interests and how the Rockefellers 
exploited sincere spiritual motivation in their drive for profits and power" 

—Reverend Philip E. Wheaton, author and Episcopal priest 
with forty years expenence in Latin Amencan affairs 



“It is about time that the connections between the search for natural resources, 
corporate power, the intelligence community, evangelical missionaries, and the 
destruction of native peoples and their cultures were documented in detail. Such 
connections have been raising havoc in the third world for centuries. Colby and 
Dennett deserve a salute.’ 

—Laura Nader, Professor of Anthropology, University of 
California, Berkeley 

“If you want a crystalline understanding of the problems around the globalization 
of the economy—including the role of oil companies in the destruction of the rain 
forest and its peoples—Thy Will Be Done is essential reading Filled with drama as 
well as facts, I recommend it with great enthusiasm." 

—Randall Hayes, Executive Director, Rainforest Action Network 

“An exhaustive and provocative work about the seamless workings of U.S. corpo¬ 
rate power, political might, and missionary activities in the Amazon. A must-read 
for those concerned about the destruction of indigenous peoples and cultures in 

—Donald A. Gnnde, Jr., Professor of History, University of 
Vermont and author, Ecocide oj Native America 

‘This book is vital reading for anyone working in solidarity with the poor in Latin 
America It is packed with valuable information and gives numerous insights into 
how our country got involved in supporting Latin American dictators. Thy Will Be 
Done is a classic for our times." 

—Father Roy Bourgeois, former Maryknoll Missionary to 
Bolivia, Director, School of the Americas Watch 

“Thy Will Be Done is essential reading for every citizen looking for freedom in an 
age in which democracy rings hollow' as global corporations, a superpower govern¬ 
ment, and religious fundamentalism combine to colonize the world in an era of 
‘free trade.' The ecocide and genocide in the Amazon can be lessons of the ecocide 
and genocide being unleashed on a global scale by all-powerful corporations oper¬ 
ating without frontiers and without limits." 

—Vandana Shiva, Director. Research Foundation for Science, 
Technology, and Natural Resource Policy (India) and author. 
Biotechnology and the Environment and Staving Alive: Women, 
Ecology, and Development 



